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May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, | Th 
\ Ould T as truly boait Thad perform: 
ed your Command: in making Ap- 
pian Engliſh, as T can that T at: 
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4 than now 1 dare ) preſent 14 t0 your Lox dfbip ; for 
tbe leaft flattering imagtnation that I were able to ks 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
this excellent Hiſtorian Jpeak, as wel, and prove as plea- 


ſong 40 your Lirdſoip in in-ours, as the. des in any” other 
foreign Language, would be apt: #9 create in me a\confi- 
dence, pardonable only in-thoſe who are ſucreſs ful in their 
obedience, and whoſe Performances are equal to their 
Wiſhes. 

Bur fonce, the jpopedg of apy 0s weakneſs, forbids 
me to enterthin any fuch thoughts, I come with all bu- 


| mility to lay at your Lovdſhips' feet not the effets of my 
well doing, Dus t of my £094 will ; and rhough I am ſuffi- 
ciently ſenſible & my want. of power 0 give-beight tomy 
deſires; yet I reſt ſatisfied in.this, that Experience bath 
zaught me, your Lordſpip can never want goodneſs to 4c- 
cept of my \htenrio } And hill you oe ſo much of 
that Heaven about you, 1 can TY little damage from a- 
ny. Earthly\Nefe&s af mine. 

And whilſt, your Lordſhip is appt to ton Appian) , 
and wndertakg his pro tection 1/1 rbit Hl, umble Dreſs of mine, 
what douls can-Þ harbour of bit finding a happy Reception 
in the Warld ? You, who bouP been ſo great an 
Example of the main fubjet he rtuts of Military *Prow- 
«ls; You, ibobove Yo ſed I fſed your ſelf forward, 
7 | both 


The EL TE Dedicarory, "Y 
bobs i Naval Ved f ak Service? for the Gly of -yortr 


King nd Country, that.no Example of Rom Bravery 
could everreach to; Yon, whom if Appian himſelf there 
flill alive, be would be proxd of the opportinity of ex- 
ceeding all he has done (© it one of bis greateſt Excellen- 


cies) by giving a Charafter of ſo illuſtrious a Worthy. 
| For I dare leave it toany impartial Reader of this Age to 
judge whether any of bis Deſcriptions of thoſe Hero's whoſe 
Aftions be writes comes not ſhort in many points of what 
juſtly might be ſaid of your Lordſhip, or if any there be ( ſure 
T am ) none but the twogreat Scipios canpretendto claim a- 
ny Parallel. You like them have unintereſſed fought for 
your Country, and in this bave exceeded them, that 
when your Glory was already at that height made ou the 
envy of ill men, you ſtill thruſt your (elf into thoſe ha- 
cards makes you the Admiration of all that have either 
Goodneſs or Honour, which together with your other ex- 
cellent Qualities deſervedly entitles you to that Attribute 
once given to the Emperour Titus, of being, The De- 
light of all Humane Kind. 

But why ſhould I firive to tell theWorld what they al- 


ready know, and what none will diſpute with me; *T is an 


Honour 
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"The "Epiſtle ] jv nay 


"H onour t00 great for me,that your Lordſhip bas b by ling 
tbis Command upon me, given me an occaſionto publiſh the 


bearty defere I have to acknowledge al your Lordſbips, F a- 
VOArS, and to aſſume aliberty ( few men bringbut 


proud 1ofbar em) ih declaring myſelf, _-. 


My Lord, 


Your Lordlhips 


Moſt Humble, moſt F aithful, 


And moſt Obedient Servant - -!: 
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Hough this Hiſtory be ſo excellent in it (elf, 
both asto ics Method and Original Style, that 
it needs noPreface to recommend it, yer ſuch 
is the invincible power of Cuſtom, that a looſe 

| Sheee muſt be caſt away to uſher it among the 
people; and I cannot be ſo ſtubborn to diſoblige themin ſo 

erivial a matter : and though know it is no purpoſe to ſay a- 

ny thing of my ſelf, ſince all Ican fay will not ſtop the leaſt 

cenſure; yet for others fatisfaQtion | will ſpeak ſomething of 
my Author, and this Book, as 'tis his. 

He was, though Native of Alexandria, a Roman Citizen, 
and for his exquiſite parts and Learning ſo:much reſpeRed in 
his time, that he was ſucceſſively Advocate to two Emperours 
of Rome ; an Employment which gave him the opportunity 
of having at his command the prime Records of the Empire, 
which it is poſſible firſt put him upon compoſing this Hiſtory : 
for by ſeveral hints in, theſe Books of his we find the ule he 
made thereof, and eſpecially of the private Memoirs of Au- 
guſtus Caſar, written with his own hand, which he cells us he 
had feen, and whereby poſſibly he was enabled fo cxaRly to 
diſcourſe of thoſe intricate cauſcs of diſguſt between young 
Ceſar and. Anthony , which he does in his Civil Wars, and 
which poſſibly he had been much more large upon in his Hi- 
ſtory of Egypt, had not that among others unfortunate- 
ly been loſt. : 

Far he began -his Hiſtory from the 1nfancy of the Romans 
State ( his firſt Book treating of their Afﬀairs under their 
Kings ) and (o continued it, not by hudling all cheic Ations 
together-according to an exact ſeries of time, but by compo- 
fing a particular Book of every great and renowned War in 
any Province or Country, without intermingling it with the 
Aﬀairs of any other Country farther than the neceflity of the 
Story required, till at length he concluded wich the B m_ of 

| Actium, 
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” "To the Reader © 


 Aflinum, and Conqueſt of Egypt, which was the Jaſt Province 
reduced ander the Roman Power, and-with which the whole 
Empire became-enrirely ferrted in peace tinderthe Govern- 
ment of Ceſar Anguſtas.” ! 2 ; 

And certainly all the mighty AGtions of fo great and glo- 
r10us a-people gs thofe of Rome, compiled by fgexceliems n 
Author, muſt ncedshave beena wagk worthy of the Warld : 
but whether it were che pleaſure of Fate to make us ſenfible 
chacall clings fublunary are fubjzed to decay, or (#5 the French 
Tranſlator will have it) a juſt puniſhment from Heaven for 
theRoman Pride; -Avatice, and Cruelty; thar no efftireÞiſto» 
ry of all their prodigions Undercakings ſhould be crafiſmit- 
ted to Poſterity, this fe}] under fare of moſt Roman Hiſfories, 
and of thirty two Books written by Appian, nineteen, have 
been eaten up by devouring time, and thirteen only preſerved 
ro our days, ei. the Punich, Syrian, Parthien, Mithridatich, 
Hlyrian, Gallick, ( and that roo but a fragment) Spaniſh and 
Hannibollick War, with: five Books of the: Civil Wars, all 
which ate here made Engliſh. True its, that ih'theLatine 
Copy with the Arnot. Var. there are ſeveral fragmenrs of other 
Wats managed -by the Roman People, but fo utterly imper- | 
ie&, that the tranſlating of them would have given little or 
no fatisfadion tothe Reader. | 5 148 » 


| T have but one thing more to add, that is, notwithſtand- 
ing our misfortunes in being deprived of fo great a part of this 
noble Hiſtory, we may take occaſion ro admire the excellent 
method and contrivance of Appier, his compoſare'being 
ſuch, that though ſo many of his Books are loſt, yer the: want 
of them renders not thoſe left imperfe ( as Lrwvy, or other 
[Hiſtorians are by ſo much as 1s left of them ) bur by raking 
the whole Aﬀairs of every Country from the firſt dealings the 
Romans had with them, till ſuch time as they were reduced 
roa Roman Province,. he makes every Book independant, and 
become a perfe&t Hiſtory, and withal the Reader not being 
amuſed, nor his memory confounded by running from: one 
AQion to inother, nor the Aﬀairs of one people or Nation to 
another, according tothe ſeries of time is not expoſed to the 
hazard 'of forgeeting what he had before read of a Concern, 
that breaks of in the middle, ro give way to others, as we fee 
in many other Hiſtories, bur may go on with all Delighe 
imaginable every thing here treated of, being perfeQt and 
entire in it (elf, Pat THE 
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OF THE 


AUT HOR. 


"" Efenins to write « Hifory of the Roman Hrs, I jndeed it 
3H to begin ator, of Bounds of their f " In 
the firſt place, t Tears part of thoſe Nations inhabiting 
the Coafts of the Ocean pay' them obedience; from 
thence entring into pry Melitery chews Sea by the Straits of 
| Gibraltar, which way ſoever you caſt your ejes, all \that you 
bebold of les or Ports or- Lands, is ſubjett to their Dominjon. The firſt peo- 
ple found = the right hand Coef of that = are the — _— 
and. em peg Africans, as far as: Carthape, int t 
ns are the Nomades, whom the Zatines call Numidians, as t ns call the 
Country Numidia.” Continuing onwards on w_ Sea Coaſt by the" Lybians, as 
far as the * Syrees on the Coa of Cyrene, r api ng Ar ws thew ſur- . A Wicks 
ceed the Fnukeu 7 ew the Cu of Cyan, nd axd a lhe þ ws ing upon ſands 
the * Palus Marien. Next them is found that great Moy which took its name « x1. .. i poſs 
from its Founder, Alexander, mn on the __ es 0 7 Egypt, and then fibly chas 


=; rows it ſelf up — - the Nile” ar as the which Hrode- 
Deal fs oY and Yeturning to # Fo at Pelufium, from whence ;* TITS 
oing along cheCe, Syria, .Paleſtine, and above them 4 part of A- 


ralyzor the Bao of the Red'Se Next to Paleſtine ies Pheznicia, above 
:chi3 the Country 0 e&lo Syria,vhich extends it ſelf as far as Euphrates. , 

A little higher are:the Palnyrians, exvirancd with ep ens which like- "bay _ 
wiſcextend themſelves us far as Eu hi\grve Bounds to the 
Syrians are the Cilicians and Ca vr roger their Nel loare geo that Armenia 
called the lefſer oa follow all thoſe other Nations which ſubmit tothe Roman 

08 the'* "Eaxime Sea, of which number the Syrians and Cilicians lie wp- «y,,,, _.n., 

on the Mediterranean. As far the Armenians and Cappadocians, a_ ure on the Black Sea. 
one ſide bounded by the Pontick Nations, 4 on the other fide joyn thoſe © people 
"wing 
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The Author's Preface: | 
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Toi inthe Cones nent,-environed by Armenia Major, where the”; Romang Te- 

no Tribnte" but ently hve a right of naming their Kings. Now between , 
1 | Capprdocians ard the Cilicians there 3s a great Peninſula which Fea 
iro the” Sex, whoſe right hand Coafts ave bounded by the Liuxine, MP 
Fe tleſpout ard eHEgean Sets, and the left fe the Seas of Pamphylia and Egypt, 
for all theſe Seas tompoſe rhis Peninſula, whoſe Inhabitants towards the Feyptian. 
Sea ure the Pamphilians and the Lycians, and. Sfher rhens the Cartans, as far as. 
Ionia : and theſe towards the Fuxine Sea, the Propontick and FH: tel ont are”. 
the Galatians, Bythinians, /yſians and Phrygians: and thoſe who inlabis the . 
middle parts are the Lydians and Piſidians : f may pork Wations within 
this Peninſula ys itted to the —_ Rule. "Moreover, beyond the Strait 
the European (id ey poſſeſſed other Provinces on the Euxtn ee, 4s bk, 
and Thrace,” bo 3% fu they lay wpow that Sea. © 

\ wr * 


© ppoſite” fo "OY begins the Gulf of the PIR 064" next to it is the Y 
of Lain, and then that of Sicily, which is followed by the Tyrrhene Sea which. 
reaches to the Pillars of Hercules. On the Coaſts of all theſe Seas which extend © 
themſelves from Tonia to the Otean, there lie' many Provinces of the Roman. 
: Empire, as all Greece, Theſſaly, Macedonia, the remainder of Thrace, . 
Pannonia 4zd Tllyria, and Pa them Italy, which is waſhed : ne ottom of tf} .. 


by the Ionian Sea, paſſes Syrrhiench.s extending Wo, as Gaul, 
a part of” which 1ics upon t ranean, ters art "a rae 
{wc ,* ah forme have the Pe their Frontier. = oltows all Spain 


and Celtiberia, which extend themſelves along the C, wg of the Northers and and\. 
Weſtern Ocean to the Pillars of Hercules. : 4 


7 ſhall fyick of theſe people mote exeitly, as the that 7148 y 
1s TENE WET ts: re ſl fo the Bowpds of thi 


jemhes the as Bpie in img ts + for their Dominiohs in "Aa He 
are bounged by the Euptrates, 4ſount Caucaſus, &vd Colchos, extending at 
felf* ro the Saxine Sea, and the remuintler of that \Seu Coaſt. ny # Eutope its 
Boupds are the _— ext Rivers of the Rhine, xd the Danube, of which the _ 
Rhine tofe 7% ren 5 the nant Ocean, and the Danube in the Fuxine Sea, 
- Bot'batthut Dominion extends it ſelf ovr Some Germans beyond the 
Rene? andooer the Geres whom they call Daci, beyond the Danube. 


| Theſe are WY Limits ents the Continent, as we after a m"— cur ious earch 
hee lexry'd. . Beſides which all the Iſlands in the Mediterranean, as U o 
clates ; ades, Echinades, Tyrrhenides, Baleares, and «n infiaite 
nembes "of ber of different names in the Seas of Africk, Ionia, 
Myttoe;' Sicily, a»d onr Sea, as {i en ire which for their excellence 
Greeks calf pfeat, «s Cyprus, Crete, Rhodes, Lesbos, Eubaa, Sicily, > | 
dinia,: Corlica: 7» ſhore, of all their Iſles as well great «x ſmal, depend pon the 
Romans, ' ho moreover heving landed their Ferces in Ry, which is an 
fo yreat, that it ſeems wr: Continent, they have conquered the better 
6 the remainder as not worth their pains: mor s het does the, - 
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The Author's Preface. 
Though they have now ſubdned ſo many People and Nations, yet were they 4- 
bove for banded years before hs dots. r hu Maſters of all Te 
Two hundred and fifty years they lived under their Kings, till having expelled 
them with a ſolemn Oath, never to admit them again, thelr Common-weelth 
was governed by the worthieſt Citizens, and by Magiſtrates which they yearly 
changed, inſomuch, that within two hunared years after the firſt frue hundred 
it was by continual Viitories, and the aſſiſtance of Strangers, who from all parts. 
ſought their alliance, increaſed to ſuch a height, that in thoſe times the Romans 
| betamie Conquerors of a great number of Provinces. 


After which Czlar having made himſelf the moſt powerful of the Ape he 
lived in, was ſo near nſurping the "hg x. that he bolt the Romans only the 
ſh1ddow and name of a Common-wealth, whilſt he in effetf was become abſolute 
Maſter of it ; inſomuch, that from bis time even to this all that great —_ 
his payed obedience to one fingle perſon, whom, to avoid the oialaieg of their 
Oath ('occording to my opinion ) they ftiled nothing but * Frperonr ; and in- * Commander 
deed the name it ſelf ſeems much more genuine, as being likewiſe common to —_ "__ 
thoſe who commanded an Army for a time : and yet the) are indeed Kings in ef- army. 2 
fetf. *Tis now two hundred years ſince the firſt of thoſe Emperours unto our 
time, during which, a long and conſtant peace having- ſecured their Dominion, 
the City is become both beautiful and rich. For the firſt mightily added to the 
Provinces, and reſtrained within bounds of duty thoſe which bad 4 mind to re- 
volt.” And in ſhort, very prudently _ rather to content themſelves with 
thoſe rich Countries on the Sea Coaſt, and with the well ordering of them, than 
ro ſtretch their Empire ad infinitum, over and barbarous Nations from 
whom they conld reap no advantage : 7my ſelf have ſeen at Rome Ambaſſadors 
who heve come expreſly to ſubmit themſelves and their Country to the Roman 
Empire, whom the Emperour would not accept of, becauſe they could bring no- 
thing to his Coffers ; for they Fry Kings toa multitude of "Nations, whofe Do- 


minions they themſelves and are at the expence to defend ſundry Pro- 
| 0n0nr to deſert thoſe whom = have once taken 


iſe 
wvinces, efteeming it a great br 
into their protettion. 

They have always been careful to maintain on their Frontiers mighty Armies, 
as Guards to this vaſt Empire, which both by Sea and Land they havewith ſuch 
labour and diligence maintained, as if it had been but ſome little Province: 
wor was ever any Dominion of ſo great extent, and ſo long daration together. 
For if we conſider Greece ſince t Hows of Darius, which was the time of 
its beginning of Glory, until Philip the Son of Amyntas adding to him the 
Athenians, Lacedemonians and Thebaxs, there would yet be no compariſon: 
for the Greeks rather made Har about the preheminence of their Cities, thaw 
ro enlarge their Territory ; and the nobleſt of their Actions was but the Defence 
of their Liberty againſt foreign Princes : for when any of them deſigned topaſi 
into Sicily , in order to any Conqueſt, they ftill came off with diſhonoar ; or 
if at any time in 4 hoſtile manner they emtred Aſia, they were forced to  re- 
treat without doing anynmtmorable Ation. In ſhort, the Grecian Proweſf, as 
ambitiout as it was,' never conquered any thing out of Greece which it any long. 
time enjoyed, being contented with preſerving the Liberty of that Country, and 
the veputation'of an iwvincible valonr 4 but after. the time of Philip the Son of 
-Amyntas,* a4 his Son Alexander, their Glory ſeems to-me 'very much dimi- 
niſhed : nor hid the Fmpire, fomded by them'in Aſia any thing to equal that e-. 
ſtablighed by the Romans in Europe, conſidering. the weakneſs and effeminacy 4 
I = | b 
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rthens altogetber ) - continue nine bundred years; .as 
the Roman Power has done, which [477 ta this inſtant,. and yet the. extent of 
thoſe three Empires was lefi by one. half than that of - the Romans, if we comr 

Fi 6 he other ; for the Roman Empire reached from the 


the Authors "A . | 
 - 4avs. buthby the £28 ##thoſe times when they were moſt powerful at Sea, mever had more thay 
| name of »- the Oulph of Pamphilia, with the Jland of: Cyprus and ſame [wall matter 
| ulf” which-is of no great exs 


to alliſt tem der that' Kingdom was raiſed to a prodigious and an incomparable beight. of 
| m their War or? | Gf , . . «4 p 
' with the Pits, Freatneſ, as well for tts extent, and the number of its people, 4s for the:ex- 


a People that pegitious Ly 6 its Vidtories ; yet was it only like a flaſh of Lightning, af 


| thcn poſſeſſed 


Seetlens.”” hundred thouſand Foot-wew, forty thouſand Horſemen, three bundred. Ele- 
* Licutenan® phaxts trained to'the. Har, two thouſand. Chariots armed with Scythes,. with 
cies Ore" Arms te ſtore far three' huniired thouſand Mem ; and beſides all theſe: Lang- 


gerencies. 


go gther Sattapics not much inferiour to this, 


\nevet-di{raayed fer not the lofio 
fardelen in ave ſing Battel, _ 


a1(y-0p- 
er 


The: Author s Prefaces! . 


poſed, them j they raiſed their Empire to that height of Glory. 4nd Greatneſs ; 
and at preſent reap the Fruits of both their good fortune avd Pradences _ 


indeed'the Subjech is greater thay that of the Mucedopian: Afſrirs, though they 
mere i their . feaſon paſſibly-more conſiderable. . Bus, for my part, ae Rn 
well: conſigered-the Roman /irtut, that 1 might make toe more. contemplative 
compariſon. of it with that of other Nations, 1 have given freedous to my 
thoue hts to wander from one pace to axother, frous Carthage ta Spain, from 
thence to Sicily or Macedonia, and fancied eicher an Embaſſic, or a Commilſſi- 
onto ſuccour the oppreſſed, awd thence like a perfett Vagabond (that had no- 
thing elſe to do ) returning either to Carthage or Sicily, 7 have colleted 
all things neceſſary to compoſe this Hiſtory : 7 informed my ſelf” how often 
the Romans ſent Ambaſſadors or Armies into Sicily, and of every minute 
Action they performed there, till they reduced it under that obedience it now ac- 
knowledges. 1 enquired into all Treaties of Peace, or Overtures between one or 
other that had been tranſacted between the Carthaginians and Roman People, 
what Hrongs one had done to the other, and what Loſſes and Overthrows each 
had received till ſuch time as Carthage was demoliſhed, and Africa was made a 
Roman Province; and at laſt how Carthage being rebuilt, Africa came into 
rhe ſtate we now findit : I have followed the ſame courſe through all the other 
Provinees, led by a curioſity to under ftand all that the Romans had done of great 
and glorious, to know the ſloth or induſtry of every Nation, the Virtue and 
Fortune of this vitforious People. And in ſhort, all things worthy recording : 
and imagining it would be no unpleaſant thing to the world to know the Roman 
Hiſtory , in this manner I laid my deſign to write the particular Actions of e- 
very Province by themſelves, omitting what in thoſe times was done elſewhere, 
and referring it to its proper place and order. 7 looked upon it likewiſe as un- 
neceſſary to ſet down throughout the whole the time when every thing paſſed, 


HOT.241 Valietent to obſerve it in Aﬀairs of moſt Importance. 


Let me add, that heretofore the Romans had but one name, like other men, 
in procef of- timse they added another ; and it is not long -=u that ſome of them 
took a third, the better to make themſelves be known, either by ſome bodily mark, 
or ſome advantageous endowment of mind ; ſo ſome Greeks likewiſe to their 
names added .Sirnames, herefore 7 ſhall ſometime make uſe of all their 
Names, eſpecially when I am treating of 1lluſtrious Perſonages, to the intent 
they may be the better known ; but 1ſhall call many, as well of the one as the 
other, by thoſe names moſt agreeable to the matter in hand. 


For the Order and Method of this Hiitory, *tis taken from the time in which 
theſe Wars were begun and ended ( notwithſtanding there were divers others 
—_—__ , mhich are omitted to avoid confuſion.) Wherefore the ſeveral 
Books ſhall take their Titles from the matter, as the Punik, Syrian, Parthi- 
an, Mithridatick, Iberian, 4zd Hannibal's ZYar, &c. 


As to the Domeſtick Seditions, aud Civil Wars, we ſhall treat of them 
according to the time in which the Authors of them lived, as that of Marius 
and Sylla;, of Pompey and Czfar , of Anthony and the other Czlar, ſir- 
named Auguſtus, againſt the Murderers of the firſt Czlar. And ſth, the 
War which the Conquerors made one againſt another, which is the laft Civil 
Har, andduring which, Egypt fell into the Power of the Romans. Thus the 


 Aﬀairs 


—J 


- Many Authors as well Greek as \atine have wrote of all theſe things, and 
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The Argumentof this Book. 


Roman Wars againſt the Carthaginians. III. The firſt Punick War 
where Attilius was defeare by Xantippus. IV. Har of the Carthagini- 
ans againſt all the People of Lybia. V. The cauſe of the ſecond Ponick 
Har. NI. Scipio obtains C _ for this Har , makes ag" 


'I” Foundation of the City of Carthage. Il. A brief Recital of the 
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 XLVI. Zhe Carthaginians t 
Army in 


and advances into Sicily. VII. 7he Carthaginians prepare for defence, 
VIII. 7he gccaſion of Maſaniſſa's diſcontent axainf Syphax, and the Car- 
thaginiang.; IX. Sayio lands bn Afrita, XN. Maſaniſſa - an ambuſh 
for Hamo,, XI. Scipio beſieges, aud rakes Locha,: XII. Five thouſand 
Africans defeated by Scipio. XIII. Scipio beſteges Utica , where Syphax 
to gain time propoſes Conditions of Peace. XIV. Aſdrubal and Syphax 
deſign to _— Scipio. XV. Scipio calls a Conncil, where he reſolves to 
prevent bf Fgenmics. - "XVI. Scipio af[av/ts Adurubal's Camp by Niphe, 
rakes it, pillages it, and kills Joooo Mes. XVI. Afdrubal upow his de- 


”* feat is condenmed to death by the Carthaginians ; bt yet rallies his forces. 


XVIII 4 Sea-Fight between the Romans and Carthaginians. XIX. Bat- 
zel between Syphax and Maſaniffa,; where Syphax « defeated, and taken 
Priſoner. XX. —_— Syphax's //ife, ſends her excuſes to Maſa- 
niffa, who receives ber, and them poiſons her, to avoid the delivering her up 
ro Scipio. XXL. Hanmo ſuboras People to ſet fire an Seipzo's Camp, they 
are diſcovered, and put to death, XXIE Scipio waſting the Country , the 
Carthaginians conſult about the re-calling f Hanmbal, yet ſend their. Am- 
baſſadors to Rome, to treat of Peace , which is concluded between the two 
Eſtates, XXAIL. Hannibal retarmed to Aﬀrica, prepares for War, and the 
Carthaginians break the Peace by pillaging the Roman Ships. XXIV. Han- 
nibal «ndertakes the Charge of the Army,is hardly put to'it by Scipio, where- 
upon he ſues for Peace, mhich is graniked him - but the my will not con- 
ent. XXV. Hannibal coxfers with Scipio , who forces him at length to 
give Battel, XXVI. The two Generals draw up their Armies in Battalia, 
and make their Orations to their Sowullliers, XXVII. The Battel between 
Hannibal a»d Scipio, where Hannibal i defeated. XXVIII. Scipio ap> 
proaches Carthage , the Citizens ſue for Peace, which is granted on 
Condition the Senate ratifie it. XXIX. The People oppoſe the Peace, yet 


es 10 Rome, where at an Aſſembly of the Senate, the Peace is ra- 


tified. ' Scipio's Triumph. XNXXI. Difference betwixt Maſanifla and the 


© Carthaginians, in which the Romans concern themſelves. XXXII. The 
great Battel between Maſaniſſa, and the Carthaginians, with the ſiege 0 


t heir Camp by that King, who makes them paſi under the Toke. XXXI1II. 
The Romans laying hold on the occaſion, it ts decreed in the Senate to make 
Har upon Carthage, and that that City be raſed,. XXXIV. The Conſuls 
advance into Sicily, whither the Carthaginians bring them three hundred of 
their children for Hoſftages. XXXV. From Sicily they paſi to Utica, where 
the Carthaginians yield up their Arms. XXXVI. The Conſuls declare to 
the Deputies, the Senates reſolution, touching the demoliſhing of Carthage. 
XXXVII. Hanno's Oration to the Conſuls to mover them to compaſſion. 


XXXVIII Cenforinus 4»fwer. *XXXIX. 7he Carthaginians hearing the 


. News, in deſperation prepare for Yar. XL. Deſcription of the City o 


Carthage. XLI. 7he beginning of the fiege. XLII. Anoble At of Sci- 
pio's, yer but Tribune. XLIN. Death of Maſaniſſa, whoſe Goods are di- 
vided among his Children by Scipio, the Executor of his Fill. XLIV. 
Scipio draws Phameas to the Roman Party, they go both to Rome, and are 
magnificently received. XLV. Calphurnius Piſo, ad L. Mancinus, come 
ro command the Army, who ſpend the Summer without doing any thing. 

6 a heart and contemn” the Romans. XLVIL 
Scipio chofen Conſul, he comes to Ultica, where he finds Mancinus, and the. 
eat danger, from which he dif-emgages them. XLVIM. He re- 
eftabliſbes Diſcipline inthe Army. XLIX. He takes the place of Megara. 
L. He ſeizes on the Neck of the Peninlula, where he fortifics himſelf, _ 


rr 
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by that means brinzs a Famine into the City. LI. He blocks up the Pore of 
Carthage with a da», and the Carthag inians open another paſſage on the 
other ſide, at which they iſſue out with a great number of ſbips. Ll. 4 
Sea-fight with a/moſt «qual loff. LI. Scipio fiezes on the great Platform, 
or Bulwark before the Valls, LIV. He takes and pilleges the Camp before 
Nephere , 4nd makes himſelf Maſter of all the Plain-country of T;ybia. 
LV. He takes the City, and thoſe in the Citadel ſubmit-,. ſave only the Run- 
aways with Aſdrubals Yife. LVI. He ſends the News to Rome, and 


after having given all neceſſary Orders in Africa, returns to Rome , which 
| be enters in triumph, | | 


He Phenicians built Carthage in Afica, fifty years before |. 
| the ſack of 770. It was Founded by Xorms, and Carthe- 
 . don, oras the Romans, and indeed the Carthaginians 
themſclves, will have it, by a Tyrian Lady called Dido, 
who (her Husband _——— murdered by Pygma- 
leon Tyrant of Tyre , which was revealed to her 'in a 
Fo Dream) conveyed aboard all the Treaſure ſhe could, and' ſhipping her {elf 
with ſome Tyrians that fled from the Tyranny ,' came 'to Zyb-4 ,- to that 
| place where how Carthage ſtandsz and uponthe people of that Countries 
\ Tefuſalto receive them, they demanded for their Habitation only ſo much 
\ Land as they could compaſs withan Oxe-hide. This propoſition ſeemed 
ridiculous to the Africans, and they thought it a ſhame to refuſe Strangers 
a thing of ſo ſmall conſequence ; beſides they could not nnagine how any 
Habitarion could be built in ſoſmall a patch of ground, and therefore that 
they might have the pleaſure to diſcover the Phenicians ſubtilty , they 
granted their requeſt. Whereupon the Tyrians taking an Oxe-hide, cut it 
round about , and madeſo fine a Thong, thatthey therewith encompaſſed 
the place where they ' afterwards built the Citadel of Carthage, which 2p 
from thence was called * Byrſa. Soon after by little arid little ex- *Byria, # 
tending their limits, and becoming ſtronger then their Nei ,. as G7 eek fron 
« they were much more cunning, they cauſed Ships to built tof#* #4 
tratfick on the Sea after the manner of the Phenicians, by which means 
they built a City adjoyning to their Citadel. Their power thus 
encreaſing, they became Maſters of Zybia, and the circumadjacent 
Sea ; and at laſt making War upon Sicily, Sardinia, and all the Iſlands 
of that Sea, and even in S»aix w elf, they fent thither Colonies, till 
at length from ſo {mall a beginning , they formed an Eftate compa- 
Table in Power to that of the Greeks, and in Riches to that of the 
Perſians. 


But about ſeven hundred years after the Foundation of Carthage, the Ih 
Romans won .S:ci/y trom the Carthaginians, and after that Sardinia, and at 
length in the ſecond Punick War, Spair it ſelf. After which theſe. Nations 
being in continual War , the Carthaginians under the command of Fan- 
nibal waſted 7taly for ſixteen years together, till fuch time as the Romans 
commanded by Cormelius Scipio the Elder, deprived them of their power, 
taking from them their Ships, and Elephants, anl forcing them to pay Tri- 
bute; whereupon a ſecond Peace was concluded between theſe two People. 
This laſted fifty years , afrer which began the third and laſt Punick 
War, in which the young Scipio being General of the Romans, Carthage 
was utterly ruined, 2nd {trict prohibition made of Rebuilding it. Howe- 
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ver, the Romans founded another Town in a place near adjacent, which 
they made choice of for the greater conveniency of keeping the Africans 


- Mſubjeftion. Now-becauſe in our Hiſtory of Sicily , we have already ſet 


downall the memorable a&ts of the Carthaginians there, and in that of 
Spain, what paſſed in that Country, as likewiſe in that of Hannibal , all the 
actions of that Captain in /ta/y, we have reſolved in this Book to write 
only what was done in Zyb:a, after the beginning of that War which ſuc- 
ceeded that of Sicily. . | | | 


When therefore the War of Sicily was ended , the Romans armed 
three hundred and fifty Ships, with which they made a deſcent into Zybia; 
where after having reduced ſome Cities under their obediquee, they- left 
Attilins Regulus to command the Army. This General gained the Romans 
two hundred Cities more, which ſurrendred to him, being weary of the 
Government of Carthage ; and preſſing forward his Comps he ſpoiled 
their Territories; even to their very Gates.After all theſe loſſes, which the 

rthaginians believed happened to them only for want of good Generals, 
they demanded one from the Lacedemonians, who ſent to them Xarrippus. 
Atrilige was now encamped near. the Fens of Zybia, from whence upon 
Intelligence of this Captain's arrival,he advanced towards the Enemy; but 
having taken his march along the Edge of the Marſhes, and in the greateſt 
heats of Summer, his Souldicrs were grievoully incommoded by the weight 
of their Arms , by thirſt, heat, labour , and the darts thrown on them, 
from the Mountains ; yet though they marched in this condition all the 
day, coming towards the Evening toa River, which now only ſeparated 
the two Armies ; he forthwith made his Men paſs over, believing it would 
ftrike a terrour into Xartippms his Army. The Lacedemonian on the 
other ſide, judging it would be no hard matter to overcome people haraſſed 
in that manner , beſides that he had the night to favour him, preſently 
drew up his Army in order and advanced to charge 4#ri/ius. In which he 
was not deceived, for of thirty thouſand Men that compoſed the Roman 
Army, a few only faved themſelves in the City of {pides, all the reſt were 
ſlain or taken Priſoners,and the General himſelf fell into the Enemies hand. 
Yet this advantage obſtrufted not the Carthaginians , ryred with the 
War, from ſending Ambaſſadors to Rome to demand Peace, and -#tilius 
himſelf went upon Parol, to return himſelf a Priſoner if he obtained it nor. 


' And yet this.Captain when he came to confer with the prime Men of 


Rome, was lo far from inclining them to Peace, that he perſwaded them to 
continue the War ; and without doing ought elſe returned to Carthage, re- 
ſolved to ſuffer the utmoſt of their torments, and indeed the Carthaginians 
ſhut him up in a Cask driven full of ſharp Nails, where he ended his Life 
moſt miſerably. However, this good ſucceſs was the cauſe of Xantippus 
his death, for the Carthaginians fearing leſt all the honour of the ViCttory 
would be attributed to the Lacedemonians, feigned a gratification of their 
General , making him magnificent Preſents, and ſending him back in Gal- 
leys of their own, but with orders to the Commanders of them , that as 
foon as they came into the _ Sea, theyſhould throw Xaztipprs and the 
Lacedemonians over-board ; fo unhappy 2 recompence did this valiant Man 
receive for ſobrave an Action. And this is all that was done conſiderable 
in the firſt Punick Wars till ſuch time asrthe Carthaginians quitted to the 
Romans all their Rights in S:ci4y ; Now we have in our Sicihan Hiſtory ſet 
down in what manner this Treaty was made, therefore ſhall ſay no more 
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here. It will, be ſufficient to underſtand that by this means Peace was 
concluded between the People of Rome and Carthage. ' 


| YE 


| Afterwards the Africans who were ſubjeCt to the Carthaginians and TV: 
aſſifted them againſt Szcily, and the Celres who ſerved under their pay 
in that War, complaining that the promiſes made them had not been'per- 
formed, declared War againſt them,which obliged thoſe of Carthage to de- 
mand aid from the Romans as their friends, from whom notwithſtanding 

they could obtain no more, ſavea permiſſion to re ncaa in /taly at 
their own Charge:for and indeed by rhe Articles of the Treaty they could 
not require ſo much as 'that favour ; how be it the Romans ſent deputyes: 
into rica to determine the difference, and make Peace between theſe 
people. Bur the Africans would by no means hearken to it,offering rather 
ro ſubmit themſelves to their government if they defired it, which how- 
ever they would not accept: this was the reaſon that made the Carthagis 
nians fit out ſo powerful a Fleet to revenge themſelves on theſe Revolters, 
that the Sea being no longer left open to the Lybians ; by which they 
might fetch in Proviſions, and the land being left untill'd by reaſon of the 
Wars, they were reduced to ſuch great ſcarcity, as inforced them to return 

under the Carthaginians obedience. | y 


This mighty Fleet not only pillaged the Lybians but evenall they mes V; 
with, and the Romans themſelves, whom they threw over-board after they 
had rifled them, that it might not come to be known at Rome, and indeed 
it wasa long timeere theſe crimes were diſcovered, and when they were, 
the Carthaginians ſeemed very averſe to the giving fatisfaQtion, till ſuch 
time that War being by the Romans declared againſt them they quitted 
Serdinia in reparation of this injury. And this Article was added to the 
firſt treaty of Peace. Sometime after the Carthaginians ſent an Army into 
Spain to rediice it under their obedience, and becauſe they affailed thoſe 
Feople ſeparately, they had already well advanced their Conqueſts : When 
the Saguntines had recourſe to the Romans for aid : Hereupon the Cartha- 
ginians made a ſecond Treaty, by which they were bound not to Att any 
Hoſtilities beyond the River Zberns, but this Treaty was foon broken, for 
Hannibal paſt that River, and leaving the Forces in Sp4iz under the Com- 
mand of other Captains came thundring into Zraly with a Mighty Army. 
The Romans had at this time in Spain, Publius Scipio and his brother 
Cneus Cornelins, who after having gained ſundry Vittories, were ſlain by 
the Enemy. Thoſe who ſucceeded them had no better ſucceſs,until Scipio 
the Son of that Publins who was kill'd in Spain being commanded thither 
with an Army, all the world looked upon him as a man ſent by the Order . 
of Heaven, and guided by a Divine Spirit, ſo great and glorious were his 
Actions. At laſt having gain'd much Honour and Renown, he deli- 
vered up the Army into their hands whom the Senate had appointed to 


ſucceed him. 


Being returned to Rome he demanded Commiſſion to paſs into wy 
Africa with an Army, promiſing himſclf both to oblige Hannibal to quit | 
Htaly, and to force reaſon from the Carthaginians in their own Country. 

Many who had the higheſt charges in the Commonwealth diſliked the 
projeQt, alleging there was little appearance of doing any good by ſendin 
an Army into rica, and quitting /taly, already by the Wars reduced al- 
moſt to extremity, whilſt Hanx:52 raged with Fire and Sword, and F1amno 
was 
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was coming to fall on them with great multitudes of Ligurians and Celtes. 
But the oppoſite party argued that it might well be believed that the Car- 
thaginians who attempted not the Conqueſt of /taly, but becauſe they 
feared nothing at Home, would ſoon recal Hannibal when they ſaw War 
at their own Doors, this opinion prevailed, but upon condition that Sip:o 
ſhould make no levies in /taly {o long as Hannibal was in Arms, but if any 
Volunteers preſented themſelves he might make uſe of them as likewiſe of 
the Army of Sicily ; they likewiſe permitted him to take for his paſſage 
ten of their Gallies ready. fitted, with all thoſe that he could find in Sic:1y, 
yet without furniſhing him with any Mony, but what himſelf could raiſe 
among his private friends, ſo mean opinion had they. of this enterpriſe 
which afterwards proved of ſuch mighty importance. But Scipio who 
ſeem'd carried ro Carthage by ſome Divine Power, tranſported him- 
{If into Sicily with only about ſeven thouſand. Horſe and Foot, out of all 
wiich he choſe three hundred of the moſt ſtrong and comely youth for a 
guard to his Perſon ; he would not arrive them in /ra/y, but as foon as he 
arrived in Sicily he commanded a like number of the richeſt of the Iland 
to appear at a certain place with the faireſt Arms and beſt Horſes they 
could! procure'; And as foon 'as they were come gave them leave to put 
other Perſons in their places, which being accepted by the Sicilians he pre- 
{ſented tothem his three hundred young men commanding them, to give 
them their Arms:and their Horſes, which they willingly conſented to, 
thus, inſtead -of three hundred Sicihans, S$:pz0 mounted and armed his 
three hundred Italians, who could not but give him thanks for ſuch 

a favor and indeed did afterwards ſerve him Excellently well in many 

occaſions. 


-: As ſoon 'as the Carthaginians underſtood theſe things they gave 
Commiſſion to +{drubal the ſon of Giſco to afſemble Elephants and ſent to 
Mago who ' was then raiſing Forces in Zzgurza, fix thouſand Foot, 
eight hundred Horſe and ſeven Elephants with ' Orders forthwith 
to entcr * Hetruria with all the force he” could make, hoping to 
oblige Scipio to quit his deſign on Zybia. ago was not over-quick, 
in the Execution of theſe Orders, whether it were that he could not 
joyn with Hannibal, who was far diſtant, or that he foreſaw a troubleſome 
event of the Enterpriſe. /dr»b4/ upon his return from the Chaſe of the 
Elephants, levies upon the Lands of the Carthaginians and Lybians, ſix 
thouſand Foot and eight hundred Horſe, he buys likewiſe five thouſand 
ſlaves for the Gallies, and the Numidians furniſhed him with two thou- 
ſand Horſe, beſides ſome Foreign Mercenary Troops, ſo that having 
aſſembled an Army compoſed of ſundry Nations , h2 broughr them 
about rwo hundred Furlongs from the City and there excerciſed and 
trained them. 


There were at preſent in \widia divers Kings whoſe Eſtates 
were ſeparate, among whom Syph.cx held the firſt degree. AZ1ſſaniſſa Son 
to the King of the Maſſeſulians a Warlike People, was likewife very con- 
ſiderable, and was withal ſo comely of a and athive of mind thar 
Aldrubal the lon of Gifco one of the principal men of Carthage deſired him 
for his fon in law though he were a /Vumi4/az, As foon as the Marriage 
was agreed upon, that young Prince went to make War in S$4iz ; bur 
Syhax who was in love with the Lady, mad that ſhe was eng:ged to ano- 
ther, with an Army invades the Carthaginians Lands, and promiſes $cip#9 
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( who came out of Sai» to confer with him ) that if he would aſſault 
Carthage he would joyn Arms with him ; which was the reaſon that the 
Carthaginians, who knew well of what importance Syphax would be to 
them mm this War, gave him Maſaniſſa's Mittreſs in Marriage without ei- 
ther his or Adrubals own knowledg ; for they were both together in Spaiy. 
—_—_ Prince receiving advice of the atfront done him, fo m TE 
ſented it, that to revenge himſelf he entered into a ſecret alliance with 
Scipio, which yet could not be. kept fo private but it came to //arabals 


knowledge, who though he were much troubled ar the injury done to this - 


Lover and his Miſtrefs,yer he believed he was bound to prefer the publick 
to his private .rclentment, and therefore to make away Maſaniſſa. 

To which end, when this Prince was upon return from Spain to take pol: 
ſeſſion of his Fathers Kingdom, lately dead, he gave him ſome Horle to 
accompany him, with Orders to deſtroy him, un what manner ſoever it 
were; bur the Ki ———_ their deſign, withdrew himſelf privily out 
of their hands, and went to ſeiſe upon his Fathers Kingdom, which after 
he had got poſleſhon of, he drew together a flying wing of people accu- 
ftomed to hight by night as well as by day and to charge and retreat in a 
marvelous manner: for ſo they make war in N»midiz, where the men eaſily 
endure hunger, live on herbs inſtead of bread, and drink only water, and 
where the Horſes never eat Oats but feed only on Straw and Grafs, and 
drink but ſeldom. afaniſſa's Army was compoſed of twenty thouſand 
men of this temper, with whom he made ſtrange incurſions, ſpoiling the 
Neighboring Provinces out of deſign to keep his men in Exerciſe. Theſe 
preparations made both the Carthaginians and Syphex, who had been com- 
plices in the affront put upon the young Prince, believe they were made 
only to ſerve againſt them, wherefore they reſolved to prevent him, ma- 
king account that after they had defeated him, they would go meet the 
Romans. They had a far greater Army then he, & carried along with them 
great quantities of Baggage and Waggons, loaden not only with things 
neceſſary but voluptuous, on the contrary Maſaziſſz was in all labor 
an Example to his Souldiers ; Among all his Cavalry there was no loads 
either of Proviſion or Baggage, fo that having nothing to hinder them, 
ſometimes they made a retreat, ſometimes they —_ the Enemy , and 

then again retired into places ftrong by Situation. It ſometimes he per- 
ceived himſelf preſſed too hard upon, he gave order to his people to fave 


themſelvesas they beſt could, and in the mean time kept himſelf conceal- 


ed only with a few, till ſuch time as all returning by day or by night, 
they were again aſſembled at the place by him appointed for their Ren- 
dezvouz. Nay ſometimes it hapaed;that he hid himſelf only with two 
i horſemen in a Cave,about which the enemy lay encarnped, and that with- 
out being diſcovered. And it was indeed his principal care that the ene- 
my ſhould not know the place of his retreat, that they might never be 
able to aſſail him, but alwaies be forced to ſtand upon their own defence, 
As for proviſion he gave himſelf not much trouble, ſtill furniſhing himſelf 

nightly ſurpriſes and whether it were Village, Town or City, he 
JET all, dividing the Prey among his Companions. For which rea- 
fon many Numidians flocked to him, not for pay, for he had none eftabli- 
ſhed, but for booty which was more worth then pay. 


Whilſt, Mafaniſſs thus made war againſt the Carthaginians, Sc:pzo 
had perfe&ted his preparations in Szci/y,fothat having ſacrificed to Zuprrer 
and Neptuxe, he ſet fayl for Africa with two and fifty long mv = 
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hundred Ships of burthen, and a great number of Barks and Shallops : his 
forces were compoſed of Sixteen thouſand foot and Six hundred horſe,and 
with them he brought great ſtore of Arms and Engines of War. Sphax 
and the Carthaginians having advice of his coming reſolved to make a 
diſſembled peace with 7aſan:iſſa, and to patch up things with him until 
ſuch time as they had defeated Scipio. Bur well he knew their defign, and 
that he might pay them in their own Coyn, (having firſt ſent advice to 
Scipio) he comes to find out Aarubal with his whole body of horſe as if 
he had been indeed reconciled. It was near unto. Utica that ſarubal, 
Syphax and Maſaniſſa were incamped ſeparately, and Scipio having been 
driven by the winds on that Coaſt, was likewiſe encamped near unto -{- 
arubal, who had twenty thouſand foot, ſeven thouſand horſe, and twenty 
ſeven Elephants. Whether Syphax were afraid,or that he had a mind to 
betray all parties, he feigned that his Neighbors had invaded his Kingdom, 
and under pretence to go and defend it, left the others. 


Scipio in the mean while having reduced ſome Cities under his 
obedience, ſent daily out ſome of his people to skirmiſh, that he might 
draw Aſdrubal to a battel, which yet he deſpaired todo, when Maſaniſſa 
by night comes ſecretly to his Camp, where after ſome Civilities paſſed on 
either ſide, he adviſes him to place the next morning five thouſand men in 
Ambuſh, about thirty furlongs from Urica, near the tower of feathocles, 
formerly Tyrant of Syracuſa ; And about break of day he perſwades 
drubal, to ſend Hammo who commanded the horſe, to take a view of the 
Roman forces and throw himſelf into Urica, leſt the enemy lying ſo near, 
thoſe inhabitants ſhould revolt, offering himſelf to follow and ſecond him, 
if Zarubal thought it convenient. Hanno hereupon took the field with a 
thouſand choſen Carthaginian horſe, and ſome Lybians, Maſaniſſa with 
his Numidians followed : But when they were on the right hand of the 


Tower, Hanno with a few of his people having already taken the way 


towards Utica, a part of thoſe who lay in Ambuſh appeared, which gave 
opportunity to.Maſaniſſs to adviſe him, whom Harno had left to com- 
mand the Carthaginiar horle to charge, as if the Enemy had been but an 
inconſiderable number,and he himſelf followed under pretence of ſecond- 
ing him. The Africans hereupon advancing, the reſt of the Ambuſh ap- 
peared, and naw were theſe unfortunate people encloſed on all ſides, and 
as well by the Romans as by Maſaniſſe himſelf cut all in pieces, fave onl 
four hundred which were taken Priſoners. After this defeat he poſts af- 
ter Haxno,and coming up him as if he had been his friend, arreſts him and 
carries him priſoner into S:ip;o's Camp, and afterwards exchanged him for 
his Mother who was in 4ar«ba/'s hands. 


Aﬀer that S$:ip/o and a—_ were joyned together, they pil- 
laged the whole Country, and delivered from bondage thoſe Romans 
which they found in Fetters, deſtined to toyl and ſlavery, and who had 
been ſent thither by Hannibal from Spain, Sicily and even from tay it 
ſelf. Afterwards the laid Siege before a great City called Zocha, where 
they found great Jifficultics ; yet at length it hapned that as they were 
bringing the Ladders to the Walls, reſolved to take it by Storm, the inha- 
bitants by a Herauld demanded that they might have permiſſion to march 
out of the Town, with their Arms and Baggage ; whereupon Sip:o cau- 
ſed the Retreat to be ſounded. But the Souldiers angred at the miſeries 
they had undergone in the ſiege, would not obey, but ſcaled the _ 
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ling all they met with and ſparing neither ſex tor age ; The General ſent 
away without ranſom all that were ſaved, and as a puniſhment of their 
diſobedience, he took away all the plunder from the Souldiers, and cauſed 
thoſe Officers, were the caule of it, to caſt Lots for their lives, in the ſight 


of the whole Army, of whom three only he condemned to death, to whom 
fortune was not favorable. 


Being returned again to waſt the Country, 4arnbal laid a plot XII: 

to ſurprize him, and to effeQ it, gave Order to Mago who Commanded 
' his horſe,to charge him in the Front, whilſt he another way fell in upon the 
Rear. The Romans finding themſelves thus engaged in the midſt of their 
- Enemies, divided their Army, likewiſe into two parts, and Scipio and 
Maſaniſſs commanding each their body, cut in pieces five thouſand Afri- 
cans,took eighteen hundred Priſoners and purſued the reſt ſo cloſe, that 
many of them tumbled headlong dowa the iteep Rocks. 


-. Some days after $pio beſieged Urics by Sea and by Land, and XII. 
_—_— joyned two Gallies together, built Towers upon them, from whence 
he calt into the City Darts and Stones. Thus he did ſome damage to the 
inhabitants ; but he reccived likewiſe by the loſs: of ſome ſhips. Mean 
while in the- Siege by land = raiſed great platforms near the walls on 
which they planted batteries and with great * hooks ſtrove to pull down * The Greek 
the rampire. The inhabitants on the other fide undermined the be- <4 'hem, 
fiegers works by paſſages under ground, tumbling them down as faſt” by _ 
as they raiſed them ; they twined aſide the hooks with Ropes, ſo that rr tp 
they could take no effe& ; they oppoſed to the Rams great Timbers or ſor: of hooks, 
Booms which received the blow without endamaging the walls, and ſcychs : 
when the wind blew towards the Engines they darted out fire-brands to which they 
burn them. Inſomuch that $:ipio out of hopes to _ the City by this 744: «ſz of 
way of fighting, reſolved to carry i: by aſſault, when Syphax having intel- *” the ſame 
ligence of his deſign advances his Army, and encamps near Aarubal. _ ory the 
He declares himſclfa friend to both parties ; But it was only to gain ſo Rees only : 
much time, till thoſe other Ships then building for the Carthaginians rhe Rews 
were in a readineſs, and the Souldiers raiſed in -Gaw! and Liguria ar- beat the 
rived. He would likewiſe have become a Mediator between the two Wal in- 
Eſtates arid propoſed a Treaty, the Conditions of which were, that 9474 24 
the Carthagiman Army ſhould return our of Zaly, and the Romans _ v _ 
_ out of /ybia and for the re{t that Sizily, Sardinia and the orgy 
er Iſles that had belonged to the Carthaginians , together with nd for the 
$p4iz, ſhould remain entire to the people of Rome making his proteſta- word ram- 
tion that if either of the parties refuſed ro conſent to theſe propoſitions he per the. 
would joyn with the other ; In the mean time he uſed his utmoſt endea- ©r*%k. ſays, 
yours to gain M:ſani/, promiſing to ſecure tohim the Kingdom of the the bides and 
Maſſ-ſultens, and to give him in Marriage which of his three daughters he ©*” OE 
deſired. His agent that came to 7aſaniſſa with theſe offers brought ſtore », "4h ny 
of money along with him,to the cad that if he e2uld obtain nothing from ſcriprion in 
him he might eorrupc ſome of his Domeſticks to Murder him, and 2ccord- the ſeventh 
ingly not being able to gain him, before his return, he gave Mony to one of 39% of Cz- 
that Princes followers, who promiſed him to execute the treaſon; but when {as Com- 
he had received the ſumm diſcovered it to his Maſter who puniſhed the je 
ſuborner. Whereupon Sphax fteing all his Artifices fail declared him- — - 
{elf openly for the Carthaginians, und having by means of a Traytor ta- "_ 
ken a City in the plain Country _ 7 nolon, where the Romans had | av 
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ſtores of Ammunition and Proviſion, he put to the Swordall the Garriſon 
who refuſed to yield to him. 
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A great recruit of Numidians being come and the Gaules and 
Ligurzian Souldiers arrived with thoſe ſhips the Carthaginians had fitted 
out, they reſolved to fight. SHphax returned to the liege of Urica. /- 
drubal encamped near to Scipio, and the Carthaginian fleet came to- An- 
chor direQly againſt the other,to the end they might tall on all at a time, 
and ſo that the Romans being much tewer in number and ſeparate the one 
from the other, might not be able to ſuſtain the power of their enemies. 
Maſaniſſa having advice of this delign from ſome Numidians, went and 
communicated it to $5ipio, who without any delay ( judging that if his 
Army were thus divided they would not be ſtrong enough to ſtand the 
ſhock ) the ſame night aſſembled the Council, and when he ſaw they loſt 
time without reſolving any thing, he thus fpoke to his-Caprtains. 


| Certainly Gentlemen, there is a neceſſity in this octaſion both of great 
Comrage and Diligence, and we muſt reſolve to fight like deſperate men. Je 
muſt. ſtrive how to prevent our enemies, and brhold now the advantage we 
ſhall gain by it. This unexpefted aſſault will ſtrike a terror into them, and 
ſonce we are the fewer in 1umber, by charging them with all. our forces —_ 
together, we ſhall not have to deal with all our enemies, but only with thoſe we 
ſhall firſt attempt,ſince their Camps are ſiparate one from the other © thus we 
ſpall be equal in number and ſurpaſſ them in good fortune and bravery. 1f 
God give us vittory over the firſt we will ſcorn the other. If therefore you ap- 


' prove my opinion T will tell you in a few words which of three Armies we 


ſhall firſt aſſault,'n what manner we are to att, and when to bezin. Asſoon 
as they had all given their approbation of this advice. - /r is time, faid he, 
to put in Execution qur diffi: as foon as we have made an end of this conference. 
Whilſt it is night and dark, the fi:ht will ſeem more dreadful to our enemies, 
and we ſhall find them leſs prepared , b: ſides the obſcurity will hiader them from 
being able to ſuccour one another, and 1n this manner we (hall prevent this de- 
ſeen they have of aſſailin; us to morrov. Now 4s they are three Armies, that 
at Sea ts diſtant, and it ts not poſſible to aſſault ſhips by night ; Aldrubal and 
Syphax are not encamped 4 from each other, Aſdrubal is the Principal 
Chref, and Syphax barbarous, effeminate and fearful as he is, will never un+ 
dertake any thing in the dark ; WWherefore let us make an attempt upon A\- 
drubal-with all our Forces, and place Maſanilſa in Ambuſh againſt Syphax, 
if. by chance and contrary to our b:liof h» ſhould come to aſſiſt the other. Let us 
march with our foot dir-ily to Aſdrubal's Camp and ſtorm it couragiouſly 037 
all ſides, till we have forced his trenches. As for the Horſe ſince they are not 
fit for this night ſervice, WVe will plate th:m on the Avenues of the enemics 


. Camp, that if by misfortune we be repulſed they may ſupprtt and favour our 


Retreat, and if we gain the advantave they may pirſue and deſtroy the flyers. 
Having tniſhed this diſcourſe he gave order to his Captains forchwith to 
draw their Souldiers to Arms, whilft he ſacrificed to Courage and Fear,that 
none might in the night be terrified, but on the Contrary the whole Army 
bear themſelves couragioully in the Enterprite. 


-About the third watch the Trumpets founded” a dead march and 
all the Army advanced rowards -{/{/z-ha/* Camp without making the leatt 
noiſe till ſuch time as the Horl: had ſeized the Avennes, and the foot were 
upon the Ditch. Then was there raiſed among thema terrible noiſe of 
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confuſed voices mixed with Trumpets, the more to affright the enemy, 
and therewith falling on, they beat back the gone fll'd up the trench, 
pulPd down the Paliſadoes, and ſome of the boldeſt prefling forwards be- 
gan to ſet fire on the Tents, The Africans full of confultton take their 
Arms between ſleep and waking, and endeavor to draw into a battel, but 
the tumult was ſo great they could not hear the voices of them that Con- 
manded, and their General himſelf knew not the cauſe of the Alarm. 
The Romans thronged in among theſe people whom they found in diſor- 
der and ill Armed, ſetting all before them on fire, and putting all they 
met with to the Sword ; Their ſhouts, the ſight of them , and their 
fierceneſs, ſtroke terror into theſe miſerable people, and the night and 
the incertainty of the danger increaſed it, ſo that believing all their Camp 
was abſolutely taken, fearing to be involved in the general ruine they 
thronged in crouds towards the plain, where they thought they might be 
in more ſecurity, and every one taking his own way they fell into the 
hands of the horſemen, who made a moſt dreadful ſlaughter, Syphax 
heard this great noiſe in the night and ſaw the flames, but fiirred not out 
of his Camp,only ſent ſome Troops of Horſe to aſſiſt {aruba! who falling 
into Maſaniſſa's Ambuſh were all cut of ; When at break of day Hphax 
underſtood that A{4rubal was fled, that all his Army were either {lain, 
taken, or ran away, that his Camp with all his munition of war was in 
the Romans poſſeſſion, he deſerted all, retiring farther up into the Conti- 
tinent, out of fear icft Scipio returning from the Chaſe of Aſaruba! ſhould 
turn his Arms againſt him, leaving his Camp and all it's - furniture as a 


prey to Mafſaniſſa. Thus at one itroke in leſs then a night the Romans 


took two Camps and routed two Armies beyond compariſon greater than 
theirs. The vanquiſhers loſt about one hundred Souldiers, and the van- 
quiſhed about thirty thouſand, beſides two thouſand four hundred that 
were taken Priſoners, and ſix hundred Horſe that came to ſubmit them- 
ſelves to Scipio upon his return from the Victory, as for the Elephants they 
were all JOY wt wounded or killed, S$::p;o having | ge in this battel great 
quantity of Arms, Gold, Silver, Ivory and Horles, as well Numidian as 
others, and beholding the Carthaginian forces ruined by this great viQtory, 
diſtributed part of the-booty among his Souldiers, ſent whatever was moſt 
precious to Rome, and began to Exerciſe his Army in Labor and Travel,ex- 
peQting Hannibal, who was cre long to return from Zaty, as' was likewiſe 
Hanno from Liguria. 


Aſarubal General of the Carthaginians having been wounded 
in this nights battel, ſaved himſelf with five hundred Horſe at cds, 
where he rallyed ſome Mercenaries, and ſome fled Numidians, and gave 
liberty to all ſlaves that would bears Arms, and at le underſtanding 
that his Citizens had condemned him to death for his ill Conduct in this 
War, and that they had made Hazno the Son of Bomilcar his Succeſſor, he 
took a reſolution to keep himſelf with this Army, which conſiſted of three 
thouſand Horſe and eight thouſand Foat,beſides a great Number of Crimi- 
nals that reſorted to him, with which he marched through all places 
where he had any hopes to get proviſions, inuring them to hardſhip, having 
prepared himſelf to periſh if he could not overcome, which was a long 
time unknown as well to the Romans as Carthaginians, 


Mean while Scipio marched at the head of his Army to the very 
Walls of Carthage, where he preſented battel to the Citizens, but = 
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would not accept it. But Amilcar their Admiral went with one hundred 
Ships to the Port where Scip:0's Fleet lay, believing that before Scipio could 
return he ſhould eaſily defeat twenty Roman Gallies with his hundred 
Ships. But S$c#pio having intelligence of his Deſign ſent his Orders before 
to block up the Ports mouth with Ships of burthen, which they ranged 
before it at Anchor, in ſuch manner that there were paſſages left for the 
Roman Gallies to Sally out when they ſaw an advantage, and yet theſe 
great Ships were faſtned together by the Yard-arms, and ſerved as a wall 
againſt the enemies. The work was not quite finiſhed at his arrival,bur 
he ſoon brought it to perteQtion. The Carthaginian Ships then coming to 
aſſault the Romans were beaten off by flights of Arrows.and Stones, as 
well from thoſe in the ſhips as on ſhore, and from the walls of the Port,in- 
fomuch that moſt of them being battered and the Souldiers quite tyred 
they retired in the Evening without doing any thing. As they made 
their retreat the RomanGallies fallied by the paſſages which we ſpoke of be- 
fore;and when they found they could execute nothing, theyretreated into the 
Port by the ſame paſſages. Art length they brought to Scipio one of the 
enemies ſhips, but not a man in her. After theſe encounters, it being now 


winter, each party retired to their Garrifons. 


The Romans cauſed proviſion to be brought for themſelves by 
Sea, but thoſe of Hrics and Carthage being in great neceſſity plundred 
thoſe which brought them , till a recruit of ſhipping being come to 
Scipio he oppoſed the enemy in ſuch manner that they not daring longer 
to cruiſe as they were wont, thoſe Cities were miſerably afflicted with 
famine. During this ſame winter Syphex not being far diſtant, 1aſarniſſa 
deſired of Scipio a third part of the Roman Army, which being arrived un- 
der the Command of Ze/izs and joyned with that Kings Forces, they to- 
gether purſued Sphax, who ſtill retreated before them, till fuch time as 
coming to the Banks of a certain River he was forced to fight. The Nu- 
midians according to their Cuſtom caſt at firft charge ſhowers of Darts at 
each other,whilſt the Romans covering themſelves with their ſhields ftill 
advanced forward. Sphax n_ Maſaniſſa inthe heat of the Battel, 
tranſported with rage makes direQly towards him, and Maſariſſa joyfully 
runs to meet him: After they had generouſly fought as well on one ſide 
as the other, at length Sphax party was routed, and as he was paſling the 
river to ſave himſelf his horſe wounded by ſome accidental ftroke, reared 
and came backward with his Maſter into the water. Whereupon 1aſa- 
ziſſa preffing in, took him and one of his ſons priſoners,both which he ſent 
to Scipio.There were in this fight about two thouſand men fſlain,on Syphax 
his party ; the Romans loſt ſeventy five, and Maſaniſjs three hundred, 
there were likewiſe four thouſand of Syphax men taken priſoners, of 
which two thouſand five hundred were Maſlefuliens that had deſerted 
Maſaniſſa to take part with Syphax, theſe Maſaniſſa demanded of 
Zelizs, and having obtained his requeſt cauſed them to be all cut in 


pieces. _ 


After 'this they entred into the Territories of the Maſſeſultens, 
and of Syphax, to re-eſtabliſh Maſaniſje in his Kingdom by receiving thole 
who ſubmitted, and forcing thoſe to obey who retuſed. The inhabitants 
of Cirtha ſent deputies unto them with Orders to offer them the Royal 
Palace, and in —_— there came others to Maſaniſſa from Sophoxisba 


wife of the Priloner King, to excuſe her of that Marriage to which _ 
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had been forced. He eafily accepted of her Excuſes, but when he returned 
back to $1p70, left her ſtill at Crrrha, foreſeeing what would happen. When 
Syphax was brought to Scipzo, he was ask't by him what evil (enki had 
peryerted his ſpirit, to the violation of his faith, and deſpiſing of thoſe Gods 
that were witneſſes, by deceving the Romans in taking up arms againft 
them, and following the part of the Carthaginians their common enemy, 
= fter having intreated him as a friend to come into Af#ics. To which he 
anſwered, /t ws Sophonisba the daughter of Aſdrubal, with whom, 48 he, 
fo my ruine 1 fell in love, ſhe is paſſionately affetted to her Country, and there's 
210 man can withſtand what ſhe deſires, though T was your friend, her Charms 
made me the friend of her Country,and from that happineſf in which Tlived, has 
precipitated me into this miſery, ſince therefore I am now at your diſpoſe, and 


being loſt to Sophonisba, ought to fix my ſelf to your intereſts; I give you ad- 


vice to be careful leſt that woman draw Maſanifſa from you, for there is no 
hopes ſhe ſhould ever favor the Romans ſuch a lover fhe # of her Country. 
Theſe things he ſaid either becauſe they were indeed true, or out of jea- 
louſie to prejudice 1aſaniſſa. After this Scipio having an eſteem of $- 
phax prudence, and becauſe he knew the Country, called him to the 
Council of War and asked his advice, as Cyrus had formerly done with 
Creſus King of /ydia. Zelias being come and aſſuring him of what had 
been before told him concerning Sophonisba, Scipio required Maſaniſſa to 
deliver her into his hands, which he ſeeming averſe todo, declaring what 
had paſſed between him and that woman , Scipio urged it with more ri- 
gor,telling him he ſhould not think to withhold by force any part of that 
{poil which belonged to the people of Rome, that he ought firſt to pre- 


ent her, and afterwards requeit her back if he thought convenient. 


Whereupon he departed with jome Romans to deliver Sphonisba into their 
hands, but fixſthe poſted to her himſelf alone, and giving her a cup of 
poiſon, told her there was but this choice, either to Fink thar, or be car- 
ried Captive to Rome, and without ſaying word more remounted his horſe 
and returned: She having ſhewed the Cup to her Nurſe and intreated her 
not to mourn her death,fince thus ſhe died gloriouſly, preſently drunk up 
the poiſon. The Romans being come 4/2ſaniſſe expoſed the body to their 
view, and after having given it a funeral worthy a Queen, he returned to 
wait on Scipio, Who highly praiſed him, and to comfort him for the loſs 
of an evil woman, crowned him for the Victory gained over Syphax, 
and made him moſt Magnificent preſents. As for Sales he being carried 
to Rome,ſome were of opinion- they ought to pardon a man, had ſerved 
them ſo well in S$p4/z, others judged that he ought ro be puniſhed the ra- 
ther, for having revolted from his friends, but whilſt thele things were in 
debate he died of a diftemper occaſioned by grief. | 


When {/drmbal had well excerciſed his Army, he ſent a Mefſen- 
ger to Hanyo General of the Carthaginians Army to entreat him to accept 
him as a-Companion in that charge, and withal to tell him that there were 
ſome Spaniards in $ipio's Army, who might be corrupted by mony and 
promiſes to ſet on fire the Roman Camp, and there he would not fail to be 
ready at the time appointed, if the General thought it convenient: Haro 
having received this advice, though he deſigned to deceive 4{drnbal, yet 
reſolved to make uſe of it, and to that end ſent one of his prop into 
S:ipio's Camp with good quantity of Silver; This man ſhelters himſelf there 
as a Runaway and not being ſuſpected by any one, corrupted many, and 
after they had ſet a day for putting their deſign in execution, he returns 
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to Hanno, who preſently ſends him to Aſarubal, but as Scipio ſacrificed 


the Aruſpices having advertiſed him to beware of fire, he gave order to 
one of his Domeſticks to take care to ſee the fires put out in all places, 
where ſuch an accident might be feared. He continued for ſome days the 
ſame ſacrifices, and ſtill the entrails threatned him with the ſame miſ- 
fortune, which troubled him much and made him reſolve to diſcamp, but 
the plot was in this manner diſcovered. A Certain Roman Knight had a 
Spaniſh {lave who ſuſpeCting his companions had fome miſchievous de- 
Gen, feign'd himſelt of the party, and by that means having gain'd 
knowledge of the whole enterprize, diſcovered it to his Maſter, hits Maſter 
brought him to Scipio,who cauling the guilty wretches to be ſiezed on, put 
them all to death, and made their bodies be thrown out of the Camp. 
Hanno who was not far off having news of it, came not to the place ap- 
pointed. ALA4ſdruba/ who knew — of it, came, but ſeeing there 16 
many dead bodies, ſuſpeQting what had happened, retired. Haxzo took 
hence an occaſion to criminate him, and to beget an ilt opinion of him in 
the minds of the Souldiery, giving out that he was come expreſly to ſur- 
render himſelf to Scipio, but that he refuſing to accept him he was re- 
treated,and by this Calumny much increaſed the hatred the Carthaginians 
bore him. | | 


About the ſame time »:i/car made an aſſault upon the Roman 
Fleet, took a Galley and fix ſhips of burthen,; but Hzzxzo having made an 
attempt upon thoſe that beſieged Urica was repulſed and forced to a ſwift 
retreat. Sczpio however tyred with the length of that ſiege raiſed it withour 
more ado, and cauſed his Engins to be carried before Hypore, where find- 
ing no better ſucceſs he burnt them as uſeleſs, and took the field drawing 
thereby ſome Countries to his party,and ptllaging others. Inſomuch that . 
the Carthaginians aſtoniſhed at ſo many loſſes and diſaſters, choſe Hanni- 
bal General,, and ſent away ſhips for him, that he might make all the haſt 
he could for {frice, and in the mean time they ſent deputies to Scipio to 
treat of peace, hoping either to obtain it, or at feaſt gain time enough for 
Hannibals return. Scipio grants them truce, and having cauſed Gnicne 
victuals to be provided for his Army, gives them leave to ſend Ambaſl- 
fadors to Rome to treat the peace with the Senate and people of Rome. 
When they came thither they were received as enemies, for they lodged 
them without the City, and when they had audience, no other propoſition 
was made to them but to crave pardon. One part of the Senators de- 
claimed againſt the perfidiouſneſs of the Carthaginians, the breach of ſo 
many treaties, the miſchiefs Hziba! had done to the people of Rome 
and their allies as well in /raly as Spain, But others neces 0 that the 
Romans had more need of peace then the Carthaginians, ſeeing /raly was 
almoſt ruined by ſo many Wars, beſides there was much reaſon to fear fo 
=_ Fleets & Armies being ready to pour upon Scypio at one inſtant, Har- 
nrbal going out of /taly; ago out of Liguria, and anno being already 
at Carthage. Upon all which the Senate not coming to any agreement : 
ſent the two opinions to Scipio to ex2mine, with full Authority to a& 
whatever he thought moſt advantagious for the good of the Common- 
wealth : he concluded a peace of which the Articles were, That theCar- 
thaginians ſhould recal AZago out of Liguria, that for the future they 
ſhould entertain no foreign Souldiers under their pay, That they ſhould 
have no more then thirty long ſhips, That they ſhould not extend their 
Domtnions farther then the place called the Punick ditch. That they 
ſhould 
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ſhould deliver up all Captives and Runaways, and that within a limited. 
time they ſhould bring fixteen hundred Talents into the publick Treafiire, 
To Maſariſſs likewiſe they grinted by this Treatythat he ſhould enjoy not 
only the Country of the Maſſefuliens,but likewiſe all he -had Conquered of 
Syphax his Dominions. / Theſe Articles being agreed upon, Deputies from 
Carthage went to Roweyzto {wear -before the Conluls to keep them" inviol- 
able, and Commiſſioners went from Rome to Carthage to- receive the Oath 
of the Carthaginian Magiſtrates. This peace thus ſworn;the people of Rome 
gave. Mafantiſſa as an acknowledgment of his fidelity, and 'the ſervices he 
had done them, a Crown of Gold, a Cup of Gold, a Chariot of Ivory/-a 
Cloak of Purple, a Robe after the Roman Faſhion, a Horſe trapped with 
Gold, and a compleat Suit of Armor: FE _ 


In the mean time Hannib#! ſets fail for Carthage, much againſt XXII. 
his own inclination: for he had no confidence in the people of Carthage, 
whom he knew diſtruſtful of their Magiſtrates, and head! in their 
Counſels, and believing the peace not yet coneluded,or- that if it were it 
would not laſt long, he lands at' 4drumetam. - As ſoon as he was on Thore 
he ſends all about to ſeek for Corn, gives Order to buy horſes, - Allies him- 
{elf with the Prince of the Hreacides who are a Nation of \Vnmidir.He'cau- 
ſes to be ſhot to death with Arrows , four thouſand Horſemen rhat-had 
formerly ſerved Syphax, afterwards aſaniſſa, and now at laſt came to of- 
fer themſelves to him, becauſe he had a ſuſpition of them, but their Hor- 
ſes he divided-among his own people. Another Prince named Meſctulns 
came likewiſe to joyn with him with Zermina one of the Sons of Syphax, 
who yet held a great part of his fathers Kingdom ; Moreover he fiezed of 
ſome of the Cities belonging to Maſaniſſa partly by ſurrender, and 'part- 
ly by force, and Varce he took by ſurprize in this manner:being'in wanr of 
proviſions he ſent to them as to his friends till having found an opportunity 
he cauſed a great many of his people to enter Armed only with Daggers 
under their Coats, with Orders not to offer any affront to the Merc 
till they heard the noiſe of the Trumpet, but then to kill all they mer, 
and make themſelves Mifters of the Gates, thus was this City takenz On 
the other ſide, though the peace was fo lately made, Scipio yet upon'the 

lace, and the Cn Deputies not gonie from Rome, yet ſome 
ſhips laden with proviſion for the Romans ( having by ſtorm been driven 
into the Port cf Carthage) the Common People village them and put the 
Mariners in Irons, notwithſtanding all the threats of the Senate againſt 
this ſeditious rabble, and all the prohibition made againſt violating a Peace 
they had fo latcly ſworn. They cryed out to excuſe themſelves, that the 
treaty was nor juſt, and that they were more apprehenſive of famine then 
of any danger could arrive by the breach of the peace. Though Sc1p0 
w:re much offendcd at thisaQtion ; yet he would not revive the war , ha- 
ving once made peace : only he ſent ty demand fatisfaction by the way of 
Juſtice as of triends that had forgot their duty, but the people would needs 
have arreſted thoſe who came on the behalf of the Romans, till ſuch time 
as their deputies were' returned from Rowe. But Harno the Great 
and dr bil Surnamcd the Great reſcued them out of the hands of the peo- 
ple, and ſenr them back on two Gallies which they fitted out, of which 
ſome gave notice to A/drrbi! Admiral of the Fleet, who then rode at An- 
chor near the Promontory of Apollo,periwading him to watch the paſſage 
of thoſe Gallics, and let upon them, which he {0 violently performed that 
two of the Roman deputics were {hin with arrows,. and the others almoſt 
| Over- 
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oyerpreſſed with ſhowers of Darts, with much difficuky {aved themſelves 
inthe Port where their ſhips lay, and had they not.nimbly leapt from one 
of the Gallies which was already grapled with by the enemy,they bad” 
without doubt been taken priſoners. When news of this came to Rome 
the Deputies of Carthage, who were till in that City to compleat the 
treaty,were Commanded by the Senate to depart immediately out of tay 
a$.enemies of the Republick, whereupon they took ſhip to return to Car- 
thage, 'but were driven by ſtorm to the place where Scipio lay encamped. 
his Admiral took them, and ſent to him to know what ſhould be done 
with them, Nothing, ſaid he, of what the Carthaginians have done, and 1o- 
without any more ado they were ſent home, The Ancients of Carthage 
(that is to ſay a body of the moſt prudent and honeſt men) liearing of 
this Excellent goodneſs of $cip:o's and comparing the injury they had done 


tothe Romans with the favor they had received, ' began to declaim againſt 


the raſhneſs of their fellow Citizens, and to Counſel them they would yer: 
obſerve the treaty, which might ftill be done if they ask'd Scipio pardon 
for their fault, and ſubmitted to pay a fine, but the people already anima- 
ted againſt the Senate by reaſon of the miſeries of the war which they 
imputed to the ill Condu& of that Noble body, and ſet on likewiſe by ſome 
ſeditious ſpirits ſuffered themſelves to be tranſported with vain hopes, and 
cauſed Hannibal to advance with his Army. 


That Captain conſidering the importance of this war perſlwaded 
the Carthaginians to call £/druba! with thole forces he had to their affiſt- 
ance. Whereupon 4/drubal was by the Senate abſolved of thoſe crimes 
he ſtood charged with, having firſt conſigned over his Army to Hannibal, 
Yet he durſt not publickly ſhow himſelf in the City for fear of the people, 
brat kept concealed in the houſe of one of his friends. Mean while Scipio 
cauſed his Fleet to lie before Carthage that he might binder all => Aa 
coming by Sea, and the in-land coutd furniſh no great quantity,by reaſon 
that during the war they could not till the ground. About the fame time 
happened a fight near Zama between Hannibal and Scipio's horle, in which 
the Romans had the advantage. After which happened ſeveral skirmiſhes 
for ſome days together, but of little conſequence, till ſuch time as Scipio 
underſtanding that Hannibal wanted provitions, and that he athed, { 
ſupply,cauſed a Tribune called 7hermws to march in the Night to intercept 
them, who having taken an advantagious poſt, upon an eminence near 
unto a ftrait,they muſt of neceſſi ew four thouſand Africans, took 
as many Priſoners and brought. the Conway to Scipio. In ſo much that 
Hannibal beholding himſclf reduced to an extream neceſſity, and conſi- 
dering what he ſhould do in ſuch a conjunfturezreſolved to ſend meſſengers 
to Maſaxiſſa to repreſent tohim that he had been bred.-in Carthage, ww”, ad 
there paſſed a conliderableipart of his life, entreating him to labor a peace 
between Scipio and him by beſeeching him to believe that if any thing of 
ill had happened, the fault was to be imputed to the people, or to - 
particular men more fooliſh then the people, Maſaniſfe remembring that 
he had indeed been bred and brought up 1n that City whoſe Majeſty he 
{till Teverenced, and where he likewiſe had a great many particular 
friends, beſought Scipio with ſo good a grace that he a the Treaty 
{hould be renewed, on condition that the people of Carthage would re- 
ſtore to the Romans the ſhip, men, and on? wa. they had taken, or pay 
for what could not be reſtored at the price, whereas S$:ipio ſhould value 
them, and for a fine depoſite one thouſand talents. Thefe Conditions be- 


ing 
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ing agreed on, a Truce was granted till ſuch time as the Articles ſhould 
be carried to Carthage, Thus Hannibal ſaved himſelf beyond his own 
hopes. When the Senate of Carthage ſaw this agreement they approved 
it, arid intreated the people to give their conſent by repreſenting ' to them 
the long train of miſeries would elſe enſue, and the deep neceſſities they 
were in of men, mony, and proviſions. But the Populacy (as-it is the 
Cuſtom of the Vulgar ) believed that the Chiefs in making this peace 
labored only their private intereſt, that being fortified with the friendſhip 
of the Romans they might become more powerful in the Country. 
That Hannibal had now done the ſame thing 4aruþba! did before, who 
having firſt by night _—_— his Army would afterwards have ſurrendred 
himſelf. to $:5p:0, having for that end approached his Camp, and lay now 
concealed in the City. Theſe diſcourſes raiſed a Tumult among the 
people with terrible crys and Exclamations, and many of them leaving the 
aſſembly ran preſently to find our 4{drubal, who a little before was reti- 
red into the Sepulchre of his Father, having firſt I himſelf. Burt 
they drew him thence dead as he was, cut oft his head, and ſetting it on a 
Pike carried it through the City. Thus was 4/arnbal firſt baniſhed with- 
out having deſerved it, afterwards Hanno accuſed him falſely, and ar laſt 
his own Citizens forced him to become his own Murderer, and when he 


was dead expoſed his body to a thouſand indigniries. 


 Aﬀeer: having treated Adruba! in this manner they forthwith XXV. 
ſent to*Harnibal to break the. tritce and make war with-$c:p:0,0rdering 
him to give him battel as ſoorras he could, becauſe of the ſcarcity they 
were: in. As ſoon as the truce was broke, S:jp40 preſently took a 
=_ City called Partha, and that done went and encamped near Harnni- 
bal, who 'immediately diſcamped : .He had three ſeveral times ſent ſpies 
into'the Roman Camp, who being diſcovered and taken, S$:ipio would not 
put them to death, according to the Law's of war, but made them be car- 
Tied through the whole Camp, that they might view hjs Stores, his En- 
gines of War, and his Army imbattelled, and fo without doing them any 
injury ſent them back to Harnibal to give him an account of what they 
had ſeen. The Carthaginians ſurprized at this manner of proceeding, de- 
manded a conference,which being granted,he told Scipio ; 7hat the people 
of Carthage could not perform that treaty becauſe of the too great ſum of mo- 
ney demanded of them, but if be would pleaſe ts remit any thing of that de- 
mand, and that the' people of Rome would content themſelves with Sicily, 
Spain, ard the lands they now held, the peace would become both firm and laſt- 
ing. To which Scipio anſwered, 7hat Hannibal mwon!d be fully re- 
gompenſed for having by flight quitted Traly, if thoſe propoſitions were 
agreed to, adding not a word ;more, but the forbidding him to ſend any 
further Meſſages. So after ſome threats on. one part and the other, each 
retired to his Camp. There was not far diſtant a City called C:/a, near 
which was a riſing ground, very: proper to encamp in, Hannibal having 
deligned to lodge himſelf there, ſends his vanguard before to pofleſs it, 
whilſt he followed with the reſt of the Army. But finding S:ip0 had firſt. 
ſieſed it, he was forced to 26 away all that night in the midſt of a dry. 
plain, forely peſtered to ſink wells, where after all the Army had wrought 
hard, and thrown up mountains of ſand, their mighty pains was recom- | 
penſed with the finding but of one well, and that of troubled water, of , 
which. the Souldiers drank greedily, without eating, or any other-con- 
veniency--' There: were likewiſe many of them ſtood in Arms all-night: 
D Scipio 
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Sipio,who knew all this well enough, was not wanting to aflail them 
next morning harrafſed as they were with marching, thirſt and want of 
ſkep.. It grieved Hannibal to the heart to ſee himſelt forced to fight thus 
un 17 yet he {aw plainly that if he ftaid there, he ſhould be intol- 
lerably ſtraitned for want of water, and if he drew off, his retreat would 
increaſe the enemies courage, who would certainly fall on in his rear, for 
theſe reaſons therefore he reſolved to fight, and preſently drew into Bat- 
talia fifty thouſand men and fourſcore Elephants. | 


Thoſe mighty creatures he diſpoſed in Equal diſtances 'in the 
Front of the battel, to ſtrike tear into the Romans. Then he compoſed 
his vanguard of Gauls and Ligurians, and among them intermixed his 
bowmen and lingers, who were Moors and people of the Iiles Bateares. 
In his main body he placed the Carthaginians and Africans, and in his rear 
thoſe Italians that had followed his fortune, in whom he had great conki- 
dence becauſe they dreaded to be overcome. His Cavalry made his two 
Wings. As for $:jp/9 he had three and twenty thouſand: foot, and fifteen 
hundred horſe as well Italians as Romans; befides Mafzniſſa had a ſtout body 
of Numidian horſe; and another Prince of that Country, called 
Dachamas, had ſix hundred auxiliary horſe. He divided his Army into 
three battalia's, Vanguard, Main-body and Rear-guard, as Harnibel had 
done his, ſave only he kept his battalia's at a more open Order, that 
the horſe upon occaſion might have e between. In the front 
of eyery battalia he placed men with. ſtakes the moſt part Armed 


* Or aTard. with Iron at the ends, and about two * Cubits ' long, . that the 


might better repulſe the Elephants by ftriking them at hand with the 
ſort of Truncheons, giving Order to the foot to: avoid the ſhock of 


thoſe great beafts by opening to the. right and left, when they 


made at them, and to purſue them inceſſantly when they were 'paſt with 
darts and arrows, or hamſtring. them with thezr Swords, it they could get ſo 
near them. Having thus ordered his foot,he diſpoſed the Numidian Cavalry 


on his two wings, becauſe the Ntmidian horſes are accuſtomed to the 


{mell and ſight of Elephants ; wherefore fearful leſt the Italian horſes 


ſhould be frightned, he placed them in the Rear-guard that they might 


charge between the bodies, and ſupport the infantry whilſt they fought 
againſt the Elephants, and to every horſeman he gave a light Armed Soul- 
dier; and great quantity of darts, wherewith to chale away thoſe Monſters 
if they came upon them. His Cavalry being thus diſpoſed,ghe gave the 
Cotmmand of the right wing to Zelius,of the left to Ofavins, and himſelf 
took Charge of the main battel. MHarnziba did the ſame, and as if theſe 
two great Captains had acted by the ſame Spirit, they each kept near 
their perſons a ſtrong body of horſe, ready to move on all fides to the re- 
tief of thoſe, ftood in need. FMHanibe/'s party conſiſted of four thouſand 
horſe. | $:ipi0's only of two thouſand, beſides thoſe three hundred Ita- 
lians to whom he had piven Arms in S/cz/y. : Both Armies thus drawn up 


for battel, each General went through the Ranks to incourage his people. 


Scipio publickly invoked the Gods who having been witneſles of their 


« Treaties, had been affronted by the Carthagimians as often as they had 


« yiolated them, exhorting his Souldiers not ſo much to conſider” the Num- 
« ber of their enemies as their own proper Vertue,which had already 
* made them Victorious over the fame enemies in the ſame province,re- 
* monſtrating to them that though their having always overcome, ſhould 


© ot clear alltheir doubts of the ſucceſs of this battel ; Yet the _ 
* having 
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< having been always beaten would make them deſpair. Thus did 
Scipio hearten up his men encouraging them not to think of the {mal- 
ms of their Number. Hannibal on the other {ide deſired his © to re- 
« member thoſe brave aQs they had done, and the noblevictories they had 
* gained not only againſt the Numidians, but throughout all /aly, letting 
&« forth at the ſame time the inconliderable number of their enemies, and 
* exhorting them ſo to act that the greater number might not be beaten 
* by the [ef , nor the natural inhabitants of the Country ſhametfully for- 
«* ced to yield to ſtrangers. In ſhort both Generals ſet forth with the moſt 
preſſing arguments they could invent, the conſequences of that battel. 


* Hannibal told his men that they now diſputed whether Carthage and - 


« with it all Africa ſhould command, or be for ever hereafter in(laved. 
And Scipio let the Reman Souldiers know © that if they ſuffered them- 
« ſelves to be vanquiſhed they had no place of retreat, but if they gained 
* the victory the advantages reaped by it would be increale of the 
* Roman Empire, the end of their labors, the ſo much deſired leaye of 
* returning into their Country, and with all immortal glory. 


Thelſc Orations ended,the Carthaginian Trumpets ſounded a charge, and 
the Roman ſoon did the like. The battel was begun by the Elephants 
which came furiouſly on,being ſharply pricked forward by thoſe mounted 
. on them; Thoſe which aſſailed the wings were ſtopt by the Numidian 
horſe with ſhowers of Darts, and being wounded turned againit their 
own party, ſo that their governors no longer able to rule them were forced 
to draw them out of the battel, both wings had alike advantage, but thoſe 
which charged on the main body put the Romans hard to it, who werenot 
accuſtomed to this manner of fight, and could not eaſily by reaſon of the 
weight of their arms move either to ſhun or aſſail them, till ſuch time as 
Scipio cauſed the Rear guard of Italian horſe, and the Souldiers lightly 
armed to advance to the relief of his foot. And becauſe the horſe were 
fearful of thoſe beaſts, he commanded his horſemen to alight, and with 
their darts charge the Elephants, who had cauſed a great diſorder, and to 
oblige them by his own Example, himſelf alighted firit and wounded an 
Elephant that came towards him, which ſo heartned the Romans, that 
diſcharging their darts on all ſides they ſo wounded thoſe creatures thar 
they forced them to retreat like the others. Theſe beaſts thus driven out 
. of thebattel they had nothing now to encounter but men and horſes. The 
right wing Commanded by Ze/izs had put toflight the Numidians that op- 
poſed them, after that /Yaſaniſſa had wounded their Prince Macinta, but 
Hannibal coming ſpeedily to their aſſiſtance renewed the fight. In the left 
wing where Ocavizs had todo with Gauls and Ligurians,they fought with 
equal fortune. S$cip:o ſent thither the Tribune 7, cr with ſome choſen 
, troops; but Hannibal having reinforced his left wing ſpeeds away to the 

relief of the Gzuls and Ligurians, taking with him all bis Carthualion 
and Africans, which S$p/o perceiving was forced todo the like, and made 
his main battel advance, And now theſe two my Captains fighting 
in perſon,the Souldiers encouraged by the ſight of them did a&ts incredible. 
All feared to yield, all fought with a wondertul alacrity, exhorting,exciting 
and encouraging one another. At length victory having long hung irt 
equal Ballance, the Generals moved with compaſſion to ſee their Souldiers 
out of breath, fiercely charged each other, the ſooner to put an end to the 
battel; at the ſame inſtant both diſcharged their darts, Sripio's ſtuck in 
Haxnnibals buckler, and Hannibal*s hurt Sicpio's horſe, who feeling him- 
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{elf wounded overthrew his Maſter to the ground. But Scep/o nimbly re- 
mounting on another , diſcharges a ſecond dart at Hannibal, which 
took no better effe& then the former, ſave only it wounded a horſeman thar 
ſat near his Captain. Mean while 2/aſaniſſs having notice comes in,and the 
Roman Souldiers ſeeing their General perform not only the part of a Cap- 
tain but of a Private Souldier, fighting for them, gave ſo home a Charge 
that they put the enemy to flight. As they followed the purſuit, Hannibal 
gained the front of his own men, endeavouring all he could to ftop rhem 
and lead them back to fight, but in vain. At laſt ſince from them he could 
obtain nothing, he has recourſe to thoſe Italians he had brought with him, 
who yet kept Arm in their Poſt, and makes them advance towards the ene- 
my,hoping whilſt the Romans were eager in purſuit of the flyers he might 
the eaſter put them in diſorder, but they perceiving his _—_ ſtopt as it a 
retreat had been ſounded and drew up into order. The horſe had now left 
them and their darts were {pent,{o they were forced toclole with the enemy 
and come to Swords point. And now was a terrible {laughter nothing 
to be heard but the groans of dying men and the ſhouts of thoſe that ſlew 
them, till ſuch time as the enemy were totally routed, the victory no lon- 
ger doubted of, and Hannibal, had betaken himſelf to flight. As he fled 

perceived ſome Numidian horſe till in a body, to them he goes and 
begs them not to forſake him, and as ſoon as they had given him their 
word turns upon _— with great hopes of defeating them. They 
were by chance Maſleſuliens, ſo that 7aſariſſa and Hannibal came to fight 
hand to hand. In this Combat Hannibal received a blow on his buckler, 
and at the ſame-inſtant flew his enemies horſe. Aaſaniſſa getting up and 
ſecking for Harnibal. on foot flew with a dart a horſeman that encoun- 
tred him, and received in his buckler,which was of Elephants skin, feve- 
ral darts, one of which he fnatches out and throws at Haxzibal, but by 
misfortune another horfeman received the ſtroke and loſt his life, and as 
he ftrove to pull out another he was wounded in the arm, and forced for a 
white to retire out of the fight. Scipiv hearing of this rancounter was in 
fear for Maſaniſſa, but as he was going to reheve him, he found that ha- 
ug bound up his wound he was returning to the fight mounted on a freſh 
horle, ſo the battel being renewed, they fought couragioufly on either 
ſide, when Hzniba/ perceiving on a little hill, a ſquadron of Spaniards 
and Gauls, ſpurred towards them to bring them into his. aſſiſtance, which 
gave occaſion tothe others unacquainted with the reaſon of his departure, 
and believing he fled, to become quite heartleſs, and betake themſelves to 
a diſorderly flight, not after Hzibal, but every one where fortune led 
him. The Romans ſceing the Enemy thus diſperſed thought themſelves 
aſſured of the victory, and began without any order to follow the chaſes 
for they knew not Hanniba/”s deſign, who preſently returning to the 


Charge at the head of thoſe Spaniards and Gauls, Scipio was forced to re- 


cal his men again from the purfuit, and fpeedily put them in order to re- 
ceive the Enemy,whom they had no great difficulty to overcome, being a 
far greater number then thoſe deſcended from the hill. FMannibal ſeeing 
this laſt puſh had no better ſucceſs then the former, and thar all was ab- 
folutely loſt, fled likewiſe, purſued by many, and among others by Maſa- 
z4ſja,who notwithſtanding the pain & inconveniency of his wound followed 
tum cloſe at the heels,out of the paſſionate deſire he had to take him pri 
{oner and prefent him to Scipio, but by the favor of the night which came 


_ on heeſcaped his hands, and at laſt accompained only with twenty horſe, 


which were all could follow him, gained as far as a Ciry calle _ 
where 
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where he met ſeveral horſemen as well Brutians as Spaniards who had 
there ſaved themſclves after the deteat, but knowing the Speniards to be 
raſh and Barbarous, and the Brutians to be Italians of the ſame Coun 

with Scxpio, he was feartul leſt to obtain pardon for the fault, they had 
committed in bearing arms againſt their Country, they ſhould deliver him 
up to his enemy, and ſo departed ſecretly by night, accompanied only 
with one horſeman in whom he had conhdence, 1o that having rode in 
two days and two nights almoſt three thouſand furlongs he arrived at 
Adrumetum which 1s a Sea-town where finding ſome troops he had leftas 
guards to his ſtores of Corn, and drawing together forces from the cir- 
cumadjacent places, and rallying all thoſe had eicaped from the battel; he 
began again to make preparation of Arms and Engines of War. But 
Scipio having gained this noble victory, burnt with his own hands, accord- 
ing to the Cuſtom of the Roman Generals, thoſe ſpoils of the enemy that 
were of {mall moment, ſending the choiceſt and moſt precious to Rome, 
ten talents of Gold, two thouſand five hundred talents of Silver, many 
moveables of Ivory, whole Ships loading of Priſoners , the moſt part 
Gentlemen, with ///# to carry the new's. The remainder he fold, di- 
ſtributing the mony among the Souldiers, giving Military rewards to ſuch 
as had ſerved him well, particularly a Crown to Maſaniſſa ; and now be- 
ing becoine abſolute Matter of the field he made himlelfMaſter of the Ci- 
ties. Such was the ſucceſs of this batrel fought in Africa between Hanni- 
bal and Scipio, whonever before had dealings with each other. The Ro- 
mans loft two thouſand five hundred men , 1Maſaniſſa ſomewhat more, 


there died of the enemies five and twenty thouſand, befides eight thou- 


ſand eight hundred taken priſoners, three hundred Spaniards that yielded 
to Scipio, and eight hundred Numidians to 4ſaſarniſſa, | 


Now before the News of this Vidtory was brought either to Rome or 
Carthage, the Carthaginians had writ to Mago, who was then raifing forces 
in Gas! with Orders to make an irruption into Ztaly if it were poſfible, or 
clte tocome over into Africa with ſuch power as he might have raiſed, 
bur theſe Letters being intercepted and broughit to Rome, were the occaſion 
of the Senates ſending recruits of foot and horſe, with Ships and Mony 
to Scipio, who after this defeat made Octavius March with his Army to- 
wards Carthage, whither he deſigned to follow with his Fleet. But when 
the Carthaginitans underſtood that Hannibal was defeated, they ſent their 
Depuries to meet Scipio, the chief of which were Hanne the great, and 
Afdraba! furnamed the Goat, they went in a paſſage Boat,on the Prow 


of which they planted a Caducens, and at their arrival ſtretched forth 


their hands joyned towards the Conqueror, like people imploring mercy. 
Scipio ordered them to meet him at the Camp, whiems being feated in the 
Tribunal he cauſed them to be brought to his preſence, whither being 
come they caſt themſelves on their knees weeping , till being raiſed up by 
the Uſhers,and having permiffion to ſpeak, -/adruba/ began in this manner. 
© Moſt certain it is Sirs, that neither Hew»o whom you ſee here, nor 
« my ſelf, nor any perſon of wildom in all Czribage, are guilty of thoſe 


xxviIl 


* crimes wherewnh you charge us, for whert out unhappy Cittzens op- 


< preſſed by famine injured thoſe ſent from you, we oppoſed our ſelves, 
* and fent them back to you. Nor ought the people of Carthage, in gene- 
«ral tobe accuſed, who ſent their deputies, and of whom the moſt part 
© ſigned the Articles with joy, but as the Populacy ſuffer themſelves 
*to-be eafily ſeduced to their own ruine, whatever is pleaſing to the multi- 
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* tude is uſually preferred betore that which 1s moſt profitable. We our 
« ſelves have had experience of it, tor what ever propoſitions we have 
©* made, ſome private calumniators,who never had the boldneſs to diſcover 
*their thoughts in our preſence, have hindred us from being believed. 
«Wherefore Sirs, Judge not of our affairs, by what is praQtiſed in Rome, 
« for your diſcipline in your Counſels is extreamly different from ours, 
* and if by chance our crime ſeem to ſome greater then the calamity that 
*conſtraincd it, lethim conſider that hunger is a pinching neceſſity, and 
* that that was the principal cauſe of our misfortunes : tor had we not 
* been preſſed by it, it is not tobe believed that the ſame people who had 
* but newly demanded peace, offered ſo much mony, parted with the 
* greateſt patt of their Dominion, {worn to obſerve the Articles of Peace, 
* and ſent tothat purpoſe deputies to your Senate, ſhould be violently hur- 
*ried on to offend you, without expeCing the return of thoſe they had 
* ſent. But we mult attribute this accident to the anger of ſome God, and 
"to the tempeſt which caſt your proviſions into our Port ; in a time when 
* almoſt all Czrthage was ready to periſh with hunger, hunger that per- 
*nicious counſellor againſt anothers goods, eſpecially in the breſts of peo- 
* ple wanting all things, *twould be certainly a piece of injuſtice to puniſh 
* with ſeverity what this miſerable multitude have done. Yet if you will 
**jmpute this tault rather to our malice then our miſery,we confels it,we 
crave pardon for it. Were we innocent, we would endeavor to juſtifie 
** OUr | way but being criminals we ſ{upplicate for grace, hoping that you 


c 
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*whoare in the top of proſperity will the eaſier um it, if you conſider 
** that humane affairs are ſubject to ſtrange reveries, and that thoſe who 
* were yeſterday in a condition to do injuries, are to day under a ne- 
** ceſlity of imploring mercy. You may behold, Sirs, a freſh example in 
"the unhappy City of Carthage, ſhe that for ſeven hundred years toge- 
** has been the greateſt and moſt powerful City of all Africa, powerful in 
** Ships, in Silver, in Elephants, 1n Foot, in Horſe, She whoſe Dominion 
"* Extended over the Lybians, and over many Cities and Ifles by Sea and 
"Land, in ſhort She that has ſo long been the Rival of your Empire, Now 
"*no more places her hope in her Ports, nor in her Ships, nor 1n her 
** Horſe, nor in her Elephants, nor in her Provinces, which ſhe has quit- 
'*ted to you, but ſhe expeQts her ſafety from your mercy, You that ſhe 
** has heretofore ſo ill treated. You will do an Aion worthy of your 
** ſelves, if conſidering the deplorable Eftate to which we are reduced, 
"you will receive a moderation in the midſt of your proſperity, and ha- 
'* ving regard as well to your own accuſtomed generoſity, as to the 
© ancient telicity of Carthage, you will in our miſery make ſuch a uſe of 
" the favors of tortune, as may not diſpleaſe the immortal Gods,but rhat 
© by your clemency you will acquire a glorious name, that can never die 
' whilſt there is memory among men. Nor need you hereafter more 
— fearthe nes of Carthage, the chaſtiſement they receive for 
' their paſt faults will be an eternal warning to them: and as the good 
Counſel they had given them, but deſpiſed, had kept them in bounds 
* of duty, ſo now they have been faulty, repentance joyned with the pu- 
* niſhment infli&ed on them, will prevent their falling again, and whilſt 
*you inveigh _ the cruelty and injuſtice of the Carthaginians, you 


* ſhould be caretul leſt you fall into the ſame crimes, for as poverty of- 


"ten occaſions men to fin, thoſe who are in proſperity have opportunity 
«c 2 . . . 

to exerciſe their humanity and goodneſs, thus it is of concern both to 
"*the henor, and the advantage of your Commonwealth, rather to pre- 
« ſerve 
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*« ſerve ſo great a City, thantodeſtroy it, but you may a as you pleaſe: 
« forour parts we have buttwo things to oppole in our defence; the An- 
«tzent Dignity of the Carthaginian Empire, and that Noble Moderation 
« you have uſedto the reſt of the World, which joyned with your Valour; 
«hath raiſed you to ſo high a Soveraignty: And for what concerns the 
*« conditions of the Treaty,we only detire Peace; for Terms we have none 
«rg propoſe, leaving them wholly to your Diſcretion. nn 
Aſdrubal ftiniſh'd his Oration with tears : upon which Scipio cauſing th 
uties to retire , held a Council about this important Aﬀair with' the 
principal Officers of the Army , and after a long deliberation, c.-uſed the 
Carthaginians to return, to whom he ſpake in this rhanner : | | 
- * You are not worthy of pardon, after having ſo often violated your 
< Faith, and heaving,as a complement of all, ſo evilly treated our Depuries : 
« A truth ſo maniteſt, that by your own confeſſion, there is no puniſhment 
<« whatſoever, which you deſerve not, for the expiation of your crimes: 
« but it is needleſs ro reproach you with faults your ſelves confeſs. And 
<« now you have recourſe to prayers : you, that had you gain'd the ViRory, 
* would have rooted out even the Roman Name. We have not treated 
* you at the like rate,but ſent back your Agents from ourCity, at the ſame 
« time you had injured ours, and violated the Treaty : and thoſe very A- 
t gents being by the Sea caſt into our Camp, and War already declared, 1 
a ont back to you without offering them the leaſt wrong. Therefore in 
© the condition your affairs are reduced to, you cannot believe we will or- 
« der you any thing advaritageous. I will therefore tell you my thoughts, 
« if the Senate approve them , if they think it convenient, we will yer 
&« srant you peace, on condition you ſurrender intothe hands of the peo- 
*« ple of Rome all your Ships of War, ſave only ten, and-all your Elephants : 
& That you reſtore all you have taken from us , or the value of what can- 
« not be found ; in the eſtimation of which, if any difference ariſe, I will 
&« be Judge : That you likewiſe deliver up all the Captives and Fugitives, 
< and all thoſe Italian Souldiers, who followed Hamibal into Africa, which 
<muſt be performed within a month after the day of publication of the 
&« Peace : That within two months you cauſe Mae te return out of Z:- 
« 9uria : That you withdraw all Garriſons out of ſuch Cities as are beyond 
& the Punick Ditch, and ſend them back their Hoſtages : That beſides all 
« this you pay us yearly for fifty years, two hundred and fifty Euboick Ta- 
© [ents : That for the future youentertain no Soldiers into your pay, either 
&« gut of Gar! or Liguria: That you make not any war upon Maſaniſſa 
« or any of our Allies, nor permit any Carthaginian to bear Arms agat 
« them; then ſhall your City ard Territory remain free to you within the 
« Punick Ditch, limired by the ſame bounds you poſſeſſed when I entred 
©, Ffjca, provided you put a juſt value on the friendſhip of the people of 
« Rome ; and if occaſion requires, aſſiſt them with your Forces by Sea and 
«Land. If the Senate of Rome approve theſe propoſitions, the Roman Ar- 
© my ſhall depart outof Zybja, within fifty days after the ratification , to 
« petfeft which, if you will ſend Deputies to Rope, I will in the mean time 
« &yant you Truce , and you ſhall deliver me in Hoſtage one hundred and 
" Fey of ſuch of your Children as I ſhall chuſe, and pay me a thouſand 
« Talents for the Armies entertainment ; beſides ſuch Proviſtons as you 
& ſhall furniſh. As for the Hoſtages I will returnathem fo ſoon 2s the Peace 
&*;s ratified. 


Jeputies carried back this anſwer to Carthaze, where after many 
The Depurtes carr; | deliberations, 
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deliberations, the principal Men of the City adviſed the accepting of theſe 
Conditions, leſt whilſt they made a dithculty of quitting part of what they 
poſſeſſed, they ſhould run in danger of looſing alF# But the multitude; 
who ordinarily conſider more what is taken from them , than what is left 
them, oppoling it, thinking it mighty ſtrange that the Elders of Carthage 
ſhould in a publick famine,chuſe rather to ſendProviſions to the Roman Sol- 
diers, than to their own Citizens ; and in effte&,they went to ſeek out eve- 
_ Ty particular Senator, threatning them all to plunder and fire their Houſes. 
At laſt it was agreed on to ſend for Harnibal into the Council, who having 
gathered together ſix thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe, was retired 
into the City of Marthame. He comes, and though the moſt moderate 
men were fearful leſt that warlike Men ſhould abſolutely pervert the peo- 
ple ; yet by a grave Diſcourſe he made, he per{waded to Peace ; but the 
Populacy incenſed, and inſolent railed no leſs at him than they had done at 
others, and continued their threatnings, till ſuch time as all the Nobili 
deſpairing of the affairs of the City, left it ; one part returning to Maſe. 
niſſs, and the other to the Roman Army. Now the remainder of the peo- 
ple having intelligence that Za»zbal had ſtored up great quantities of Corn 
in a certain place 
* That is unjuſt,and looks like a malicious emulation, and it ſeems 
There wants © \n effeQ, Scipio himſclf doubted of it ; when opening his thoughts to us, 
here a leaf is © he adds, That he would grant peace to the Carthaginians, even though 
m_ - | gnal, & rye ſhould refuſe it: And indeed, there is reaſon to believe, that being 
E _ bo = © upon the place he ſhould ſee clearer, and have a more exact knowledge 
ſeems part of © Of affairs than we poſſibly can. In ſhort, if we flight his advice, we at- 
au Oration © front that great Captain, who out of his paſſionate love to his Country, 
made by a ®always counſelled the carrying of the War into 4frica; and when he 
Roman Sena- © cquld not obtain an Army from us, raiſed one at: his own expence, and 
for m open & hag ſucceeded more happily than we could hope : So that it ſtrangely a- 
Co &* mazes me, to ſee you now ſo obſtinate, and with ſuch violence'to preſs 
"ox « TH « forward this War to extremity, which in the beginning you undertook 
| « with ſo much cokIneſs and negligence. It any of the oppolers of Peace 
«grant all this, and ſhall only found their advice upona fear, left the Car:- 
<« thaginians ſhould now again|, as they have done formerly , violate the 
«Treaty in queſtion. I anſwer, that there is more reaſon to believe, that 
* having had experience of the milcries their infidelity has involved them 
*n, and being perſwaded, as they are , that all theſe misfortunes have 
* fallen upon them, only for having violated the Religion of their Oaths, 
© they will for the future keep ſacred that Faith they ſhall ſwear to. And 
*to.me it appears anevidentcontradiCtion to ſay, that the Carthaginians 
*are contemptible, becauſe they have no more power, and at the ſame 
**time to fear that they are ina capacity of revolting. Beſides, it is much 
*caſierforus to hinder the growth of power, than totally to ruine them ; 
*for if we preſs them toextremities, we ſhall have to Gat with people, 
*whom deſpair will make capable of any thing: but if. you grant them 
** Peace, the fear of falling into the like danger, will preſerve them with- 
*1n the bounds of Dury : but beſides all this, they will have perſecutors 
* enough, though we concern not our {clves; for not any of their Neigh- 
** bours,but remembring the Pride and Tyranny of their Empire, will main- 
*tainagainſt them an irreconcileable War : afterall this, we have 4Zaſaniſſa 
*(who has been our moſt faithful friend in all adventures) ſtill upon the 
* place, who will continually caſt an eye on their a&tions, and be always 


 *Teady tooppole whatever they dare attempt. But if any one not conſidering 
*all 
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« x11 theſe reaſons, has regard only to the glorious ſucceſs 6f Scipio's : 


* Arms, and promiſes himſelf the like in the continuance of this War : 
*[et him remember the inconſtancy of Fortune, and that no man living cari 
* z/ſure himſelf to have it at all times favourable. But granting we take the 
« City of Carthage, what {hall we do with it ? ſhall we utterly ruine and 
*raze it, becauſe they took ſome of our Corn and Shipping, which they are 
«ready to pay for with intereſt? Certainly we ſhall not, leſt we ihcurr 
*the indignation of Gods and Men. Shall we give it to Maſaniſſa ?-' No, 
* for though he be our friend, we muſt not raiſe him above meaſure : 
« Much better may we make uſe of thoſe contraQs he ſhall have with the 
© Carthaginians, to the advantage of the Commonwealth. Perhaps we 
© might draw ſome Treaſure thence, but the Armies that muſt be main- 
*tained will waſte it: for whocandoubt but there muſt be great Forces 
kept up for the guard of a Country encompaſſed with ſo many barba- 
* rous Nations. We may likewiſe ſend thither a Colony of Italians; but 
© upon terms to hold eternal War with the people of Numidia, or if thoſe 
«we ſend ſhall in proceſs of time make themſelves Maſters of all theſe 
«Nations, it may happen that having conquered ſo great a Country , 
* without compariſon more excellent than ours, their power may render 
*them not only ſuſpected, but even terrible to our ſelves. . And this in my 
« opinion, was Scipio's judgement , when he adviſed us to grant the 
<« Carthaginians the effeCt of their demands. Let us not therefore, Gentle- 
© men, refuſe them, as well becauſe we now behold them our humble ſup- 
« plyants, as becauſe our General deſires it. 

To this Cornelius Zentulns, kinſman to Creus, now Conſul, who hoped 
to ſuceed Scipio in this War, anſwered in this manner : | 

« Gentlemen, t is ordinary in War to conſider only advantage ; where- 
< fore ſince we all agree, that this City may yet be able to do miſchief , 
«we ought to take heed of that Infidelity 15 accompanied with Power : 
* And we cannot affure our ſelves againit its Perfidy. I am of opiniorf 
*wwe ought, before all other things, to deprive it utterly of the means to 
<* do hurt : We can never have a more favourable opportunity, and ſince 
*they are weak and poor, we ſhould commit a great errour to ſtay till 
{© they have recovered Force and Riches ; not that I would argue we ought 
<©< not likewiſe have regard to that which is juſt. But who can accule rhe 
* Roman people of injuſtice, or think they uſe with too much leverity the 
« Victory they have gained over the Carthaginians, a people who in pro- 
« ſperity are unjuſt and violent toall the World, who in adverſity fubmitand 
«< humble themſelves; and as {pon as they have obtained Peace and Pardon, 
<«yiolate that Peace they have ſworn to? They have no reſpeC& for Oaths, 
« they believe not that there are Gods ; yet he that ſpoke before me ſays, 
© weought to ſpare them to avoid the indignation of Men and Gods: For 
<« my part I believe thoſe very Gods have reduced Carthage to this very ſtate, 
«to puniſhthe impieties of people , who beſides the violation of fo many 
<« Treaties of Peace made in Sicily, Spain, Italy and Africa, have by a 
i thouſand wrongs provoked the whole World. I will give ſome forreign 
<« Examples before I ſpeak of thoſe concern us. Szguntum, one of the 
« faireſt Cities of all Spain, was entred into Alliance with us, nay more- 
* over, was a friend to the people of Rome, and yet without any occaſion 
« of complaint given they took it, ſack'd it, and put all to the Sword, with- 
« out ſparing Sex or Age. The City of Vucera, which depended upon' us, 
<«ſurrendred to them upon compoſition, after they had ſworn that the Inha- 
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« yet, to the prejudice of their Oath, they ſhut up the Senators of that un- 
«happy City in Stoves, where they ſmothered them to death, and flew 
bc all the people with Darts, as they paſſed out. Atter.having engaged their 
« Faith to the Senators of Acerra, they threw them into Wells, and buried 
« them alive under the Earth they caſt down upon them. They deceived 
« 27. Cornelius our Conſul, whom by force of Oaths they prevailed with to 
« po ſee their General, who feigned himſelf ſick; and from Sc4/y, where 
« they were, carried him priſoner into Afics, with two and twenty of our 
&« Ships. They likewiſe cruelly put to death our General Reg»lns, who that 
&« he might not violate his Oath, returned to Carthage. In ſhort, Hannibal 
© has committed ſo many cruelties, during the War, by Surpriſe and by 
« Treachery, both againſt us and againit his own Allies, plundring their 
&« Cities, and putting to death thoſe engaged jn his Service, that it is not 
« poſlibe to expreſs it ; let me only lay in a few words, that he has ſack'd 
< four hun of our Cities; that he hath made Bridges over Rivers of 
«the Bodies of Roman Priſoners, and filled Ditches with them as with 
« Fagots, whereon to paſs his men over : Sometimes he has trampled them 
&« under the feet of his Elephants, otherwhiles expoſed them as a ſpeQa- 
«cle, making them like Gladiators fight Brother againſt Brother, and Son 
«againſt Father. They ſent us but very lately, Deputies of theirs to 
&« conclude a Peace, which they ſwore to ; and yet before they were gone 
« from our City, rob'd our Ships, and put our Mariners in Irons. Theſe 
«are the works of their cruelty ; now what commiſeration. or kindneſs 
«is there due to thoſe, who have never uſed moderation or clemency 
*to any perſon, and who would (as Scipio told them) have aboliſhed the 
« very Roman Name, had they overcome us. Perhaps this time they will 
« keep their Faith, but what Faith, what Treaties, what Oaths have they not 
«yiolated? What Peace or what Favour have they not repaid with Inju- 
«ry? Some may ſay we are not to imitate them. Pray, wherein do we 
«1mitate them? We break not the Peace, ſince 1t 1s not yet agreed on: 
&« but you fay, we ought not to imitate their cruelty. Would you then 
«have theſe famous Inhumans for your Friends and Allies? It would be 
« ſomewhat to the purpoſe, if, as they are vanquiſhed, they would ſubmit 
«to diſcretion, as many others have done before them ; then we would 
© conſult of it. And whatever we ſhould leave them, the obligation would 
« be on their part, nor could the favours they received,pals for an accom- 
«& modation. And ſurely there is great difference *twixttheſe two: For as 
«long as we make Treaties with rhem, they will violate thera as before, 
&« making it an occaſion of Rupture , that thg Conditions ſeem to them un- 
juſt. For pretences will not be wanting, when they have a mind to break : 
« But when they are ſubmitted to diſcretion, that we have diſarmed them, 
&* and reduced their bodies under our obedience, they will learn that they 
<« have nothing properly their own, and humbling themſelves, will be con- 
«tent with thoſe things we ſhall leave them, as if they had never apper- 
« tained to them. If Scipio be of another judgement, you may examine 
< theſe two different opinions, and chule the beſt ; bur if he be reſolved 
*to make Peace with the Carthaginians without you, there is no necefli- 
«ty of writing to him. For my part knowing well you are the Judges of 
< our Council, I have given mine as I believed it moſt advantagious tor the 
*< Commonwealth. | 
After Zentulus had argued in this manner, the Senate put it to Voices, 
where Scipio carried it by ſeveral Votes. Thus wasa third Peace conclud- 
ed between Rome and Carthage, of which Scipio was the principal _ 
whether 
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whether for the reaſons aforementioned, or becauſe he thought it ſuffici- 
ent that the people of Rome had weakned Carthage to ſuch a degree. For 
there have been who affirmed, that to preſerve the ancient diſcipline 
among the Romans, he would have that City left yet in ſome condition, 
leaſt having nothing to fear, too great proſperity ſhould make them in- 
ſolent. If this were Sipio's thought he did not declare it, but Caro ſome: 


time after ſaid the ſame thing in open Senate in-a grave diſcourſe he made 
- to the Fathers then incenſed againſt the Rhodians, 


— — 


Peace being concluded, S$:5pio cauſed all the African Army to repaſs ut- XXX, 
to /taly, and entred the City in Triumph, but with greater Pomp then 
ever any Captain had done. The manner of which I ſhall deſcribe, be- 
ing the ſame uſed now adays All the whole people were crowned, the 
Trumpets marched before with the Chariots loaden with the Spoils of the 
enemy, after which were born the figures of the Cities taken, and Pi- 
Qures wherein were delineated, all the glorious acts done in that War, 
| then followed all the Silver as well coyned as in Ingots, and other preci- 
ous things, and then followed thoſe Crowns had been given to the Gene- 
ral by the Cities, by the Allies, or by his own Army ; After all this fol- 
lowed white Oxen, then Elephants, and after them the Captive Cartha- 
ginian and Numidian Captains. Before the General marched the Uſhers 
in Purple Robes with a Chore of Muſick, and Satyrs girt after the Tuſcan 
manner, having on their heads crowns of Gold, who advanced in order 
ſinging and dancing. Thele Satyrs ay called Ludions, by reaſon as I 
imagine that the Tuſcans wore formerly the Lydian habit ; Inthe midſt 
of all theſe people was a certain man clad in a long purple Robe, adorned 
with Bracelets and Chains of Gold, who with' ridiculous poſtures derided 
the enemies. After followed .in train certain men with perfumes, and 
next appeared the General mounted on a Chariot richly carved, he had 
on his head a Crown of Gold ſer about with Precious Stones, his veſture 
was a purple robe, and in one. hand he bore an Ivory Scepter, and in the 
other a branch of Laurel, which at Rome is the mark of victory. There 
were in the fame Chariot with him divers Children and Maidens, and on 
Horles that drew it were mounted young men of his relations. All about 
it marched the guards, the Secretaries and Eſquires, who were followed 
by the Soldiery, marching in order with abundance of Laurels, and thoſe 
who had done any eminent Service, wearing the military Recompenſes 
they had received. They have all free liberty in theſe occaſions either to 
praiſe their Captains ; paſs their jeſts upon them, or if they pleaſe to con- 
demn their actions, for a Triumph is a thing of abſolute freedom, and 
men are priviledged to {ay any thing. In this manner Scpo aſcended the 
Capitol, and the Pomp over, magnticently treated his Friends in the Tem: 
ple according to cuſtom. 

Such was the end of the ſecond Punick War, which began in Spain, and 
was finiſhed in Africa by a Treaty concluded about that time, when the 
Greeks account the hundred forty fourth Olympiad. 


Sometime after Maſaniſſa ( ſworn Enemy to the Carthaginians) has XxXf, 
ving fieſed a part of their Territory, preſuming as much on the Friend- 
ſhip of the Romans,as any right he pretended to it; they ſent deputies to 
Rome to {upplicate the Senate to put a ſtop to the Enterprizes of thar 
Prince :: Commiſſioners were ſent to determine the difference, but with 
Qrders to advance that Kings _— as high as they could poly: 
2 Thus 
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Thus Maſaniſſa was maintained in the poſſeffion of what he had taken, and 
made likewiſe a peace with the Carthaginians which laſted about fifty 
years. During which, Certhage enjoying a ſolid peace, and being much 
improved in men and riches by reaſon of the fruitfulneſs of the foil, and 
commodiouſneſs of the Harbors : The minds of men, as is uſual, were 
tranſported with profperity, and the City was divided intothree Fattions 
the Roman, the Popular, and the Royal. Each of which had for head the 
moſt conſiderable men of the Nobility both for dignity and virtue. Hanne, 
the Great ſtood for the intereſt of the Romans: Hannibal Opſar ſided 
with Meſariſſa : And Amilcar called the Samnite, and with him Carthalorn 
were heads of the Popular FaQtion. Theſe laſt ſeeing the Romans engaged 
in a War in Celtiberia, and Maſaniſſa hard put to it to defend himielf 


againſt other Spaniards, obliged Carthalon, who then in quality of Lieute- 


nant General was going his Circuit, to fall at unawares upon AMafaniſſa's 
Camp, then pitched in that Country, about which they had been at dif- 
ference ; which he did, and having taken and ſlain ſome of the Kings 
Troops raiſed the Country of Zybia againſt the Numidians. There fol- 
lowed ſame other skirmiſhes hamaee the two parties, till ſuch time as the 


Romans once more ſent Commiſſioners to make Peace, with Orders like 


the former todoſecretly all they could in favor of the King. Who made 
uſe of this cunning toconfirm Zaſaniſſa in the poſſefiion of what he had 
before. fieſed upon. They gave no ſentence, nor-took ſo much as any 
cognizance of the difference, for fear left 1Maſaniſſe ſhould ſeem to have 
loft his cauſe, they only placed themſelves between the two Camps, part- 
ed them, and gave order to both ſides to lay down Arms. Some time af- 
ter Mafariſſa renewed the War upon a pretence he had to a Country cal- 
led Zyſea, where there were large Champians, and fifty good Towns. The 
Carthaginians had 'again recourſe to the Senate, and people of Rome ; 


| they promiſed to ſend Deputies upon the place todetermine this affair, but 


the Deputation was delay'd till ſuch time as probable conjeQtures might 
be wk. that Mafaniſſa had the advantage. Then Commiſſioners were 
diſpatched, and among others Cato, who being arrived upon the places 
contended for, required the parties to give them full power to judge the 
difference as Arbitrators. To which AZaſaniſſa who found himſelf the 
ftronger, and confided in the Romans, eafily agreed, but the Carthaginians 
made adifficulty of it, and not without reaſon, for they remembred well 
that in former ſentences they had not done them juſtice, and alleged that 
the accommodations made by the authority of $ipio needed no correctors, 
provided they were obſerved by one Party and the other. Whereupon 
the Commiſſioners who wouldnot be Judges but by conſent. of parties, re- 
turned without doing any thing. But obſerving in their journy how ex- 
cellently the Land was cultivated, and that the Country abounded in all 
things, they were aſtoniſhed, eſpecially to fee Carthege it ſelf ſo ſoon re- 
covered of thoſe loſſes ſo lately ſuftained by Scipio*s Vitory ; Infomuch 


_ that being returned to the City they declared it a fault in the people of 


Rome, not to have a more watchful eye upon Carthage, they had ſo 
anciently been jealous of, and which upon a ſudden was ſo eaſily re- 
ſtored to ſuch power. Cato himſelf ſaid the Liberty of the people of 


 - Rome could never be ſecured whilſt Carrhage ſubfiſted. Whuch being 


propoſed in the Senate, it was refolved to make War upon the Cartha- 
inans, but that the defign ſhould be _—_ ſecret till- opportunity pre- 
nted. *Tis faid that Cato hereafter ceaſed not in open Senate to declare 


the Neceflity of demoliſhing Carthage, but Scipro Naſica quite _— 
; argue 
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argued that it was to be left in a condition, that the ancient Diſcipline; I 
which began to decay ,might be maintained in vigor by the fear they would 
ftill ſtand in of that City: 

Mean while in Carthage the Popular FaCtion ſuppreſſed the Royal, con- 


demning to baniſhment about fifty of the Principal, and making the 
people ſwear never to admit their return, nor ſo much as ſuffer it to be 
{poke of. The Exiles made their retreat to 47aſaziſſa to oblige him to a 
War ; He was before ſufficiently inclined to it ; wherefore he ſent Gu- 
luſſa and Micipſa two of his ſons to Carthage, to ſolicite the return of 
thoſe who had for his ſake been baniſhed. But when they preſented them- 
ſelves at the Gates. Carthalon forbid their entrance, for fear leſt the 
tears of the Exiles kindred ſhould work upon the people, and beſides 
Amilcar the Samnite laid an ambuſh for Guluſſ: Fa xa ls return which 
ſlew ſome of his attendants and put him to flight. This gave occaſion to Ma- 
fanifl to beſiege the City of Horoſc ops, with the taking of which he had a 
mighty deſire to begin the rupture. . To it's relief went the | Carthagini- 
ans with twenty five thouſand Foot, and four thouſand Horſe of the City, 
under the command of {/arubal then General of their forces, to whom 
joyned Aſſafss and Subs, two of Maſariſſa's Major Generals who deſerting 
the two..young Princes, went over to the Carthaginian party with fix 
thouſand horſe. /arub4/ with this additional force goes and encamps 
near the King, and had often and ſucceſsful skirmiſhes: But Aaſaniſſe 
aAing with the cunning of a Great Captain retired by little and little, as 
if he had given ground, till ſuch time as he liad drawn him into a great 
barren plain encompaſſed on all fides with Mountains, and deficient in 
all neceſfaries to ſubfiſt on ; Here Song the enemy he encamped.in the 
midft of the Plain, while {aruba/ fieſed on the Eminencies,whereby he 
thought he had the greater advantage. On the morrow the batrel was 
defigned, when young Scipio who afterwards took Carthage, and who at 
Mao: an was only Lieutenant to Zucullus,who made War in Celtiberia,came 
to ſeek out Maſariſſa to demand ſome Elephants. The King who was deſi- 
rous that day to take ſome repoſe that he mightgo the freſher to the battel 
ſent fome horſe to meet him, and gave orders to ſome of his ſons to re- 
ceive him. Day being come he drew up his Army in battel being now 
fourſcore and eight years old, yet a ſtrong. and vigorous Souldier, who ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the Country mounted on horſe back, without 
{addle or other covering equally _ in the duty of General and Sol- 
dier, for the Numidians are luſtieſt of all ——_— of Africa, and live 
longer then any others, which is perhaps 1oned becauſe the Winter 
is not ſo ſharp in this Country, nor the heats ſo violent as in Zzdiz 
and Frhiopia, and for the ſame reafons are their Cattel ftronger and 
greater. The mea lie all abroad and harden themſelves by continual labor, 
they drink little Wine, fecd very ſparingly and with much fobriety. Aa- 
ſaniſſs having drawn up his Army in Order,  Adruba! did the 
like, for to him there were joyned many people of the Country. 
Scipio being on the top of a Hill, as on a Theatre, ſaw all this Battel, and 
was ahve and toſay, that though he had been in an infinite number of 
fights, there was never ariy in which he took ſo much delight,for he had ne- 
ver ſeen any other, wherein either his perſon was in ſecurity, or that 
there were a hundredand ten thouſand Combatants: Or to expreſs it more 


ploriouſly, he ſaid that before him were never found but rwo SpeQators in 
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a like occaſion, which were in the time of the Trojan Wars, Zpzter on the 
top of Mount 4a, and Neptune on Samothracia. They fought from 
Morning till Night with great ſlaughter of men on both ſides; however 
the advantage ſeem'd Aaſarniſſa's: Whom Scipio came to meet, as he re- 
turned to his Camp, congratulating the happy ſucceſs of his Arms ; and 
for his part, he received S$cpioas the Son of his Friend, with all poſſible de- 
monſtrations of kindneſs. The Carthaginians having notice of his coming, 
requeſted him to make peace berween Maſariſſs and them , which he 


having yielded to , brought them to a Conference; the Articles of the 


Treaty were, that the Carthaginians ſhould releaſe to the King all the 
Country that lies about the Empories , and ſhould promiſe him two 
hundred Talents ready money, and eight hundred more payable at a cer- 
tainterm : But when Maſaniſſa, beſides all this, demanded the Fugitives , 
they would not hear him ſpeak of it; ſo they parted without doing any 
thing, and Scrpio returned into Saiz with the Elephants. Maſariſſa leeing 
his Enemies Camp ſeated on an Eminence, or round Hill, beſieged them in 
ſuch a manner, that no Proviſions could be brought to them, nor was the 
bringing all, there was none to be had , and he himſelf procured them 
with much difficulty, and what he had was fetch'd from afar off, and in 
very {mall quantities. {ar«bal at firſt thought that with the Forces he 
had, he could diſingage himſelf when he pleaſed, and open himſelf a paſ- 
ſage through the midſt of his Enemies. But becauſe his Stores were bet- 
ter furniſh'd than theirs, he hoped Maſaniſſs might be reduced to a ne- 
ceſſity of demanding Peace ; and beſides, he was the leſs concerned, be- 
cauſe he had hezrd that Deputies were coming from Rome to end their 
differences. This was true, but theſe Deputies had Orders to determine 
the Aﬀairs, if 77 yy was overcharged, but to highten his courage, if 
they found: him ronger,, which Orders they 1m executed. 
Mean while the Famine entred 4/drubas Camp in fuch manner, that the 
Soldiers weaken'd with Hunger, were not able to repulſe the Enemy , firſt 
they kil'd the Beaſts of carriage, after that their Horſes for ſervice ; and 
at laſt were reduced to ſuch extreme neceſliry , that they boiled the very 
Reins of the Bridles for a ſuſtenance. There {uppriſed them likewiſe an 
infinite number of Diſeaſes, increaſed by their bad Food, by the idleneſs 


. of the Soldiers, and the ſeaſon of the year, for there was a great number of 


men incloſed within a {mall compaſs of ground , during the greateſt heats 
of Summer, which were excefhive in {rica : And becauſe through the 
want of Wood, even to dreſs their Food, they had been forced to burn their 
very Bucklers: Now not having the means to carry their dead Bodies out 
of the Camp, becauſe of the ftri& Guard Maſaniſſa kept , and deſtitute 
of Fuel to burn them, the Plague daily increaſed with rhe ſtink of the dead 
Carcaſes, in the midſt of which they were forced to abide. Hunger had 
already conſumed the greateſt part, when the reſt hopeleſs of ſafety were 
forced to deliver up the Fugitives to AZaſaniſſa, to oblige themſelves to 
pay him yearly five thouſand Talents of Silver for fifty years, and to cauſe 
thoſe they had baniſhed to return, notwithſtanding their Oath to the 
contrary. It was likewiſe agreed, that the Soldiers which remained ſhould 
march out only with one Coat , and paſs under the Yoke : Which being 
executed, Guluſſa remembring how a little before he had been affronted, 
ſent the Numidian Horſe after the Carthaginians, who not able to make 
reſiſtance, difarmed, as they were, and not having ſtrength enough to 
fly; of fifty eight thouſand men yery few recovered Carthage , of which 
aumber was arubal, with ſome of the Nobility. This is whar paſſed in 
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the War, between Maſaniſſa and the Carthagians, which was ſoon after 
followed by the third and laſt Punick War. 


The people of Carthage weakned by the loſſes they had ſuſtained in 
this War, ſtood yet in fear of Maſaniſa, who was nigh with a great 
Army*; and beſides doubted:not but the Romans, who had teſtified their 
diſaffettion to them upon all occaſions, would lay hold of this, under pre- 
rence that the Carthaginians had made War upon 4/aſariſſa, the Friend 
and Ally of the Roman people. And indeed their conjecture was notfalle ; 
for as ſoon as 1t was known at Rome what had paſſed, the Senate c6m- 
manded all the people of /aty to levy great numbers of Soldiers; not de- 
claring for what ſervice they deſigned them but only giving Orders 
they d be in a readineſs upon the firſt Command. Wherefore the 
Carthaginians to repair their fault, did by publick Edict declare {drubal 
their General againſt Maſariſſa, criminal , together with Carthalon his 
Lieutenant, and all thoſe of their FaQtion, laying to their charge the cauſe 
of this War. They likewile ſent them Deputies to Rome to complain of 
Maſariſſa , but more of their own Citizens already condemned, for that 
they had raſhly, and with too much paſſon taken Arms againſt that King, 
and by that means put the City into hazard of falling afreſh into evil 
terms with the people of Rowe. Upon which a certain Senator asked 
them, why they had not, in the beginning of the War, condemned all thoſe 
were the caule of it, without attending the ill ſucceſs of the enterprize ; 
adding that the Carthaginians had a long time deſigned a War againſt the 
people of Rome , and went only ſecking an opportunity, wherefore the 
Senate could not receive this excuſe. The Depunes ſurprized with this an- 
ſwer, demanded in return what then they ſhould do to expiate their crime, 
fince they had adjudged them guilty : to which was replyed iff a word, 
Content the people of Rome. It was brought into debate in the Senate of 
Carthage , what this Contentment could be, they defired of them, ſome 
thinking that the Romans would have ſome ſums added to thoſe ordained 
by Scip:o,others that they muſt abſolutely quit to M4/arifſa thepoſſeſſion of 
thoſe Lands in difference. In this uncertainty they ſent once more to beſeech 
the Senate to preſcribe them more expreſly the means of contenting them z 
to which anſwer was given, the Carthaginians knew them well enough ; and 
with this they were ſent back : which begat a ſtrange trouble, and general 
terrour throughout all Carthage. And to add to it, at the ſame time, the 
City of Utica, then the moſt conſiderable of all rica, next to Carthage, 
having/large and commodious Havens to receive a forreign Fleet, and not 
above ſixty furlongs diſtant from that City, and ſo by conſequence very 
_ to make the ſeat of the War againſt the Carthaginians ; there 

aving ever been a ſecret animoſity between the two Cities : Urica taking 
this opportunity of the deplorable Eſtate , to which Carthage was now re- 
duced, ſends Deputies to Rome to yield up themſelves and their City to 
the Roman people. The Senate, who had long before had an inclination 
to this War, ahd were now prepared for it, having at their devotion ſo 
ſtrong and ſo commodious a City , diſcovered their intentions, and al- 
ſembling in the Capitol, where it is uſual to debate Afﬀairs of conſequence, 
decreed a VVar with Carthaze; and at the fame time gave it in Order 
to the Conſuls, with private Orders,never to give it over till Carthage were 
deſtroy'd. 


AM. Marlins had the command of the Army by Land, and 7. Marcinus 
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Cenſcrinus of the Fleet by Sea. © After offering up the uſual Sacrifices, they 
{t into Sicily, that from thence they might ſet torward to Urica, carryed 


* Galleys of by. fifry. * Quinqueremes, and a hundred Foiſts followed by many others, 
five ranks to as well flat bottom'd Veſſels, as great Barques and Ships of Burthen : Their 


Army conſiſted of fourſcore thouſand Foot, and about four thouſand cho- 
ſen Horſe. For both the Citizens and Allies manifeſted an equal ala- 
crity to $0 upon this glorious expedition, the ſucceſs of which was no way: 
doubtful ; nay, ſome were found that would engage init, whether the Eon 
fuls would or no. Thus was War made and declared againſt Carthage at 
the ſame time, and he that carried them the Decree of the Senate, declared 


likewiſe that there was an Army at Sea ready to invade them. This news 


_ caſt the whole City, not only into fear, but deſpair. They had lately loſt 


all their Youth, they had neither Fleet, nor Allies, nor Soldiers in readi- 
neſs, no proviſion in the City to ſuſtain a Siege; in ſhort, no manner of 
preparations , as ordinarily happen to people ſurprized , with an un- 
expected War, and which has not been declared. Beſides, it was not poſ- 
f ble for them to oppoſe the Romans and Maſariſſa together;wherefore they 
Fent other Deputies to Rome,with full authority to accommodate the Aﬀair 
at any rate ver. The Senate made them anſwer, That, provided 
the Army were yet in Sly, if within a month the Carthaginians would 
deliver up in Hoſtage three hundred Children of their beſt Families , and 
perform what they ſhould ordain, the City of Carthage ſhould remain free 
in the enjoyment of their Rights, and of the Territory they poſleſſed in 
Africa. This Decree of the Senate they publickly gave to the Deputies 
to carry to the Conſuls, whom privately they advertiſed not to recede 
from thoſe orders they. had received in thc City. The Carthaginians 
were doubtful, that though they did deliver up their Hoſtages, they ſhould 
not obtain aſſured Peace. However, in the extremity wherein they be- 
held themſelves, they placed all their hopes in obedience, and that they 
might work upon the Conſuls, by a ready execution of their commands, 
they carried their Children into S:c:1y, before the time had been preſcribed 
them. It's true, that their Parents and Friends parted not from them with- 
out abundance of tears ; eſpecially the Mothers, who ecchoing fearful 
ſhriecks and crys, could hardly be pulled from the embraccs of their 
Children, and when they were, hung upon the Ships, claſped hold upon 
the Anchors, and cut the Tackle to hinder the Seamen from putting forth ; 
many tore their hair, and beat their breaſts, as if they had been at a Fune- 
ral, for they perceived that in appearance indeed they gave Hoſtages , 
but in reality and efteQ, they yielded up rheir City, ſince their Children 
were taken away, and nv aſſured promiſe made them. And indeed ma- 
ny of theſe Women ſhedding tears made this dire prediCtion, that the 
giving Hoſtages was but in vain. Thus were theſe Youth taken away 
trom Carthage, to be delivered up in Sicily, where they were received by 
the Conſuls , who ſent them to Rome, and told the Carthaginians, they 
ſhould know at Htics, what more was to be done, to deliver themſelves 
from this VYar. 


VVhen the Romans were paſſed over, the Army encamped in the ſame 
place, Scipio had before encamped in, and the Fleet rode in the Ports de- 
pending on tice. The Carthaginian Deputies came to attend the Con- 
ſuls, who ſeated in the Tribunal , encompaſſed by all the Officers of the 
Army, had cauſed to be drawn off on both ſides the way that the Cartha- 
ginians were to paſs, all their Forces magnificently armed, with _ 
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flying, that the Carthaginians might judge of their vaſt numbers by what 
they Te. Then a Trumpet having commanded filence,by the Conſuls or- 
der a Herauld went to give notice to the Deputies, that they were read 
to give them audience, They were led through the midſt of all the Army, 
and when they drew near, ſtopt at the Rails, placed like a Bar before the 
Tribunal , from whence the Conſuls commanded them to make their 
Propoſals. 7hey began then in a deplorable manner to recount the ancient 
Treaties had been between the two people, the antiquity of Carthage , the mul- 
titudes of people in it, the power they had had, and the former great extent of 
their Dominions ; adding that they ſpoke not this out of vanity ( for ut was no 
time to be vain, when they were miſerable) but to the end, that the Example 
of a chanze ſo great and ſo ſudden, might oblige the Romans to treat thens 
with humanity and moderation, of which they could not give any more illuſtri- 
ous evidence, than by having commiſeration of the afflicted , beſides thoſe who 
exerciſe their power well in other mens misfortunes, may hope the like from their 
Conquerours, if they ſhould fall into the ſame diſgrace. 1t would be piety in 
you (aid the Chief of the Deputies) to conſider the miſcrable condition of our 
affairs, and unleff we have indeed met with Enemies pitileſs and inexorable, 
| you ſhould in all reaſon reſt ſatisfied with our calamities ; we have loſt all the 
Dominion we had both by Sea and Land, we have delivered up our Ships to 
you, and have not ſought to build others ; we have forborn hunting of Ele- 
phants , we have both formerly, and at preſent, delivered you good Hoſtapes, 
He have paid you the Tribute we ought you at the time limited, we that uf to 
receive from others. Certainly, Sirs, your Predeceſſors, after having van- 
quiſhed us, contented themſelves with thus much, they received us into their al- 
liance and friendſhip, on theſe conditions , which we have ſolemnly ſworn to 
maintain on one pars and the other. They faithfully kept the Peace they grant- 
ed, after long Wars ; and you, yoo whom we never took up Arms, what is it 
you complain of ? what part of the Treaty has not been obſerved, that you ſo 
ſuddenly decreed this War, and bring it to our doors before you declare it ? Have 
we not paid you your Tribute ? have we any Ships ? havewe any Flephants ? 
Do we not ſeem worthy of your compaſſion, after the ſo late loſs of fifty thou- 
ſand men by famine ? 7ou will ſay we made War upon Maſanifſa : *7is true, 
but "twas not till he had uſurped our Lands, which we for a long time ſuffered 
with patience, till he ſetting no bounds to his avarice, committed a thouſand cru- 
elties in the Country about the Fmpories where he was brought up and educated ; 
and not content with that, he has attempted to ſnatch from us what we had re- 
maining, and at laſt has gone ſo far, as to trouble the peace we had with you : 
But m_— we feared to diſpleaſe you, that we might remove all pretence of 
making this War , we have by publick Edit declared even our own Defen- 
ders Criminal ; we have ſent Deputies to Rome to make our excuſes, and now 
again afreſh ſent other Deputies with full Authority to renew the Peace, on 
what —— you ſhould think fit : What need was there then of this 
Fleet, or this Army againſt people, who though innocent, ſubmit themſelves to 
whatſoever .you ſhall ordain ? You may eaſily judge we make not theſe offers to 
decerve you , and-that you cannot impoſe upon us any penalty, we will yot 
undergo, whilſt we have ſurrendred up as Hoſtages to you, the moſt conſiderable 
of our Children, as you deſired, without ſtaying out the months time you gave 
us for the ſending them : Beſides, the Decree of the Senate declares, that pro- 
vided we delivered thoſe Hoſtages, Carthage ſhonld remain free in the enjoy- 
ment of what we poſſefs. 
After the Deputy had thus ſpoken,Cexſor in: broke ſilence, and anſwered 
him in theſe terms. *7:s needlefi to repeat to you the occaſion of this War, 
F your 
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ur Depnties have already heard it from the Senate themſelves. But as to 
what you falſely objef# to us "twill be eaſie t0 reply ;, for it ts decreed by the 
Ordinance you _ of, and we told it you before in Sicily, when we received 
your Hoſtapes, that at Utica | aoms be propoſed to you the farther intentions 
of the Senate. We cannot but praiſe you that you have ſent your Hoſtages 
4 readily and ſuch choſen ones. But if you ſo paſſionately deſire Peace, what 
necd have you of Arms. Wherefore bring all you have as well belonging 
70 the publick, as private perſons, all your Darts, Croſſbows and other Arms, 
and deliver them into our hands, The Deputies anſwered that they were 
willing to obey in this too, but then they could not tell how to hinder 
Aſarubal's entry into the City, whom they had condemned to death, and 
who was now at the head of twenty thouſand men which he had new rai- 
{ed. However when the Conſuls had replied that the Senate and people 
of Rome would take that into their care, they promiſed to ſurrender their 
Arms, and Scipio Naſica, and Cx. Cornelins Hiſpalus were ent to receive 
them. They had Arms for two hundred thouſand men, an infinite Num- 
ber of piles and darts, two thouſand as well croſsbows as other engins, 
for the lancing of javelins and caſting of great ſtones.. And it was a 
wonderful thing to ſee the carriages loaden with them conducted by the 
enemies themſelves, who were followed by the Deputies,Senators,Otacers, 
Prieſts and Nobility, hoping to move the Confuls either out of reſpeCt to 
their dignicy or out of compaſhon to their misfortune. 

When they were come before the Tribunal, each man habited accord- 
ing to their degree, they all ſtood attentive, and Cexſorinus who was more 
eloquent then his colleague once more breaking ſilence ſpoke to them in 
this manner. Certainly we have good reaſow to applaud that ready obedience 
you have manifeſted in delivering your Hoftages, and ſurrendring up your 
Arms ; but it tis fruitleſs to make long diſcourſes where neceſſity preſſes. 
Hearken with patience to the remaining Orders of the Senate; withdraw your 

ſelves from the City of Carthage and transfer your habitation into whatever 
place you pleaſe of your Dominion, provided it be fourſcore furlongs from the 
Sea, . for we are reſolved to raſe it. The Conſuls words were 1nterrupted 
by the outcrys of the Carthaginians, who began to liftup their hands to 
heaven, calling the gods to witneſs of the treaties violated, railing, reviling 
and reproaching the Romans. Some deſired death, others became furi- 
ous, ſome provoked the Romans againſt the Deputies, others caſt them- 
ſelves on the ground, beating the pavement with their hands and face, and 
others in a rage tore not only their cloaths but their very fleſh, but after 
this firſt agitation was paſt over, you might behold them overwhelmed 
with ſorrow, ſtanding {till without Laoking a word, as if they had been 


\_ dead. The Romans were aſtoniſhed at the - rm and the Conſuls 
could not take it ill that this conſternation, cauſed 


by an unexpected com- 
mend, had raiſed ſuch ſtorms in the breſts of the Carthaginians, till their 
heat of anger was over, for they conſidered that mighty calamities do on 
the ſudden create a boldneſs in the heert of men, who cannot upon ſurpriſe 
digeft the troubleſome neceſſity of obeying, and becoming hereafter ſer- 
vants : but when after a long ſilence they grew more lively ſenſible of 
their miſery,they forbore any tarther revilings, and only ſet tres to 
lament their unfortunate condition, calling by name, their Children, their 
Wives and their Country, as if they had heard their lamentations. The 
Prieſts likewiſe invoked the Gods as if they had been preſent, reproaching 
them with being the cauſe of their death. In ſhort the mourning was ſo 
great, and the groans ſo confuled, of thoſe who deplored the publick and 


private 
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private misfortune, and ſo-worthy of compaſſion, that they drew teats 
trom the eyes of their enemies. The Conſuls themſelves moved with 
pity, out of a conlideration of the inſtability of humane things, expe&ed 
with ſad countenances the end of their deplorings, when after abundance 
of tears and groans, the Calm in ſome ſort returning into their ſouls, 
they fell again into a profound filence, and confidering that their City was 
diſfarmed and defencelels, that they had not one Ship, one Warlike 
Engine, one Dart, or one Sword left, that they had not within their 
walls men of war ſufficient, having lately loſt fifty thouſand men; and that 
it was not poſſible for them to raiſe Soldiers elſewhere, having neither 
friends nor allies, beſides that the ſhortneſs of the time would not permit 
it. That their Children, their Friends, and their Country were in the 
enemies power,their City befieged by Sea and Land, and that from the 
other ſide Maſaniſſa their ancient enemy was ready to fall upon them, 
they put a ſtop to the Tumult, and extravagance, as of all things moſt 
wi Fx in this occaſion, and had a freſh recourſe to prayers. Then 
Hanzo ſurnamed Gilla the moſt conſiderable of all the Carthaginians 
there preſent, having firſt obatined permiſſion to ſpeak, began in this 
INAANECET; | 


 « Sjirs, If IT may. be admitted to add any thing to the Remonſtrances XXXVL. 
* we have made you, I muſt tell you, that we pretend notto a&@ in this 
* occaſion, as if we pleaded our cauſe before you in quality of Judges ; 
* ſuch proceeding 1s utterly unſeaſonable in our preſent condition ; but I 
« hope to make it appear by pertinent reaſons, that we are not unworthy 
*your mercy. We who have formerly been Lords of ' 4frica, both by 
«Sea and Land, and for a long time diſputed Extent of Empire with you, 
«atlaſt yielded all to Scipio, when we delivered up all our Ships and our 
© Elephants, we have likewiſe payd you. the tributes impoſed on us at 
«the terms preſcribed. We beg you therefore, by thoſe gods, witneſſes 
*to the treaty, to pardon us, and not to violate the Oath of Scipio, who 
* {wore that from thence forward the people of Carthage ſhould be friend 
& and allie to the people of Rowe. We have not ſwerved from any thing 
&« of that accommodation. We have neither {hips, nor Elephants, you 
* can demand no tribute of us, nay we have ſerved you againſt three 
« Kings, and be not offended if we put you in mind of it, when youde- 
« manded our Arms, ſince ordinarily miferies make men ſp2ak more theri 
* they ought ; but now though the Religion of the Treaty ſhould be ſuf- 
« ficient argument to perſwade you, we have only recourſe to our Pray- 
.* ers, and indeed we have nothing elle left, having already yielded -up to 
* youall that was in our power. This isall I can ſay to you touching the 
.* firſt. Treaty of Peace which was ratified by the Oath of $:ip:0 your Con- 
* ful, but for what concerns our preſent Eſtate, you Sirs, are your ſelves 
.* witneſſes of what we have done. You demanded Hoſtages, we have 
_ * given you all the choiceſt of our youth. You deſired our Arms, we 
< have ſurrendred them all, which the inhabitants of a City taken never 
. « willingly did. We aſſured our ſclves upon the honeſty of the Romans 
* and upon their word, for the Senate gave us their letters, which we 
_« delivered unto you, and when you demanded Hoſtages from us, you pro- 
& miſed that Carthage ſhould ( giving them ) be at liberty to live accord- 
© ing to its Laws. And if having done what the letters of the Senate 
© have ordered us, nay more than what they commanded, it would cer- 
*tainly appear yery evil if after having promiſed liberty to our City, 
LP 2 * upon 
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« gpon delivery of Hoſtages,you ſhould ordain it's deſtruQtion, after having 
< received them,for if you demoliſh it,how can you leave it free as you prc- 
<« miſed: This is all we have to ſay touching the Treaties,as well old as new, 
& and ifthis move you not,we will only have recourſe toprayers and tears, 
<< the ſole refuge ot the miſerable, and for which we have ample occaſion in 
< the innumerable calamities that overwhelm us.We beſeech you therefore 
«for an antient City,built by the command of the Cods. For the ſupport of 
«that immenſe glory it had acquired. For the preſervation of that name 
& it has born throughout the whole world, for its Temples, for its Gods, 


& which are not capable of any crime. Chaſtiſe not them by a privation 


« of thoſe ſolemn ſacrifices and continual adorations paid them by this 
« City. Rob nor the dead,who never offended you, of their Sepulchres, 
<« and thoſe funeral Honors daily celebrated on their tombs. And if you 
<« have any pity for us, ſince you ſay *tis out of compaſſion you permit us 
« to chule another habitation, ſpare our Altars, {pare our howhold gods, 
<« ſpare our high places, {pare the goddeſs —_— of Carthage. In {ſhort 
<« ſpare ſo many things that are both pleaſant and precious in the eyes of 
« - whole earth , tor what can you fear from us? You have our ſhips, 
<« you have our arms, and all thoſe great beaſts which attrated on us 
&« the envy of ſuch a world of people. You may ſay perhaps that it is 
<« comfort enough for us, that you ſuffer vs to build another City. But it 
< is impoſſible for men accuſtomed to get their livelyhood from the Sea, of 
« whom we have an infinite number, to live or ſubſift in the Inland,yet how- 
« ever you will have this to be a favor, but pray be pleaſed that inſtead - 
< of it we offer you another condition which will fully fatisfie us and (in 
« our opinion )) bring you more glory. Let the City that has not fſinn'd 
<* ſtand, and put todeath all the Carthaginians rather then command them 
*to change habitation. Thus all the world will believe you animated 
< againſt men, and not againſt Temples, Gods, Sepulchres and innocent 
* walls. You have been accuſtomed to prefer glory and pitty before all 
< things, and to make your moderation ſhine in the midſt of your proſpe- 
& rity, Which hitherto you have practiſed towards all you have ſubdued, 
< {utter your ſelves then to be moved by the prayers of Z#piter, and thoſe 
* gods-which yet preſide ore Carthage, and for their ſake ceaſe to hate us 
* and our children, out of a remembrance of our paſt offences. Take 
* heed left we prove the firſt for whom you looſe that high eſteem in 
* which you live, and fully not- your reputation by the cruelty of this 
* action, fo horrible to ſpeak of, much more to a&t, and of which never 
«yet was heard an Example. "The Greeks made many Wars upon the 
«* Barbarians, and you your ſelves have bore Arms againſt many other 
< Nations ; .yet neither of you ever raz'd a City that yielded without fight, 
© that had delivered np all they held moſt dear, their Children and their 
* Arms, and are moreover ready to ſubmit to whatever other puniſhment 
« ſhould be impoſed, We therefore imptore you by thoſe gods, witneſſes 
© to our treaties, by the fortune of mankind, by thoſe inward ſtings, rhey © 
* who are in proſperity ought to feel and fear, not to brand your ſucceſs 
« with fo Bbmefal s tyranny, nor extend our miſeries to the utmoſt ex- 
© tremities. Orif for your parts you are reſolved, yet give us leave to 
* ſend once more to Rome, to preſent our requeſt to the Senate. *Tis 
* but a ſhort time we ask you, yet during which our torment and trou- 
« ble will increaſe threugh the incertaiaty of the event. You are in ample 
* power to do with us what you pleaſe either at preſent or afterwards bur 
* pray rememvyer to att nothing contrary to Piety and Mercy. | | 
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Toall this Cenſor izns replyed;** There needs ng farther repetition of the XXXVII. 
©* Orders of the Scnate, they have ordained, and it muſt be done, did we 
« treat you like Encmies, we ſhould only command, and then force you 
*toit; but becauſe the intereſt of our Commonwealth, and poſſible the 
* advantage of your own requires it ; Iam content to make you apprehend 
* the reaſons, and to perſwade rather than conſtrain you. As often as 
* the ſight of the Sea puts you in remembrance of your ancient Dominion 
*< and paſt Greatneſs, it provokes your Arms, and begets you a thouſan 
© calamities. Twas this Sea gave the firſt occaſion of your Aſſaults on 
« Sicily, which ſince you have loſt, *Twas this Sea which made you in- 
* vade Spain, out of which you were ſoon after chaſed. *Twas this Sea 
* gave you the opportunity of robbing our Merchants, contrary to your 
* taith given in our Leagues, and then to throw them over-board, the bet- 
* ter to conceal your crimes, tillbeing ſurpriſed in it, you quitted Sardinia 
* for reparation of that injury. Thus you loſt Sardinis by means of that 
* Sea which by its nature inclines all the world to covetouſneſs, by reaſon 
* of the yaſt profit it brings in, in a little time. By it formerly the Athe- 
© nians, skilful in Maritime Affairs, grew ſuddenly and mightily great ; 
« and by it were not long after as ſuddenly ruined , for the Sea is a kind of 
*« Merchandiſe by which riches flow in full ſprings, and ſuddenly ebbs as 
© faſt. You know well that thoſe people Iam ſpeaking of, having extend; 
* ed their Dominion over all the Tonian Sea, and even unto S7c/y, fer no 
* bounds to their avarice till they had loſt all, till they were forced to ſur- 
* render their Havens and their Ships into their Enemies hands, to receive 
©©4 Garriſon into their Ciry, an1 demoliſh with their own hands their lofty 
« Walls, fo that they became almoſt a Plain, which for a long time proved 
« the means of their preſervation. And ſurely, Gzntlemen of Carthage, 
«there is more ſtability in a Country Life, and more aſſurance in Labour 
* and Tillage; and though the profits are not fo great as thoſe reaped by 
*the Sea, yet are.they much more certain : and to tell you my thoughts, 
*lamclearly of opinion, that a Maritime City is rather a Ship, than firm 
«land, fo much 1s it toſſed with variety of affairs, and fubjeQ to infinite 
* Revolutions, . whilſt the Inland yields Fruits, may be gathered without 
* danger; for this reaſon was it, that anciently Kings choſe their Seats 
* within Land, and that was it raiſed the Medes, Perſians, Afſyrians and 
* many others to ſuch a height of power ; but to what purpoſe give I you 
<« the examples of Kings, let us ſpeak of what concerns you. Caſt your eyes 
* throughout all Zyb:a, and chuſe your ſelves a place where you may have. 
* Neighbours that you like, bur whence you may no more ſee this obje& 
< that at preſent tempts you: Thus you will raſe out of your minds 
* the memory of paſt miſeries; and indeed how caff you look upon the 
* Sea, where now you have no Shipping without being tormented with 
*the remembrance of thoſe mighty Fleets which daily returned to your 
« Ports loaden with booty or with the thoughts of the former 
* Magnificence of your Ports, your Arſenals and your Havens. And 
*« when within your City you behold the Lodgings of the Soldiers unfur- 
<* niſhed, your Stables without Horſes, and your Stalls wichout Elephants : 
* what cat all this move you tg, but grief, and deſire to recover, if it 
© were poſlivle, the ſame power. *Tis ordinary among men, that the me- 
* mory of palt felicity creates a hope of its rerurn ; and on the contrary, 
* there 15 no better remedy againſt calamity than oblivion, which can ne- 
« verbe attained to, butby diſtancing our ſelves from objects may _ ; 
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« freſh in our minds. An evident proof of this- you may have in your 
« ſelves, who after having ſundry times obtained pardon for your faults, 
& could never keep to conttant Peace, nor continue long without violation 
&« of your Treaties. Wherefore if you have ſtill thoughts of Dominion, 
* and that preſerving your animoſiries again{t-us, you wait only a favou- 
& rable opportunity to ſhake off the yoke, you do well in endeavouring 
« ſtill to maintain your City, your Ports, your Honours, and thoſe lofry 
& Walls which ſeem only built for War: and we on our fide ſhould com- 
* mit a great crime to pardon people that will not pardon us, even 
© then when fortune has ſubmitted them to our power. But if in truth, 
* and not in word only you yield the Dominion to us, and that content- 
« ing your ſelves with what you poſſeſs in Zybia, you will make a ſincere 
<« peace with us, deal faithfully, and prove it by the efteQts, retire your 
« ſelves into 4jrics, and willingly yield up to- us that Empire of the Sea; 
* which by right of War belongs to us. In vainzto move us to compaſſion, 
* do you deplore your Templcs , your Gods , your publick Places , and 
«your Sepulchres ; for we will not touch your Sepulchres, and you ſhall 
* have liberty when you pleaſe to come and ſacrifice, but all the reſt muſt 
« be demoliſhed; for you ſacrifice not to Havens, nor pay Funeral Ho- 
< nours to Walls ; for your Hearths, your Altars, and publick Places, you 
* may build them elſewhere, and ſoon eſtabliſh your ſelves a Reſidence 
& in the ſame manner as when you left Zyre you came into Africa, and 
*« g4ined this Seat which now you call the Seat of your Anceſtors. To tell 
*you allin a word, you may eaſily conceive what we now do is not out 
« of malice, but for our own ſecurity, and to maintain publick concord : 
<* if you remember that Nba which was no Enemy City, inhabited not 
«* by Foes, but Friends that loved us, was transferred into our City for 
« the publick' good, which ſucceded to both peoples ſatisfattion. Buy we 
* have, ſay you, multitudes of miſerable people who gain their living by 
©* the Sea ; this hath likewiſe been thought on, ſo far, that it will be eaſe 


«for you {till to trade by Sea, and to import and export your Commodi- 


© ties Without very great trouble ; for we have not ordained your retreet 
* from the Sea above fourſcore Furiongs; and we our ſelves are di- 
« ſtant at leaſt a hundred. We permit you to chuſe ſuch a place as ſhall 
© beſt like you, and live withall treedom in . your new Habitations : and 
© this is what we meant when we told you that the City of Carthage ſhould 
<« remain free, if they obeyed us in this occaſion ; for ſpeaking of the 
© City, we believed not to be underſtood to have ſpoken of its Foundations, 
<orits Walls, but its Citizens. Here Cexſorinus topped, but ſeeing the 


' Carthaginians were likewile ſilent, headded, that /Yhat he had ſaid, was 


02!y to prrſwade and comfort them : And now, ſaid he, the Orders of the Se- 
nate mij} be put in@xecation, and that out of hand, wher:fore withdraw your 
ſelves ; for as yet we conſider you as Deputies. Upon hearing theſe words, 
the Uſhers made them go forth ; but they foreſeeingthe diſorder this news 
would bring to Carthage, : defired once more audience, and being again ad- 
mitted, ſpake again 1n this manner. Ye "aa well, that we muſt obey, ſince 
you will not permit 4s to ſend to Rome ; \z2or have we any hopes of ever return 
Zug again to you; for our Citizens, before we ſhell have done ſpeaking, will tear 
Ms in pieces ; wherefore we beg you __ our concern ( we have already ſet up 
our Reſt) bat for the intereſt of Carthage, to oblige them by terror to ſupport 
the Calamity they groan under, that to that end you would cauſe your Fleet to 
approach the City, whilſt we are on the way thither, to the intent, that they at 
once underſtanding your deſign, and ſeeing the danger whereupon they are 
| threatened, 
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threatened, falling upon them, may ſuffer, if poſſible, the execution of your 
Command. Fuadze you towhat the injuſtice of our fortune has reduced us, when 
we are conſtrained to d:mand your Foics againſt our ſelves. 

Having uttered-theſe words, they departed, and Cenſorinss went to 
plant himſelf within view of Carthage with twenty Galleys, whilſt one 
part of the Deputies took a quite difterent way trom the City, and the reſt 
went thitherward quite overwhelmed with forrow and grief. 


The Carthaginians ſtood upon their Walls to diſcover their return at a XXXIX, 
diſtance z and ſome tore their hairs out of unpatience to ſee them coming, 
others ran out to meet them to hear the news; but when they beheld them 
quite caſt down with ſadnels, they ſmote their Breſts, demanding how 
things had paſſed; ſome in the general; others when they meta Friend or 
any one they knew, ſtopped them and enquired : but when they received 
no anſwer, they gave themſelves over to tears, judging all was loſt, thoſe 
who from the Walls perceived it, wept likewiſe tor company, without 
knowing wherefore, but out of an inward preſage of ſome great misfor- 
tune. The Deputies being come to the Gate, the people thronged ſo thick, 
that they were ready to ſtifle one another, and ready they were to have 
torn in pieces the Deputies, had they nor told them that before they could 
anſwer them they muſt have conference with the Senate. Hereupon ſome 
gave place, and others made way tor them, that they might the ſooner 
know the truth. After they were entred the Palace, and the multitude 
were retired, the Senate took their Seats, and the people ſtood all about 
the Senate-Houſe. And now the Deputies having told them the command 
they had received from the Confuls, there was raiſed a confuſed cry in the 
Aſſembly, which the people that were without anſwered by a dreadful 
noiſe. But when the Deputies continued their diſcourſe, and declared the 
reaſons they had uſed to move the Romans, they again kept a profound (i- 
lence, out of the deſire every man had to know the event, which made the 

ple quiet too z but when they underſtood that they were not ſuffered 

o much as to ſend to Rome, they burlt forth into hideous groans and out- 

cries; and the people forcing their Guards, entred confuſedly into the Pa- 
lace where now there was nothing but rage and fury. All the Rabble, like 
{o many Bacchantes, poſleſied with different forts of madneſs, fell ſome up- 
on the Senators who had adviſed the giving of Hoſtages, tearing them in 
pieces, as if they had been the firſt cauſe of 'their jurpriſe ; others treat- 
ed in the ſame manner thoſe who had counſclled the delivery ofcheir Arms: 
ſome threw Stones ar the Depuries, as the bringers of illnews ; others ran 
like Furies up and down the Streers, and finding ſome 7#aliars, whoby 
chance had ſtaid in the City, not dreaming of this unexpeRed misfortune, 
treated them with a thouſand forts of Indignities, telling'them they would 
have revenge for the Hoſtages ſent to Rome, and for the Arms taker''from 
them. All the City was filled with tears and rage, with fear and threat- 
enings 3 ſome running through the Streets called out to: their Friends; :0- 
thers ran to the Temples, blaſpheming the Gods that had not-power to de- 
fend thew own Altars, ſome running to the Arſenals, wept for grief, to 
lee them empty, others running to the Havens with tears, 'bemoancd therr 
Ships delivered to faithleſs men, others again called  theiz: Elephants by 
naine, as if they had ftill been with them, accuſing and blaming 'both 
themſelves and their Predeceffors, and arguing that they ought neyer to 
have yielded up neither Elephants, nor Ships, nor Arms, nor conſented to 


pay Tribute ; tor that it had been much more honourable to have _ for 
eir 
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their Country with their Arms in their hands. But nothing more enflamed 
the anger of the people, than the Mothers of the Hoſtages, whom they 
might behold like Furies ina Tragedy, flie upon all they met with, reproach- 
ing them that they had robbed them of their Children, anddemanding fatis- 
Efion. In concluſion, ſome more reſerved than the reſt, after having 
barricadoed up the Gates, gathered Stones, and carmied them upon the 
Walls, to ſerve againſt the Enemy, inſtead of other Arms. | 


The ſame day it was concluded in the Senate, that they ſhould ſtandupon 
their Defence, and Proclamation was made for the general freedom of Slaves. 
They likewiſe nominated Generals, of which one was Aſ/drubal, whom 
they had condemned to death, and who had already twenty thouſand Men 
in Arms, and tohim they preſently diſpatched a Deputy toentreat him, that 
now in his Countries extremity he would not remember the offence he had 
received, which was only occaſioned by the feer they had of the Romans. 
Him they appointed to keep the Field; and for,the City they choleanother 
Alſarubal, Grand-child to Maſaniſſa, by one of his Daughters. This done, 
they diſpatched once more to the Conſuls, to demand only thirty days time, 
during which, their Deputies ſhould go to Rowe, which being refuſed, they 
took a reſolution to ſuffer all extremities, rather than abandon their City. 
And now might be ſeen an univerſal change in mens minds;the Temples like- 
wiſe, and the Palace, and other ſpacious places were changed into _—_ 
Shops, wherein men and women laboured night and day without reſpit, un- 
leſs ſo much time as neceſſity and nature required for food and ſleep; fo that 
every day they made one hundred Bucklers, three hundred Swords, a thou- 
ſand Arrows for the Croſs-bow; five hundred Darts and Javelins, and as ma- 
ny Croſs-bows as they could; and when they wanted ſtrings to bend them 
with, the Womencut off their Hair to make Cords of. Whilſt the Cartha- 
ginians prepared for War with ſo much care and diligence, the Conſuls were 
notſo preſſing, whether it troubled them toreſolve upon doing a thing ſo ex- 
traordinary, or that they thought they could, when ever they pleaſed, with 
caſe take by force a diſarmed City. Beſides they imagined that neceſſity 
would ſoon take them off their courage, it being ordinary, that thoſe who 
in the extremity of Afairs are at firſt turiouſly oppoſite, after having more 
cloſely conſidered the matter,grow fearful of diſpleaſing thoſe who have the 
power of deſtroying them, which happened in effeCt in Carthage, where a 
certain man perceiving his Fellow-Citizens already growing ſenſible of fear, 
came into the Aſſembly under another pretence, and told them, that of many 
evils the leaſt was to be choſen, when they had not wherewithal todefend 
themſelves. Mean while aſaniſſa was not well ſatisfied, that he having 
brought down the Power and Glory of the Carthaginians, the Romans 
ſhould come and ſnatch the Viftory out of his hands, and had croſſed the 
Sea without firſt communicating their deſign to him, which they had uſed 
todo in former Wars. However, when the Conſuls, to ſound his intenti- 
ons, demanded his aſſiſtance, he replyed, he would notbe wanting,-as ſoon 
as he knew they ſtood in need of it, andindeed ſometime after he ſent one 
to the Confuls, to know if they had any thing for him to do, bur they not 
enduring his Pride, and miſtruſting him asa perſon grown angry, made an- 
{wer, that when they ſtood inneed of him, they would ſend him word, and 
yet were they at preſent in ſome ſtraits for Proviſions, which were only 
brought them from Adrumetum, Jeptis, Saxa, Uticaand Chella, for Aſdrubal 
held all the reſt of Zybia, from whence he ſent what he could to Carthage. 

Some days being paſſed, the two Conſuls drew their Army near m_ ity, 
relolyed 
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reſolved to beſiege it. It was ſituate in the great Golf of A4frics, ericon- 

fſed by the Sea, in form of a Peninſula, the Neck of which dividing it 
Hom the Continent, was about five and twenty Furlongs broad. Towards 
the Weſt there ſtretched out a long Point of Land, about half a Furlong 
wide, which advancing into the Sea, divided it from the Mariſh, and 
was incloſed on all ſides with Rocks, and with a ſingle Wall. Towards 
the South and the Continent, where ſtood the Cittadal called Byra, it 
was incloſed with a triple Wall. of thirty Cubits high, not accounting the 
height of the Parapets and Towers, which flanked it round in equal di- 
ſtances, of about two * Acres one Om another. Their Foundations were Or aboin 38 
about thirty Foot _ and they were four Stories high, the Walls reach- £,,1,,-c ac- 
ing only to the ſecond, but they were vaulted, and that fo vaſtly, that un- cording to the 
derground there were Stalls tor three hundred Elephants , with all things Greek Are: 
neceſſary*#vr their ſuſtenance, and above Stables for four thouſand Horle, 
and Lofts for their Provender : beſides there were Lodgings for twenty 
thouſand Footmen, and four thouſand Horſemen ; in ſhort, all their or- 
dinary preparations, for War were lodged in their Walls only; There 
was but one place of the City, where the Walls were low and weak. This 
was a neglected Angle , which began at the Point of Land, we ſpoke of 
before, and reached to the Ports, tor they had two Ports diſpoſed in ſuch 
manner, that a Ship might eaſily go from one to the other ,, and yet there 
was but one entrance through a paſſage of about ſixty ſix Foot wide, ſe- 
cured with Chains; the firſt was for Merchants , where were many, and 
divers ſorts of Quarters for the Mariners ; the other, which was the inner 
Port,was for the Men of War,in the midſt of which ſtood an Ifland encom- 
paſſed about, as well as the Port,with vaſt Keys, 1n which there were Places 
or Docks to put under covert two hundred and twenty. Ships, and above 
Store-houſes, where they wrought and made all things neceſſary for the 
Shipping ; the Fronts of each place were upheld by two Pillars of Mar- 
ble of Ionick workmanſhip, ſo that the whole round , as well of the Port 
as the Iſland, repreſented on both ſides two magnificent Gallies. Within 
this Tſland ſtood the Admirals Palace, from whence the Trumpet gave 
the Signal of his Orders ; from whence he publiſhed his Ordinances, and 
from whence he overlooked all things. The {land ſtood directly oppoſite 
to the mouth of the Port, extending it ſelf a good way forward, ſo that 
from thence the Admiral conld diſcern what paſſed at Sea a great diſtance 
off, but thoſe at Sea could not perceive what paſſed within ; nay, when 
; the Merchants were entred into their Port, they could not ſee the Men of 
War, for their Port was {cparate from the inward Port by a double Wall, 
and for them there was an entrance from their Port by a Gate into the Ci- 
ty , without paſſing into the other. Such was at this time the face of 
Carthage. 

The Conſuls having each taken their quarter, began their aſſaults, 1Zar- 
lius to the Land(ide, with deſign to fill up the Ditch, and poſſeſs himſelf 
of the Rampire within it, that ſo he might afterwards attempt the high 
Walls ; and Cerſorinus from the Sea cauling Ladders to be planted both on 
the Shore, and in his Ships againſt thar ill fortified Angle, which had 
been always negleQed ; they both deſpiſed their Enemy , believing him 
difarmed : but when they found new made Arms, and Men fully reſolved 
to defend themſelyes,they were ſurpriſed as at a Prodigy and retreated,ac- 
knowledging that from the very firſt they committed an errour, in be- 
lieving they ſhould carry the City without tighting. They made a ſecond 
aſſault, which ſucceeding no better than the tirſt, increaſed the courage - 
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the Carthaginians ; and now the Conſuls fearing 4{ſdr«ba! , who lay en- 
camped on the edge of the Mariſh, lodged their Forces apart ; Cenſorings, 
with his Naval Army in the Mariſh, againſt the Walls of the City, and 
Manlins on the neck of the Pexinſuls, towards the Continent. Being thus 
poſted, Cerſorinus paſſed the Mariſh, to go in ſearch of Materials for the 
building of Engines, where he loſt five hundred Workmen ; and great 

uantity of Arms having been encountred by Amilcar, firnamed Phameas, 
Colonel of the Carthaginian Horſe : yet forbore he not the bringing of 
Materials, with which having cauſed to be made Ladders, and other En- 

ines, he with them returned to = ult, y in ia. © pr_ after 

e ſlight attempts, and beating down part of the firft Wall, deſparin 

of ſucceſs, gave =o the Enterpriſe : but Cenſorinns having filled up a _—_ 
of the Mariſh near to the point of the Land to gain more room, raiſed two 
Rams of an extraordinary {ize,of which one was driven forward by ſix thou- 
ſand * Foot, encouraged by the Orders and Preſence of their Captains, and 
the other by the Gally-{laves, whoſe labour was over-ſcen by thoſe who 
had the command of the Gallies. This begat ſubje& of Emulation, ſo 
that the Commanders, as well as the others ſtriving, who ſhould out-do 
each other, a great part of the Wall was ſoon overthrown, and the City 
might plainly be ſeen into. The Carthaginians on their ſide did not ſleep, 
but apply'd themſelves to repair by night, what breaches the Rams had 
made by day ; but becauſe the night was not ſufficient for ſo great a 
labour, fearful left the Romans {ſhould eaſily beat down again what they 
had repaired, whilſt it was yet moiſt and unſettled ; they reſolved upon 
a Sally, and ſome with Swords, and others with Torches in their Hands, 
ſo vigorouſly aſſaulted the Engines, that though they burnt them not quite, 
yet Gy rendred them uſeleſs, and retreated into the City in order. Day 


appearing, the Romans entertained a conceit of entring Carthage, by the 


breach which the Inhabitants could not quite repair, and they -law with- 
ina ſpacious place very proper to fight in. The Carthaginians expected 
them, having placed in the Front all their Armed men, others with Stones 
and Clubs in the Rear, and all about in the neighbouring Houſes, thoſe 
who were any way capable of defending them. The Romans enraged 
that diſarmcd men thus deſpiſed them , entred in throngs into Carthage : 
but Scipio, to whom the taking of this City gave afterwards the ſirname of 
Africanus,being yet but * Tribune,took ſpecial care not to enter,contenting 
himſelf with drawing up his Regiment by Companies in Battel, near the 
Walls of the City ; from whence, as much as in him lay, he hindred 0- 
thers from paſſing in, and ſuſtained thoſe whom the Carthaginians bear 
back , by favouring their retreat ; and this was it, gave him his firlt re- 
putation, and made him gain the Character, in all Letters that were wrote 
ro Rome, of being wiſer than the Conſuls : Art length Cexſorinus his Army 
becoming ſorely aflited with ſickneſs, by reaſon of being poſted among 
dead and {tinking waters, and that the height of the Buildings hindred 
them from breathing the Sea Airhe reſolved to put to Sea; but the Cartha- 
_ having obſerved, that the wind blew direAly to the Roman Fleer, 

lled with Tow and dried Vine-twigs, a quantity of ſmall Barques with- 
in rheiy Port, that the Enemy might know nothing of it; and having 
plaiſtred them over with Pitch and Brimſtone, brought them out in ſight of 
the Romans, and there hoiſting ſail, ſet fire to them, ſo that the wind, and 
the violence of the flames drove them into the midſt of the Fleet, which 
were almoſt all burn'd. 
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After this, Cenſorinus being gone to Rome to be preſent at the Aſſembly, XLIL' 


then to meet for EleCtion of Magiſtrates; his departure gave ſuch boldneſs 
to the Carthaginians, as to make an attempt upon Manlins his Camp. To 
this end they ſallyed by night, ſome armed, and others who had no Arms 
carrying Bridges, and ſtormed the Ditch in that place next the Town, 
and were already pulling out the Paliſades, when the Alarm being run 
through the whole Camp, by reaſon of the obſcurity of the night, S:5pi0 
with his Horſe marched out of the farther Gate, and going the nan of 
the Camp without the Line, terrified the Carthaginians, and made them 
retreat again into their City ; all the World gave Scipiothe glory of having 
 faved the Army in this noQturnal terrour by his Condu& ; and Marlins 
determined to keep better Guards, and to fortifie himſelf, to which effe&t 
he cauſed a Wall to be built in the place, where there was but a Paliſade, 
and built a Fort on the Sea, to receive thoſe Ships that brought him Pro- 
viſions. - That done, he took the Field with ten thouſand Foot, and two 
thouſand Horſe, beſides Hewers of Wood and Forragers, to gather in Har- 
. veſt throughout all the level Country. Thoſe who were employed in this 
Service, were commanded by Tribunes, who relieved one another accord- 
ing to their turns, which gave occaſion to Phameas, who commanded the 
African Horſe to ſignalize himſelf ; this yourig man diligent and handy, 
and who had with him {mall but ſwift Horſes, which lived on Herbs when 
they had nothing elſe ; and could endure hungerand thirſt, if there were 
occaſion, concealed himſelfamong the Woods, or in the Valleys ; and when 
he perceived the Enemy ſtood not upon their Guard, fallyed from his Co- 
vert, and came thundring upon them like an.Eagle ; ahd after having 
charged the Romans, retreated into a place of ſecurity. ' But when Scipzo 
commanded , he never appeared; for Scipio continually kept his Foot itt 
order, and his Horſe in a fighting poſture ; atd when any Corn was to be 
cut, he never ſuffered the Reapers to $0 to work, till he had firſt gone the 
round of the Field they were to cut down, both with Horſe and Foot in 
their Arms, himſelf guarding the out-skirts with fome Squadrons; and if 
any of the labourers rap] from the others, or went our of the Circle , 
he puniſhed them ſeverely, wherefore Phameas never darſt attempt him 
and Scipio {till continuing his vigilance, his glory increaſed from day to 
day ; inſomuch, that the other Tribunes, who enyyed him, raiſed a report 
that there was an old Alliance, between Scipio, arid the Family of Phameas. 
It happened alſo that ſome Africaiis retiring themſelves to ſome Towers or 
Caſtles, of which there are great number in that Country * the other Tri- 
bunes, after having granted them Paſs-ports, forbore nottolay Ambuſhes 
for them in the way,,and rob thert: But Sc;p/0 of the cotitrary, convey'd 
them to the very Houle; inſomuch, that hereupon none afterwards would 
enter into a Treaty, but. in his, preſence; fo much the good opinion. of 
his Virtue and Honeſty: was increaſed, not ory, inthe thoughts of the Ro- 
mans, but of the Egemies themſelves. Mantlins being” returned to the 
Camp, after having gathered in Harveſt, the Catthaginians by night af- 
faulted the Fort on the Sea with great violence, and beſides to. ſtrike rer- 
rour ifito the Romais, the whole Multitude coming out of the City made 
a horrible noiſe. The Conſul | 547'0ns of rhe cauſe of this Tumult,” kept 
within his Trenches : but S$cjpi9 having caufed' two Squadpons of Horſe to 
mount, each with his Torch in his hand poſted in, forbidding his people to 
engage, becauſe of the nighr an only giving them order to runto and fro, 
ſo that they might make the Enemy _ they were a'greater force = 
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they were, and likewiſe ſtrike an apprehenſion into them, that they were 
advancing to charge them , this ſucceeded ; for the Carthaginians afraid 
of being charged on both ſides, retreated into their City ;, and this was a 
farther addition to the brave exploits already performed by Scipio, it being 
now in every Mouth, he alone was worthy to have Paulus for his Father , 
and to be enrolled in the Family of the Sczpio's, into which he had been a- 
dopted. Some time after //anlws going to Nucers with defign to af- 
ſault 4/druba!, the enterpriſe diſplealed Scipio, the more becauſe he ſaw 
that in his March he was to paſs through narrow ways among the Rocks, 
the tops of which were poſſeſſed by the Enemy. However he would go, 
but being come within three furlongs of that General , on the Banks of Fl 
River, which he muſt paſs to fall on: Scipio did what he could to oblige 
the Conſul to a retreat, telling him another time, and other means, were 
requiſite to reach Faruba/. Thoſe who envyed him were not ing to 
oppoſe his propoſition, and to ſay, that it ſavoured more of cowardiſe than 
prudence to turn tail, after having ſeenthe Enemy, and that it was to give 
and charge them in the Rear. 
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tis true, was requiſite ; but that now ſceing ſo many brave men in an' ex- 
treme danger, nothing was to be left unattempted to releive them. I 
ſhort, having taken with him Proviſion for two days,he ſet forward, leaving 
the Army in a-great fear, leſt he ſhould not return nina As ſoon as he 
cametothe place, where the Enemy beſieged the Rofhans, he immediate- 
ly ſeifed of an Eminence nigh to that, to which the Cohorts were retire 
to, and which was only divided from it by a very narrow Valley. His 

ing hindred not the Africans from continuing the ſiege, for they could 
not think that his men tired with travel could give any aſſiftance tothe 
behegees but he ſeeing that the two Hills joyning ae together at 
the 


oot, made but a very fſinall Valley, advances that way, and poſts him | 


ſelf aboye the Enemy , who ſtartledat his courage and readinels, betook 
themſelves to a diſorderly flight. He would not purſue them , becauſe 
they were the greater number , but contented himſelf with the ſaving of 
thele four Cohorts, which were given over tor abſolutely loſt, The Soldiers 
ſeeing him return contrary to their hopes, and that not only he himſelf was 
fafe, but that he had likewiſe ſaved others; gave aſſurance of their inward 
rTejoycing, by their putward acclamations and ſhouts of joy , conceiving 
an opinion of him, that he ated nothing bur by the aſſiſtance of the ſame 
Divuuty , which was believed to foretel a — to his Anceftor Scipio: 
Maznlins returned to his Camp near the City, after having ſuffered ſaſfci. 
ently, for not giving credit to Scipio, who would have diſarmed him from 
the Expedition ; and whereas many thought it ſtrange, that they had lefi 
their Dead. unburyed, eſpecially three Tribunes z Sczpo gave liberty 'to a 
Priſoner, and ſent him:to 4arubel, to entreat hum to give Funerals tithe 
Tribungs. He cauſed them tobe fought for among the Dead; and know- 
ing them by the Rings of Gold they wore , (for by them are the Chiefs a- 
mong, the Romans Fs iſhed from the private Soldiers, who wear only 
Iron ones) he gave them honourable Funerals, whether moved to it out of 
humanity, or that in juſtice he oughtit to the rule of War , or elſe already 
reverencing the Glory of Scipio, he was willing by this Office, to oblige 
that great man: To proceed, as the Romans who had had this bickering 
with -{/arubal, were on their returnto Carthage, {till frighted with their de- 
feat, Phayeas cruelly perplexed them, and on the other {ide the. Carthagini- 
ans came forth to meet them , fo that they could not recover the Camp 
without the loſs of ſome ſervants which thoſe from the City cut off. 


Mcan while the: Senate ſent Commiſſioners tothe Army to enquire into 
the ſtate of aftairs,. to whom both: /fazlius, .and the Chief Officers, and 
Iikewife gven thoſe Tribunes, who. had eſcaped from the Rout, gave an 
pain oral agus ious in fayor of Sc5p4p.. ; For at laſt lo many glorious 
ſuccelles had ftope the mouth of Eavy ; All the Army did he like,, bur 
above all. his brave AQtions ſpoke:enough for themſelves, Wherefore the 
Commi 10neTrs upon their return to. Rome, publiſhed with: one yoice the 
admirable qualities of Scipio, and, the great love the Souldiers bore: him, 
which 'extreamly plcafed the Segate. But now..the Army being weakned 
by a great.many diſgraces, Ambaſſadors were ſent to aſariſſa, to, de- 
nnd figs dh the.Carthaginians, wha found him no longer ag 
the living. That King finding himſelf oppreſſed with age and ſicknels, 
and having many illegitimate Children on whom, he had. beſtqwed great, 
Bits and.'three legitimate Sons, all of different minds and manners, he 
ent ta entreat Sire. as his friend, by ſucceſſion from his Anceſtors, to 
come and {ce him, and to conſult with him about dividing his Kingdom 
| among 
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among his Children ; he immediately poſted away, but ere he 
could arrive, Maſaniſſa had given up the ghoſt, having laid his Commands 
on his children to &bey S$czp/0, in what manner ſoever he ſhould divide the 
ſucceſſion amongſt.hem. Thofe were the laſt words of this great man 
happy in all things, for by divine favor he reconquered his own King- 
dom, which Hphax and the Carthaginians-had ſeized on, and enlarged it 
in ſuch manner, that from Aſawritania which lies upon the Ocean he ex- 
tended the bounds of his Dominion into the Continent, as far as Cyrere, 
giving Laws toan infinite number of people, and teaching them a fweeter 
manner of living ( for before the Numidians lived only on herbs, and de- 
ſpiſed tillage.) He left great ſtore of Silver in his Coffers, and many war- 
hike Troops, whom himſelf had exerciſed in revenging himſelf of his ene- 
mies. He took Syphax with/his own hand, and brought the Carthaginians 
ſo low that the Romans had not afterwards ſo much difficulty to Jeſtro 

them. He was tall of Stature, and very ſtrong, ſo that though far ar 
vanced in years he would be preſent at all occaſions ſo long as he lived, 
and ever mounted on horſeback without a ſaddle, but the greateſt ſign 
of his vigorous conſtitution was that though he had many Children died 
before him, yet he never had leſs then then ten living at a time after once 
he had arrived that number, and being now fourſcore and ten years old, 
he left his youngeſt only four years old. That great age had he advanced 
to, and bore it out well, but at length of force he muſt die. Scipio did 
with honor cauſe the liberality of their father to be given to the baſtard 
Children ; divided the mony among the legitimate Children, together 


' with the Revenues, and willed that they ſhould all bear the title of 


_ As for the charges of State he diſtributed them, to every one ac- 
cording to their capacity and inclination. He gave as by priviledge of 


birth-right to Aiipſa the Eldeſt who loved Peace the City of C:rtha the 


ancient reſidence of the Kings, to G«/uſſa the ſecond, who was a Soldier, 
the Command of the Armies, and to  Maftaball the third who was a 
Scholar,the charge of Juſtice. Having made this diviſion of the Goods and 
Kingdom of Meſaniſſa Scipio forthwith qr 09 _ along with him 
to aſſiſtance of the Romans, who having preſently di L—_ the place 
where Phameas concealed himſelf, and from whence he iſſued out to fur- 
priſe them, foon rid them of that inconvenience. 


One day Scipio and Phameas met ina place where there was only a water- 
courle between, that was impaſſible. S:5pio who was doubtful of fome am- 
buſcades, advanced only with tliree of his people, to make diſcovery, and 
Phameas came forward on the other ſide accompanied only with one, 
which made Scipio, judging he had a deſire to ſpeak with him, advance 


| Tikewiſe onl y with one toattend him, when they were nigh enough to 
| heareachot 


er, he ſpake thusto the African, /#/hy do not you labour for 
your particular ſafety, ſince you can do nothing for your Country? to which 
the other anſwered, and what ſafety can 7 expett, in the Eſtate to which 
Carthage is reduced, after having done you ſo much miſchief. Afſuredly 
replyed Scipio,if you believe T have any power, and that 7 am as man of Faith 
and Honor, 1 dare promiſe you in the name of the Romans not only grace and 
pardon but acknowledgements. The African thanked him that had more 
confidence in him than in all others, and told him, 7 will think of it, and 
if 7 believe it may be done 7 will give you notice, and with that they parted. 
Now enlins to wipe away the ſtain of his firſt _—— to Nurera, re- 
turned thither, and having taken proviſions for - fifteen days, _— 
| a 
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ind fortified himſelf, as Scipio had counſelled him to do the firſt time; 
but he was a long time without doing any thing, which blaſted his fame 
the more, beſides the hazard he ran the Army into of being beaten by 
Aſarubal upon their return to Carthage. Whilſt he lay thus in an incertainty 
what todo, one of G=/uſſa's people brought a packet ro Scipio, who keep- 
ing it ſealed till he came to the full Council of War, there broke it oper 
and found writ in it, to this effeAt, Such a day I will come to ſuch a place, 
meet me there with what force you pleaſe, and give Order to thoſe who are mpon 
the Guard, to receive me if / come by night; To this purpoſe were the 
contents of the Lerters which had no name ſubſcribed, but Scipio perceived 
well that it was an invention of Phameas. Though Manlius was fearful 
left S$:ipio might be deceived by that politick man; yer ſeeing he had a 
good opinion of him, he permitted him to go to the place aſſigned, with 
Orders to receive an Oath of Fidelity from Phameas, without aſſuring him 
any fet reward, but only promiſing that the Senate would recompence 
him, according to his delervings. But there was no need of theſe promi- 
ſes, for as ſoon as Phameas was come to the place appoirited, he ſaid that 
he put his own ſafety into the. hands of S:ipio, and for recompence he 
referred himſelf to the judgment of the Senate and people, of Rome, and 
the morrow after having given his parol, he drew up all his Troops iri 
battalia, and being advanced to the head of them with the Officers,as if he 
were about to conlult of ſomething of importance, he ſpoke to them inthis 
manner. 


__————_—— 


tf there remained any hopes to relieve our Country, 7 ſhould be really to die. 


with you: but ſeeing it inthe Condition inwhich you all kriow it, 7 amreſolved 
to take Order for my own affairs: 7 have aſſurance given me for my ſelf and thoſe 
that will follow me : Now you are to think what you have to do. 


Having thus ſpoken, the Captains and thoſe who were under their com- 
mand, tothe Number of two thouſand two hundred Horſe, declared for the 
Romans, the reſt ſtood firm by vertue of the authority and perſwaſion of 
Hanno ſurnamed the White. As Scipio returned to the Camp, accompanied 
with Phamezs, all the Army came forth to meet him, receiving him with a 
general acclamation as ina Triumph. But Marlins above all expreſſed ex- 
traordinary joy, and no longer fearing his retreat might be ſhame- 
ful, becauſe he believed {arubal, ſtartled at the Revolt of Phameas, durſtnot 
follow him, he diſcamped for want of Proviſions, notthe fifteenth day after 
his departure, but the ſeventeenth. And becauſe he had yet three days 
march through troubleſome ways, Scipio rook Phameas and Grluſſa with 
their Horſe, and made an inroad into the Country which the inhabitants 
of the place call the Great Abyſs from whence they returned at night to their 
quarters, with a great booty, and good ſtore of Proviſions. Marlins 
| having advice that Ca/phurrins Prſo came to ſucceed him, ſent Scipio be- 
fore to Rome, together with Phameas, whom all the Army conduted to 
the very Ships, beſeeching the Gods to grant them the favor, that they 
might fle Scipio return into Africa 1n the _ of Conſul, as if it had 
been decreed by the deſtinies, that Scipio only could take Carthage, and in 
truth many of the Army wrote as muchto Rome. The Senate gave pub- 
lick praiſes to Scipio, honored Phameas with the Purple-robe, and chain of 
Gold, preſented him with a Horſe barded with Gold, and a Suit of Arms 
of the | wan gave him, beſides fix thouſand Sefterces; and one hundred and 
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neceſſary moveables, and gave him hopes of much more if-he lyed 
himſelf heartily tothe ſervice of the Republick : he promiſed it; and after- 
wards returned into rica, to joyn with the Roman Camp. * | 


In the beginninig of the Spring Calphurnius Piſo Conſul, and his Collegue 
Z. Mancinus Admiral embarked for Africa, whither being - come; they 
made no attempt at all neither againſt Carthage nor againſt Aſdruba!, but 
contented themſelves to make War upon the little Ciries round about,they 
beſieged Aſpida by Sea and Land,but were forced to raiſe their-Siege. *Tis 
true Piſo took another Town which he ſack*t,though the inhabitants com- 
plained they had ſurrendred upon — : From thence he paſſed to 

pore Which is a great City, -confidggable for it's Walls, it's Caſtle, 
it's Gates, and it's Haven, and which had been thus fortified by Aearhocles 
Tyrant of Sicily. It being Situate near to Utica and Carthage, the inhabi- 
tants plundered the Convoys of Victuals that were carrying to the Ro- 
mans, with which they were in ſome meaſure accommodated ; ' where- 
fore Calphurnias deſigned not only to chaſtiſe them, but likewiſe to make 
them "reſtore the Prizes they: had taken. He therefore laid ſiege to it, 
which continued all the Summer, but, 4n vain, for the inhabitants made 
two fallies, wherein being aſſiſted by thoſe of Carthage, they burnt all the 
beſiegers Engines. Thus Summer being ſpent without doing any thing, 
the Conſul went to take up his Winter quarters at Utica. 


But the Carthaginians, who had yet all //aruba/'s Army entire, proud 
of the ſucceſs of Hippore, where they had beaten Piſo, and ſtrengthned 
befides with eight hundred Numidian Horſe, which had revolted from 
Guluſſa to them under the condutt of Zyt#hizs, enlarged their hopes, be- 
ſides they perceived that ugh Micypſa and Mavaſtabal, the other ſons 
of 17aſaniſſa, promiſed Arms and Mony to the Romans, yet they only 
temporized in expe@ation to ſee what courſe theſe affairs would take.They 
began therefore to ſpread themſelves throughout all ##ica, and without 
tear to fortifie places in the Country, declaiming every where againſt the 
cowardiſe of the Romans, and to perſwade the people, they loudly pro- 
claimed the two expeditions of NVucera, which had redounded to their 
ſhame, the laſt occaſion of Fippore, where they had been fo ill handled, 
and at laſt having beſieged Carthage it felt though diſarmed, though un- 
provided of all things,yet they had been forced to raiſe the ſiege. The 
ſent likewiſe to 17zcypſajto Mavaſtabal, and to the free Moors, to adviſe 
them to take care left if the Romans took Carthage, they ſhould after- 
wards invade and ſubdue them. They deputed ſome likewiſe into Aa- 
ced9zia, where one who called himſelf the Son of Perſeus made War 
again{t the Romans,to exhort him to continue it, with promiſes that Car- 
7h27e Would not let him want either Mony or Shipping. , In ſhort, now 
they ſaw themſelves armed,they entertained no other but exalted thoughts, 


and their courage and their reſolution daily increaſed, as they beheld 


themſelves in a better condition of defence. /arubal their General 
abroad was no leſs reſolute, after having twice fucceſsfully dealt with 
Manlizs, which had raiſed his thoughts to that degree that he grew ambi- 
tious of having likewiſe the command of the Forces within the City, 
which to compaſs he cauſed 4/ar»ba! the Nephew of Guluſſa, who at that 
time commanded, to be falſely accuſed in full Senate, of holding intelligence 
with his Uncle: At which he being ſo ſurpriſed that he could anſwer no- 
thing for himſelf, was knockt on the head with ſtools. 


But 
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| But when the cowardiſe of Piſo, and the preparatioiis ade by the 


Carthaginians came to be known at Rome, the people were extreaml 
moved, out of an apprehenſion they had,leiſt this War, undertaken aonink 
a neighboring Nation, and from all time enemy to: the Roman name; 
grow upon them. For they having been firſt deficient in their 
word, as to. what they ordained the Carthaginians, there -was no more 
left of an accom 00, The memory of thole Noble AQions 
done by Scipio, in Africs, whilit he was yet but Tribune, was yet very 
freſh, and the compariſon of preſent affairs, wirh what he had done, rai- 

' ſed ſo much the more the glory of his reputation, and as inall meeti 

one told what was writ from the _—_— all the world wiſe his re- 
curninquality of Conſul; theday of the Aſſembly for the EleQtion: of Ma- 
iſtrates drew nigh, but his notbeing of the age admitted by Law to poſ- 
that dignity forbid his pretending to it, for he demanded only the 
charge of Edile,when the people offered him the Conſulate. The Con- 


a 
the mulritude perſiſted the more, alleaging that by the Laws of 7ulus and 
Romnlus, the people were Judges of the Aſſembly, and fo it belonged to 
them toapprove or cancel all Laws that concerned the Aﬀembly. Ar laſt 
one of _ Tribunes — _ to take _ their power of pre- 
fiding i not to the will of the people, whereupon they per- 
mitted ws > to abrogate that Law for a year, aomrided ic hong 
then re-eſtabliſhed. - The Lacedemonians it ſeems did the fame, when be- 
ing forced to make the Laws yield to neceſſity, to ſecure from infamy 
thoſe taken Priſoners at Piles, they cryed out, Zer ws this day give the Zaws 
leave to fleep. Thus Scipio demanding the Edility,obtained the Conſulate, 
and when aſs that was likewiſe named Conſul, required that the Go- 
vernment of the Provinces ſhould be drawn by Lot, one of the Tribunes 
aſſembled the people and pu_ of the War with Carthage, demanded 
to which of the Conſuls they w 

gave to Scipio the Government of that Province, permitting him to raiſe 
recruits to compleat the old Troops and-to form new ones, to receive 


a it, and oppoſed the Law contrary to this EleQien, but 


give their Commiſſion. So the people 


XLviIt, 


from the Allies all thoſe volunteers would follow him, and to write in the 


name of the people of Rome, to what Kings and Cities he thought con- 
venient, and indeed ſome Kings, and ſome Eſtates did affiſt him with 
forces. = 

Things thus diſpoſed, he pits into Sicily, and from thence forthwith 
to tics, mean while Piſo beſieged ſome Inland Towns, and Mzincinus 
lay conſtantly before Carthage, where having obſerved a certain place in 
the wall negleQed, becauſe it wasalmoſt inacceſſible by reaſon of the rocks 
that ſurrounded it, he thought he might ſecretly gain it, and having made 

viſion of ladders pos for the ſtorm ſome Soldiers-mounted bravely, 

the Carthaginians deſpiſing their ſlender Number opened a = ty the 
fide of the rocks,and made a Sally upon the Romans, wholſo briskly repulſed 
. them, that many Soldiers entred Pelmel with them into the City, and 
ſhouted amain, as if they had already been Maſters of it. Afarcinus ra- 
viſhed with joy (raſh and heady as he was) with all thoſe that remained 
in the Ships came forth half Armed, and ran to the walls to ſecond their 
companions, but night coming on forced the Admiral to lodge iti a cer- 
tain Poſt near the the Walls where he kept wirhouc doing atiy thing, and 
becauſe he had neither Arms nor ViCtuals, he ſent meſſengers to Piſo to 
give him notice tocome to his relief, "_ to the Magiſtrates of Usica, that 


they 
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they ſhould forthwith diſpatch away Proviſions; for he ran the hazard of 
being aſſaulted as ſoon as it was day, by. the Carthagimians, and thrown 
headlong from the topof the Rocks. Scipio, wholanded the ſame Evens 
ingat Uzice, having ſeen ſarcinushis Letter, preſently cauſed the.Trum- 
pets to ſound, to give warning to. thoſe were already landed to get forth- 
with aboard, giving orders to all the Youth of Yrzca to be in a readineſs 
to follow him, and to the old men to _ Proviſions on board the ' Gal- 
leys, and releaſing ſome Carthaginian Priſoners, he ſent them; uato the 
City to let them underſtand that Scipio was arrived with a mighty Fleet. 
He diſpatched likewiſe ſeveral Meſſengers one after -another' to Piſo, to 
command him to come to him withall ſpeed. Aboutthe: laſt Watch he 
went to Sea, giving order to the Soldiers , that: as ſoon as they - 
proached the Town, they ſhould all tand upright onthe Hatches, that the 
Enemy might believe them the greater number. Towards the Break of 
Day, Marcinus being charged on all ſides by the Carthaginians, had:form- 
ed a round Battalia, encompaſſed by all the armed men-he had, inthe midſt 
of which were incloſed aboye three thouſand without Armour, but at laſt 
the Showers of Darts, and multitudes of Wounds had reduced themto the 
point of ſeeking their ſafety down the Precipices, when they ſaw Scipio's 
_ appear full of Soldiers, which ſurprized not the Carthaginians, who 

already received advice of it by their Priſoners, -but ſaved the lives of 
the Romans, who were almoſt hopeleſs ; for at the approach of this Fleet, 
the Carthaginians gave ground, and the Romans withdrawn from the dan- 
ger wherein they were, got aboard their Ships. _ | 


Scipio ſent back Mancinus to Rome ( for Serranns his Succeſſor was al- 
ready come to command the Fleet ) and went himſelf and encamped near 
Carthage. The Carthaginians on their part went and encampeddirealy 
oppoſite unto him, whither came to them Larubs/ that commanded the 
Field-Army, and Bythias Colonel of the Horſe, with ſix thouſand old Foot, 
and a thouſand choſen Horſe. But Scipio finding the Military Diſcipline 
much corrupted ; that under Pifo the Soldiers had been accuſtomed to I- 
dleneſs, Rapine and Avarice; that in the Camp there was an infinite num- 
ber of thoſe Sutlers and Pedlars, whom only the hopes of prey made 


 followthe Army, who debauched the beſt Soldiers to ſiraggſe with them, 


only to pillage and plunder, though by the Rules of War, he that weat ſo 
far from the Camp, that he could not hear the Sound of the Trumpet, was 
to be proceeded againſt as a Run-away, and that all the miſchief thels peo- 
ple did was imputed to the Army, and all the plunder taken begot only 
matter of quarrel and difſention ; for it often happened, that for a trifle 
Comrades tell together by the ears, and killed one another. Scrpio, Thay, 
having obſerved this, and knowing well he ſhould never compatls his ends 
onthe Enemy, unleſs he firſt made hiraſelf Maſter of his own Troops, aſ- 
ſembled his Army, and taking his Seat on the Tribunal, ſpoke in this 


Manner : 


The Oration of Scipio. 


Ou are Witneſſes, Fellow Soldiers, that whilſt I bore Arms here under 
Manlius, 7 gave you an example of that Obedience which 1 deſire you 
ſhould pay me now, that Thave aright to command: could as well at this inſtant 
have puniſhed your diſobedience, but 1thought it convenient firſt to adviſe you of 
your 
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Your thy ' Tow thow what attions youdo; [ amaſbamed tozell yau of hemin 
full ffembly; - Tow dive rather like Robbers than Soldiers, and aremerewſed to. 
Tra) jew 10 Aſuwlts : you leave the Camp to fcour the: Chuntry , and the. 
midſt of War you are greedy aftts Dilighrs, without labouring, at all for Vidto- 
79. This is the reaſon; uy in'thurlirtle time! 7 have been abſent, the Cath: 
ginians fairs are ſo well recovered: ſo that heipg now come taicemmand, you, 4 
find: that the reforming your evil orders will be the gretioft pete f trouble; ., 74 
betteinly knew it were your own fault, I woutd not. fail to. puniſh you y, bur be- 
cauſe Fibtribute it #0 another, I forget what's. paſt.'' For my! part {rame not hj- 
ther to-pl winder, but 'to conquer. 'T ask no Money: from w - Enemy before, the 
Fittory,” 4nd will patiently wait til: they be fall Mefeares; Tis therefore my 
phes e,-that 'all thofe people in the Camp, w 6 hear pot Army, depart, r098 this 
very ly, except ouly ſome few whom. 7 ſhall 'gjve; leave. to-ftay',, and 1 forbid 
any, whoever ' e be, to return, unleſs it. be te bring Proviſions, and ſuch. Pro- 
viſions too as are proper for Soldiers. [will give:the iittuallerga limited timeto 
* expoſe their Commodities in, onwhich zy * Quaitor and 7will take careto ſet a + Treaſurer. 
—=— le price, So much for what : concerns thoſs-mho are wot inliſted, For | 
You 1”) Follow Soldiers, whatever we' attempt, {have but one order to igiye. you, 
that is, that you take example by me, whether {t-be'for manners 'or Zh ERGE.N 
and if dar indeed; bo afur , that your \Endeavours will yever want Succeſs, * 
nor your Actions Recompence : we muſt att now'that, the occaſuan requires it , let. 
ws adjourn profit and pleaſure to their Seaſon. This is what 7 demand from you, 
what 7 difire\, Diſcipline : and then be aſſured, that 45 obedience ſhall be amply 
rewarded, ſo diſobedience ſpall be ſeverely puniſped., ——_ — 
leſs perſons to be. 1X: 
Was ' - ; 
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| Afeer having ſpoken thus, he forthwith cauſed all aſe 
driven'out of the Camp, and with them ſent away all: that was de- 
licious than neceſſary. - Having thus purged his Army, .and.diſpokd his 
Soldiers to obedience, he deſigned one mags yrotly to make ,an Aſhyltby 
two ſeveral ways upon a certain great place againſt the Walls of the City, 
called” Megara, and having ſentthole about, who were to make the Attaqu 
on the'one ſide, he took his march towards the other, cauſing tobe brought 
along 'Axes, Croes and Ladders, he had already advanced, a pretty way in 
' thedatrk; without making any noiſe, -when thaſe. that wereupon the Wall 
received him, which they ſignified byrhcir Cries, to which the anſwered 
Beſt, andafter him all the Aſſailants in like manner. There was likewiſe a 
great Cry raiſed on the other ſide, which gave the firſt terrour to the Car-, 
thaginians, aſtoniſhed to be two ſeveral ways aſſaulted by.ſo many Ene- 
mies, and by night. Scipio however, notwithſtanding all the endeavours 
he uſed; could not gain the Wall; - but havingobſerved, that on the out- 
fide, and near the Walls there was a void Tower of the lame heighth, which 
belonged to a private perſon, he cauſed ſome reſolute young men to mount 
up into it; who having: with force of- Darts made thoſe who defended the 
Wall,diſlodge, laid Planks and Joyſts over, and {o paſled to the Parapet, 
and thence leaped down into the' place, and having broken open the Gate, 
gaveentrance to Scipio with four thouſand Men, forcing the Inhabitants to 
retreat into the Fortreſs, as if all the reſt of the City had been taken. In 
this Alarm and confuſed Tumult they took ſome Prifoners; and thoſe who 
were encamped without, forſaking their Camp, fled haſtily to ſhelter 
themſelves with the reſt in the Citadel : but Scipio percewing this place, 
of Megars was full of Gardens planted with Frut-trees, and conſiſted of 
many little Incloſures of Mud-walls, Quick-{et. Hedges, Buſhes, and ſome 
little Streams, fearing left the Soldiers n__ fomany Turniags and Wind- . 
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as which they wereunacquainred with, might purlue the Enerny;, and fo 
| Od heetthe opportunity of raneys Foe ap them, cauſed. etreat. 


tobe ſounded: Day a ng, 4/drubal cnra ed\apnScipio's incls,. 
cayſed all « rWr $5 i erohs badto be broughtupon the \W had be. 
foretheir Countryrmen, with. Pinchers or: Hooks of Iton, cauſed, their Eyes, 
or: onpues to-be pulled oyy\or their Nerves or Priyy\Members. orn off; 
ſome had the Sotes. 6f their Feet Tur off; and vthers. <5 Fingers), mehe: 
caſe#ts be 'fleadulive; and rhen-nimbled; down. thole. high Rocks... T] 5 | 
he didl to'thei end; i OD CO all.hopes of. 
Peace with the-Romans, andſhirpening their courages.to the utmoſt, they. 
ſhoult expe& nd ſafety but from their Arn\s:: yet his delign ſucceeded quita, 
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_ otherwiſe-; for ths Catthapinians, who) found 'themfelves. made Com- 


plieesof ſuch-horrible Crimes,” beoame-wather more timerous than hardy, 
and betray to hate Hdraba/, who had cut off from then, all hopes gf, par- 
don tally the Senators,\who loudly. declared;..that ſuch cnry and 
inſotence were anſaſonable/its.the publick Calamities,: by which. rows 
they incenſed him to' that degree, that he took lome of them, ang {tew. 
them with his own hands. *Thus\he made: himſelf texrible, living: hence- 
forth-more I tharka Gbvernour, 'and making his ſecurity conſiſt 
in his being" feared, me Fre ſufficient to. warrant, him againſt all at- 
tempts might be made again ho perſon.” 1 | Wore tt 
S&:3piofet on fire*that Camp. the Carthaginians had deferted the night be- 
fore, when they ran to ſave themſelvesin- the Cittadel, and being become. 
abſolute Maſter of the Perinſuls, he cauſed a Trench to be dug from one 
Sea t6 the other, ngt above a Darts caſt fromithe Enemies, who uſedtheir 
utino entleqvoiry- tohitider the work) which made: it extreme painful ts, 
(: 1ers'; fidwever, what by working, and what by fighting, they per- 
dit at length, though it were fiveand twenty Furlongs long... This 
bile ied: he cauſed fuch another to be made towards the Taland, not. 
faridiſtant' from the-othef, and after that two Traverſes ; ſo that it was a 
Kkind/of a{quare Fortification, - which he cauſed to be paliſadoed with ſharp 
Stakes, behird which he likewiſe cauſed a Ditch to .be made, but that he 
might fortifie timpſelf «the 'berter towards: Carthage,” he incloſed it' with a 
Wall five and twenty Furlongs long, twelve Foot High, and ſix Fobt broad, 
m winch he placed Redoubts <ors Firr at equa! diſtances: In the midſt 
of the Fort he eauſed' to be ereQed a very. high Tower, on whuch he placed 
a ſquare Platform,from whence he a diſcover all that was done in the 
City. Theſe works having been finiſhed in four and twehity days, and as 
wy nights ( by the continual labour of all the Soldiers, who by turns 
ſtood totheir Arms, or wrought with their working Tools) S&ip:o lodg- 
ed his Army. Yet he had not built this -Fortification only for that uſe, 
but likewiſe to ſetye asa Citcumvallation to hinder the bringing Proviſions 
to the Beſieged, which before came to them by land ; for beſides this 
Neck of the Peninſ#la which he now poſſeſſed, all the reſt was encompaſ: 
fed by the Sea. - This therefore was the firſt and principal cauſe of the Be- 
fieged's miſery, which ſoon broughta Famine into the City ; for aniinkinte 
number of people being fled our of the Country into Carthage, :durſt not 
go ont again for fear of the Beſiegers ; the Merchahts came no more be- 
caufe of the War; there was no Corn brought by Sea from- Zyhb:s, but 
rarely, and then when it was'calm; ſo that the greateſt part of their Pro- 
viſions came ordinarily by land, and that ng being ſtopped, the City 
preſently became affiicted with Famine. PByrhras,. \vho commanded. the 
: G Carthaginian 
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Carthaginian Horſe, was how abroad, whither he had been ſent to make 
= 


| of Card, chut:he dutſt.aor Come; NEAT »bripro's: Entrenchmients; 
much leſsattemprt;to -force/them[{g] that.now« ao Eorncould; come.mrs 
Carthage, but by Ship wee aden hr nd whack: hardly gens 
becauſs: of thee Roman jhicly lay at Alchor.not:far from thei Port: 
However, they beingoroedto keep at a govt idiftance,; becauſe of the than- 
ger of the Shore, ubizh lay open 10. all Stoins, and likewiſe. couk}1itot 


come nearer: anto'the Port witholit being ſilbjeXt/toincanvenichcics from. 


the Carthaginians Erfgines upord:the Walls, br of:bemg/by»the [violence of 
the Waveb:diſhed:againſt the Rocks, whigh-lic there:ivery: thick: fone 
Ships of Burtheh ſemtrom Bythias;! and fome Merchant-Slups that deſpited 
the danger, out of hopes of thegain, rook their time whetiit blewtutieh 
gate inorthe Port, arti with all Sails fpread; made ſuch way,:that-the/Ro- 
mart Galleys could not teach them; bur theſe! bpportunities/offered but fel: 
dom and befides;-that little Provaſion that.came by Sex: was at” Mdrebal's 
diſpoſe;: who diſtributed it only to thoſe thirty. thouſand | Men he hadcho- 
ſen farthe/War,. and gave no patethereof'tothe reſt of the people, though 
periſhing:for hunger, i) 51701 91! ALhor! T9193 (i: 0 57 


Scipio having otiferved this, 'dontrived how 6 block.up te Erttratce of 


the Port which odptried to the Weſt;: |vety: near to the: Sea Shore ; and: to. 


this uu hecanſed to be raiſed arlong Damy whichiadvanced from that 
point of Land that ſepatated-the Mariſh from rhe Sta very far'intothe. Waz 
ter, towards the Morith yo mer | whine by-cafting in, and-:ve- 
metiting 'together tnighty Stdnes;that the Waves'mightmotremove them ; 
it's Breadkh was in'the Superficies four —— :and fout tithes as 
deep.:\!'The 'Carthaginians laughed ar firſt, .aht{mocked-at the Underta- 
king, asif'in a long tmie, or :perhaps-/'tiever Sripm could have brought it. 
to perfeQtion ;* but the whole Arthy laboured 3n it with an emulation of 
each-other, without reſting day ot right; infomuch, that at laſt the Be- 
ſieged affrighted, reſolved to make another.entrance on the farther ſide of 
the Port, where the Peninſula extends it ſelf more into: the Sea; where a 
Dam conld not be made, both by teaſon of the depth of the Water, «nd 
violence! of the Winds. All the people therefore ſet themaſeives todiggmg, 


ſo much-83 the' vety Women. and Children, and beginning from within | 


and continuing them work without telling their deſign; and at the dame 
tine muſtering upallthe old Materials they had, they fellto make Galleys 
of divers forts, followiag their buſineſs with much courage and diligence, 
but ſo ſecretly, that the Priſoners themſelves: could give no other account 
to Scipio, fave that they continually heard a great noiſe in the Port, but 
knew not what it meant. Having at laſt completed every thirig, they ſud- 
denly-opened the Mouth of the Port, and about break of day came forth 
with fly Galleys, and great quantity of Barques, Brigantines, and other 
fnaller Veſſels, in ſo good order, that they wete very capable to ſtrike. 
This new Mouth fo unexpeQtedly opened, and the unthought of coming 
otit of ſich a Fleet, fo ſtartled the Romans, that fiad the Carthagmians 
immediately fell upon their Fleet, unfurniſhed both of Matigers and Slaves; 
1 hands being emp in the Works to advance the Siege, they might 
ly have made themfclves Maſters of it. But hecauſe it' was decreed by 
the Deſtinies, that Czrrhage ſhould be razed, they contented themſelves 
with this vain Shew, and proud Bravado, retreating into their Port with- 
our doing; any thing elſe. KITE | 
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LIL _:/Three days afterwards they -came-dofth-iagaio:wd Sea; with-deſign 16 
engage the Romans in good» earneſt, 'whofe Fleet Bbemp' now! an-!aireadi- 

nel er forwandaomer the they be the fight with great! ſhouts on 

both ſides, the Seatnen, Souldiers and equally ſhewang' their 


Courage, the':one party Hfigfiting for their ſafery, : therother to ,complear 
theirYiGory, {0 that there was a furions on both parts, 'fothing be- 
ing to be ſeen but wounds and/death. In: the fight the haginian Bri- 
gantines gliding along-underthe banks of the great: Roman Galleys broke 
them, ſometimes in . the Poop,' ſometime 'o&their' Rudders, and 
ſornetime burſt/a ſandet theit Oars, ſothar-they damaged thein —_— 
and:when they found themſelves overcharged, theyrowed off with: a; woti- 
derful Nimbleneſs, and as -nimbly reriurned:to: the Charge.' -At laſt the 
two: Fleets having:fought till Sun ſetting with equal advantage;ths/Cartha- 
giniansthought it convenient: to: retire, not that they. aanfefled themſelves 
overcome, but that — next mornuig: return'ts the fight-in better: 
order:; Inthis retreat their ' {maller Veſſels, being lighter and fwifter, got 
the Van, and entring ina huddle into the Port, ſo ſtopt the enitrange- of the 
great Veſſels, that they were forced to retire to a very ſpacious key built 
againſt the City-wall tor the ing of which they had during this War, 
raiſed a little rampart, for fear: leſt the enemies ſhould poſſeſs it. There 
they ſtood firm with their Prows twined towards their enemies, all the 
Soldiers ftanding in a fighting poſture, ſome upon: the Ships, others on the 
Key; 'and others on the Rampart. - The'Romans who! followed: them had 
no great difficulty'to aſſail-theii; for tis not hard to-fight with Ships that 
lic Aill; but when they. were again' to:draw of, becauſe of their: length, 
not being able:to'iturn nimbly, they received as much: damage Ainthe re- 
treat as they had''given..in the Charge, for as. they turned abour, they 
were: forced to teceive all-the blows of the ſhot from the: Cai mian - 
Engines on their broad ſides: At laſt five Ships which the City of S:doz, 

allies' of the people ' of Rome, had ſent to Scipio, went and dropt their 
Anchors out at Sea, at a | _ diſtance from the Carthaginian, and: giving 
ſcope of Cable;enough advanced by force of Oars, and after having gi- 
ven their charge, warped back again by their Cables, which they had 
brought in at their poop, and then again-returned to the: Charge, 'and in 
like manner retreated. . All:the Fleet followed the Example of thoſe of 
Sidon, whereby the Carthaginians were much damaged till ſuch time as 
the figtit having continued a good part of the night, the remainder of their 
Ships 1heltred themſelves in the Haven. ; : 


LIE. Morning beingrcome, Scipio-attempted the Key, becauſe he thought the 
gaining of it oukImaks tho en che Port uſeleſs, he therefore cau- 
ed Rains, and 'other batteries to be planted againſt the Rampart, with 
which he beat down a part of it. | But the Carthaginians though oppreſ- 
fed with hunger, and many other .inconveniences, forbore aot by night 
to aſſault the: Roman Engines, not by. Land, for there was no paſlage, 
nor upon Ships, for the Sea was too.ſhallow,-but. naked and without lighr 
(foriear they ſhould be diſcovered far” ;of J: they entred the Sea, where 
none kept guard, and paſſing, ſome wading with the water up to their 
breſts, and others ſwimning till. they came'very near the batteries, where 
when they could no longer conceal themſelves, becauſe they had lighted 
their fires, naked as they were, they received an infinite of wounds;; yet 
not without revenge, for their fury carried them to ſtrange ons, 
#2 an 
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and all gored as rliey were with Arrows and Darts in their Breſts,8: in their - 
Faces, yet they-abated nothing/of their violence, but like fierce beaſts preſ: 
ſed forward to meet the ſtrokes, till having ſet fire to the Engines, they ſo 
diſmayed thoſe that; defended: them, that they took their flight towards 
the Camp, where never before was ſeen ſuch analarm, asthis, cauſed by 
ae. 4 mm Scipio aſtoniſhed at the diſorder came forth of the 
Camp, with ſome Horſemen, whom he ' commanded to kill thoſe that 
would not ſtand, and with his own hands he killed ſome, and by that 
means obliged the reſt, who elſe had been all loſt, to keep their poſt, 
where they ſtood all. the night in Arms. . As ſoon as it was day,the'Car- 
thaginians delivered/ from the trouble of the Engines, labored to repair 
that part of the Rampier that was broken down, adding towers at certain 
intervals. On the other ſide the Romans made other Engines, and planted 
them on platforms, .which raiſed them as high as the towers of the ene- 
mies, and from 'thence caſt burning torches, brimſtone and pots full of 
flaming pitch, with which they burnt ſome of them, which put the 
Carthaginians to' flight, and opened the Romans a way to the Key 
to puriue them, . but becauſe the ground on which they ran -was {lip- 
pery. by reaſon of the blood ſhed there, they -could not overtake 
them. Scipio being become - Maſter of rhe Key, lodged on it, fortified 
it, and cauſed a. wall of brick'to be built to the Cityward, very near 
the City walls, and of equal height. When it was finiſhed he cauſed 
four! thouſand Men to get upon 1t with Orders to ply the enemy conti- 
nually with Darts and Arrows, which: extreamly afflicted them, for 
the. two: walls _—_ of an'equal height, there was ſcarce a Dart thrown 
in vain, thus ended the Summer. | | W 


In the beginning of the Winter, Scipic determined to clear the Coun LV: 
of thoſe Forces the Carthaginians had yet abroad, and to pofſefs himſelf 
of all thoſe places from whence they might convey proviſions. He there- 
fore ſent his Captains, ſome one way and ſome another, ard himſelf 
einbarking went towards Mephera along the Mariſh, after having given 
Order to C. Zelias to march by Land to the intent that he might torce 
Diogenes.one of Aſarubals from an advantagious poſt, As ſoon as 
he arrived,he encamped within two hundred and fifty paces of Dzogenes, 
and having left G»l«ſſa in the Camp, to proſecute the War with him, re- 
turned to Carthaze. He continued often to go and return from one place 
to the other, to ſee how things paſſed, till ſuch time as two towers of the 
Fort in which Diogenes was polted being thrown down, Scipic ſends be- 
hind the Fort a thouſand choſen Soldiers, while himſelf aſſaulted the fore- 
part with three thouſarid others, choice men likewiſe, who marched upon 
the ruines, not in confuſion but. in. a body,. the Soldiers having orders to 
fight ſo cloſe lockt together that they could not be repulſed, thoſe in the 
firſt rank being ſuſteined by the others that followed. At the noiſe made 
by the Aſſailants the Africans ran to defend themſelves, but whilſt they 
were all imployed there, the thouſand Soldiers behind,according to the Or- 
der given them, forced the Camp, and having pulled out or cut the Pali- 
ſadoes, violently ruſhed in with a wonderful baldneſs whilſt none were 
aware of it, or ſo much as doubted of ſuch an Aﬀault. The enemies per- 
ceiving them; betook themſelves. ro flight, for they believed ton 
a far greater Number then what they ſaw, and Gul/zſſs who purſued 
them with his Numidians; and Elephants, made a ſtrange a _ 
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laughter, for there periſhed threeſcore and ten thoufand men, accounting 
the Country people, ten thouſand were taken Priſoners, .and not above . 
four thouſand in all ſaved themſelves. Afterwards Scipio took the City 
of Nephers with great labor,the ſiege _ and twenty daysiin a cold 
ſeaſon and. incommodious place. - This vittory contributed much to the 
taking of Carthage, for the Army at Nephera furniſhed rhe: beſieged with 
proviſions, and that Fort hardned the Africans 1n their obftinacy, bur after 
it was taken, all the other garriſons in the Country voluntarily ſurrendred 
to Scipio's Captains. Thus all the Country about Carthage being under 
the Roman ience, and it being impoſſible to have any-thing by 
Sea by reaſon of the War and-Winter, Victuals grew -very ſcarce in the 
City. | | $4 i 


LV. As ſoon as Spring came on, Scipio aſſaulted the Citadel called Byr/s, and 
and the gate called Cotoz at the ſame time, which cauſed {Arab to ſer 
on fire that part of the gate which was ſquare, but whilſt he expe&ed 
Scipio ſhould make a new attempt on'that ſide, and ſtood: firm with the in- 
habilage: ; Zelius mounted privately by the other ſide of the gate which 
was of a round , and making himſelf Maſter of it, the ſhouts of 
thoſe that were y got up, ſo diſmayd the enemies, that the other 
Soldiers now contemning the beſieged,and having filled all the places diF- 
ficult to paſs with Beams, Engines and Planks, they leapt in on all ſides, in 

| ſpite of all the reſiſtance of the guards oppreſſed with _ and loſt to 
all courage: Scipio thus poſleſt of the wall that encomp the gate called 
Coron, got thence into the great place of the City which was nigh unto. it, 
where night coming on, and not ſuffering him to go farther ; he kepe 
there in Arms with thoſe Soldiers he had with him, and as ſoon as day 
broke, cauſed four thouſand freſh men to come thither,who being got into 
Apollo's Temple,plundered his Statue, which was all of Gold, and all the 
inſide of the Temple, which was covered with Plates of Gold, of a thow 
{land Talents weight. They cut in pieces the Plates with their Swords, 
do what their Captains could to hinder them, till ſuch time as having got 
what they could, they purſued their enterprize. Mean while Scipso's 
chief tort was againſt the place called Byr/a, for that was the ſtrongeſt 
of all the City, and a world of people were retreated thither. The wa 
from the great place thither, was up hill, through three Streets, on ea 
ſide of which there was a continuance of very 'high houſes, whoſe upper 
ſtories jetting ſomewhat over into the Street, whole ſhowers of Darts 
flew from thence upon the Romans, who were conſtrained before they 
paſſed farther, to force the firſt houſes, and there poſt themſelves, that 
from thence they might drive out thoſe that fought in the neighboring 
houſes, and after they had driven them out, they laid Beams and Planks 
from one ſide of the Street to the other, on which, as on Bridges ng. 4 
{ed croſs the Streets, thus they maintained War in the Chambers, whi 
as faſt as they met, they fought more cruelly below in the Streets. All 
places were filled with crys and groans, people dying a thouſand different 
forts of Deaths, ſome at Swords-point, ſome thrown headlong down from 
the tops of the houſes, upon the pavement, others falling upon Javelins, 
Pikes and Swords, preſented againſt them, however none durſt yet ſet 
fire, becauſe of thoſe who maintained the fight in the lofrs ; but when 
Scipio had gained the foot of the Fortreſs, all the three Streets were' imme- 
diately ona flame, and the Soldiers had charge to hinder the ruines of the 
houſes cauſed by the fire, from falling into the Street, that the whole —_ 
might 
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' might have the mort convenierit paſſage; And now were new ſpeQacles 
of calamity to be ſceri, the fire devouring, and overturning the houſes, and 
the. Roman Soldiers all about, fo far from hindring it, that they erideavored 


to involye the reſt in the ſame ruine. The miſerable Carthaginians ir 


deſpair falling confuſedly with the Stones arid Bricks on the. Pavement; 
dead bodies, nay pang yet living, and eſpecially old Men, Women and 
Children, who had hid themſelves in the moſt ſecret places of the houſes; 
ſome laden with wounds others half burcit, and all crying Gut in a deplo- 
rable manner, others tumbling headlong from the upper ſtories of the 
houſes, among the Maſs of Stones and Wood, were in their falls torn ir 
Pieces. Nor was this the end of their miſeries, for the Pioneers who to 
make way for the Soldiers removed the Rubbiſh out of the niiddle 6f the 
Streets, toſſed with their Hooks and Forks, the bodies, as well of the 
dead as living into the vaults, turning them with their Iron Inſtruments, 
as if they had been pieces of Wood or Stones, ſo that there might be ſeen 
holes full of heaps of men, of which ſome having been headlong thrown 
in, yet breathed a long time, and lay with their legs above ground, and 
others interred up to the neck, were expoſed to the cruelty of the Maſons 
and Pioneers, who took pleaſure to ſee their heads, and brains cruſhed un- 
der the horles feet, for theſe ſort of people placed not thoſe wretches, ſo 
by chance, but af ſet pu ole. As bo the Men of War their being enga- 
ed in the fight, with t x acct of approaching viftory, the eagerrieſs of 
. the Soldiers, heightned by the ſourids of the Trumpets; the noiſe made by 
the Majors and Captains in giving their Orders, made them even like fus 
ries and hindred them from amuling themſelves at theſe SpeQtacles. In 
this bloody toil they continued fix days and fix nights without reſpit, 
fave only Ha the Soldiers were from time to tirhe relieved by other freſh 
ones, leſt the continual watchings, labor, ſhughrer and horror ſhould make 
their hearts fail them. Scipio only bore out all this time without ſleeping; 
he was continually in a&ion, continuall r_—_ from one place to an- 
other, and taking no food, but what offered it ſelf by chance 'as he was 
paſſing, till ſuch time asquite tyred out he fat down 1n an eminent place, 
that he might ſee what paſſed. Mean while ſtrange havock was made ort 
all ſides, and this calamity ſeemed likely to continue much longer, when 
on the ſeyenth day they had recourſe to his clemency and canie to him 
bringing in their harid the Vervein of ABſcul2pius, whoſe Temple is the 
moſt conſiderable in all the Fortreſs, deſiring no other compoſition, but 
that he would pleaſe to give their lives, toall that would come forth, which 
he granted to them, except orily to the Runaways. There came forth fifty 
thouſand as well Men as Women, whom he cauſed to paſs out of the little 
Gate towards the Fields, with a good guard. The Runaways who were 
about nine hundred, ſeeing there was no mercy for them withdrew into 
the Temple with A/druba/ his Wife and Children, where though they 
were but a ſmall Number they might defend themſelves, becauſe of the 
height of the place ſituated upon Rocks, and to which ir times of peace 
they aſcended by ſixty ſteps, but at length opp with famine, watch- 
ings and fear, and ſeeing their deſtrution ſo nigh, Impatience ſieſed them, 


and quitting the lower part of the Temple they fled to the higheſt ſtory. 
Aſdrubal mean while privately withdrew hiniſetf, and wentto Scipio with 
a branch of Olive in his hand : Scipio having commianded him to come up, 
and proſtrate himſelf at his feet, ſhewed him to the Runaways,who ſeeing 
him, demanded filence, which being granted after having vomited forth 
an infinite number of revilings and Ts againſt Al 


rubal , they let 


firs 
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fire to the Temple, and buried themſelves in the flame. It is {aid that 
whilſt the fire was kindling, 4ar«ba/s Wife decking her ſelf in the beſt 
manner ſhe could, and placing her ſelf in the ſight of Scipzo, ſpake to him 
with a loud voice in this manner. 


The Oration of Aſdrubats Wife. 


Wiſh nothing to thee, O Roman, but all proſperity, for thou doſt att only 
| according to the rights of War. But 1 be the Gods of Carthage; 
and thos thy ſelf to ou 4s he deſerves,that Aſdrubal, who has betray'd 5 
Country, his Gods, his Wife and his Children, and then addreffing her 
Speech to Adrubal. Perfidious WYretch (aid ſhe) thow moſt wicked of 
all mankind ! This fire is about to devour me and my Children : but thou, 
Great Captain of Carthage, for what Triumph art not thou reſerved, 
or what Puniſhment will not he make thee ſuffer, at whoſe feet I now 
ſee thee. | 


After theſe reproaches ſhe cut her Childrens throats and caſt them into 
the fire, and then threw her ſelf headlong in, ſuch, as is reported, was 
the ag this Woman, but this death had certainly better become her, 
Husb 


As for Scipio, ſecing, that City which had flouriſhed for ſeven hundred. 
years ſince it was firſt built, comparable to any ny whatſoever for Ex- 
tent of Dominjon by Sea and Land, for its Arms, for its Fleets, for its Ele- 
phants, for its Riches, and. preferable even to all Nations on the Earth for. 
Generoſity and Reſqlution, ſince after their Arms and Ships were taken 
away, they had ſupported themſelves againſt Famine and War for three 
years together.  Secing it, I ſay,now abſolutely ruined,tis ſaid that he ſhed 
tears and publickly deplored the hard fortune of his enemies. He conſi- 
dered that Cities, People and Empires are ſubjeCt to Revolutions, as well as 
the conditions of private Men, that the ſame diſgrace had happened to 7roy 
that.powerful City, and afterwards to the Aſſyrians, Meades and Perſians, 
whole Dominion extended fo far, and lately to the Macedonians,whoſe Em- 
pire was ſo great and flouriſhing,which was the reafon that unawares, and 
as it were without thinking of it, that Diſtich of Homers eſcaped him. 


Priam's and Troy's time come, they Fates obey, 
And muſt to Fire and Sword be made a prey. © 


And Polybjus who had been his Tutor, demanding of him in familiar dil: 
courſe, what he meant by thoſe words, he ingenioully anſwered, That the 
conſideration of the Viciffitude of Humane Afﬀairs, had put him in mind of 
his Country, whoſe Fate he likewiſe feared ; as the ſame Polybius reports 
inchis Hiſtories. | 

Carthage thus taken, Scipio gave the Plunder to the Soldiers for ſome days, 
except only the Gold and Silver, and Offerings, which were found in the 
Temples. After which he diſtributed ſeveral Military recompenſes to all 
his Soldzers, except only to thoſe who had pillaged <polo's Temple. And 
having cauſed a very light Ship to be loaden with the ſpoil of the _— he 

ent, 
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ſent it to Rome to carry news of the Viftory, and cauſed it be ſignified 
throughout all Sic:ly, that thoſe who would come, and claim the ofterings 
made to their Temples, which had been carried away by the Carthaginians 
when they had made War in that I{land, ſhould have them reſtored. Thus 
giving we Sgt of his goodnels in all that he could, he gained the Food 
will of all people. And at laſt having ſold what remained of the ſpoil, he 
cauſed all the Bucklers, Engins and uleleſs Ships, to be' piled together, znd 
being girt after the manner of the Romans, ſer fire to them as a ſacrifice to 
Mars and 44ezerva. 

The Ship that went from Carthage, happened to artive at Rome in af 
Evening, Where as ſoon as the news was known of the taking of that Ci- 
ty, all the people flock'd to _— places, and the Night was ſpent 
iQ rejoycings and imbracing 
that ever the Romans had gained ) had confirmed the Publick Repoſe , 
which they before thought unfecure. They knew well , that they and 
their Predeceſſors had done great things againſt the Macedonians, the 
Spaniards , and lately againſt the Great Antiochus, as likewile in Htaly ; 
but they confeſſed they never had a War ſo much to be feared as this, by 
reaſon of the generoſity , prudence and hardineſs of their Enemies ; nor 
ſo perillous, by reaſon of their infidelity : They likewiſe remembred the 
miſeries they had ſuffered by the Carthaginians in S:zily, in Spain, and 
bkewiſe in Zaly, for ſixteen whole years together, during *which Hanzibal 
had ſackt four hundred Cities, and deſtroyed in divers encounters three 
hundred thouſand men, and being ſeveral times come to the yery. Gates of 
their City, had reduced them to the laſt extremities. Theſe things conſi- 
dered, made them with difficulty believe, what was told of the viftory, 
and they often demanded of one another if it were certain that Carthage was 
deſtroyed. Thus they paft the night in recounting one to another, how after 
having diſarmed the Carthaginians,they had p_ made themſelves new 
Arms, beyond the judgment of all the World. How having taken away 
their Ships, they had built others of old ſtuff; and how having ſtopt the en- 
trance of their Port, they hadin a few days dug a new one, on the other 
ſide. They ſpoke likewiſe of the unmeaſurable Height of their Walls; the 
vaſt ſtones they were built with, the fire which they had ſeveral times put to 
the Engines. In ſhort they repreſented to the eyes of the Auditors the whole 
figure of this War,inſomuch that giving life to their diſcourſe by their ge- 
ſture they ſeemed to ſee Scipo on the Ladders, on the Ships, in the Gates, 
and in the Streets, running from one ſide to the other. | | 

The people having thus ſpent the night, on the morrow ſolemn ſacrifices 
were made tothe Gods, and Publick Prayers, wherein every Tribe afliſted 
ſeparately: after which Plays and SpeCtacles were exhibited to publick view, 
and then the Senate ſent ten Commiſſtoners, of the Number of the Fathers, 
to ſettle joyntly with Scipio, ſuch Orders as were moſt neceſlary for that 
Province arid for the Romans beſt advantage. As ſoon as they were 
arrived they Ordered Scipio to demoliſh what remained of Carthage; hence- 
forth forbidding any to inhabit there, with horrible imprecations againſt 
thoſe, who in prejudice of this Interdi&t, ſhould attempt tro Rebuild any 
thing, eſpecially rhe Fort called Byrſa, and the place called /Zegars, to the 
reſt they defended no mans entrance. They decreed likewiſe, that all the 
_ Cities which in that War had held on the Enemies party ſhould be razed, 
and gave their Territories Conquered by the Roman Arms, to the Roman 
Allies, particularly gratifying thoſe of Utica, with all-the Country extend- 
irig from Carthage to. Hippone, they made all the reſtof the Province Tri- 
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other , as if this Vitory (the greateſt 
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butary,from which neither Men nor Women were exempt, reſolving that 
every year there ſhould a Pretor ſent from the City, and having given theſe 
Orders they returned to Rome. Scipio having Executed them, and be- 
holding himſelf at the height of his wiſhes , made ſacrifices, and ſer forth 
Plays in Honour of the Gods, and after ſetling all things in a good condi- 
tion returned to Rowe, whither he entred in Triumph. Never was any 
thing beheld more glorious, for there was nothing to be ſeen but Statues 
and Rarities, and curious pieces of an ineſtimable price, which the Carthagi- 
nians had for ſolong a time been bringing into Africa, from all parts of the 
World, where they had gained an infinite of ViCtories. This hapned 
near the ſame time that J2ummins Triumphed the third time over the 
Macedonians, and the firſt time over the Greeks, after having overcome 
Andriſcus, who gave himſelf out to be Philip, about the hundred and ſix- 
teenth Olympiad. Some time after there ariſing ſeveral ſeditions inthe City 
becauſe of the poverty of the people, under the Tribuneſhip of Gracchas, it 
wasadviſed to ſend fixthouſand people to inhabit in {fica ; but when ſet- 
ting forth the foundations of this Colony, in the place where formerly ſtood 
Carthage, it was found the Wolves had removed the marks, the Senate for- 
bad their further proceeding. Long time after, when C2ſar who was 
created Didtator,after his Victory over Pompey, purſued him into Zeypr, 
and from thence came inte rica to proſecute the War, againſt the friends 
of his dead Enemy, 'tis {aid that he ſaw in a dreama great Army, which 
ſhedding of tears called to him, and that moved with this dream, he ſer 
down in his Table Book, the deſign he had to Rebuild Carthage and Corinth; 
but being ſoon after kill'd by his Enemies in the Senate , Ceſar Auguſtus 
his Son finding by chance that Memorial, cauſed Carthage to be Rebuilr, 
which we may now behold near the = where the Ancient Carthage 
ſtood, for he took care not to fall under the Execrations fulminated when it 
was demoliſhed. I find it on Record that they ſent near three thouſand in- 
habitants from Rowe, and that the neighboring Cities compleated the 
peopling of it. Thus was Africa reduced into the form of a Province, 
and Carthage ruined by the Romans was Rebuilt by themſelves, and Re- 
peopled one hundred and one yearsafter it was demoliſhed. 


TheEnd of the Roman Wars in Lybza. 
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Ntiochus #ndertakes to make War againſt the Romans, without any 
juſt cauſe. I. His preparations ; Hannibal comes to him, —_ 
him to carry the War into Italy, and ſends Ariſton the Tyrian ta/Car- 
thage, zo ſtir up the people. Il. A Conference between Scipio the | Afr i- 
can and val. IV. Antiochus, on the promiſes of the Ftolians , be- 
gins the Var, V. HannibaPs Speech to divert the King from proſecuting 
| the 
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the War, till his Forces were come out of Aſa. VI. The Romans pre- 
pare for War , mean while Antiochus beſleges Lariſſa, but raiſes his Stege, 
and goes to winter at Chalcedon , where he Marries, though above fifty 
years old, VII. Manius, Gezeral of the Romans ,. purſues Antiochus, who 
ſtays for him at the ſtraits of Thermopylz, where they engage, and Antio- 
chus is defeated, VIII. Publick Prayers for Manius ”ittory, which is fol- 
lowed by the ſurrendry of many places ; Antiochus canſes his Forces to come 
from Aſia. IX. L. Scipio Conſul prepares to come and command the Ar- 
my after Manius ; mean while Livius, Admiral of the Romans, and Po- 
lexenidas, Commander of Antiochus's Fleet, engage, where Livius gets 
the better. X. L. Scipio, and hu Brother the African paſs into Etolia , 
«nd thence into Thrace ; whilſt Livius , Succeſſor of Atilius, takes many 
Towns ;, and Polexenidas deceives Pauſimachus, General of the Rhodian 
Fleet. XI. Seleucus, the Sor of Antiochus, invades Eumenes his King- 


' dom, and beſieges Pergamus , whence he raiſes his Siege , mean while the 


Roman Fleet defeats that of Antiochus. XII. He quits all he held in Evu- 
rope, which the-Scipio's poſſeſs themſelves of ; then follow that King, and 
overtake him at Sardis , where conditions of Peace are propeſed, which he 
will not accept. XIII. He is forced to come to a Battel, wherein he is ut- 
terly defeated;* XIV. The Scipio's grant him Peace, on conditions which 
the Senate confirm ; for which the African is accuſed of corruption , and 
defends himſelf in an extraordinary manner. XV. Manius, Succeſſor of 
Scipio, gives Order t0 the reſt of the Aﬀairs of Aſia , and brings back the 
Army to ltaly, where he diſmiſſes them, and the Senate rewards the Rho- 
aians and Eumenes. XVI. An account of the Succeſſors of Antiochus 
their aitions s and how the Romans reduced Syria,to the form. of a Province. 
XVII. Zhe State of the Afairs of Syria from Alexander the Great, till 
Seleucus Nicanor came- to be King. XVII. His Life and Ations. 
XIX. 7he Hiſtory of the Marriaze of Antiochus with Stratonice, and the 
death of Seleucns. XX. Continuation of the Deſcendants of Seleucus to 
Antiochus the Great, and a ſhort recapitulation of his Succeſſors. 


Ntiechus, King of Syria, Baby!on, and ofmany other Coun- 
tries, was the Son of S-lencrs , Grand-child of 4ntiochss, 
and the ſixteenth Succeſſor from that Selencas, who after 
the Death of exander, reigned in that part of a, con- 
fining on the Zxphrates. This Prince made the firlt proof 
of his Arms againſt the Medes, the Parthians and other 

people revolted from his Predeceſſors, where he ſignaliz'd himſelf by ſo 

many Heroick Actions, that he gained the ſirname of Great. Afterwards 
the ſucceſs of his firſt Enterprizes, and that glorious Title raiſing his cou- 
rage, he deſpoiled Ptolemy Philopator, King, of F2ypt, yet butan Infant, 
of the lower Syria, and part of Ci/icia ; and after that, ſetting no bound 
to his deſigns, he tranſported the War towards the He/leſpont into Folia 


.and Zonia, where he claimed a right, by virtue of his being King of 4 


fia, becauſe formerly thoſe Countries had been under the Dominion of 
the Kings of 4a. From thence paſſing into Furope, he-became Maſter of 
Thrace, conſtraining thoſe who offered - to refift to pay him obedience. 
He likewiſe fortified the Cherſoeſus, and rebuilt Zyſimachia, which Zyſi- 
machus, King of Thrace, after Alexander had built as a Cittadel to keep 
the people in {ubjeCtion, and which after his death , the Thracians had 
demoliſhed. ntiochns undertook to repeople it, making thoſe Inhabi- 
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tants, which went out of it return, redeerhing thoſe that were in {lave- 
ry, and drawing thither many new ones, giving them Sheep and Oxeni, 
and Iron to Till the Ground. He was very defirous with all poſſible ex- 

ition to put this City in a condition, ahd to make it the ſeat of that 
War he had reſolved on, becauſe he believed that in all 7hrace there was 
no place more proper to be made a Magazine of Corn, and other Pro- 
viſions. A great number of people had already ſurrendred unto him, aud 
received the Garrifons for fear of his Arms, when thoſe of Smyrna, Lamp- 
ſacus, and many others, who would not ſubmit ro his Yoke, ſent their De- 
puties to Flaminius the Roman General, who a little before had in a great 
Battel defeated Philip of Macedon in 7heſſaly ; for in thoſe times and be- 
fore, the Aﬀairs of Greece and Macedon were exremely embroiled, as we 
have related in the Greek Hiſtories. There were many deputations on 
one part and the other , between -tiochus and Flaminins, but without 
any effeft ; for the Romans and ztiochus had for a long time been di- 
ſtruſtful of one another. The Romans were of opinion, that this King 
grown now ſo powertul, would not, after ſo many happy ſucceſſes,conſent 
to Peace and Repoſe ; and that Prince ſaw that the Romatis only could 
oppoſe his deſigns , there being ſmall likelyhood they would ever ſuffer 
him to eſtabliſh a Dominion in Z##rope : Yet hitherto there was no occa- 
ſion given of a breach, when the Ambaſſadors of Prolemy Philopater came 
to Rome to complain that Antiochus had diſpoiled him of Syria and Cilicia. 
The Senate and people of Rome were very glad that this occaſion preſent- 


ed, and preſently ſent their Ambaſſadors to Autiochus od grow of - 


— the rwo Kings : but indeed to obſerve the deſigns Antiochas, 
and oppole them as much as they could poſſible. Cxews, chief of this 
Embaſhe, required of the King,7hat he would not hinder Ptolemy, who was 4 
friend of the people of Rome, from enjoying what had been left by his Fathers: 
and that he ola leave in liberty thoſe Cities, which formerly belonged to 
Philip of Macedon , ſaying it was not reaſonable, that he ſhould take to him- 
ſelf what the 1-4 of Rome had conquered. To this he added , Zhas they 
were aſtoniſhed he ſhould come from Medea to the Sea-cofts of Aſia , with [0 
ne a Fleet, and ſo powerful an Army, and already begin to trouble Europe by 

wilding of Cities, and making himſelf Maſter of Thrace, and that there was 
great appearance all theſe were but preparations to another War. The King 
made anſwer , 7hat his Predeceſſtrs had formerly aſſeſſes Thrace, but being 
buſted elſewhere, it had been uſurped from them, and that now, that he had let- 
ſure, he would recover the Poſſeſſion, and had rebuilt Lyſimachia for the Reſi- 
dence of his Son Seleucus. For the reſt, he would leave the Cities of Aſia in 
liberty, provided they would own the Obligation from him, ani not from the 
people of Rome. But for what reſpects Ptolemy, ({aid he) 7 am his Kinſman, 
and (ball ſuddenly be his Father-in-law , and then ſhall take care to att 
in ſuch 2 manner, as he ſhall give you thanks for the good office you have done 
him : but let me in my turn be aſtoniſhed too, not being able to comprehend 
by what right the people of Rome meddle with the Aﬀairs of Aſia, fince / 
medale not with holeof Iraly. Thus they parted, without doing any thing 
fave threatning one another. Some time after a report was ſpread, that 
Prolemy Philopater was dead, which made Antiochns to take his way to- 
wards Z#pypt, with defign to ſeize that Kingdom, which the death of that 
King might make an eaſje Conqueſt. Being at Fpheſus , Hannibal! driven 
from Carthage by the calumnies of his Enemies , who had accuſed him to 
the Romans, as faCtious and likely to trouble the Peace now between them, 


cai112 to ſalute him , and offer him his ſervice ; and as he had the Repu- 
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tation of a great Captain, the King received him with much- kindneſs, 
and kepthim near his perſon. . Being gone as far as Zycia, he underſtood 
that Prolemy was yet living, whereupon he quitted the deſign of Zgypr , 
out. of hopes that he might eaſily ſeize Cyprus , and to that intent, he em- 
barqued for that Iſland; but was ſurprized with ſo furious a Tempeſt near 
the River Sara, that he loſt a great number of his Ships, and many of his 
Friends, Mariners and Soldiers ; and the reſt of his Fleet being carried by 
the Storm to Selencia in Syria, he there cauſed his Ships to be repaired, 
which were much out of order, and celebrated rhe Nuptials of his Chil- 
dren, Antiochus and Zaodice, whont he had before made enter into con- 


traQt of Marriage. | 


Art length having abſolutely reſolved ori a War with the Romans, he 
endeayoured to ally himſelf to the Kings his Neighbours by Marriage. He 
ſent Cleopatra, firnamed Syra to Prolemy in Eeypt, and gave her in Dower 
the lower * Syria, which he had formerly uſurped from him, hoping thus 
to appeaſe that young man, that he might atrempt nothing on that ſide 
during the War. He ſentlikewiſe Antiochida to Ariarathes, King of Cap- 


| padocia, and the laſt to Eumenes, King of Pergamus : But that King know- 


* Conſtanti- 
nople, 


ing the deſign he had of making War upon the Romans, and that it was 
only for that end that he ſought his Alliance, excuſed himſelf; and when 
his Brother Aralus and Phileter wondred that he deſpiſed the Alliance of fo 
great a King his Neigbour,who offered it of himſelf ; he laid before them 
the importance of this War, in which poſſibly in the beginning they might 
elit with equal Forces, but that in the end the Romans would prove vi- 

orious, by reaſon of that courage and generoſity , which rendred them 
undefatigable. 7» which caſe, ſaid he, 7 ſhall remain free and ſecure in my 
Kingdom ; but if Antiochus overcome, *tis poſſible ſo powerful « Neighbonr 
may deprive me of my Eſtates ; or if he 1:t me keep them , "twill be only on 
conditions of ſubmiſſion to his Empire. Theſe were the Reaſons why he 
would not accept the Match. | 

Now ntiochus being returned to the Hell:ſpont, and paſſed over into 
Cherſoneſus, took many places in Zhrace, either by force or ſurrender, ſet 
at liberty all the Greeks that were under the Dominion of the Thracians, 
and was extremely liberal to thoſe of * B:zantium, becauſe their City be- 
ing ſeated at the mouth of the Sea, was very commodious for War ; he 
likewiſe by his bounty, and the terror of his Arms, drew the Galatians to 
his party, judging thoſe great Bodies were very proper to oppoſe the Ro- 
mans in a Battel. After this he came to = 5 , Whence he Deputed 
Lyſias, Eginetes and Menippus to Rome, 1n effect to pry into the intentions 
of the Senate, but in appearance to tell the Fathers : 7hat always hitherto 
he had been affettionate to the Romau Name, and likewiſe that he had been de- 
fired to have been received into their Alliance, if they had thought hins worthy. 
However, he could not but wonder that they _ order him to quit the Cities 
of Tonia, ro releaſe to ſome of them the Tribute they ought him, not to meddle 
with the Aﬀairs of Alia, and to abandon the Poſſeſſion of Thrace, which he 
held of his Anceſtors ; for that ſuch kind of commands were uſually given to 
the Conquered, and not to Friends. The Senate knowing well that theſe 
Ambaſſadors were only come to ſound them, anſwered in few words , f 
Antiochus /eave the Aſiatique Greeks at liberty, and touches nothing in Eu- 
rope, he may be, if he pleaſes, friend of the people of Rome. This was all 
they ſaid, without giving a farther reaſon to the Ambaſſadors. Anti 


ochus thereupon deſigning as ſoon as he could to ſeize upon Greece | -_=. 
om 
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from thence he might begin the War againſt the Romans, thought good 
to communicate his intentions to Hannibal, who told him, 7hat Greece: 
having for a long time been afflitted with /Var, he thought there would be no 
great difficulty in ſeizing upon it. But that it was hard for a Prince to make 
War in his own Country, becauſe of the ſcarcity of Proviſions that might hap- 
pen, but much more eaſie to maintain it in his Fnemies Country : That An- 
tiochus would never attain his deſires upon the Romans in Greece, conſidering 
the conveniencies they had of ſupplying themſelves with Proviſions, and the 
faculty of raiſing Men : He therefore counſelled him to ſi-ſe on ſome part of 
Italy, and make that the ſeat of the War, whereby the Roman Affairs would, 
as well at home as abroad be weakned. 7 know, ſaid he, Italy perfectly well ; 
and if you will give me but ten thonſand men, dare promiſe my ſelf to land 
and poſt my ſelf in ſome place convenient for your deſigns , from thence 1 will 
write to my Friends in Carthage, to engaze them to ſtir up the people to- re- 
volt, who already of themſehves weary of the preſent Government , preſerve 
20 oreat fidelity for the Romans, and who out of hopes of a better Fortune, 
will attempt any thing as ſoon as they hear of my return to Italy. The King 
with pleaſure liſtned to this advice; and conſidering (as true it was ) 
that the Engagement of the Carthaginians in this War, was of no ſmall 
importance, gave him charge to write forthwith to his Friends. However 
he writ not, for he could not do it with ſafety, the Romans having their 
Spies every where, and the War not being yet declared : Beſides there 
were many envious perſons in Carthage, and that Republick was troubled 
with thoſe Diviſions, which not long after were the cauſe of its ruine. 


Howbeit, he ſent to his Friends a certain Tyrian Merchant, called 4riftor, 


who carne to Carthaze, under pretence. of Trade, and by him he defired 
them, that as ſoon as they heard he was entred Ztaly, they ſhould move 
the people to revenge the outrages they had received; he'acquitted him- 
ſelf yery well of his Commiſſion : for Hanibal's Enemies knowing of the 
coming of this Ariſton, began-to make a great noile, as if he had'the ma- 
nagement of fome contrivance to the prejudice of the Publick , ſo that 
ſearch was made for the Tyrian, and he, that he might not only engage 
the Friends of Hannibal, fixed up by Night m the Palace a certain -Wri- 
ting, by which that Captain exhorted all the Senate to joyn with -Luriochus 
for the defence of the Country, and that done, gets him to Sea:/ Morn- 
ing being come, and the Writing read, the Friends of Haxnibal found them- 
ſelves by this invention diſcharged of any ſuſpicion could be had of them , 
becauſe it was believed the whole Senate had part in'this advertiſement. 
However the people: knew not what to reſolve on, they affeted not the 
Roman Rule, but they had neither the power, nor the boldneſs to attempt 


any thing. . 


' Meati while the Romans to'cry quits with Z-tivehns, ſent him likewiſe 
Embaſſadors. to: Jound him, and ſpy into his Forces , of the number of 
which was Scipio the African. They came.to Zpheſus , where under- 
ſtanding that he was gone into Piſidia, they ſtaid for him, and during his 
abſence, had ſeveral conferences with Hannibal. They expoſtulated with 
him; that whilt-Carthage was th Peace , and rtiochus-upon the point of 
being declared Enemy of the-people of Rowe, he had left his Country , 
though ſince the 'League, neither he nor any other Carthaginian had any 
cauſe.of complaint. This was a policy in the Ambaſſadors, who believed 
by theſe familiarities with Hannibal, they might bring him under ſuſpici- 
on with the King, of which, as great a Pohritian as he was,he was not at all 

LT ; K aware: 
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aware: But the po, being advertiſed of it, grew jealous of him, and con- 
as 


fided not in him, as he had done before : but beſides his jealouſie , Ant:o- 
chas envious of this great Commander , fearing left, if his Aﬀairs 
had cords all the Glory would be attributed to Harmibal., One day (as 
*tis ſaid) theſe two excellent men, holding a+ conference before a nume- 
rous Auditory, fell upon a diſcourle of great Captains ; and Sipro _ 
asked Harnibal,who of themall he eſteemed tobe the greateft ? He replied, 
Alexander of Macedon : To which Scipio agreed, becauſe he yielded ro 4- 


lexander : And thereupon asking again, to whom he gave the ſecond _— | 
and 


he named Pyrrhus King of Epire, becaule in his J Boldne 

Courage were the principal Virtues of a General of an Army, and of all 
Kings he had ever Grand {peak of, he had known none more hardy. Sci- 
pio approved not this ſo well, yer he asked him again, To whom he gave the 
third place? 7o my ſelf, ſaid he, for ſcarce crept out of my Infancy, 1 made 
my ſelf Maſter of Spain; 7 am the firſt, after Hercules, that hath paſſed the 
Alps with an Army ; and being entred into Italy, have ſtruck a terrour through 
all places : 7 have taken and ſack'd four hundred Cities, and all this without 


any aſſiſtance, either off Men or Money from the Carthaginians. Here Scipio. 
interrupting theſe Bravadoes, told him ſmiling ; 2d im what degree would 
you have placed youy ſelf, if 7 had not overcome you? JI would have then 


ranked my ſelf, ſaid he, before Alexander. Thus without diminiſhing any 
thing of his own Glory, he obliged Scipio with an ingenious praile, telling 
him he had vanquiſhed a Captain greater than Mexander. Their confe- 
rence ended : Hamnibal prayed Scipio to go and lye at his Apartment 


which S:ipio anſwered, he would freely have done, had he not been with. 


Aztiochus, whom the Romans had a preſent diſtruſt of Thus did theſe 
great Captains, by a Generofity worthy of themſelves , meaſure their en- 
mities only by the Wars in which they were ingaged. #/amzixinsdid.not 
ſo, for finding, after the defeat of Antiochns, Hannibal, who fled to have 
ſaved himſelf in Bihynia, in the Court of King Prafias, where that Roman 
waSin Embaſlie upan other 'Aﬀairs, though he had never received any 
particular offence, nor had any order from the Senate , there being now 
no reaſon to fear him, Carthage being ſubdued, yet he conſtrained him 
to end his days by Poyſon. *Tis ſaid this death had been foretold him 
by the Oackein el terms. '' 


In the Libyſſan land ſball Hannibal dye. 


But he himſelf was deceived, for he hoped to dye in Zibya, never think- 

ing that in B:thyn1ia, there was a River called Z:byſſa , which gave name 

to the adjacent Country. 1 have related theſe Examples, as well of the 

Generolity of Scipio and Hannibal, as of thecontrary baſeneſs of Flemini- 

- becauſe I thought them not unworthy to find a place in this Hi- 
OTIY. WY 4 


To proceed, Antiochus upon his return from: Piſidia, after having given 
Audience to the Deputies of the Rhodians, - promiſed to leave in liber- 
ty both them, the Byzantines , and all the other Greeks , bordering vu 
on Aſie, in caſe he came to an agreement with the Rotnans ; but would 
not grant the lame conditionsto the Etolians and Ionians, becauſe they had 
already been accuſtomed ro the Dominion of the Kings of 64, "= bar. 

ous 
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barous,as they were... As forthe Roman Anibaſladors, they returned with- 
out doing any thing: ; nor indeed came they for any other intent, bur to 
gain knowledge of the Eſtate of »tiochas his Aﬀairs, After their de- 
-parture, came the Deputies of ##0lia, of whom 7hoas was the Chief; who 
offered the King all the Forces they had, adyiſing him to paſs forthwith 
into Greece, as to an eaſe Conqueſt: Telling him, 7here was no neceſſity 
he ſhould ſtay for thoſe Forces that were to come out of the midſt of Aſia, for 
the Etolian Powers. were more than ſufficient, and beſides the Lacedempnians, 
and Philip of Macedoh, . fvorn Enemy of the Romans, would joyn with hin 
as ſoon as he ſhould be entred into Greece, but that he could not uſe tog much 
diligence, Autiochus preſently took fire, ngr could the news brought him 
of his Sons being dead in Syria hinder his embarquing, but with ten thaw 
{and men only, he went and landed in the Ifland of Ebea, which he ſo ter- 
rified, that they yielded to pay him Obedience.  Aicithion, one of his Cap- 
tains, began likewiſe proſperouſly enough ;, for having found ſome Romans 
in the I{land of Delos,; which is conſecrated to pollo, he cut part of them 
in pieces, and took the reſt Priſoners. Amynarder, King of the Atharma- 
nians, joyned himſelf likewiſe to L-tiochs, and that for;thg reaſon we are 
about to relate. A certain Macedonian, called Alexander , bred at Megas 
lopolis, to whom the Inhabitants had granted .the freedom of becoming a 
Burgeſs of their City, had' perſwaded them by extravagant lyes, that: he 
was of the Race of Zexander, the Son of Philip ; and tg;gain the: more 
credit to.1:is knayery, he called his Children, the one Philip, and the other 
Alexander, and the laſt, which was a Daughter, Apamiaz whom he gave ia 
Marriage to {mynander, Philip, Brother to the Maid, and who had con- 
dutted-her toher Husband , ſeeing his weakneſs and. ignorance in Afﬀairs, 
had ftaid with this his Brother-in-law to Govern his Eſtates, in favour of 
the Alliance. 4»tiochas took hold of this occaſion, putting this Philip 1n 
hopes that he would re-eſtabliſh him in the Kingdom of Macedon, which - 
belonged to him by Succeſſion from his Anceſtors; and by this means he © 
drew the Athamanians to his party, as hedid likewiſe the Thebans by go- 


f 


ing'to ZThebes, where he made an Oration to the. people. 


Thus having raſhly enough- undertook a War of ſuch. great impor- © V; 
tance, founded on the afliſtance' of Awynander, the Thebans and the Eto- 
lians, he held a Council concerning 7heſſaly, whether he ſhould prefent- 
ly fieſe it, or ſtay till Winter were paſt. . Hannibal being at this Aſſem- 
bly, where he had kept ſilence will the King deſired his advice, then gave 
it in theſe terms. | OR. ; 


The Oration of Hannibal. 


© F- Amof the opinion it is indifferent, whether you ſieſe upon 7heſ- 
* {aly before Winter or after : but know, that people broken: by a 

* long train of misfortunes, though they may at preſent teſtifie an incli- 
* nation to you, will not ſtick to range themſelves on the Roman party , 
**1t there happen to you the leaſt dif? race : Beſides we are come hither 
** without any Forces of our own, periwaded by the Etolians, that the La- 
** cedemonians and Philip will joyn with us ; and yer I fear the Lacede- 
* monians arenoleſs our Enemies than the Achaians : For Phiip, though 
* he {hould declare for you, I cannot perceive in the condition, wherem 
| K 2 © things 
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« things ſtand, that it would be of much importance which party he 
« takes, but I am firm in this judgement, that you forthwnh - + 1 Hom 
«Froops to come out of 4s, without placing your hopes, either upon 
«the Etolians or H:ynapder, and that as foon as they are come, you enter 
* 7zaly, that the Romans thereby ſufficiemly peſtered to find remedies tor 
« Domeftick miſchiefs, may —_ nothing againſt your Dominions, aor, 
<* fearing to leave home defenceleſs, permit their Forces to range abroad. 
«To this purpoſe you muſt divide your Fleet into two parts, one of which 
« may waſte the Coaſts of Zt«ly, whilft the other is kept im readineſs, ex- 
« petting ſome favourable conjunfture.. In the mean time you are to poſt 
«your {elf with-your Land Army on the Frontiers of Greece , near unto 
*« 72ly, bothto hold them always in terrour, and to make an irruption as 

_ « f5on as you can poſhibly. Then it wil be to ſome purpoſe to uſe all 
« forts of means to engage Philip to your intereſts , for which part ſoe- 
*« yer he takes, he will be of no ſmall conſequence. And if you cannor 
* gain him, you muſt ſend your Son Selexcss to enter his Country with 
« an Army or the Thracian fide , that ſeeing himfelf embroiled in 
«2 *Domeſtick''War , the Enemy may draw no affiſtance from 
_ him. 'Y 0 4 & 


This was Hannibals opinion, which certainly was not ill, nor indeed 
' was there any bettcr propoſed in the Aﬀembly. But the born to this 
great Man, joyned with a fear, the King and Councellors had, le{! he ſhould 
more underftanding in the myſtery of War than they, or that i f 
ſucceeded, all the Glory would be attributed to him, hindred its be- 
ing ed, ſave only that Polexenidas was dilpatch'd into Fs, to cauſe 
the Army advance. | | 


- The Senate receiving adyice of rhis irruption in Greece, and of the de- 
feat of the Romans in Yelos, declared Antiochus Enemy to the Roman 
people : And*thus after thediſtruſt ſo long time had on one part and the 
other, they came to an open'War. Bur becauſe the King was Poſſeſſor of 
vaſt Territories in the Continent, andof almoſt all the Sea-coaſts, that he 
was entred into Zurope, where-he had begot a fear of him, as well be- 
cauſe of his mighty preparations, as of the Glory of thoſe brave Ations 
_——— him rhe title of Great, the Romans believed that this War 
uld be of a long continuance ; and beſides, they were diſtruſtful of Phi- 
lip of Macedon, whom they had lately vanquiſhed, and doubtful leſt the 
Carthaginians ſhould violate the League, becauſe of Hannibal, who was 
with ntiochus, they had moreover in ſuſpicion ſome Provinces newly 
conquered, and fearful left they ſhould make ſome infurreftion , when 
they ſaw Antiochas in Arms, wherefore they ſent Forces to bridle them 
with Garriſons, and with Propretors, who had each of them carried be- 
fore them ſix Axes, and to whom they gave one half of the my 
attributed to the Conſuls, as they bore half their Enſigns : And becaufe 
-1n this great danger, they were likewiſe doubtful left Zzaly ſhould not 
prove altogether faithful, or ftand ſtedfaſt with them againſt ztiochus, 
they ſent a powerful Army unto 7arertum , to hinder the Enemies en- 
trance, whilſt their Fleet coaſted round the Country, ſo much did -4ztio- 
chus at firſt terrifie them. After they thought they had ſufficiently ſe- 
cured Aﬀairs within; they ſet themſelves to levy Soldiers, of whom they 
raiſed twenty thouſand in the City, and twice as many in the Cities of their 
- Allies, with deſign in the Spring to paſs into /onia. Thus they __ the 
| inter 
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Winter in making their preparations. In the mean time Avtiochns took 
his marchtowards 7heſſ«/y, and being come tothe place called Cynocephalos 
or Dogſbead, he Magnificently buried the bodies of thoſe thar been 
flain, which had hitherto lain without Sepulchre, gaining ing by this means 
the good will of the Macedonians, and loading Philip with the hatred of 
his + incenfed that he had not taken the care to bury the bodies of 
thole had: becn ſhin mm his ſervice. _—_—_— yet uncertain what 

he ſhould take, but hearing this news, he ftreightway preferred the Ro- 
mans, and ſending for Zebins, that commanded the Army, that lay hard 
by, took between his hands the Oath of Alliance againſt Autiochus. Be- 
bias prayſed him, and henceforward truſted in him, ſo far that ſending 
Appius Claudins with two thouſand Men into: 7heſſaly, he made not. any 
aiffculty of cauſing him to march through the midft of Aacedonis.Clandias 
being come to Zexpe, nigh Antiochus his Camp that beſieged Zarifſa, 
kindted great fires that he might make the Enemy believe he was come 
with a powerful Army. The King did believe it, and perſwading him- 
ſelf it was Bebins Philip him; Fear made him raiſe the Siege of 
Larniſſa, and making the ſeaſon his pretence which began to grow cold, 
he went to take up his Winter-quarters at Cha/cis. Here he fell in love 
with a beautiful Virgin, though he were above fifty years old, and Married 
her with Great Pomp and Mag} without conſidering he had upon 
his hands a War, wherein all hi lay at ſtake. He ſpent the whole 
Winter in pleaſure and divertiſement, and ſuffered his Army to do the 
like, but having in the firſt of the Spring made an inroad into Aearnania, 
he too well perceived that Soldiers accuſfom ed to Idleneſs-were difficultly 
retrived,- and began to repent of his Marriage, and- the delights to 
which he had abandoned himſelf. Not but that he did ſomewhat in this 
Country z Some places ſubmitted to him, and others he took by force, but 
having intelligence that the Romans paſled the /ia Sea, he returned to 
Chalcts, 


Their Army was compoſed of two thouſand Horſe, and twenty thou- VIL 
ſand Foot, they had likewiſe ſome Elephants. It was commanded by 
Manius Acilius Glabrio, who being paſſed from * Brunduſium into * Or Brin- 
Apolonia took his march towards 7heſſaly, raiſing in his way, the fieges diſium. 
from before ſuch Cities as the Enemy had inveſted, and driving out the 
Garriſons from thoſe who had received them, he reduced likewiſe, that 
Philip of Megalopolis , who had the forementioned pretenſions on the 
Kingdom of Macedon, and took Priſoners about three thouſand of 4» 
tiochus Souldiers. Mean while Philip of Macedon made an Irruption into 
Athamanis, and drove thence Amynaxder, who fled, and ſheltred himſelf 
in Ambracia. Antiochns having intelligence hereof, and ſeeing ſo ſudden 
a change of affairs, began to be afraid of the diligence of his enemies, 
and perceived at laſt that Fennibals advice was the beſt, Wherefore he . 
diſpatched many Meſſengers one after another to Polexexidas, to cauſe 
| him to advance, and in the mean while with all expedition poſſible hs 
drew together all the force he could make, which amounted to ten thou- 
ſand Foot and fifteen hundred Horſe, with ſome Auxiliary Troops of his 
Allies, and with theſe went to fieſeupon the paſs of 7hermopyle, that he 
might ſtop the Enemies paſſage whilſt he expeRted his Army out of 4. 

Now the ſtrait of 7hermopyle is a long and narrow paſſage, bounded on 
one ſide with a troubleſome-and inacceſſible Sea, and on = other with a 
deepand broad Mariſh. It hath on both lides rwo mighty ſteep y__ - 


or the purſuit, »ticchrs loſt ten thouſand reckoning the Priſoners, and he 


which one 1s called T tchiontes,, and the other Callidromos, where are found 
hot Springs whence the place had the Name of 7hermopyie. Here 1- 


tiochus cauſed to be railed, two walls, and ere&ed Engins upon, them, ' 


committing the guard of the tops of the mountains ro the Etolians, leſt 
the Enemy ſhould ſurprize him by the ſame windings Xerxes had found 
out to aſſault the Lacedemonians and Zeonzdas, becaule they hadleft them 
unguarded. Having therefore-placed a thouſand Men, on eathi-top, he 
went and encamped with the reſt of the Army near Heraclea. Manins ha- 
ving. intelligence of the Enemies Poſture, : cauſed publication of:the bat- 
tel tg'be made for the morrow, and at the ſame time ſent. away two of his 
Tribunes 4. Cato and Z. Yalerius to whom he gave'as many choſen Men 
as they defired, with Orders in the night to make a turn about the moun- 
tains and if it were poſſible todrive the Ktolians from: their Poſts. /ale- 
71s having aſſaulted thoſe which had the - Guard of | 7 7chiontes, was Te- 
pulled, for they defended themſelves couragiouſly. But Cato having poſt- 
ed himſelf near the Call:drowos.,, about the laſt watch advanced, and ſur- 
prized the Enemies, yet aſleep 5 however he had a ſharp ſcuffle, by reaſon 
of "1 16 nr Ars of the place, where the Soldiers were forced to 
Scramble up the, Rocks, and-\Precipices to: come at .the Etolians. - Mean 
while 17anims marched direttly towards Antiochns; having drawn off his 
Army into ſeveral bodies for he could not fight otherwiſe in theſe ſtraits 
where the King expected: him, having placed his Targets,” .and light 
Armed Foot in the Front of his Phalanx,. which he had embarreled-betore 
his Camp, on the. right hand ſtood:the Slingers and Archers, who guarded 
the Foot of the Mountain, On the left-the Elephants, | and on the Sea-ſide, 
thoſe Companies appointed for the Guardiob his Perſon. When they were 
engaged , Marius found .himſelf rudely :intreated .on all fides, by the 
"A Armed Soldiers : But bravely ſuftaining the Shock, and ſom<-times 
giving ground, ſometimes returning fiercely. to the charge, he harailed 
them in ſuch manner, that he put them to the Rout. The Phalanx open- 
ed to give them paſlage, and cho ing again preſented the Romans with an 
infnite of ſharp long Pikes 5 (By this Invention it was that Aexander of 
Macedon and Philip did inc make themſelves terrible, for no Man 
was ſo hardy as to preſs upon this thick and affrightful forreſt of Pikes.) 
Hereupon on a ſudden, might be | mac the Etolians with great crys 
flying from the C//idromos, and ſheltring themſelves in Antiochus Camp ; 
which at the inſtant ſtruck fear into both: parties , who knew not what it 
meant; but. when they knew. C279 who. with loud ſhouts purſued the 
Flyers, and ſaw him already nigh the Camp, the Kings Soldiers, who had 
heard the Roman Courage and Valor largely ſpoken of, and were ſenſible 
of their own defeQs and faintneſs, occaſioned by their having ſpent the 
Winter in Pleaſures and Idleneſs, began to be afraid, and their tear blinded 


them, ſo that they could notioblerve the- numbers commanded by C:o, but 


imagining them far greater/then they were, and apprehenſive left the 
ſhould Plunder their Camp, they ran thither in diſorder, followed ſo wy 


by the Romans, that they entred Pelmel with them, and forced them. to a 


ſecond flight, Marins purſued them 2s far as Scarphii, and made a hor- 
Tible flaughter,took a great number of Priſoners, and at his return from the 
chaſe of the Enemy gave their camp in ſpoil to his Soldiers. Mezn while 
the Etolians had fieſed the Roman camp, which they found abandoned, but 


as foon as they ſaw AZanzus return they quitted it, It is ſaid that of the 


Roman Army there were about two hundred Men ſlain, either in the fight 


as 
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as ſoon as he ſaw his Army give way, faved himfelf with five hundred 
Horle, and at one carrierercached #lariz. From thence he got toChatcis, 
where his Fleet lay, on which he Embarqued with hisnew Spouſe Zub5a 
( for ſo ſhe was called ) and fled ro Zph:/us. Yet he took not with him all 
his Ships, for ſomethat were laden with Proviſion fell into the hands of the 
Roman Admiral who funk them. | 


News of this Victory being brought to Rome, publick Prayets were 
made, all the City rejoyang at the happy beginnings of this War, and in 
acknowledgment of Phtips fidelity they ftentback to him his Soh Demerrias, 
who was yet a Hoſtage in the City. Whulſt at Rome they were giving 
Demoſtrations of their joy for this happy ſucceſs, the Phocians, Chalor- 
dians and many other people, who had been of the Kings parcy,came toask 
pardon of Aarins,who forgave them. After which he went with Philip 
to ſpoil #tolia, took all their Cities together with Dowrites General of 
thar Nation (the ſame Dumorcritus who had threatned Flmirins, he would 
encamp on the banks of 7zþer.) After this he took his March towards 
Callipolis, over Mount Corax, which is of a you height, and very difficuſt 
to paſs by reaſon of the Rocks eſpecially for an Army, laden with bag- 
gape, and the ſpoils of the Enemy as this was, for in —_—_— cragped 
way many Soldiers with cheir Arms and Equipape, were loft a the 
Precipices, _— = Rood in fear of &.. — Rodin De have 
troubled them, but they appeared nor, being bufied in Rnding Depurich 
to Rome to defire peace. Awiochus in the mean while drew towards the 
Sea ſide with all Expedition poſſible, all the forcts that had beeh levied in 
the Lands under his obedience. He cauſed likewiſe a Eleet to be fitted out, 
the command of which he gave to Polexenidas, who had' been baniſhed 
from Rhodes, and not lofig after: paſſed into Cher _— which he forti- 
fied a ſecond time, he placed Garrilons in Sefos and Abidos, by which'the 
Romans might paſs ihto ſz. And having defigned Zyſimachir for his 
Principal Magazine, he cauſed tobe brought thither great ſtore of Armmu- 
nition cnd Proviſion, believing the Rotnans would ſoon draw towards him 
with great forces both by Sea and Land. BN : 


The Senate and People of Rowe ſent as Succeſſor to Murine, £: Stiphs 
now Conſul, and becauib he was not over expertinthe Art 6f War, the 

gave him for Lieutenant Publius his brother, who havitg overcame 

Carthaginiths, had brought away the ſurname of ical: won 
Whilſt theſe two brothers were laboring in their preparttions, fk 
who before had Commmiſſivni to hindet the Enemy; from making any de 
ſcent in tay, having been ſent Succeſſor to Mtilive, whe' commanded 


the Romans Naval Forces, Embarqued on thoſe Ships he had for the De- | 


fence of the Coaſts, together with ſome ſent by the Cans atid 
other Allies, atid came tothe Port of Pyrevm, where Artriliss havin dali- 
vered up to him, the eommand of 'the Kleet, he took the Sea with four- 

ſcore and one Ships, all Armed for War followed by Zwwe»#3, with fifth 

more, the better half '@f which wete likewiſe Armed. They firſt rmriade 

a deſcent in Phoride, Wh yes held for the King, but now' for fear recet- 

ving them, they the day following went forth to fight, For Polexenitlas 

_ pro re Antiothut wa wi Goa to meet them _- two 

undred. Ships much lghter then theirs, which was a great advantage, 

- for the Reinans were - yet perfeCtly skilled- if Sea Aﬀyits. This Capp- 
tain ſecing that two Catthagimati Ships, advanced-in the Yeadof the _ 
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ſent out three of his againſt them, which took them both, but empty, for 
the Africans had caſt themſelves into the Sea. Ziwvins angry at this attronr, 
makes a head, and goes to charge the Admiral, they itay for him, and 

pple with him, ſo that the Ships being now faſt to one another, they 
tought as if on firm Land , but the Romans being moſt daring leaped into 
the Enemies Ships, and making themſclves Maſters of them , brought 
them into the body of their Fleet, together with the two Carthagiman 
Ships had been taken at firſt. - After this Prologue to a Batrel, when the 
two Fleets came to joyn, the Romans far ſurpaſſed their enemies in bra- 
very. and ftrength, bur becauſe their Ships were heavier,they could not 
Teach thoſe of ;4»tiochrs, when they made their retreat ; however they 
forced them to'fly and ſave themſelves in Epheſus, and they themſelves 
went to Chos, where joyned with them ſeven and twenty Auxiliary Ships 
of. Rhodes; The King having beard what paſſed in this Sea-fight, ſent 
Hipnibal into Syria,'to cawle other Ships to come from Phenicia and Cilicia, 
but. at his return -the' Rhodians gave him chaſe, and forced him to retreat 
into Pamphilis, and having taken ſome of his Ships, kept the reſt for a 


- while blocked up in the Port... TEN 


; - Mean while  P«blixs Scipio, being, come into Zralia with the Conſul 
Aanins, who had delivered up to huncthe Army, ;he would not carry the 
War from City to City, judging it: ſcarce worth the time, and therefore 
permitted the: #0lias to ſend again their Deputies to Rome , whilſt he 
choſe rather to go-direQtly to;Atiochus,. before his brothers Conſulate was 
expired. To which end hecauſed; his /Army:;to. march by Macedon and 
Thrace, to:aun the Hullefport, but this way had been. very difficult and 
troubleſome, had' not uPhziip of Macedon, taken order that the Markets 
ſhould iall the, way, be\ ſupplyed, and; built Bridges, -and! brought in Provi- 
ſions as he did,-«''This piece. of Service 'was the occaſion that the Scipio's 
Zeleaſed-him-of the reftiof the -Mony;:that he ought, and indeed they had 
.Oxders to that purpoſe ifnom: the Senate; in caſe he:ſerved the Common- 


wealth faithfully. jn. that. War. They: wrote-likewjſe to Praſias King of 


Bythinia, Letters by which they gave birh to underſtand, that the people 
of Rome had enlarged the Dominions of a great many Kings, their Friends 
and Allies, and that tlinugh they ad- overcame Philip King of AZacedor, 
yet:they Jia left toi hifaJajs Kingdoms; fent back! his Son that was in Ho- 
OE addr dicted: Mong beyes (till-obligedto pay, them ; with 
Which things-\R&wzx- was 0. much; wrought upon, that he preſently en- 
tred into, Ahance, withithie Romans againſt Arfochus, Now the Ad- 
ntirel /i444;pnederſinnding that the Soipio's, were upon their -way , left 
Pauprachus theRhodiun in Er0lia with the Rhodian Ships;and.a. part of the 
Roman, 4nd. himfelf with'the reſt ſauled towards the Helleſhort, to receive - 
them, In;higway Sffos and Rhetia,; and two Ports of the Acheans, and 
Jome-othegilitle Towns yielded torn, and becauſe Lbydos would not do 
the ſame, che Jayd Siege! to it. Aﬀter Cijvius departure , Pauſimachns 
\ying at Anchor near Sawes, 'exercifed his; people,/in trying many inven- 


— Honsof higoxm, and framing new-kinds, of 'Engins, and among the reſt 


Taking-Irgn; Pots, filled xyith combuſtible ftuff,,and faſted to the end of 
long booms; thruſt;from the Ships; 49 that;f.intimeof Service the Enemies 
pans Fame. er: them they might/burnthem, by letting fall into them, 
thole flaming-Pots. Whilſt he bufied; himſelf.;an theſe forts:of Employ- . 
-—_ Polegeenidas who: was likeyrile of Rhodeyy, bur had. been; baniſhed 


hs. Wah 90Wiying:how he mightoinurap him, He-promiled bign.go 
hs ”- dehver 
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_ deliver up to him the Kings Fleet, on condition he would prevail that he 
might be recalled from Baniſhment : Pauſimachns was jealous of the cheat, 
- and for a good while ſtood upon his Guard ; but after he had received on 
the part ot Pol-xenidas, Letters written with his own hand, and had ad- 
vice that he was gone from Z#pheſus, having ſent moſt of his Mariners to 
ſeek for Proviſions, he thought there was no probability, that a man like 
him would run the hazard of giving teſtimony under his own hand againſt 
himfelf, and began too lightly to give faith to him, and grew negligent of 
his Guards ; he likewiſe ſent his Seamen to ViQtual after the others Exam- 
ples.  Polexenidas ſeeing his plot took, ſuddenly cauſed his men to return, 
and privately ſent NVicazger, a famous Pyrate , with fome armed Soldiers 
into Samos, to charge the Enemy behind on the Land fide ; and he ini- 
barquing about midnight, came before day break; and fell upon the Rho- 
dian, and his Companians, who were yet aſleep. Panſimachns frighted 
at this unexpeCted efſault, commanded his Soldiers to diſmount from the 
Ships , and defend themſelves on the Beak : but when Vicander came to 
charge him behind (perſwaded ” an errour ordinary in the night) he be- 
lieved the greateſt Force had poſſeſt themſelves of the Shore, and regain- 
ing his Veſels in great diſorder, he was the firlt that made head againſt 
the Enemies, and the firit that valiantly fighting was ſlain; almoſt all the 
reſt were {lain or cut in pieces : Only ſeven Ships which carried the Fire- 
pots, and which the Enemies durit not approach were ſaved , the other 
twenty were towed, by ſo many Boats to Epheſus. The noiſe of the Vi- 
Aory made Phoces, Samos and Cuma declare for Antiochns, 2n1 obliged Z5- 
viss, who feared leſt the Ships he had left in «AZo/ida,might be involved in 
the ſame misfortunes, mo to return. £Zumeres came thither allo ; and 
the Rhodians having ſent twenty other Ships, in a ſhort time all men re- 
gained courage. To revenge this aftrcni,they preſented tkemſelves before 
Epheſus inorder of Battel; but no perſon coming out to them , they left 
one half of their Fleet at anchor, in ſight of the City ; and with the 0- 
ther part, went and made a deſcent into the Enemies Country, ſpoiling; 
the Sea Coaſts: but Vicander coming ſuddenly upon them, made them 
quit their prize, and flee to their Ships, ſo that the time of Zivins com- 
mand being expired, they came and diſembarqued at Sams. 

At the ſame time S/encus, Son of Antiochus, forraged the Lands of Fu- 
mees, and held P-rgamns lo cloſely beſieged, that no perfon could get out; 
ſo that Fumeres was conſtrained to make all haſte poſſible to Flea, which 
15 the border of his Kingdom, together with 7. EFmilins Regulus, the Suc- 
ceſſor of 7:vins, There came likewiſe from Achaia a thoufand Auxiliary 
Foot, and a hundred choſen Horſe, under the Command of Diophares, who 
being entred into Pergammnus, and perceiving from the Walls the people of 
Selencus feaſting and making merry, and careleſs of their Guards, would 
have perſwaded the Inhabitants to make a Salley upon the Enemies; but 
they not having courage enough to adventure it, he drew out what Horſe 
and Foot they had, and placed them in battalia before the Walls, with di- 
rections not to move till they had Orders. The Enemy ſcoffed at the ſmal- 
neſs of their number, and their fearfulneſs: but when he faw them buſie 
at Dinner, he fell on, and giving the Alarm to their Corps de Gnarad, forced 
them to turn their backs, and flee in diſorder; ſome were killed taking up 
their Arms, others bridling their Horſes, others in running after their 
Horſes that were got looſe, and others, as they ſtrove in vain, to mount 
them. Thus Diophares gained a noble Victory in the fight of the Inha- 
bitants, who incouraged him from the Walls, but yet durſt not con 
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forth to ſecond him ; and after having ſlain as many as he could: over- 
take in {o ſudden an eruption, he returned into the City with: Men and 
Horſes taken from the Enemy. On the morrow he poſted himſelf in the 
ſame ſtation, without being followed by thoſe of Pergamus any more than 
the day before. Selewcns faced him with ſome Bodies of Horſe, offering 
him Battel ; but he moved not thereat , kept firm his ground near the 
Walls, waiting an opportunity ; and when he perceived about noon Se- 
leucus Horſemen were returning to the Camp quite tyred , he furiouſly 
charged them in the Rear, and after having put them to the rout, and 
ſlain ſome of them, he retreated into the City, he made. many ſuch like 
attempts, for they could neither go out to Forrage, nor to cut Wood, but 
he was ſtill at the backs of them, till at laſt he harrafſed them in ſuch 
manner, that Selencrs was forced to withdraw his Camp out of the Ter- 
ritories of Pergamns, and at laſt was quite driven out of Fumeres's King- 
dom. Sometimes after happened a Sea fight between Polexenidas and the 
Romans near Myoreſa. Polexenidas having fourſcore and ten Ships of 
War, and Regulus the Roman Admiral touricore and three, of which five 
and twenty were Rhodians commanded by Zudorus. He was appointed 
to fight on the left hand ; but perceiving that Polexenidas was ſtronger 
on the right, and ready to encompaſs the Romans , he made head with 
all his Ships, which were very nimble, and forthwith oppoſed him, with 
thoſe which carried Firebals , {o that he durſt advance no further for fear 

» of burning ; but as he tack'd, he expoſed the broadlides of his Ships to 
the Rhodians , who charging upon them , ſunk ſome of them, till ſuch 
time as one of the Rhodian Ships having run his Beakhead with ſuch vio- 
lence againſt a Sidonian, that the Anchor tell into the Rhodian, they were 
grappled faſt together, and now they began a Fight as on firm Land, and 
a great number of Veſſels thronging in both of one ſide and the other to 
the aſfiſtance of theſe grappled Ships , the Fight was very bloody ; but 
one half of the __ Ships being divided from the reſt of their Compa- 
n:ons, were oppreſſed by the Romans before the others perceived it, and 
as ſoon as they ſaw it, they betook themſelves to flight. The King loſt 
nine and twenty Ships, of which thirteen were taken with all their crew. 
The Romans loſt only two belides one of Rhodes, which Polexentidas car- 
ried with him to Zphe/us. Thus ended rhe Sea Fight which was foughtnear 
Myoneſa. 


XII. Mean while the King ſtrengthened the Cherſoneſus, and fortified 7 y/62a- 
chia, judging well, as true it was, that the Romans would find it difficult 
to paſs into Zhrace, without having a firm alliance with Philip. But be- 
ing of an inconſtant Spirit, and variable on matters of no moment, as ſoon 
as he heard of this loſs, near Myoreſa, he began to fear,and believed he had 
{ome God to his Enemy, ſince all things ſucceded ſo ill, that the Romans 
were become Maſters of the Sea, where he thought he had the greateſt 
advantage ; that Hannibal was blocked up in Pamphilia; and that Philip, 
who he thought ſhould have remembred the injuries he had received, did 
himſelf condutt the Enemy through ways inacceſſible. Frighted with 
all theſe diſorders ; and God blinding his judgement, as it happens in 
weighty calamities, he moſt imprudently abandons the Cherſoneſus, with- 
out ſtaying ſomuch as for a ſight of the Romans, or without either tranſ- 
porting or burning all thoſe Proviſions and Munitions he had heaped to- 
gether, whether of Corn, Arms, Engines or Money, bur leaving them in- 
tire to the ſervice of his Enemies. Nay, ſo {encclefs he was, that when 
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thoſe of 7yſimachia went to him weeping with their Wives and Children, 
he took no notice of it. He had now no other thoughts but how to hinder 
the Romans from entring into Abidos, on which he henceforward placed 
all his hopes ; and yet, as if the Gods had more and more blinded him , 
he never took care to guard that paſſage, nor ſo much as placed a Gar- 
riſon in it, but made a ſwift retreat into the Inland, deſigning there toex- 
a the Enemy. The Scjp1o's having intelligence of his departure, made 
Fate to poſſeſs themſelves of Zyſimachia; and having fieſed on all the 
Treaſure and Proviſions the King had left in Cher/oneſ#s, they forthwith 
paſſed the Hll;ſpont, which they tound defenceleſs, and overtook Antio- 
chus at Sardis, before he any thing doubted it. This diligence of theirs 
ſo much aſtoniſhed him, that beginning to torment himſelf, and making 
Fortune a party in the faults he had committed , he preſently diſpatched 
away H.raclides the Bizantine to, the Sciþio's to treat of Peace, offering 
them Smyrna, Alexandria upon the Granck, l ampſacus, which had been 
the cauſe of their difference, with half the charge of the War. He had 
likewiſe Orders to grant them all the Cities of oa, and e/folia, which 
had held of their party, and in ſhort, whatever they demanded. Theſe 
Conditions he was to propoſe publickly ; but in private he had Commiſh- 
on to offer to Publins Scipio a great ſum of Meney, with promilc to reſtore 
him his Son without Ranſom , for the King had taken him priſoner in + 


Greece, as he paſſed from Chalcis to Demetriade. This is that Scipio, who 
afterwards took and demoliſhed Carthage, and was the ſecond that bore the 
ſirname of African. He was the Son of that Pawlus, who took Perſeus of 
Macedon, Grand-child to $:ipio by the Mother fide, ſhe being his Daughter, 
and afterwards became his Son by Adoption. The S$jpio's made anſwer 
to Heraclides in full aſſembly, 7hat if Antiochus deſired Peace, he muſt not 
only quit all Tonique and Folique Cities , but likewiſe all Aſia on that ſide 
Mount Taurus ; and beſides that, pay all the Expence of this /Var, which had 
been begun through his fault ; And in particular Publizs told the Byzantine, 
That if the King had offered theſe Conditions, whilſt he held Lyſimachia and 
the Cherſoneſus ; nay, it's poſſible before he had paſſed the Helleſpont, the 
Romans might have accepted them ; but ſceing he had ſuffered them to paſs, 
and that now they beheld themſelves Maſters, not only of the Bridle, but of 
the Horſeman, they knew not what elſe to ſay to him. However, he was high- 
ly oblized to him for his kindneſs , and ſhould be more when he ſent him his 
So, bat as Aſairs at preſent ſtood, he adviſed him, as his friend, to recetve 
theſe Conditions &er ſomething worſe befel him. Aﬀeer this he was carried 
ſick to Aa, leaving Cy». Domitins, icutenant to his Brother. As for An- 
tochus, he was of the ſame opinion Philip of Macedon had formerly inthe : 
like caſe been , that though he were abſolutely defeated, they could not 
demand more , and therefore applied himſelf to- rally his Forces in the 
Country of 7hyatira, very near the Enemy. However, he ſent S:7p:o his 
Son to eAlea, in acknowledgement of which .$:5pi0 ſent him word, by 
thoſe which brought him his Son , that he adviſed him not to give Bat- 
tel till he was returned to the Army. 


The King perſwaded by the Authority of that great Man, went and it- yt. 
camped near Mount Spyle, where he fortified his Camp with a ſtrong 
Wall, and was beſides defended by the River Phrygia, which parted the 
two Armies. This Poſt he made choice of, that he might nor be obliged 
to fight againſt his will. But Dom7tizs , covetous of Glory , had a great 


deſire to tight, whilſt he had the Command. He therefore couragioully 
L 2 paſſed 
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MP EOIY paſſed the River, and came and encamped within * twenty furlongs of the 

milesand a half. Enemy, doing all he could for four days together to draw him to a Bat- 
tel, he + 29, A drew out his Army before his Trenches, and the other 
did the like ; but neither the one nor the other would begin the engage- 
ment. The fifth day Domitins drew forth his Army, and took the Field , 
hoping <tiochus would come to meet him ; but ſeeing he moved not, he 
came and encamped cloſe by him, and having let paſs one day more, he 
cauſed it to be publiſhed throughout his Army , ſo loud that the Enemy 
might hear it, that on - the morrow he would fight, whether 2ntiochus 
would or no : This King committed another many fault upon this occa- 
ſion, for he might have ſtood upon the Ditch of his Camp, or have kept 
himſelf within his Trenches , till Publius had been recovered : but he 
thought it a ſhame for him to refuſe Battel, when he was the.ſtrongeſt ; he 
therefore prepared himſelf, and about the laſt Watch, both Armies took 
the Field, and drew up in Array. They were Marſhalled in this Order : 
Domitins placed his right wing, compoſed of about ten thouſand Roman 
Foot on the Bank of the River ; on the ſide of them were ten thouſand 

* Raſtati,Prin- Gther Italian Foot, both parties diyided into *Vanguard,Battel and Rear.Next 

eipes &Triar!! the Italians ſtood Zumeres his Army , and three thouſand Acheans armed 

= lr, With Bucklers. The right Wing compoſed of the Latin, Roman and Z«- 
menes his Cavalry, which amounted to about three thouſand Horſe ; be- 
tween whoſe Ranks there were placed ſome light armed Foot and Archers, 
and beſides there were four Squadrons, which Domitins kept near his per- 
ſon, andall theſe made not above thirty thouſand Men ; the right Wing 
was commanded by Domitius, the Battel by the Conſul, and the left Wing 
by Zumenes. They had likewiſe ſome Elephants, which were come to 
them from Zybia ; but they believed they ſhould not be able to make uſe 
of them, becauſe they were too few ; and beſides being ſmall, as all the 
Lybian Elephants are, they would be apt to be frightned, when they ſaw. 
greater, wherefore they placed them behind in the Rearguard : Such was 
the order of the Roman Army. 

Antiochus had an Army of ſeventy thouſand Men, whoſe main ſtrength 
conſiſted in the Macedonian Phalanx, compoſed of ſixteen thouſand Foot- 
men, which accordirfg to the inſtitution of the Ancient Kings, [Philip and 
Alexander , were divided into ten Battalia's , cach of fifty Ranks, and in 
each Rank two and thirty Men : Their Front repreſented the Walls of a 
City, becauſe between every Body ſtood an Elephant like a lofty Tower ; 
it was covered on the Flanks with two bodies of Horſe, the one of Galati- 
ans armed at all points, and the other of theſe choſen Macedonians, whom 

they call Za: In the right Wing were the light armed Soldiers, the 

* Or Hoſemen * Arg yraſpides, and two hundred Archers on Horſe-back. In the left 
pin five Wing were the Gallogrzcian Foot, the TeCtolages, the Trocmes, the To- 
loſtiboges, ſome Cappidocians, whom 4r4arathes had ſend to the King , 
and a great multitude of Mercenaries, which were ſuſtained by other Ca- 

valry, armed Back and Breſt, and by the Band called Soccale lightly armed. 

Thus had tiochns ordered his Forces, placing his principal confidence, 

according to all appearance, in his Cavalry , which in part covered the 

Front of his Battel : but he had committed an irreparable fault by having 

too cloſely lock'd up his Phalanx, on which he ſhould have placed his chief 

reliance, being all old Soldiers. He had beſides all theſe another Body com- 

poſed of Slingers, Archers, and Men with Darts and Targets of divers 

Nations, Phrygians , Lydians, Pamphylians , Cretans , Triballians , Cili- 

cians, armed after the manner of Crete, together with Archers on Horſe- 

back 
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back, Dacians, Myſians, Elymans ahd Arabes, who mounted on Dromeda- 
ries extremely {wift, vexed the Enemy from above with the. ſhot of their 
Arrows, —_ when they were to fight nigh at hand, made uſe of long and 
narrow Swords. There were ſome Chariots armed with Scythes, which 
were placed in the head of this multitude with Orders to retire; after 
having madethe firſt charge. Avtiochus Army appeared upon a view of 
it, to be, as it were, two, the one to aſſail the Enemy, and the other to 
ſtand their ground, as if they had been an Ambuſcade, and certainly both 
the one and the other were capable of {triking terrour, both for their num- 
ber and their order. The King was upon the right hand, he gave the left 
to his Son, and Merdis, Zeuxis and Philip ; Maſter of the Elephants, had 
the charge of the middle Battel. The day was very miſty, ſo that the 
obſcurity hindred the Enemies from diſcovering their Forees ; and beſides 
the moiſtneſs ſlackned the Bow-ſtrings, and made limber and ſlippery the 
Thongs, with which they lanced their Darts ; which Zumeres having ob- 
ſerved, found nothing elſe to be concerned at,his only care was now for the 
Chariots; which he extremely feared. He therefore command the Slin- 
gers, Darters, and other light armed Soldiers to charge them; and on e- 
very ſide to throw their Dartsand Javelins only at the Horſe ; for they be- 
ing once beaten down, the Chariot was uſeleſs, or would ſerve rather to 
break the Ranks of their own party, than hurt the Enemy. And indeed 
it happened fo, for the Chariot-horſes being wounded, turned towards 
their own Cavalry, ſo that the Dromedaries that followed the Chariots 
were the firſt broken, then the armed Horſemen who could not ſhun the 
Encounters of the Scythes, by reaſon of the weight of their Armour : And 
thus was the wholeArmy put intoa greater diſorder,then there was any rea- 
ſon for, or the occaſion merited ; tor it having begunin the middle of the 
Field of Battel, ſpread it ſelf to both ends, and the extent thereof bein 
large amidft the confufion of different Voices, and a general fear , thoſe 
which were near the danger, ſooner felt the blow than foreſaw it ; atid all 
the reſt were terrified with the expectation of ſome great miſhap: Z#- 
-enes {ecing his firſt onſet had ſucceeded ſo well, and that the place where 
the Chariots and Dromedaries had ſtood was void, he preſſed forward his 
Horſe, and thoſe of 7taly againſt the Galatians, Cappadocians , and other 
Mercenaries, crying aloud to his people, that they ſhould go fall upon thoſe 
unskilful people, whom their Protectors had forſaken. They obeyed and 
charged with ſo much violence, that they put to flight both them and the 
Men of Armsthat were behind them , whom the defeat of the Chariots 
had already put in diſorder, and becauſe the weight of their Arms hin- 
dred their faving themſelves, they were almoſt all cut in pieces. Whilſt 
Eumenes thus bore down the Horle inthis Wing, tiochus having broke 
and pur to rout the Legions, gave them chaſe. Mean while the Macedo- 
nian Phalanx, which ſtood lock'd up together upon four Fronts in the midſt 
of the Cavalry, finding themſelves opened on all ſides, by the flight ofthe 
Wings , opened to receive in the mid{t of them, ſome Companies of 
light fo. Men, who fought at the head of them, and preſently cloſed a- 
gain. And now Domitizs eaſily encompaſſed the Macedomans, thus clu- 
ſtred together, with his Horſe and light armed Foot, and ſhrewdly annoy- 
ed them, for they could neither come to the charge, nor enlarge themſelves, 
and their experience ſtood them in no ſtead at this cloſe order, but rather 
expoſed them to the Darts of their Enemies : All they could do was to pre- 
{ent their Pike heads tothe Romans, provoking them to'come to the puſh, 
otherwiſe threatning they would come to them ; bur being on ooh _ 
eavily 
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heavily armed, they durſt not go to aſſault Horſemen, for fear of break- 
ing the Order of their Phalanx, which they could very hardly recover. The 
Romans preſſed not too cloſe upon theſe old Soldiers, thus lock'd together, 
and read by deſpair ; but wheeling about them, they charged them 
atdiſtance with Arrows and Darts, of which not any fell without execu- 
tion, becauſe they being ſo hudled rogether, could not ſhun them : ſeeing 
themſelves haraſſed in this manner, and not knowing what courle to take, 
they gave ground, but till retreating, and not breaking their Order, in- 
ſomuch that the Romans 'durſt not yet draw near, but were fatisfied to 
charge them at diſtance, till ſuch time as the Elephants, which they had 
placed between the Battalia's, began to break their Ranks, and refuſing 
any more to obey their Rulers, cauſed the whole multitude to betake them- - 
ſelves to flight in diſorder. Domitins having routed the Phalanx, attempt- 
ed to force Autinchus his Camp, whulſt he continued driving the Legions 
that were oppoſed to him unto their very Camp, they not being ſupport- 
ed by any Horſe, nor any Darters, nor Slings ; for Dowitins had placed 
none in this Wing, believing it ſufticiently detended by the River. But the 
King being repulſed by the Tribune , that had the charge of the Guard 
of the Camp, who fallied out with ſome freſh Forces, and cauſed thoſe 
that fled to return to the charge, turned head, puffed up with an opinion 
of the Victory, becauſe he knew not what had paſſed elſewhere. - 
talus, Brother to Eumenes, advanced to encounter him with a Body of 
Horſe, of which the King made fo light off, that he charged through and 
through, without receiving any great damage. But when he came to 
have knowledge of the deteat, by the ſlaughter of his people, with whom 
all the Field of Battel was covered, ſeeing the vaſt heaps of Bodies, Men, 
Horſes and Elephants, confuſedly mixed together, and that even his Cam 

was in the Enemies power ; he likewiſe betook himſelf to flight, and ah 
upon the ſpur made for Srd7s, whither he reached about midnight. From 
Sardis he preſently took the way towards C:/ezes, which men call pa- 
2a, Whither he had underſtood his Son was eſcaped. On the morrow 
he departed from Celeres towards Syria, leaving his Captains to rally the 
Tuines of his Army ; andin the mean time ſent Ambaſſadors into the Field 
of Battel, to demand peace of the Conſul, who was then burying the Bo- 
dics of his dead, ſpoiling thoſe of the Enemy, and gathering together the 
Priſaners. Among the Dead, there were found about four and twenty 
Roman Knights, and about three hundred Footmen, who had been {lain 
by Antiochus, and of Fumenes Soldiers only fifteen Horſemen : As for 
the Enemy, they loſt fifty thouſand men , comprizing the Priſoners, for 
the number of the dead was ſo great, it could ſcarcely be counted. Allthe 
Elephants fell upon the place, ſave only fifreen, which were taken alive. 
After this Victory ſo great, that many could ſcarce believe it ; for they 
could not imagine that a handful of men fighting in an Enemies Country 
could poſſibly defeat ſuch a prodigious Army of the Kings, and eſpeciall 
of the Macedonian Phalanx, compoſed all of old Soldiers, now ſtronger in 
men than ever, and believed invincible ; after this ViQtory , I ſay, Lntio- 
chus his Friends blamed his raſhneſs for having undertaken this War a- 
gainftthe Romans, and ſaid that from the beginning he had made it ap- 
pear, that he wasno great Captain, having ſo inconſiderately abandoned 
Lyſimdchia, and the Ch:rſoneſus ; and beſides that, withdrawn the Garri- 
ſons from the H«leſport, by means of which he might have hindred the 
Scipio's from paſſing into 4: And at laſt they condemned his impru- 
dence for impriſoning, as it were, the'choice Forces of his Army, there- 
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by rendring them uſeleſs, and placing his hopes ina heap, and multitude 
of new leavied Soldiers, rather then in men accuſtomed by long exerciſe 
to the toils of War, and whoſe bodies and courages were both invincible. 
Whilſt all the world talked in this manner of Azt:ochus,the Romans grown 
more reſolute then before, now began to think nothing impoſſible, founding 
their thoughts, as well upon their native valor, as upon the aſſiſtance of 
the Gods, and not being able ſufficiently to admire their own good for- 
tune, when they conſidered how being ſo infinitely unequal in number, 
and in a ſtrange Country, they had in one only battel, and in one day ſifb- 
dued ſo many Nations, made prize of fo great Riches, overcome ſo many 
Mercenary Troops, quell'd the glory of the Macedonians, and in ſhort 
ruined ntiochns, King of lomany Kingdoms, and reduced him that had 
gained the Surname of Great, to a by-word, and a Proverb of Antiochus 
the Great has been, 


Whilſt the Romans entertained themſelves,wirh theſe pleaſant thoughts, 
Publins brother to the Conſul, finding himlelf in a condition to under- 
take a journey, came to the Camp, where the Kings Deputies had Audi- 
ence. They now only deſired to know what Zztiochus muſt do, that he 


might be. received into the friendſhip of the Senate and People of Rome, 


to which Publius anſwered. That this Har was not begun, but through the 
fault and covetouſneſs of Antiochus, who poſſeſſing 4 great Empire, of which 
the Romans were not at all jealous,not therewith content, had deſpoiled Ptolemy 
his kin(man, and friend to the people of Rome,of the lower Syria, had invaded 
Europe without any right, ſubdued Thrace, fortified the Cherſoneſus, and 
built Lyſmmachia. 7z concluſion having brought an Army into Greece, had 
endeauored to reduce under ſervitude the Greeks whom the Roman People had 
lately ſet at liberty and continued his enterprizes, till ſuch time as he was 
defeated at Thermopylz, 7hat though he had been forced to ſave himſelf by 
flight, he had abated nothing of his Ambition : but had renewed the War by 


Sea, where he had been beaten in ſeveral Fngagements, and had never made 


any Overthre of Peace till the Roman Army was come over into Aſia. That 


even then he had proudly refuſed their conditions, and ſetting on Foot 4 
mighticr Army to make yet greater attempts was fallen into an Fxtremity of 
Diſorace. But (aid he) though with reaſon we may impoſe on him a 
rreater penalty, after ſo much obſtinacy, we will ot uſe our good fortune in- 
olently, nor inſult on others calamities. Je offer you therefore the ſame con- 
ditions we did before, adding only ſome ſmall matter advantegions to both, 
and of importance to the common ſecurity, Renounce Europe, Quit to us all 
Aſia as far as Mount Taurus, Deliver into our hands all your Elephants, 
and as many Ships as we ſhall order you to furniſh. You ſhall henceforth 
keep no Elephants, and only ſuch a Number of Ships as we ſhall preſcribe: 
Zou ſhall give up twenty Hoſtages, ſuch as the Conſul ſhall chooſe, and to- 
wards the Fxpence 0 <6 War you ſhall pay fifty Talents ready Mony, and 
two thouſand five hundred after the Senate ſhall have ratified the Peace, with a 
thouſand Talents to be for twelve years to come, yearly ſent to Rome. 7ou 
ſhall likewiſe deliver to us all Mibows and Runaways, and pay unto Eumenes 
the Remainder of what was due to his Father, If Antiochus preſently per- 
form rheſe Articles, we will grant him Peace, and promiſe him the Friend- 
(bip of the Roman People ; Proviaed the Senate approve it. The Deputies 
having accepted theſe conditions, part of the mony was ſoon brought, and 
the Hoſtages delivered, among which was the Kings youngeſt Son'called 
Antiochas, which done the Scipio's and Antiochns Tent their Deputies to 

Rome; 
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Rome. * The Senate ratified the Treaty, and the Articles were ſigned ac- 
cording to Scipio's intentions, however ſomethings were added not before 
expreliled. That the bounds of Antiochus his Dominion ſhould be the two 
Promontories, called Calecadnon ad Sarpedonion, beyond which he was not to 
bear Arms. That he ſhould have only twelve Ships of War to keep bis Sub- 
jetts in awe, but that if he happened to have any War, he might then have 
more, that he ſhould not leavy any Mercenary Soldiers in the Lands under the 
Roman obedience, nor receive any Runaways, and that from three years to 
three years he ſhould exchange the Hoſtages ſave only Antiochus his Son. This 

e was Engraven on a Table of Copper, and ſet up in the Capitol as 
other Articles of Peace with any Nation were uſed tobe : an extra of 
which was ſent to Marius Volfon, who being at {pamia a City of Phrygia 
took before Antiochus Deputies the Oath of Alliance, as Zntiochns on 
his part ſwore toobſerye it inthe preſence of the Tribune 7hermus,fent to 
him for that purpoſe. Thus ended the War between Aztiochus the Great, 
and the People of Rome. 


Some were of opinion it proceeded no farther, becauſe of the favour 
ſhewed by the King to S$cip:0's Son, and indeedathis return to Rome, they 
endeavored to trouble him abour it, and the two Tribunes of the People 
accuſed him of having been corrupted by preſents to betray the Common- 
wealth. But he made flight of his accuſers, and his Tryal happening to be 
aſſigned on the ſame day, that he had gained his Vidtory over the Car- 
thaginians, he ſent before hand to the Capitol, all things neceſſary for a 
Pompous Sacrifice, - and preſented himſelf before the Judgment Seat, ma- 
gnificently habited, and not in Mourning like others accuſed of any 
crime, to move their Judges to compaſſion. This brave Man ſecured by 
the Teſtimony of his own Conſcience, amazed all the world by this man- 
ner of ConduQ, for when he began his Diſcourſe, he made no mention of = 
any crime, he ſpoke only of the Carriage- of his Life paſt, the mighty 
things he had done for the Commonwealth, and the many ViEtories he had 
gained, and he uttered it with ſo good a grace as delighted the whole 
Auditory, but when he came toſpeak of Carthage, which he had ſubdued, 
he amplified the matter with ſo much heat, that he not only moved, but 
warmed the People, by telling them, 7h:s is the day, Gentlemen, whereon 
1 defeated the Carthaginians whom once you ſo much feared : Wherefore I am 
going from this place to ſacrifice at the _—_— whoever loves his Conntry, let 
him Ln and go with me to return thanks to the Gods. Having ſaid 
theſe words he mounted to the Capitol, without concerning himlelf. at the 
Judgment. All the People followed him, and the Judges themſelves ap- 
plauded him,beſeeching the Gods that his Sacrifice might prove accepta- 
ble. This proceedure lefthis accuſers in a deep perplexiry ; for they durſt 
no more call to judgment or accuſe of ambition or corruption a Man 
whoſe whole behaviour was exempt from ſuſpicion and above calumny. 
Thus nobly did he ſcorn an accuſation, had no agreement with his paſt 
lite; In which in my opinion he ated more prudently then Ariftides accuſed 
of Thett,or Socrates when impriſoned for the matters objeQed againſt them, 
who ſuffered under the infamy without making defence for themſelves. It 
is true, Plato attributes a certain Plea to Socrates, which he had framed ac- 
cording to his own fanſie. In my Judgment likewiſc he repelled Calumny 
with more generoſity then Epaminondas the Sovercign Magiſtrate of the 


Bootians with Pelopidas and another, his Colleagues. The Thebans ha- 


ving ſenttheſe Captains with their Forces to aſſiſt the Arcadians and Mefſe- 
| nians 
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nians againſt thoſe of Zacedemon, and the War not being yet firiiſhed "as 
they would have had it, they recalled them becauſe of oe Calumaies : 
| but they kept for ſix Months more the Command of the Army, refuſing tg 

farrendes it ito their hands were ſent to ſucceed them, till ſuch time as 
they had driven out the Lacedemonian Garriſons, from the Cities _ 


held, and placed Arcadians in them. Apaminondashad beenthe ſole cauſe - 


of this, having promiſed his Colleagues, that they ſhould fall into ns 
danger. But as ſoon asthey were returned tothe City, their accuſers un- 
dertook them each apart to have them condemned to death ; for by their 
Laws it wasa Capital Crime to hold by force the Command of the Army, 
when another was ſent to be General. The other two were diſcharged 
not ſo much out of any compaſſion the Judges had for them, as becauſe 
they laid the whole fault upon Zpaminondas who had adviſed them ſo todo 
and did conſent to what they had faid. He therefore being laſt of all called 
in Judgement, Z torfeſs (ſaid he) that 7 have kept the Command of the 
Army beyond the time preſcribed by the Law's, and have — my Col- 
leagues, whom you have abſolved to do the ſame, 7 therefore beg no favor from 
you : I only deſire that for my paſt ſervices it may be writ upon my Tomb. 
Here lies he who having gained the Vidtory at Leuttra, led to thevery WValls 
of Sparta his fellow Citizens, in whom before the only ſſzht of the Lacedemo- 
nian Hats ſtruck a terror : His Country condemned him to death, becauſe he 
*1 leff conſideration for the Laws then for the Publick good. Aﬀeer ha- 
ving ſaid theſe words, he deſcended from the Tribunal offering his _ 
to any that would lead him to Execution, but the Judges touched wit 
this reproach, and admiring this manner of defence, changed their de- 
ſign of condemning him as Criminal into Reſpect, and withour putting it to 
Vote withdrew from the Aſſembly. Let every Man judge of theſe Exam- 
ples as he pleaſes. | 


To proceeds Marins Succeſſor to Scipio, viſiting thoſe Lands quitted 
by Antiocbus to the Romans to ſettle them in good Order. The Toli{- 
bologes a people of Ga/atia, who had afſifted the King in this War,refu- 
ſed to ſubmit. They gathered together upon O/ympus a Mountain of My» 
fia, whither he followed them with great labor, and having overtaken 
them, put them to the Rout, kill'd an infinite number, and drove others 
down the precipices inſomuch that the ſlaughter was ſo great it was im- 
poſſible to reckon the dead , becauſe of their Numbers: he took forty thou- 
{and Priſoners, whoſe Arms he cauſed to be burnt, and becauſe he could 
not carry along with them ſo great a Number of Caprives, he fold them to 
the Neighboring Nations. The TeCtoſages, and the Trocmes to revenge 
their Nation, laid an Ambuſh for him, and charged him ſo furiouſly that 
with great difficulty he ſaved himſelf, but ſoon after finding them lying as 
it were heaped upon one another, by reaſon of their great Numbers, he 
cauſed them to be encompaſſed by his light Armed Soldiers, who at a di- 
ſtance diſcharging at them a ſhower of Arrows, not one fell without Exe- 
cution, which made ſo horrible a Butchery, that after the death of eight 
thouſand Men they drove the reſt fighting paſt the River Halys; and be- 
cauſe friarathes King of Cappadocia, who had taken part with ztiochas, 
ſent to Marius two hundred Talents, demanding Pardon, for he was fear- 
ful of the War, the Roman entred not into his Territories, but turned 
head towards the Hell:fpout with vaſt Riches, innumerable ſums of Mony, 
an infinite of Spoils and Plunder, and an Army loaden with great quantity 
| of Baggage. Butnow he committed a great fault, that he would nyt, be- 
M wg 
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miſſed there his Forces, and returned to Rome. 
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ing it was Summer time, take his paſſage by Sea, not conſidering the vaſt 
weight of their Equipage ; For it was not now his buſineſs to harden the 
Soldiers by labor, ſince he was not going to War, bur returning home 
loaden with ſpoils. And yet he choſe rather ro lead his Army by the way 
of Thrace which is long, crooked and craggy, and that in the violent hear 
of Summer, and without giving any advice thereof to Philip, that he 
might have come out to meet and be his ConduCtor, nor did he divide his 
Forces into many Bodies, for the more commodiouſneſs of the March, and 
better ſupply of things neceſſary, nor diſtributed the baggage by the com- 
panies that it might have been the better guarded,but he made all his Army 
file of, in the midlt of which came the Carriages, which neither the Van- 
guard nor Rear could relieve, becauſe the way waslong and narrow, by 
which means the Thracians falling in on all ſides, and charging them un- 
expeQedly he loſt a: great part of his Prey, Mony and Soldiers, and hardly 
ſaved the reſt ia 4Zacedon, which made appear of what importance Ph- 
lips care in conduCting them, was to the $ipiv's, and how great Zutio- 
_ his fault was in abandoning the Cherſoneſus, Marius having cauſed 
the remainder of his people to march through AZacedorn into They, and 
from thence into Fp:re, imbarqued them, and landing at Brundnſinm dil- 
Thoſe of Rhodes and 
Eumenes King of Pergawmus were well ſatisfied with having taken part with 
the people of Rowe againſt Lztiochus, and the Rhodians having lent their 
Ambaſſadors to Rome, and Eumeres beigg come in perſon thither, the Se- 
nate gave tothe inhabitants of that Iſland Zycia and Caria, which they had 
taken from them ſome time before, for having favored the party of Perſeas 
King of 1Zacedon Enemy to the Roman people. As for Zumenes they gave 
him all that they had taken from 4»tiochus ſave only the Greek Cities of 
Aſia,” to ſo many of which as had been tributary to Mtralus Father of Zume- 
nes they ordered to pay tribute to Zxmeres, and for thoſe which had before 
paid tribute to Antiochns they were declared tree, and permitted to live ac- 
cording, to their Laws. | 


Antiochrs the Great being dead, his Son Seleucus ſucceeded, who re- 
deemed his brother 4ztiochus from being Hoſtage at Rome ” ſending in 
his place Demetrius his Son. Aptiochus was alrcady come as far as Athens, 


when Selencys was trayterouſly murdered by one of the Officers of his 


houſhold called Heliodorns, who had deſigned to fieſewn the Kingdom, but 
Eumenesand Attalas drove him outand re-eſtabliſhed Aztiochus that they 
might gain his friendſhip : For there had already paſt ſome things between 
the Romans and them which obliged them toſtand on their guard. Thus 
Aitiochus the Son of Artiochus the Great entred into Poſſeſſion of the 
Realm of $r/2. The Syrians called him Zpiphares, that is to ſay Illuſtri- 
ous, becauſe when ſtrangers would have uſurped his Kingdom he had de- 
tended it, and reſtored the Family of his Anceſtors. Having therefore 
centred into Friendſhip and Alliance with Zameres, he remained peaceable 
poſſeſſor of the Kingdom of Hria, and of the Neighboring Nations, gi- 
ving the Government of Babyloz to Timarchus, and the Superintendency 
of his Revenues to Heraclides two brothers, whom he had abuſed. He 


undertook likewiſe a War againſt Artaxias King of Armenia, and having 


taken him Priſoner, died, leaving for his Succeſſor his Son Antiochns but 
nine yearsold, to whom the Syrians gave the name of Fupator, becauſe of 


the Vertue of his Father, and appointed Zy{izs for his Tutor or Governor. 


The Senate received with great fſatisfaQion, the news, that Auriochns, 
who 
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who had reigned ſome years gtoriouſly, was ſo ſoon dead ; and when De- 
wetrius, the Son of Seleucus, Brother to Antiochus Epiphanes, Grandchild to 
Antiochus the Great, and Couſin to the Infant, repreſented at. Rome , 
(where he yet remained as Hoſtage, being about twenty three years-of 
age ) that he was next Heir to the Crown, they refuſed to let him 
go , becauſe they believed it more advantagious to the poet of 
| Rome to have Syria governed by a Child than a_ Man. And having 
underſtood likewiſe , that there were ſome Elephants in. that. King- 
dom ,, and ſome Ships above the number agreed on with Artiochns ; 
they ſent Commiſſioners to cauſe the Elephants to be killed, and the Ships 
to be burnt, the ſight of this Execution begot compaſſion in all the World; 
who thought it cruelty:to kill Beaſts ſo tame and ſo rare, 2nd to burn ſuch 
Ships, and ſo much ſpleen did it raiſc up in one Zeptines, that meeting 
Cx. Oftavins in a place of Exerciſes, as he was cauſing himſelf to be a- 
nointed, he killed that Commiſſioner, whom Zyſias cauſed to be interred. 
Demetrius having advice hereof, went to the Senate, and demanded that at 
leaſt they would diſcharge him from the conditions of a Hoſtage, ſince: he 
had been exchanged for 4ntiochus, who was dead; but not being able to 
obtain any thing, he ſecretly eſcaped by a ſmall Veſſel into ris, where 
he was received with a general + corn of all the World, _ He preſent- 
ly put Zyſfas to death, and ſoon atter the Infant, forced Heraclidos to flee; 
and executed 7imarchusas a Rebel, having accuſed him for ill manage- 
ment in the Government of Baby/ou. Wherefore he was called Demetrius 
* Softer, a name given him by the Babylonians. Afeer this, ſeeing him- 
ſelf ſetled in the Kingdom, he ſent ,to Rome'a' Crown of Gold worth teri 
thouſand Crowns, as an acknowledgement of his having been civily treats 
ed in quality of a Hoſtage ; and moreover, delivered wo Leptines, who 
had ſlain Odavins. The Senate accepted the Crown, but as:if the crime 
had concetned all the Syrians, they would not content themſelves with the 
puniſhment of Zeptines. Afﬀter this, Demetrius drave- Ariarathes out of 
the Kingdom of Cappadocia, and received a thouſand Talents for ſetling in 
it Holophernes, ſaid to be his Brother, though it. were the Romans inten- 
tion, that both Brothers ſhould be Kings alike : but ſometime after they 
were both expelled, and 4riobarzanes, likewiſe by the Forces of Mithri- 
dates, King of Pontus , upon which cauſe with ſome others began the 
War with Mithridates. Never was there a greater, nor in which there 
were ſo many ſtrange revolutions, or ſo many Nations concerned ; beſides 
that it laſted forty years, _ which time, the Palace of the Kings of 
Syria oft-times changed its Maſter , though they were ſtill of the ſame 
Race. There happened likewiſe during that time, many broils and mu- 
tations 1n divers Kingdoms. The Parthians, who for a long time had been 
revolted from the Family of the Seleucides,; added to their Eſtates Meſa- 
potamia, which they cut off from the Kingdom of Syria: 7zeranes, Sori 
of * 7igranes , having ſubdued the neighbouring Nations, which had eye- 
Ty one their King, and cauſing himſelt to be called King of Kings, made 
'War upon the Seleucides , who would not ſubmit. And Atiochus, fir- 
named the Pious, being not able to reſiſt him, he became Maſter of all the 
Provinces of $jria on this ſide Euphrates, as far as Zeypt , and of Cilicin 
beſides, which was likewiſe under the Dominion of the Selexcides:  Ma- 
gabates commanded in the name of the way his Maſter in alt their Eftates 
newly conquered, with a powerful Army tor fourteen years together;but 
after that Mithridates overcome by Zncutlus, ſought n—_ in the Court of 
Tigranes. Magabates went with tus Army to the affiſtance of his King, 
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and in the mean time Artiochus, Sori of the Pious; retook-Poſſeſſion of 
his Kingdom, with applauſe of all $js. Zxcallns, who waged the firſt 
War with 772ranes, and drove him out of his new-Conqueſts, diſturbed 
not-the King of Sri, in the Poſſeilion of the Kingdom of his Fathers ; 
but Pompey, Succeſſor to Lucwllus, after having defeated Mithridates , fuf- 
fred Tigranes to remain King of Zrmenia ; but for Latiochus, though he 
had never diſobliged the Romans, yet he deſpoiled him ofhis Kingdom,and 
indeed it was eafie for a great Army to oppoſe a King unarmed : not but 
that he had another pretence , for 'twas alledged, thatit was not juſt that 
Hyia whoſe Kings of the Seleucian Race were expelled by the Arms of 

'7oranes, ſhould rather return to them again, than to the Romans, who 
were Conquerers of the ſame 7igranes himſelf. "Thus were Cilzcia, Syria 
as well the higher as lower, Pheniciaand Paleſtine added to the Roman Em- 
pire without fighting, and with them all the Countries between F- 
phrates and Fgypr.' There remained only the Jews tobe ſubdued by force, 
and Pompey performed it ſent their King Ariftobulns Priſoner to Rome , 
and raſed the: Walls of Ferwfalem, a _ great and a holy City in thar 
Country. - Ptolemy the ERR Eezypt had before done the fame: Ye- 
ſpaſian likewiſe took and pillaged it ; and the laſt time it was taken, wasby 
Arian in our days, wherefore 'the Jews'pay more Tribute by the Pole, 
than for the- Goods which they poſſeſs, and for the Syrians and Cilicians 
they pay the hundredth -part:Pompey having _—_— all the Nations thar 
had been formerly under the Se/excides, gave to ſome particular Kings, as 
alſo to the Gallogreeks off {is ; and-for the qthers, he confirmed in'their 
Tetrarchies the Ancient Kings that had faithfully ſerved the Romans in 
the War againſt A7ithridates. Some years after all theſe Eſtates were 
reunited to the Roman Empire, every one in his time, but the principal 
part under-the Empire of Auuſtus Ceſar. Now Pompey being departed 
from Sr/a, left his Government to his Q#eſtor Scaurns, to whom the Se- 
nate ſent Marcns Philippins tor Succeſſor,and after him Marcellivus Lentus 
{us,both theſe Pretors,who during the two years that each had the govern- 
ment of this Province, were obliged ſeveral times to come to blows with 
the neighbouring Arabs, who made incurfions into the Province, wherefore 
afterwards there were Proconſuls ſent into Syria, who had the ſame power 
with the Conſuls in matters of War. Gabinins was the firſt that came with 
an Army, when Mithridates King of Parthia, driven from his Kingdom by 
Orodes his|Brother, was re-eſtabliſhed by the aſſiſtance of the kk. At 
the ſame time Prolemy , the Eleventh King of Zzypr, being expelled like- 
wiſe by his SubjeQts, by force of Money prevailed with Gabinzys to reſet- 
tle him in Zexanaria, and ſuſpend the War with Parrhia. He didit, and 
by force conſtrained the Alexandrians to return to the obedience of their 
King. But Gabinius was by the Senate condemned to baniſhment , for 
having without expreſs Orders paſſed into Zeypt , and having undertaken 
a War which was thought to be unfortunate , being forbid by the Sybi//s 
Verſes. To Gabinius ſucceeded (asI think) Crafſus , who going to make 
War with the Parthians was defeated by the loſs of his whole Army. AFf- 
ter hum Z. Bibulus had this Government, during whoſe time the Parthians 
made an irruption into this Province, and 1n the time of Nxa, who was 


| his Succeſſor, extended their Arms as far as /on44, the Romans being then 


diverted by the Civil Wars. But we ſhall more amply treat of all theſe 
Matters in the Book of the Wars againſt the Parthians , this being only 
deſigned for the Wars in Syri2. What therefore I have faid, is only to make 
knownin what manner Syri2 came under the Roman Dominion, and how it 
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was reduced under the form of a Province. Nor Will it be much from the 
purpoſe to inſert ſomething of what paſſed from the time of the Macedo- 

nians, fill it was brought under the Roman Rule. 


Alexanter having overcome the Perſians, was King of Syria, and not XVII, 
only of $r72, but alſo of all the Countries, whitherhe carried his Arms. | 
After the death of Mexander, wholett two Sons, the one yet a little Infant; 
and the other 1n the belly of bis Mother. The Macedonians preſſed for- 
ward, by the love they bore to the Blood of Philip, choſe for their King 4 
rideus the Brother of Alexander , who yet was not eſteemed over wile, 
changing the name of rides into that of Philip ; but that only for the 
that Mexanders Children were in their minority, for they gave Guards to 
the Mother , whilſt ſhe was great with Child. Mean while the Captains 
. bf the Macedonians, and principally Perdiccas, under the authority of this 
Philip, divided the conquered Nations into Satrapies or Governments, and 
the Brother and Children of Mexander, being ſometime after dead, the Sa- ' 
trapes or Governours, became Kings. Z.49medon was the firſt that was 
placed in the Government of Sr, by the favour of Perdiccas, and of 
Antipater, who after Perdiccas had the Government of the Kingdom: As 
ſoon as he had taken poſſeſſion, Pro/emy, who was Governour of Z2ypt came 
into ria with a Fleet, and offered this Governour a great ſum of Money to 
_ it into his hands, that it might ſerve as a Rampier to Zzypr, and that 

rom thence he might invade C' "bor But not able to obtain any thing that 
way, he took Zaomedor himſelt Priſoner, who afterwards corrupting his 
Guards, fled to Alcetas in Caria., Thus Ptolemy ſieled upon Syria; where 
having ſtaid for ſome time, he left Garriſons, and returned into Feypt: As . _.. 
for Antigonus, he was Governour of Phrygia, Lycia and Pamphilia ; and 
beſides, when Aztipater went into Europe , he left him ſuperintendent 
General of all ſia : So that Zumeres, Governour of js ; 0g , being de- 
clared Enemy of the Macedonians, he went and beſieged him, andunder- 
ſtanding that he had made a private eſcape from the place, purſued him, 
and ſlew him in the way to Media, whither he had deligned to flee for re- ; 
fuge : from whence returning to Babylon, he was —— reccived 
by Selexcus , then Governour there. But Se/encus having condemned to 
death one of his Captains, without acquainting him with it, he demand- 
ed of himan account of the Publick Moneys, which ſo much perplexed S- 
Jencus, that not able to reſiſt utigonus, he retired to Prolemy into Zzypr. 
Antigonus hereupon depoſed Blitor, Lieutenant Governour of Meſopotamia, 
from his charge, becauſe he had aſſiſted Selencns in his retreat. Soon at- 
ter he reduced under his obedience the Province of Babylon, Meſapotamia, 
and all the Nations from Media to the Helleſport ; infomuch , that the 0- 
ther Governours not enduring he ſhould fiefe on ſo many Countries to 
their prejudice, entred into a League againſt him. Seleucus was the prin- 
cipal Author of it; and Ptolemy; Zyſimachns, Governour of Zhrace, and 
Caſſarder , who commanded in Macedon after the death of his Father, 
ſigned to it. They forthwith ſerit Deputies to 4ntizonus to demand the 
reſtoration of hols Lands he had fieſed on, and to produce the publick 
Moneys to be divided amongſt them : He made a mock of the Deputati- 
on, whereupon the Confederates declared War againſt him. This no- 
thing daunted him ; but on the contrary , he beat out thoſe Garriſons 
Ptolemy had placed ini Syria, and made himſelf Maſter of Phenicia, and 
lower Syria, till then under the obedience of Ezypt. Thence he went to 


the Cicilian Ports, leaving Demetrius is Son, only two and twenty ya | 
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| of age, in' Gaza, 'with an Army to. oppoſe the deligns of Prolemy: but 


Ptolemy defeated him in a great Battel, and forced him to flee to his Fa- 
ther. Seleucus was preſently ſent by the Confederates to Babylon, to re- 
feſs himſelf of his Government : Prolemy having to this effe&t given 
um a thouſand Foot, and three hundred Horſe ; this was a Bgdy utterly 
uncapable of forcing ſo great a City, but the inclinations the Babylonians 
had '- him, made him be received, and his Forces ſoon increaſed prodi- 
gjouſly. Antigorns incenſed againſt Prolemy, overcame him in a Sea Fight , 
which was fought near the Iſland of Cyprus , whiere his Son Demzetrims 
commanding , the Army were fo puft up with this ViQory , that they 
roclaimed both Father and Son Kings. Ir is true, there was no perſon lett 
of the Blood Royal, -{ridzws, the Son of Philip being dead, as were like- 
wile Ohmpia's, and the Children of Alexander. Prolemy's Army here: 
upon gave him likewiſe the Title of King , left his loſs ſhould make him 
ſeem to yield to the Vitor. Thus different ſucceſs occaſioned the like e- 
verit. The others preſently followed the Example , and of Governours 
made themſelves Kings. Thus Seleucus became King of Babylon and Me- 
dia, killing afterwards with his own hand in combat, WVicator, whom -2+- 
tigonnus had placed in the Government of that Province ; he had afterwards 
many Wars, as well againſt the Macedonians as the Barbariats, and a- 
mong the others two againſt the Macedonians, The laft of which was 
againſt Zyſmachns, King of Thrace ; and the firſt againſt Antiochns, then 
fourſcore years old , when the Battel was fought near pſa, a City of 
Phrygia, where that brave old Man diſcharging the part of a General and 
Soldier together, loſt his life. 


Afﬀeer his death the Confederate Kings divided amongſt them his Eſtates, 
of which Seleucus had for his ſhare all thoſe Lands that lie between #u- 
phrates and the Sea, and from the Sea as far as Phrygia in the main Land, 
which vaſtly augmented his Dominion. And he moreover loſing no op- 
portunity of making himſelf greater , being equally powerful in Elo- 
quence and Arms, conquered Meſopotamia, Armenia, and Cappadocia, fir- 
named Seleucidia ; and beſides thoſe became Maſter of the Perſians, Par- 
thians, BaCtrians, Arabs, Tapyrians, Sogdiens, Arachoſcs, Hyrcanians, and 
other Nations, fronting upon the River /»d«s, which had been ſubdued by 
Alexander. So that, except that King, no Prince ever poſſeſſed ſo great a 
Country in Aſia ; tor all the Lands , from the confines of Phry91a to the 
River /zd#s, were under his obedience. He went likewiſe to make War 
with Z2drocotes,King of the Indians, that inhabit beyond the River,and re: 
turned not till an Alliance was contracted between them, which was follow- 


_ ed by Peace. True it is, that whilſt Zutigonns lived, he poſſeſſed but ſome 


part of this, for the greateſt ſhare came to him after his death. They 
ſay that being in Mexander's Army , in his expedition into fa, and yet 
but a private Soldier, he conſulted the Oracle of Didymes, concerning his 
return, to which he was anſwered, 7ake leave of Europe and poſſeſs Aſia. 
That in Macedon, there of a ſudden appeared on his Fathers Hearth a 
great flame, which no body was feen to kindle, and that his Mother was 
adyertiſed in a Dream, to give the firſt Ring ſhe ſhould find to Seleucus 
to wear ; for that he ſhould Reign in that place, where by chance he let 
it fall, and that ſhe found one of Iron, with an Anchor engraven thereon, 
which was loſt about Zuphrates. *Tis ſaid likewiſe, that as he walked a- 
bout Babylon, he ſtumbled upona ſtone, which having caufed to be taken 
up, there was found an Anchor underneath , which troubled. much the 

South-fayers, 
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Southſayers, who would have had this Prodigy to be a preſage of delay: 
But Ptolemy, the Son. of Za2us, who accompanied him, ſaid it was ra- 
ther a ſ{ignof ftedfaſtneſs, wherefore when Se/cucns attained ro the Roy- 
alty, he bore an Anchor engraven in Iis Ring. Some likewiſe have af: 
ſured us that whilſt Fexander was yet living, and in his preſence there 
d another preſage of the tuture greatneſs of Sencrs ; for after 
he was returned from the Indies,, being embarqued upon the Euphrates to 
go viſit the Marſhes of Babyloz, with intent to make Channels to water the 
Champion of $ria ; his Diadem was by the wind carried of his Head , 
and ſet upon a heap of Reeds, near the the Sepulcher of an Ancient 
King, by a fatal preſage of the death of that Prince, which happened ſoon 
after. Whereupon a Mariner caſting himſelf into the Water, and having 
taken up the Diadem, put 1t on his Head, and brought it drie to Aexar- 
der, who for a reward gave him a Talent of Silver. The Divines told 
him he {hould put this man todeath, ſome ſay he did it, others deny it ; 
and others again ſay, it was not at all a Mariner , but. Se/encas himſelf, 
who caſt himlelf into the Water , and put the Diadem on. his Head: for 
fear of wetting it, and that the preſage was fulfilled in the perſons of 
them both : Alexander dying at Babylon, And Seleucus ſucceeding in the 
greateſt part of his Empire. Theſe are the, ſigns I have met with, pre- 
laging his greatneſs. To proceed , after the death of Alexander, he was 
Captain of the Guards of the Kings Houſhold, ia command, which whilft 
the King lived, had been poſſeſſed by Epheſtion, and after him by Perdic- 
cas; from thence riſing by degrees, he came to the Government of Baby- 
lon, and at laſt mounted the Throne ; and becauſe he had gained many 
ViQtories, he was called * \Vicazer, for I think that more probable than to ,, .,, views 
imagine that becaulc he ſlew /Vzcator, he bore away that name as a preci- oz, e Vide: 
ous -{poil. He was tall of Stature, and ſo ſtrong, that when Aexander once 
facrified, a Bull in fury breaking trom its Cords, and eſcaping, he alone 
ſop'd it, laying faſt hold on his Horns, which is the reaſon why they place 
Horns with his Statues. He beautified the Country under his Dominion 
with many fair Cities, which he built from oneend to the other, of which 
ſixteen he cauſed to be called by the name of his Father Antiochia's, fix af- 
ter his Mothers name Laodicea's, nine after his own name Seleucis's, four 
after his Wives names, three after the firſt .Zpamia's, and one after the 
laſt $tratoricea, the faireſt remaining to this day are five, two Seleucia's, one 
on the Sea ſide, the other on the Zzoris. JLaodrceain Phenicia, Antiochia in 
Mount Zibanus, and Apamia in Syria : Helikewiſe gave names to others , 
either Grecian or Macedonian names, as Berea , Fdeſſa, Maronea, Perinta, 
Callipolis, Achaia, Polla, Orope, Amphipolis, Arethauſa , Aſtachia, Tegaa, 
Chalcis, Lariſſa, Herea, Apolonia, and in Parthia it ſelf, Sotera, Calliope, 
Chars, Hecatonpolis, Achaia, 1n India, Alexanaropolis ; and in Scythia, A 
fexandreſcatta: His ViQtories gave a name to WVicepborea in og rx rn F 
and to icopolis in Armenia, which confines on Cappadocia. *Tis ſaid like- 
wile, that when he was about to build S$:{ezcia on the Sea ſide : It was 
marked out by the Thunder, wherefore the Thunder is there adored as a 
God, and to this day they ſing Hymns to it, and ute many particular Ce- 
remonies. And when he deſigned to lay the Foundations of that, which is 
upon the River 7yz2ri , the Magi or Southlayers , who had Orders to ſer 
out the day and hour, when the Work was to begin, to the end it might 
be built under a fortunare Conſtellation, pitched upon an unhappy hour, 
becauſe they were not well pleaſed , that a great City ſhould be built 
there to awe themſelves. And that as the King in his Tent waited x + 
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the fatal hour, and all the Army ſtood ready to lay their hands to the 
Work, as ſoon as the Signal ſhould be given them. The Hour of good 
Augury being come, the Soldiers on a ſudden, thinking they heard the 
Command given, fell to the Work with ſo much alacrity, that no forbid- 
ding whatſoever could ſtay them : at which Se/eucus was much caſt down , 
but the Magicians ſeeing him diſquieted about the fate of the City, de- 
manding only ſafety for their perlons , and having obtained it, ſpoke to 
him in this manner. 


T he Oration of the Magicians. 


tr, neither Men nor Cities can change their Fate be it good or bad, for 
every City has its Deſtiny, as well as every Man ; now it hath pleaſed 

the Gods that this here ſhall endure many ages , being begun at this preſent 
hour. True it is , that becauſe we feared that when once built it would be- 
come a Fortreſs againſt our ſelves, we have endeaoured to divert the Deſtinies, 
but they will tal be Miſtreſſes both of the cunning of Magicians,and inanimad- 
wvertency of a King. Wherefore Fate it ſelf commanded your Army to do 
what was moſt advantagious. - *Tis a truth we aſſure you of , and that you 
may believe we deceive you not again ; Tou were here in perſon, you commanded 


' they ſhould ſtay for the ſignal, and your Army, which in other occaſions, where 


they were to throw themſelves into dangers, and to endure toil and labour, has 
always been perfeitly obedient to you , could not now ſtand ſtill , though you 
commanded it ; but all on a ſudden with its Officers ran to the work , as if it 
had been commanded ; and ſo indeed it was, and therefore could not be Ld 
at your commanas ; but who in humane affairs can have more power than a 
Kinz , bit a God? God, which this day grants you the full of your deſires. 
God, who a more faithful Counſellor than we, is the Author of the Foundati- 
cr of this City. - God, enemy of our Nation and Allies, ſince now we have no 


more ftrenpth left, hauing neighbours more powerful than we ſo near us. In 
ſhort, reſt aſſured, this City is founded under a fortunate Conſtellation , and 


ſhall flouriſh a loug time. And now we hope as our fault proceeded only frons 
the fear we had of the decay of our felicity, you will not —_— your ſelf of 
the pardon you have granted us, The King mightily p caſed with the 
Magi's diſcourſe, forgave them : And this is what I have found concern- 
ing Seleucia. | 


Now $:1-xcus willing , that whilſt he was yet living, his Son might be 


King, gave to him the greateſt part of his Territory in the main Land : 


but though this were an action worthy the magnanimity of a mighty 
Prince in my judgement, what he did in favour of this Son's love, and 
of that modeſty he ſtrugled with in his ſickneſs, declared more courage 
and prudence. For this young Prince was paſſhonately in love with 
Stratonice his Fathers Wife, by whom Sc/encus had already had a Child , 
yet ow his paſſion to be criminal, he never diſcovered it, nor gave 
the leaſt ſymptom of it to any perſon : but ſmothering his grief, lan- 
guiſhed in his bed, and deſired death. Zraſitratus himſelf, that famous 
Phyſician, to whom the King gave ſuch large allowance, could not at all 
conjeture whence his diſtemper ſprung , till ſuch time as obſerving 
that he had no corrupt humours in his body, he concluded the ſeat of his 
malady muſt be in the mind, the contagion of which had. paſt into the 
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Body. He knew his Grief, Anger, and other diſturbances of Man's Spirit; 


could not well be concealed, but that a Modeſt Perſon might well conceal 
his Love, and founding himſelf upon this, he privately diſcourſe it 
with ztiochus, and conjured him to tell him the cauſe of his Diſtem- 
per : But not being able. to draw any thing from him , he kept neat 
fas Bed, had diligently obſerved thoſe Changes happencd to him, when 
any Woman entred his Chamber, and having taken notice that 
when others came about him ; his Body continued without any alte- 
ration; . but ar all 'times, when the Queen came to viſit him , his 
| ſpirit ſeemed ſtrangely moved, and ſhame and remorle of Cenfſtience 

eem'd written 1n his Face ,- though he {aid never a word; but that as 
ſoon as ſhe was gone, his Body reſumed a more lively colour , and 
with a freſh heat returned to its former Eſtate. -Ulpon which he told 
Seleucus , that his Sons diſtemper was incurable ; whereat the King ſur- 
priſed, let his Gtief break out with a Shriek ; and the Phyſician added, 
Tis for Love, Sir, that he dies, and the Love of a Homan he can never 
enjoy.  Selencus was aſtoniſhed, that there ſhould be a Woman in the 
World , that would not let her ſelf be perſwaded by a King of ſz , 
when he propoſed to her the Marriage of his Son, arid thereto added 
Prayers, Gifts and Money ; nay, a great Kingdom, to which the Prince 
was Heir , and which he would be ready to part with preſently in re- 
compence of his cure, if any one demanded it, and thereupon preſſing 
the Phyſician to tell him, who this Woman was : He replyed, *7is my 
wife, Sir. To which the King returned : 424 how good man, you that are 
our Friend, and tyed to our Houſe, by ſo many reciprocal Teſtimonies of kind- 
neſs, and beſides all that, a wiſe and honeſt man, will not you ſave the life 
of this younz Prince, the Son of a King , your Friend, fallen unhatpily in 
Love, and who out of Modeſty has concealed his Grief, even unto Death ? 
Can you make fo little account, not only of Antiochus, but of Seleucus him- 
ſelf? He teigning to be moved with theſe Arguments, turned them thus 
upon the Father. 4d if be were ({aid he) iz love with the Queen, would 
you quit her to him? Hereupon Stlencns began to ſwear by all the Gods, 
Protettors of his Crown, that he would give h:r him freeely, and with all 
his heart , that he might leave to Poſterity a Noble Example of Paternal 
Goodneſs towards a Modeſh Son, who in his Affliction had not made the leaſf 
Complaint, and was abſolutely unworthy of this Misfortwne. In concluli- 
on, after much Diſcourſe of this Nature he declared, he was extremely 
troubled, that he himſelf could not be the Phyſician of his Unfortunate Son, 
without being beholding to Eraſiitratus : Who ſeeing now the King was 
in earneſt, diſcovered to him the whole matter, and how he came to 
know it , notwithſtanding all his Sons reſiſtance. Selencus ſeemed 0+ 
verjoyed at what he heard, and now there remained only the difficul- 
ty of perſwading his Son and the Queen ; which he did , and after 
having gained their Conſent to his Propoſition, he aſſembled his Ar: 
my, who perhaps had already ſome inkling of the Matter , and begin- 
ning to make an enumeration of the great Attions he had done, by 
which he had extended the Bound of his Empire farther, than any of 
the Succeſſors of Alexander, he then remonſtrated to them , how being 
grown old, it was hard for him to govern ſo vaſt a Kingdom. //herc- 
fore (laid he) 7 will divide this mighty Maſs, and that 1 may provide 
for your ſecurity for the future, 1 am reſolved to diſcharge my ſelf at pre- 
'ſent of one half of this burthen on him that T eftrem moſt dear. 7 be- 


lieve that you will obey me in all things, it being but juſt you ſhould do (0. 
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ſpices, are mounted to ſo high a 


You, I (ay, that (ince the death of Alexander , fiahtins under my Au- 

1 [9 f « Em of Power, Fe — ths which T e- 
ſteem moſt dear , and moſt worthy of this Empire is this young Prince , 
the Elect of my Children, and this Princeſs, who being in a flouriſhing age, 
will ſooz give you Children to be the lay and ſupport of this great Empire. 
1 marry then: therefore together in your preſence, and 7 give them all thoſe 
Kingdoms Þ poſſeſs in the main Land. 4s for the thing it {ef » Ao wot you 
conſider in it , ſo much the Cuſtom of the _ , and other Nations, as 
the general Law, common jo all men , which requires that Subjetts fhonld 
believe whatever their King Decrees is juſt. As ſoon as he had uttered 
theſe: words , the Army began to make their Acclamations, proclaim- 
ing him the greateſt King ſince Aexauder , and the beſt of all Fathers. 
Thus Seleacus married his Wife with his Son, and ſent them to take 
poſſeſſion of their Kingdom. And ſurely this Action gained him more 
Reputation than all the ViQories he had won ; for he conquered him- 
Jelf. He had feventy two Governments, under his Dominton , fo vaſt it 
was, of which he gave the greateſt part to his Son, receiving to himſelf 
only the Country , lying between Euphrates and the Sea. Afeer this, 
having War with Zy/imachus ( which was the laſt he had ) he gave him 
Battel on the confines of Phrygia, near the Helleſpont, where Zyſimachus 


was ſlain. And as he had paſled the Strait to fiefe upon Zyſimachis , he 


was himſelf ſlain by Prolemy, firnamed Serrazus , who was one of his 
Train. He was the Son of Ptolemy Soter, and of Eur/dice, the Daughter, 
of [Antipater, and fear having driven him from Zgypr, becauſe his Father 
had reſolved to give the Kindom to his younger Brother z Selencus took 

itty on him, received him, as the Son of his Friend, entertained him at 
bis Table, and carried him ſtill along with him, in recompence of which 
he became his Murderer. Such was Seleuens his end, who dyed in the 
leventy third a of his Age, and fortieth of his Reign ; for my part, I be- 
lieve we may likewiſe refer to his death the anfwer of the Oracle : 7ake 
leave of Europe, and poſſeſs Aſia ; for Zyſimachia is ina Furope, and this 
was the firſt time he had repaſſed into Exrope : Aftzr having followed 
Alexander to the Conquelt of 4{z : *Tis faid , demanding a Magician 
where he ſhould dye, he received this Anſwer. 


Keep far from Argos to prolong the date 
Of Life, for elſe thou haſtneſt on thy Fate. 


Afrer which he made an exaCt ſearch of all places, called 4rgos , and 
took ſpecial care not to go near the Argos of Peloponneſus, of Amphilochia, 
of Oreſtiade, from whence fome Macedonians are called Argeades, or fo 
much as to a City of thet name , which D-omedes, during his bamſh- 
ment, had cauſed to be built beyond the Ionian Sea; but that as he 
was going from the Helleſpott to Zyſimachia, he ſaw an Alter built upon 
an Eminence, and having demanded the name of the place, they told 
him it was called Argos, and that whilſt he was informing himſelf of the 
cauſe of that name , whether the Argonauts paſſing that way had not 
given it , whether the Inhabitants of the Country had not called it ſo, 
becauſe of the Argians, that went to the Wars of 7roy ; or atlaſt, whe- 
ther it might. bear that name in memory of the Country of the 4trides. 
Ptolemy thruſt him with his Sword through the Body. Phzleterns , Go 
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nour of Pergamus, redeemed his Body from Serranus, with a great ſum 


of Money ; and when he had burnt it, ſent the Aſhes to Antiochus, who 


cauſed a magnificent Monument to be raiſed for him in Selencia on the 
Sea, and built a Temple in Honour of him, which was called WVicatorioy, 
As for Zyſimachus, *tis ſaid that he was one of Alexanders Guard of the 
Body ; and that one- day having a long time followed the King on foot 
who was on Horſe-back, he grew ſo weary, that to eaſe himſelf, he laid 
hand on the Horſetail, and by chance was pricked in a Vein of his Fore- 
head, by the point of Aexarnders Javelin, which hung behind the Crup- 
per, from whence there iſſued ſo much Blood, that that Prince having 
nothing elſe, bound it up with his Diadem , which being afterwards re- 
ſtored to that Prince all bloody , Aritander, the South-fayer foretold ; 
that the wounded perſon ſhould be a King, but ſhould always Reign in 
Wars and Troubles. And indeed he ruled forty years, compriſing the 
time, when he aſſumed but the quality of Governour , and at laſt was 
ſlain at the age of ſeventy years, with his Arms in his Hand, his Van- 
iſher Se/excus not long out living him. Zz/ſimachus being ſlain, a 
he had loved,ſtaid a long time by the Body, and defended it from the Birds 
and Beaſts, till ſuch time as. 7horax of Pharſalia finding it, gave it Buri- 
al. Though ſome there be that ſay, that he was buried by a Son of his; 
called Mexander, whom fear had made ſeek a refuge with Seleucus , 
when Zyſimachss put to death Agathocles his other Son , and that his Bo- 
dy having a long time been ſought after, was at length found by means 
of a Dog, quite putrefied , and was buried by the Inhabitants of Zy- 
ſimachia in a Temple, which was afterwards called Zyfimachion. Thus 
dyed alſo at the ſame time two Kings of equal ſtature, and of 
 anextraordinary ſtrength of Body , one at the age of ſeventy years, and 
the other three more, fighting in perſon to their very death: | 
After Seleucus his death, his Sons ſucceeded in his Kingdom of Sri; 
the firſt of which was ntiochns, ſirnamed Soter, who fell in love with 
his Mother-in-Law, and afterwards repulſed the Gauls, who had made 
an irruption out of Europe into Afia. The ſecond was another Antio- 
chus, born of the ſame Woman, he whom the Mileſfians called God, be- 
cauſe he had delivered them from 7 imarchus their Tyrant, but this God dy- 
ed of Poiſon, given him by his Wife. - He had married two, whom 
he equally loved, Zaodice and Berenice , Daughters of Prolemens Phila- 
delphus, one of which two, to wit, Zaodice gave him his death, as ſhe 
did ſoon after to her Siſter Berenice, and her Child. Ptolemy , the Son 
of Philadelphus revenged this crime by the death of Zaodice, and march- 
ed into Syria, as far as Babylon, which gave occaſion to the Parthians 
ſeeing the Houſe of the Se/eucides introuble, to ſhake off the Yoke o 
their Dominion: To this Man, firnamed God , ſucceeded in the King- 
dom of Syria , Seleurus his Son by Zaodice , who was called Callinichs , 
and after Callinicus his two Sons, Selencus and Antiochus , one after the 
other: the Eldeft of which having neither health nor ſtrength enoughto 
keep his Army in awe, was poiſoned by his Domeſticks, having reign- 
ed only two years; and for 4tiochnus, who was ſirnamed the Great, it 
was he who had War with the Romans, the Hiſtory of which we have 
now wrote. We have likewiſe ſpoke of his two Sons, who reigned 
both one after the other, Se/eucus rwelve years, without doing any thing 
conſiderable, (nor indeed had the power , by reafon of his Fathers for- 
mer loſſes) and Antiochus only two years ; during which he took pri- 
loner Artexias, King of Armenia, and undeftook an expedition into ” 
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| gypt againſt Ptolemy the Sixth , one of thoſe two Sons , whom. their 
Father lately dead , had left for his, Succefſors. - As he lay encamp- 

cd near Alexandria, Popilizs the Roman Deputy came into his Camp 

with Letters, whereby he was commanded to depart the Kingdom of 

the Prolemies. Afﬀter he had read them, and ſaid he would conſider of 

them , Popilizs made a Circle upon the Groundabout him witha Rod he 

had in his hand, bidding him, conſider before he went out thence, which 

{o terrified him, that he qo: departed the Realm ; and becauſe in 

his way , he plundered the Temple of Ferns in Elymais, he dyed of a 

rottennels of the Lungs : He left a Son nine years old, called Zntiochus 

Eupator, of whom we have ſpoken, as alſo of Demetrixs his Succeſſor , 

who being Hoſtage in Rome, eſcaped into Syria, where having taken 

poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, the Syrians gave him the name of Sorter, which 

the Son of MVicator had before born. There was one Aexander raiſed 

Arms againſt him falſely , ſaying he was of the Race of the Selencides ; 

and being ſupported by Prolemy, King of Zzypt, out of the hate he bore 

to Demetrius, he drove him out of his Kingdom ; he dying in Exile, his 

Son, called likewiſe Demetrius, reconquered it, 2nd becauſe he had Van- 

quiſhed this Selencus , who was not of the Family of the Seleucides , he 

was, called by the Syrians Vzcator, like the firſt Seleucws, from whom the 

Kings of Syria were aeicended. And endeavouring to follow his Exam- 

ple, he undertook an expedition againſt the Parthians , where being ta- 

ken Priſomer, he lived along time in the Court of Phraates, and mar- 

ried Rhodeguae, that Kings Siſter. Mean while a Domeſtick of the for- 

mer King's, called Diodotws, leeing the Throne of Syria without a King, 

fieſed on it to advance therein a Child , named Alexander, the Son of 

that baſfard Alexander, and a Daughter of Prolemyes ; and. ſoon af- 

ter having made away his Pupil , had the. boldneſs to make himſelf 

King , changing the name of Drodotus into that of Zryphow. Antiochns , 

Brother of the Priſoner Deme3rixs, hearingat Rhodes of his Brothers Cap- 

tivity, and all the diſorders ſucceeding it, returned into his Country , 

where with much labour he reduced this "my. and having put him 

to death, advanced with his' Army againſt Phraates, to oblige him to re- 

leaſe his Brother, whom he preſently ſent to him out of a fear, the Par- 

thian, at that time, had of War, yet this ſtopt him not from purſuing 

his deſign, and engaging in Battel with the Parthian, wherein 5 On 

| vercome, he ſlew himſelf. Demetrius returned to his Kingdom was mnr- 
/ dered by his Wite Cleopatra, enraged at the ſecond: Marriage with Rho- 
doguxe, the news of which had betore been the cauſe , that during the 

Captivity of her Husband , ſhe had married with her Brother” Aztiochus, 

ſhe had two Sons by Demetrius, Selencis and Antiochus , firnamed Grypus ; 

and by Antiochus, another Autiochus called the Cyzycenian , of whom 

Grypus ſhe cauſed to be brought up at Athens, and the Cyzycerian at 

Cyzica, As for Seleucus, who had cauſed himſelf tobe crowned immedi- 

ately after the death of his Father , ſhe killed him her ſelf with an Ar- 

; row, whether it were ſhe were fearful , he fhould- revenge his Fathers 
death, or that ſhe had conceived a hate againſt the whole' Family. Se- 
leucns being dead, the Kingdom deſcended to Grypus , who. forced his 
Mother to drink a Poiſon ſhe had prepared for him. Thus ſhe at laſt 
was puniſhed, and for him he degenerated nothing from Cleopatra, for 
he having advice of it , declared War againſt his Brother, drove him 
out of his Kingdom , and made himſelf King of Syria, he enjoyed it no 
long time, being himlelf expelled by the Arms of Selencns , Son to _ 
| tiochus 
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became fo violent, andyiged withfo much Tyranny, that being at Mopſa; 
a Ciry of Cilicia, he Was burnt alive in the place of publick Exerciſe. 
His Succeſſor was Atiochus, the Son of the Cyzycenian, whom the Syri- 
ans believed had eſcaped his Uncles traps, only for his Piety, wherefore 
they ſirnamed him the Pious ; and yet he was only faved by a Curtezan 
fell in love with him, becauſe of his Beauty, which makes me think the 
Syrians gave him that name, only out” of a jeer ; for this Piqys man 
married Seleze, who had before been married to his Father the Cyzyren;- 
an , and to his Uncle Grypzs. Therefore Divine Juſtice ſuffered him in 
puniſhment of his Crime to be driven aut of his Kingdom by 7 tgraves ; 
and the Son he had by Selexe, who being bred in ſas was called ſa. 
tick, to. be deprived of his Kingdom by Pampey,: as we have before re- 
lated, having reigned only one year, during which that General was 
elſewhere employ'd. He was the ſeventeenth King aftep,Seleucus , With- 
out reckoning Alexander the Baſtard, or his Son, who were not 6f the 
Race, nor tlieir Domeſtick D:/odotus. To conclude, the Race of the Se- 
teucides Reigned two hundred and ſeventy years, andif we account from 
the time of Alexander the Great , till this Kingdom was reduced into the 
form of a Province, we muſt likewiſe add thoſe fourteen years which 77- 
granes Reigned. Thus much [houghe good to ſay, by the way, concern- 
ing the Macedonians , that were Kings of $jr:a , though the SubjeCt be 
ſomewhat ſeparate from our Hiſtory. 


tiochas Grypus , who ale not in him the Quality of Linde - but he 


The End of the Syrian War. 
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I 'H F Introduition to the Hiſtory. 1l.,Crafſus choſen Conſul leaves 
| Rome 7o go againſt the Parthians. V1. Craſſus firſt Expedition 
wherein he do's nothing mentorable. 1V. Craſſus preparations for his ſe- 
cond Expedition and the preſages of his misfortune.” V. His march, and 
the treachery of Agbarus. VI. Upon Intelligence that the enemy is not 


far 
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far off, he draws up his Army in Battel. | VII. Deſcription of the Battel,; 
VIIL Saccefs of the Battel, and the death of Craſſus Son. IX. The end 
of the Battel wherein the Romans are worſbed. X. Craſſus decamps by 
by night. XI. 7he Parthians purſue their Viitory, and Craſſus is lain! 
XII. '7Zhe Parthians rejoyce at Craifus death. XII. The beginning of 
Anthony's War againſt the Parthians, in which Ventidius makes great 
proggeffl. XIV. Anthony's Preparations. XV. Some fights | between 
ny aud the Parthians. XVI. Anthony's retrear. XVII The 
raſbnef# of Mlavius Gallus who had nigh loft the Army. XYUW. Famine 
- the Army. XIX. Continuation of Anthony's retreat, and the end of 

. . "The Has. 
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Fter Pompey ( and thoſe who as we have already ſaid, ſuc- k 
ceeded him in the Government of Syria) Gabinius was 
ſent to Command in that Province, whither '( as he was di- 

_ fpoſing himſelf to make War againſt the 4rabs) Mithri- 
| dates King of Parthia driven out of his Kingdom by his 

brother Orodes) came to him to. requeſt him to ſuſpend his Expedition 

againſt the ,frabs, and march againſt the Parthians. But Pro/emy the Ele- 
venth, _ of Egypt had more prevalency over the Spirit of the Pro- 
conſul, and by the power of Many wrought fo far with him, that in ſtead 
of going againſt the Parthians he led his Army to Aexardris. After ha- 
ving reeftabliſhed that King, he was condemned to Baniſhment, for ha- 

- ving without the Senates Order undertook a War in Zeypr, forbid by the 

Oracles, and particularly by the Sibyls verles. Craſſus {ucceeded him, 

who going to make War upon. the Parthians periſhed with his whole 

Army. After his death, when Z. Bibulus was governor of Syria, the 

ſame Parthians made an irruption into the Province, and afterwards un- 

der the Government of Saxa, who ſucceeded him over-run all as far as 

Tonia, the Romans being imbroiled in Civil Wars: yet did they nothing 

memorable, beſides ſpoiling the Country, rather like thieves then Men of 

War, and all that was but the conſequence of Craſſus overthrow, which 

had given them ja boldneſs that -4»thony was at laſt to give check to, 

bur to write the Hiſtory of this Expedition we mult begin our diſcourſe 
farther of. 


The day of Aſſembly for Eleftion of Conſuls being come. C.C2ſar, I; 
Pompey the Great, and Marcus Craſſus being found Competitors, the two 
laſt (notwithſtanding all the endeavors of Cicero, Cato and thoſe of the 
Contrary Fa&ion) obtained the Conſulate by force, and prolonged to 
Ceſar the Government of Gas! for five other years. Having drawn by lot 
the Governments of Syria and Spain. Syria tell to Craſſus, and Spain to 
Pompey, with which all Men were well fatisfied. For the people were 
pleaſed that Pompey ſhould not go far from the City, and there was great 
likelyhood becauſe he extreamly loved his Wife, that he would not wil- 
lingly abſent himſelf for any long time. On the other ſide Craſſus as ſoon 
 aSheſaw himſelf Governot of Syria, diſſembled not his fatisfation. He 
thought no greater happineſs could have arrived him, and fo far did his 
Exceſs of Joy tranſport him, as to make him in his familiar converſation 
with his friends, utter a thouſand extravagancies, which fſavored of the 
young Man, and ſeemed contrary to his nature, who had never been taken 
for a Proud Man or a Boaſter; but now exalting his thoughts above _ ws 
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level, his judgment was perverted, infomuch that he not only promiſed 
himſelf to ſubdue rhe Syrians and the Parthians, bur as it the ViQtories 
gained by /xcullss againſt 7izranes, and by Pompey againſt AMithridates 
had becn bur ſports, his depraved imaginations carried him as far. as the 

- Bacrians, the Indians, and the Oriental Ocean. Though m his. Commil- 
fion there was not any mention made of 4 War againſt the Parthians, yet 
no Man doubted but he was reſolved to.undertake it. Cefar himfelf wri- 
ting tolum from Ga! commended his deſign, and exhorted him to purſue 
it, but many good and underſtanding Men, thoughrit firange he ſhould go 
to make War againſt innocent people who only demanded peace. Where- 
fore Craſſus, having intelligence that reins Tribune of the people had a 
deſign to hinder his going out of the City, was afraid, and intreated Pompey 
who had a great power over the ſpirits of the people, to-be his ConduQor, 
they found 1n the Street a great number of Perſons diſpoſed to Arreſt him, 
but Pompey obſerving them, went to meet them, and with a ſmiling coun- 
tenance appealed them ; ſo that they held their peace, and gave hmm pal- 
ſage. Atteins only made oppoſition, firſt by forbidding Craſſus to paſs 
any farther, and then by commanding>the Uſher to ſieze his perſon, but 
the other Tribunes not thinking it convenient, let him paſs. Then +- 
reins ran to the' Gate, and filling a chafing diſh with fire, as Craſſus paſt by 
made efuſions thereon, pronouncing Execrations againſt the Conſul, and 
invoking Gods, whoſe names were new and dreadtul. This manner of 
curſing is very Ancient, and the Romans are of Opinion that theſe Im- 
precations are. ſo powerful, that whoever they are pronounced againſt 
cannot eſcape, nor tan any good happen to him that pronounces them, 
wherefore they nevcr uſe them raſhly, and now many perſons blamed 
Alteius, in that by declaring himſelf Enemy to Craſſus though in favor 
of the Commonwealth, he had filled the minds of the whole City with 
fear and Superſtition. Yet all this hindered not the Conſul from ſetting 
forward to Brurdyſinm, and though the Winter which was not yet near 
paſt might have diverted him from adventuring to Sea, yet he would ſtay 
no longer, ſo that he loſt many of his Ships by Storm, and having rallied 
the remainder of his forces, took his way by Land through Galztia, where 
he found uy Detotarus, who was of a great age, building a New City 
to whom he ſaid in raillery. Zou begin to build at twelve a clock, to which 
the other replycd ſmiling, a:d you 7 perceive go not againſt the Parthians 
very early, For Craſſus had already paſt ſixty years of age, and look'd much 
Elder then he was. 


lt. Being arrived in the Province, the firſt ſucceſs of his affairs anſwer- 
ed very well to his hopes, for having cauſed a Bridge to be built, he with 
caſe and ſecurity paſſed his Army over the Euphrates, and received under 
his obedience many Cities of 2Zeſopotamia which ſurrendred to him ; One 
he beſieged called by the Greeks Zenodoria, which was defended by a Ty- 
rant named 4pollonins, and becauſe he had loſt before it one hundred of 
'* his Soldiers, he ſtormed it with his whole Army, took it, razed it, and 
{old all the Inhabitants he could find by Outcry. After this he permitted 
his Army to call him Emperor by which he loſt much of his Reputation, 
as if having gained this Victory ,his hopes had reached no higher. In con- 
cluſion he placed Garriſons in all the Cities had ſurrendred, whoſe num- 
bers amounted to ſeven thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe, and with 
the reſt of his Army, came to take up his Winter-quarters in Syria, whi- 
ther his Son who had born Arms in Ga! under Cz/ar, from whom he had 
received 
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Teceived many Military rewards, came to him with a thouſand choſert 
Horſe. This was in my opinion the ſecond fault Cr2ſſas committed, after 
| having raſhly undertaken this Enterpriſe, for whilſt he ought to have ad- 
vanced as far as Babyloz and Seleucia;Cities in all times Enemy to the Par- 
thians, by keeping at this diſtance he gave the Enemy time to make pre- 
arations. The itay he made in 57/2 gained him not more glory, tor he 
ved rather like a Tax-gatherer then a General. The time which ſhould 
have been employed in making proviſion of Arms, and exerciſing the 
Soldiers, was ſpent in reckoning up the Revenue of the. Cities, and in 
weighing and meaſuring the Gold and Silver conſecrated to the Goddeſs 
of Hierapolis. And when he had Ordered the Lords and Commonalty of 
the Country to ſet out a certain Number of Soldiers, he preſently diſpen- 
ſed with them for Mony, whereby he drew upon himlelt the ſcorn of all 
the World. It was at the Temple of the forementioned Goddeſs, whom 
ſome will have tobe Yerrs, others Funo, others Natare, which contains 
in her the ſeed of all things, there it was I ſay that he -received the firtt 
preſage of his ill fortune. For as the Father and Son came out thenee; the 
young Man ſtumbled, and fell before the Gate of the Temple, and the old 
Man tell upon his Son. 
* Whilſt he wasdrawing his Forces out of the Garrifons there came to 
him Ambaſſadors from * rſaces who ſaid butlittle to him, the ſenſe of , om 
which was this. 7hat if the People of Rome had ſent that Army, the War Kin oF bt 
would not end, but by the abſolute ruine of one of the parties, but if it were Parthia. 
true ( us was reported) that Crallus without his Countries: conſent, and for 
his own particular intereſts had undertaken it,  Arlaces would: not then do his 
utmoſt, but having compaſſion on the Conſuls age, would let the Romans go, 
whom he conſidered rather as men beſieged then Conquerars,'" To which Craſ- 
ſs having arrogantly replyed that he would prove th:m'an anſwer at Se- 
leucia, '//agiſes chiet of the deputation 1n a. tit of laughter ſhowing the 
Palm of his hand ; Craſſus ſaid he, there ſhall hair grow here before thou 
ſee Seleucia, and therewith the Ambaſſadorsdeparted to give advice to 
* Orodes their King that he mult reſolve tor War. Immediately after, * 74 $3445 
ſome of thoſe who had been placed in Garrifon- in the Crzzes of Meſopo- particular = 
tamia, having eſcaped through all the difficulties in the World, came to **"* 
the Camp, where they bred no ſmall diſturbance. They gave account of 
the vaſt number of Enemies they had ſeen, the labors they had undergone 
in defence of the Cities from whence rhey were driven, and aggravating 
every thing, as1s uſual in ſuch caſes, they aſſured their fellows that it was 
impoſſible to eſcape from the Parthians when they purſued , nor to over- 
take them: when they fled, that their Arrows wounded before they could 
be perceived, and that nothing was proof againſt them, whilſt they were 
Armed with ſuch ſtrong Curaſles that nothing could offend them. The 
Roman Soldiers hearing theſe diſcourſes were appalled, for being perlwaded 
that the Enemies differed nothing from the Armenians, and Cappadocians 
whom Zxcullus had beaten till he was weary, and believing that the moſt of 
their labor would be the length of the way, and the trouble to purſtic 
Enemies that durlt not ftay for them, they ſlaw that quite contrary to the 
opinion they: had entertained, this War would be both doubtful and dan- 
gerous; Infomuch that the Chief Officers of the Army were of opinion to 
hinder Craſſus from proceeding farther, till he had conlidered more ma- 
turely of an- affair, which concerned the ſafety or loſs' of ſo many Men. 
Moreover the Augures gave private notice that the Entrails of the Beaſts 
promiſed no good, and that Craſſus his Sacrifices were not-pleaſing Ls 
| Gcds; 
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Gods. But he would hearken to nothing from them or any other bur 
thoſe who encouraged him genexouſly to purſue his defign ; among which 
the counſel of 4riabaſus King of Armenia made great impreſſion on his 
Spirit, for he came to the Roman Camp, with ſix thouſand Horſe 
which they call the Kings guards with promiſe to furniſh ten thouſand 
Horſe more, and thirty thouſand Foot at his own expence, per{wading uw 
aſſault the Parthians, by the way of Armenia, and he would take care to 
uide the Army a commodious way, and to furniſh them with all neceſ- 
Brice , and that thus Craſſus would have continual Mountains to 
March through, and places durficult for Horſe Service, in which the Par- 
thian ſtrength chiefly conſiſted. The Conſul highly applauded the Kings 
good will, and praiſed the Magnificence of his Troops, but told him he 
would take the way of Meſopotamia, where he had left a great quantuy of 
Valiant Men of the Roman name. After this conference the ,Armwmertan 
returned into his Kingdom. As for Crafſ#s, as he cauſed his Army to 
paſs over a Bridge, great Claps of Thunder began tomake a dreadful nate, 
and continual flaſhes of lightning darted in the Soldiers eyes, beſides all on 
the ſudden an impetuous' ftorm, raged againſt the Bridge, and carried 
away a part of it. It happened likewiſe that the lightning fell twice in 
the place whereon they were to encamp, and one of the Conſuls Horſes 
in his moſt ſtately Trappings carried the Eſquire that rode him, into the 
River notwithſtanding all endeavors to ſtop him, nor were either Horſe 
or Man ever ſeen afterwards ; They fay likewiſe that the Eagle that was 
firſt taken up by the Standard-bearer, of it ſelf fell backward, and that 
when the Army having paſt the River ſat down to eat, they by chance 
gave the Soldiers nothing but Lentils and Broath, which 1s counted doleful 
meat, becauſe only ſerved at Funerals. Afterwards as Craſſus made an 
Oration to. his Army, there eſcape.i from him a word which ſtruck a 
ſtrange terror into the minds of the Soldiers. For he told them he had 
cauſed the Bridge over the River to be broke down, that not one of 
them might return; and though that abſurdity might have been repaired 
by explaining the words, and that the Conſul oughtto have => __ It, 
that he might not leave upon their Spirits an Impreſhon of ill Prefage, yer 
he would not do it out of Stubbornneſs. After this having muſtered his 
Army, he offered a Sacrifice, and as the Prieſt put the Entrails of the beaſt 
into his hands, he let them fall, at which the afliftants being ſcandalized, 
he laughing ſaid, Z7heſe are the inconveniences of old age, but our Arms will 
ever fall ont of our hands. Hethen found that the Army which paſſed the 
River conſiſted of ſeven Legions, about four thouſand Horſe, and as many 
bght Armed Foot. 


Sometime after the Scouts brought in word that the whole Region was 
deſert, and that they had only diſcovered the track of a great Number of 
Horſes which ſeemed to fly before them, upon which intelligence Craſſus 
conceived ſome good hopes, and the Soldiers began to deſpiſe the Par- 
thians, believing they would never ſtand to fight them. However Craſſes, 
and ſome of the Conſuls Friends, adviſed him to retire into ſome one of 
thoſe places he held in that Country, till ſuch time as he had received 
more certain advice of the Enemy, or at leaft that he would march them 
towards Selexciz, along the Banks of the River,for ſo greater plenty of pro- 
viſions might be brought him by water, and in caſe the Enemy came to 
aflail him, the River might ſerve as a Rampire, ſo that they could not en- 
compals hin about, and by that means he might fght them with equal! 
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Forces. As Craſſss was conſulting about the importance of this Coualel, 
there arrived inthe Camp an Arabian Gentleman called Zbarus, cunning 
but treacherous, whom Fortune made ule of as the Principal Inſtrument, 
for deſtruftion of the Army ; ſome who had born Arms under Pompey, 
| knew him, and-remembring that Great General had obliged him, thought 
he might havean affeQtion tor the Romans. But indeed he was ſent to 
Craſſus by thoſe who Commanded the Kings Army, to draw him if poſ- 
Iible from the River, and Foot of the Mountains, and make him take into 
the Plain, - where the Horſe had more advantage. For they were reſolved 
on nothing leſs then to come to a pitcht battel with the Romans inthat 
place. Aebarus therefore coming to ſalute Craſſus, and being well ſpo- 
en, began hisdiſcourſe with the praiſes of Pompey, and the kindneſſes he 
had received from him, thenhe fell to diſcourſe of the mighty power of 
Craſſus, ſetting forth that he wrong'd himſelf in ſpending tune in conſul- 
tation, when he was but more than too ſtrong; for there was not any need 
of Arms, but only of nimble Feet and Hands, to deal with a People; who 
had a long time been prepared topack up their Mony and Choicelt Riches, 
and fly into Scy:hia or Hyrcania, But if you will fight, {aid he, you muſt make 
haſt left the King reſuming Conrage Rally up likewiſe his Forces, for at preſent 
you have only to deal with Surena who is the Rear-guard of thoſe Forces that 
make their Retreat, for as for the King, they know not where hers. Now all 
this was falſe, for Orodes had upon the firlt of the War divided his Forces 
into two Armies, withone of which he had invaded :4rmenza, , where he 
made ſtrange Havock to Revenge himſelf of 4tabaſus, and had given the 
other in charge to Surena to « an the Romans. Not out of ſcorn as 
ſome ſay, for there is no likelyhood that he ſhould diſdain to deal with 
Craſſ#s a Roman Conſul or that he could think, it more. Honorable to wage: 
War with .4rtabaſus or Plunder the Villages of Armenia,. but for my-partI 
am of the. opinion he retired, thither for fear of the danger, or as.intoan, 
Ambuſcado, to expect the ſucceſs of the War, For Syreza was no Com- 
mon Man, being both for Riches, Birth, and Quality, the ſecond to the 
King, and for Valor and Vigor of Body, the Chief anon all the Parthi- 
-ans, beſides he was large of Stature, and of as Noble an Alpe& as any Man 
living could be. He had continually: in his train a ad Camels for 
ra two hundred Coaches for his Women, and for his Guard a thou- 
ſand Men at Arms, beſides a greater Number of Light Horſe, ſo that the 
Ordinary Train of his Houſhold, was ten thouſand Horſe, reckoning his 
Vaſlals and. Slaves,. and by an!Ancient Hereditary Right of his Fanulyhe 
had the Honor firſt to ſet the Crown 0n the head of the new King of the 
Parthians : He had. brought back this ſame Orodes from Exile, and reſtored 
him tothe Throne, he' had by Storm taken the Great Seleucia, being the 
firſt that mounted on: the walls, from whence himſelf drove the Guards 
that defended them, .and though: he were not now above thirty la=- of 


age, he. was eſteemed one of 1 | lived 


e moſt Politick Men of the time 
in, which he ſhewed by entrapping Craſſus, who yet in truth was caſie tg 
be deceived, firſt by reaſon of bi 

his fear, and the diſtreſs to which he ſaw himſelf reduced. Aabarus 
therefore; having by fair words perſwaded him, to leave the River, cauſed 
him to take his march through! the midſt of vaſt plains, .naked. of trees, un- 
fill'd, and of which they faw no end, ſo that the Soldiers grew faine- 
hearted, not only for thirſt, and the tediouſneſs of the way, but becauſe 
they found no refreſhment in their travel, they ſaw either River: ior 
Mountain, nor any; green thing, but oh if they had been in the wide = 
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they beheld tiothing on all fides but an affrightful ſolitude. All this al- 
ready gaye them ſome ſuſpition of Treaſon which was confirmed, when 
Ambaſſadors from Aredbeſt came to acquaint the Conſul that their Ki 
being engaged in a War againſt Orodes, who had invaded his Country 
not ſend him any affiſtance, but that he adviſed him to turn his 
Arms that way, and to joyn with the Armenians to give battel to the Par- 
thians, or if that were not his judgment, at leaſt ſo to order his march that 
he took care not to engage inthe plains, where the Horſe ſhould have too 
much advantage, but that he ſhould as much as he could draw towards 
the Mountains. To all which Craſſus who would not write a word in 
Anfwer to the King, brutiſhly and like a Man in Choler made Anſwer, 
* That he was not now at leiſure to think of the affairs of Armertr, but 
*thatat hisreturn he would Chaſtiſe Artabaſas for his treachery. Where- 
upon Caſs and thoſe that were of his mind grew angry, but without fay- 
mg a word to Craſſus, who would not liſten to any good counſel 
given him, they fel] toreviling Apbaras with a thouſand reproachful words. 
Hhat miſchievous Devil brought thee hither, thou moſt willanous of all man- 
kind (aid they to him) by what Witchcraft or Inchantments hf thon been 
able to perſwade Craſſus, to take bis march through theſe vaſt Solitudes, a road 
ore proper for a Numidian Robber then a Roman General ? But he being 
cunning entertained them ſtill with fair words, exhorting them to have a 
little patience, and encourageing the tired Soldiers to march, and with 
flattering ſmiles telling chem : /Yhat do you think you are marching now 
through Campania, or do'you hope to ſind here Fountains, Rivers, Shades, 
Biths, and continual Inns? Remember, pray remember that you paſs now by 
the confines of Arabia and Syria. Thus Azbaras treated the Romansas if 
he had been their Pxzdagogue, and before his Treaſon was diſcovered he 
lf them, riot by ſtealth. but by conſent of the Conſal, whom he mate be- 
lieve he went to give Orders about things neceflary, and to create ome 
diforder in the Enemies Camp. *Tis ſaid that that day Grzfſus came forth 
not im a Purple Robe, according to the manner of the Roman'Generals, 
but cloathed in Black, which yet he went and changed asfoon as he per- 
ceived it, and that ſome Enſigns pitcht in the ground ftuck ſo faft,that thoſe 


 Whowere to carry them, could ſcarcely pull them ont, at all which Craffus 


did but laugh. ' 


Hs Commanded preſently to March, #ndearneſtly urged the Legionsto9 
follow the Horſe, when ſome of his Scouts coming in, brought word that 


others of their fellows had been FRE and they had hardly 


eſcaped, and that 'there was a dr multitude following them at the 
heels with reſolution to fight. This news amazed the whole Army, but 
efpecially Craſſss, who began to draw his Army into Battel, but with a 
eat deal of Irreſolution. Firſt, according to Ceſfivs advice, he drew up 
is. Legions at length, extending them-asfar as ever he could, that the 
Enemy might not ſurround them, and placing his Horſe mbar trng.a 
but afterwards changing his mind, he formed his Legions into a Bartel 
four Fronts, each of which he covered with twelve Cohorts, each Cohorts 
ſtrengthened by a ſquadron of Horſe, that all four might be equally de- 
fended by the Horſe. *.One of the'wings he gave in "Ox to Caſſivs, the 
other to his Son, and kept, himſelf inthe main battel.. Marching in this 
Order they. gained a River called Ba/iſſs, which though neither nor 


Large was very welcometo the Soldiers, who had hid {6 toiffome'a March 
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through heat and duſt, moſt of the Officers adviſed not only the refreſh- 
ing the Soldiers, but reſting that night there, to the intent, that making 
the beſt diſcovery they poſlibly could of the number and poſture of the 
Enemy , they might be the better able to encounter the next Morning + 
but young Creſſ#s, and his Horſemen, calling out for the Battel, the Con- 

ain re-incouraged, commanded that thoſe, who had a mind to take 
any repaſt , ſhould. eat without ſtirring from their Ranks ; and ſcarcely 
had he allowed themto take what Food was neceſſary, but he marched 
forward the Army , not {lowly and often halting , as is uſually done by 
thoſe, who would preſerve their Men for the Fight; but upon the g 
lop, .and all in a breath, till fuch time as the Enemy appeared ſooner 
than they looked for them; but neither in any great 47 29g nar in 4 
poſture to give any terrourto the Romans ; for the main Body of the Ar- 
my was hid by theſe Vant-curriers, who by Surena's order had with looſe 
Coats covered their Armour. 


But when they drew nearer, and that the Eneniies had given Signal of 
Battel, there was heard throughout the whole Plain a dreadful noile, for 
the Parthians uſe in War neither Horns or Trumpets ; but knowing 
well that of all the Senſes, the Ear is moſt capable of affeing the Mind ; 
and ſtirring up the Paſſions, they beat all at once through the whole Ar- 
my, certain Drums, whole hollowneſs makes dreadful roaring, which in 
ſome meaſure imitates Thunder. This noiſe having begun to terrifie the 
Romans, the Parthians threw off their looſe Coats, and ſhewed their Ar- 
mour of poliſhed Steel, whoſe brightneſs dazled the eyes, and they were 
diſcovered to be mounted on Horles , barbed and covered with plates of 
Iron and Copper. Surena made a ſhow above all the reſt, the Magnifi- 
cence of — habit ſeemed ſomewhat effeminate, 2nd diſagreeable to 
the high Reputation he had gained : but in this he followed the Cuſtom 
of the Medes, who go to Battel painted and curled, whereas the Par- 
thians tuck up their Hair on their Forcheads, to make them appear more 
formidable. Art firſt they charged on the Spur with Lances in their Reſts 
againſt the Front of the Roman Battel, to try to break it 1 but having ob- 

erved the Legioriary Bucklers joyned ſo cloſe, and their Ranks faſt locked 
together, they retired, and as if they had disbanded, and quitting their 
Ranks, wheeled about the. Roman Army : Craſſus ſent againſt them his 
ight armed Men, who went not far; for the Soldiers ſoon finding them- 
- ore _ been down with Hou of _ to 
ve ves among the Ranks of the Legions, bringing amongſtthem 
great confuſion and Eheder ; eſpecially when it was perceived, that thoſe 
were diſcharged with fuch a violence;that they equally wounded thoſe that 
were armed, and thoſe that were not. And now the Parthians began 
to fight at a diſtance with Flights of Arrows from all fides, which were 
never fhot in vain ; for the Romans were {0 ye that though 
the Parthians would , they could not well have mi 
Bows being great and ſtrong, and managed by vigorous Arms, made no 
ſlight Wounds: Inſfomuch-that the Romans were already hard put to it. 
If they ſtood firm without quitting Ranks, they were wounded; and if 
they preſſed to aſſault the Enemy, they could fiot reach them, arid yet 
were wounded {till ; for the Parthians diſcharged their Arrows, as they 
fled; .and.next the Scythians are certainly the moſt skilful Nation in the 
World in this Exerciſe, invented doubtleſs to defend at once, both from 
the Enemy, and from he ſhame of flight. 
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However, the Romans had patience fo long as they hoped, that the E- 
hemy having once drained their Quivers, would either retire; or come - 
to fight hand to hand : but when they underſtood that they had 1a their 
Army great numbers of Camels laden with Arrows, whither they went 
by turns to fill again their Quivers , as faſt as they had emptied, they 
were utterly diſmayed ; _ ſeeing no end of this kind of fight, be- 
gan to afiCt himſelf, and ſent to tell his Son, that he ſhould advance 
to charge the Enemy , before they were incloſed ; for they preſſed hard 
upon him; and wheeled about the Wing, which he commanded to fall on 
in the Rear. This young Man having therefore taken thirteen hundred 
Horſe, of which Cz/ar had given him a thouſand , and eight Cohorts of 
Foot armed with Bucklers, which ſtood next him, drew off; and went fu- 
riouſly to charge the —_ of the Enemy ; but they (whether that place 
were miry, as ſome {2y, or that by this ſtratagem, they had a mind to' 
draw the Conſuls Son, as far as was poſſible, from the reſt of the Army) 
turned tail and fled. He ny with loud cryes declared the Enennes 
flight, and addreſſed himſelf to purſue them, accompanied by Cexſorinus 
and Megabachus , this laſt famous for ftrength of Body, and height of 
Courage ; the other a Senator, and beſides a great Orator, both of the 
fame age with young Craſſus , and his familiar Friends. The Horſe fol- 
lowed, and the Foot after them, all filled with joy and hope, believing 
they gave chaſe toa Vanquiſhed Enemy ; but they had not gone far e're 
they diſcovered the cheat, beholding thoſe return to the charge, who had 
made a ſhow of flight, ſupported now and ſtrengthned with great rum- 


| bers: Whereupon thoſe who were at the Head of the Romans ſtood 


ſtill, believing, becauſe of their ſmall number, the Enemies would come 
and aſſault them at hand : but they oppoſed them only with their Lan- 
ciers, whilſt the reſt ſcouting up and: down the Plain, with their Horſe-. 
hoofs broke the ſurface of the Earth , from whence aroſe ſuch clouds of 


Sand and Dutt, that the Romans could neither ſee nor ſpeak : So that be- 


ing thus lock'd up cloſe together ina croud, they were wounded, and dy- 
ed-not of a quick: and eafie death, but with ſtrange pains and convulſions 
cauſcd by the Arrows ſticking in their Bodies, which not being able to en- 
dure , they rolled themſelves upon the ground to break them: in their 
wounds, or elſe ſtriving to pull them out with the barbed heads:, which 
had pierced into the Veins and Nerves, they grievouſly tore themſelves , 
and added freſh anguiſh: to the former. 'Thus moſt of all thoſe Cohorts 
that followed the Horſe being ſlain, the reſt remained uſeleſs', becauſe 
of their wounds ; and when their Captains commanded them to go charge 
the Parthian Men at Arms, they Thowed their hands nailed to their Buck- 
ters, or their Feet ſtruck through and faſtned to the ground; fo thatthey 
could neither hight nor flee. Hereupon young Craſſus reſolved to make 
one brisk attempt with his Horſe, but the ſtrokes they gave with their 


| weak and ſlender Javelins, having but ſmall effeAs-on the others Cur- 


Taſles of boild Leather, guarded with bands of Iron ; whilſt on the con- 
trary their ſteel-headed Lances piercing through and through the Gauls 
lightly armed, and almoft inked, made the match'yery unequal. He had 
at confidence in theſe Gauls , and -indeed they did at wonders , they 
ieſed on theſe Lances with their naked” hands , and in endeayouring to 
wreſt them away, tumbled the Men at Arms from- off their Horſes; who 
being over-laden with Iron , could very hardly monnt-again : There were 
likewiſe ſome of them, who quitting their own Horſes, went and thruſt 
"= n be their 
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their Swords in the bellies of thoſe of the Enemy, who mounting at the 
ſinart of the wound, tumbled back with their Riders, ſo that many were 
by this means trampled to death under the Horſe Feet, as well of the Ro- 
mans as the Parthians : but nothing was more inſufferable to the Gauls 
than the heat and drowth, to which they were not accuſtomed ; and be- 
ſides, many had loſt their Horſes, which had been flain by the Pikes or 
Lances. Wherefore they reſolved to recover the Legions, having in the 
midſt of them the young Craſſus , already-tortured with many wounds : 


; but ſeeing nigh unto them a Hillock of Sand, which formed a kind of E- 


minence, they retired thither, and tying in the midſt thoſe Horſes they 
had left; fortified themſelves with their Bucklers, which they ranked 
round about them, thinking by this means to defend themſelves from the 
Barbarians : but it tell out quite contrary ; for though in a Level thoſe 
before do in ſome meaſure cover thoſe behind, yet here, by reaſon of 
the ng one ſtanding above another, no perſon could be in 
ſecurity. They were all wounded alike, and dyed with the more vexati- 
on, that they could not revenge themſelves, but mult all periſh without 
Glory. There were along with the young Craſſus two Greeks, Citizens of 
of Carres,called Hierom and Nicomachus, who would have perſwaded him 
to have ſaved hjmſelf with them in the City of Zhnes, which took part 
with the Romans : but he made anſwer, There were no death fo cruel, 
that for fear of it P«b/izs would forſake his Companions , who had not in- 

aped themſelves in that danger, but for his ſake. And at the ſame in- 
TS gave kave to them, exhorting them to take care of themſelves ; but 
for his own part, not being able to make uſe of his hand, becauſe of a 
wound he had received by an Arrow , he preſented his breſt to his EC 
quire, commanding him to run him through. Some ſay Cexſorinus dyed 
in the ſame manner, and that egabachus, and moſt of the Nobility flew 
themſelves. The reſt aſſailed by the Parthians,dyed generouſly defending 
themſelves, and ris reported five hundred only were taken alive. The E- 
nemy_ forthwith cut off the Heads of young Craſſus, and his Companions, 
and returned to ſeek out his Father, who in the mean time had ated, as 
we ſhall now relate. 


After the Command given to his Son to charge, and that ſome came 
and told him, that the Enemy fled, and that he likewiſe found himſelf 
not ſo hardly preſſed puny for indeed they-had left him; he teok a lit- 
tle courage , and cauſed his _ to. March into the lower Ground, 
hoping his Son would ſoon return from the purſuit of the Enemy. Mean 
while young Craſſus perceiving himſclf in danger, diſpatch'd away ſeve- 
ral Meſſengers to his Father, to give him notice of it, of whom the firſt 
were {lain by the Enemies; and the next, who hardly eſcaped brought 
word, that Peblizs was certainly loſt, if not ſuddenly relieved. Upon 
this news the Conſul found himſelf toffed with ſundry paſſions which 
blinded his reaſon, ſo that he knew not what to reſolve on: He was fear- 
ful of looſing all, if he went tothe ſuccour of his Son ; yet he loved him, 
and:therefore was in doubt whether he {ſhould go to his relief, or endea- 
your to ſave the reſt. Art laſt he cauſed the Army to March towards the 
Enemy, who preſently appeared to meet them ; wi by their loud 
and terrible ſhouts thar had gained the Vidtory ; and letting the Ros 
mans know, by the contuled noiſe of their Drums, that they muſt again 
Pp to fight. Thus they made their approach, bearing the Head of 
Datlius upon the end of a Lance, and asking by way of derifion , who 
Were 
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were the Parents of that young Man, and of what Family he was ? for 


| they could not believe that Craſſus the baſeſt of all men could beger a Son 


ſo Brave and Valiant. This fight caft down the ſpirits of the Romans 
more thanall the Calamities they had ſuffered ; and inſtead of ſtirring up 
in them that indignation and deſire of revenge, which it ought , over- 
whelmed them with horror and fear. However, Craſſ#s Valour appeared 
upon this occaſion extraordinarily, he cryed out, as he marched on Horſe 
back through the Ranks : | | , 


The Oration of Craſſus. 


His Misfortune concerns me only, fellow Soldiers, the glory and felicity 
of our Country remains yet intire , whilſt you are in a condition to 
defend it. And if you have any compaſſion upon me , for having. loft a Sor 
of that Value, diſcharge your anger on your Enemies, and deprive them of 
their joy by puniſhing their cruelty. Loofe not your Courage , for the miſ- 
fortune happened to me ,' whoever pretends to great recompences is ſubject to 
ike diſoraces. Lucullus did not Yangquiſh Tigranes , nor Scipio Antiochus, 
without the expence of blood. Our Fathers loſt a thouſand Ships in the Con- 
qneſt of Sicily; and in Italy it ſelf” many Generals and _—_ have pes 
riſhed, whoſe loſs hath not hinared their party from gaining the Vittory ; for 
the Roman Fmpire is not mounted to this Greatneſs and Power by the good For- 
pune of the Romans, but by their Patience and height of Conrage in Atwverſity. 


'. Aﬀer theſe words Craſſvs, perceiving that -moſt of the Soldiers received 
them but coldly, commanded to give a great ſhout all together, which 
made but their inward grief the more known ; for they ſhouted with 
weak and diſcordant Voices , whilſt the Barbarians 'anfwered them in a 
'Fone high and Harmonious. The Fight preſently began, wherein the 
Enemies light Horſe wheeling about the Romans, galled them. in Flank 
with ſhowrs of Arrows, whulit the Lanciers, who. afſailed them in Front, 
made them recoyl and crond cloſe - together. However , ſome out of 
fear of the Arrows, drew off from the groſs to charge nearer at. hand : 
but they did their Enemies little-hurt, and were preſently killed by their 
Lances, whole Iron head eritring the Body, was followed by a thick Staff, 


_ #hruſt forward with ſo great violence, that often times it went through 


and through both Horſe and Man. After the Bartel had thus laſted rill 
night, the Parthians retreated, laying, T hat they gave that night to Craſſus 
to bewail his Son, unleſs he made choice of the better way, and had rather go 
and preſent himſelf to Arſaces than be carried : And having ſaid theſe words, 
they weat and lodged in a place hard by, with full hopes the next Morning 
to put an abſolute end the Victory. 


- The Romans on the contrary had butan 1!l night of it, they had no 
thoughts either of burying-their dead, or dreſſing - their wounded , of 
which ſome lay dying, everyone bewatled his own ſelf, for there was no 
hopes of ſafety, whether they ſtaid in that place till day, or whether; 
whilſt it was dark, they ſer forward ,- croſs thoſe yaſt Plains ;- for the 
wounded, if they carried them, would hinder their flight ; and if they 
forſook them; the crycs of thole miſerable Creatures would give notice 
> to 
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p the Enemy of their departure : And though they imputed all their mil- 
rtune to Craſſus, they wiſhed, notwithſtanding, they might either ſee 

or hear him ; but he had withdrawn himſelf, and with his head bound 
up,had caſt himſelf on the ground in the dark. Whereby he became a great 
Example of the inconſtancy of Fortune to the Vulgar, and ofraſhneſs and 
ambition to the Learned ; having ſuffered himſelf to be fo far tranſport- 
ed by thoſe two failings, that he could not contear” himſelf to be one of 
the Prime among ſo many thouſands of Citizens , but believed himſelf 
miſerable, becauſe he was accounted but the third Man in Rome. Octa- 
vins his Lieutenant, and Caf/ins his Q«eſtor, having found him in this po- 
ſture, rouſed bim up, and cntreated him to ta k <ccur; ge; but ſeeing 
he was in utter deſpair, by advice of the * Tribunes and Centurions, * cotonets 
they themſelves publiſhed the Deaf March, and began to diſcamp with- «14c414i#9 
out noiſe :\ but when the ſick and wounded perceived that they were a- 
bout to forſake them, . with their cryes and roarings they ſpread a gene- 
ral trouble throughout the Army,even thoſe who were already got into 
the Plain, took the Alarm, as it the Enemy had been ready to fall on : 
wherefore they made many halts, putting themſelves in order to fight , 
and perplexed with the great numbers of the wounded that followed 
them, of which they. took up ſome, and left others, they made but little 
way, ſave only three hundred'Horſe that fled away by themſelves, with 
whom /pnatius arrived about Midnight at Carres, where having called in 
Latin to thoſe were upon the Guards of the Walls, he bid them go and 
tell Copozins, the Governour of the' place , that there had been a great 
Fight between Craſſus and the Parthians; and without explaining himſelf 
farther, or ſo much as telling his name, advanced towards the Bridge ;. 
the truth is, he ſaved thoſe Horſe, but he was blamed by all the World 
for forſaking his General, not but that Craſſus had ſome benefit by Coponi- 
#s, having this advice ; for the Governour conjeCturing by the ambigui- 
Pl of his words, and by the ſuddenneſs of his departure, thar the Meſ- 

enger brought no good news, immediately drew to Arms what Force he 
had; and when he had advice that the General was upon the way, went 
out, to meet him, and gathering up as many of the Soldiers as he could, 
conduQted them to the City. 


As for the Parthians, though they knew well that the Romans were XI. 
diſlodged, yet they would not purſue them by night ; but as ſoon as it 
was day, they run to their Camp, and cut the throats of all thoſe they 
had left, which amounted tono leſs than four thouſand, and then purſued 
the reſt, of whom they took great numbers, whom they found diſperfed 
in the plain; beſides four Cohorts, under the conduQ of the Lieutenant 
Pargonteins, who having, ſtragled in the March by night , fell into their 
hands encloſed in a ſtrait, where having yaliantly detended themſelves 
they were all cut in pieces, except only twenty Soldiers, who with their 
Swords in their Hi opened themſelves a paſſage through the mid{t of 
their Enemies z and whoſe courage the Enemies ron) admiring , 
ſuffered them to paſs at an eaſie rate to Carres, without purſuing them. 
Mean while falſe intelligence was brought to Surexa, that Craſſus was 
eſcaped with all the conſiderable Perſons in the Army, and that thoſe who 
were retired into Carres, were only a company of wretches not worthany 

conſideration. Which was the reaſon that not thinking his ViCtory per- 
fe, and deſiring to have more certain news, he quitted his deſign of pur- 


ſuing Craſſus, agd ſent one of his people,who underſtood both Longs es, 
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before the Walls of Cerres; to ask in Latin either for Craſſus himſelf, or 
Caſſius , as if Swrena deſired a conference with them, whuch being heard; 
and told to Craſſus and his Friends , diſpleaſed them not. A little while 
after, came on the of the Barbarians certain Arabs, who knew the 
faces of Craſſus and Caſſus, having frequented their Camp before Bartel. 
Theſe knowing Caffus upon the Wall, told him that Surens would grant 
Peace to the Romans, provided they would be friends to the King, and 
depart out of X/eſopotamia, and that rhey believedthey had better accept 
of that. condition, than reduce things to the laſt extremities 5 whereup- 
on Caſſins demanded a time and place for a Conference betwixt the Gene- 
rals, and they promiſing to let Sureza know it, went theit way $ Surene 
—_— he had now theſe two Men now ſhut up, fent next Morri- 
ing under the City Walls ſome Parthians, who injuriouſly reviling Craf- 
fus and Caffins, demanded them to be delivered up, if the Romans had 
a mind to Peace. And now the Chiefs of the Roman' Army knowing 
that they were betrayed, fell into deſpair ; but yet confulting. what was 
beſt to do, they reſolved on a ſudden flight, beſeeching the Conſul to 
give over thoſe vain and diſtant hopes he placed in the affiſtance of the 
Armenians. This defign was not to have been communicated to any of 
the Inhabitants of Carres, before the time of its execution, and Craſſss dif- 
covered it to the moſt perfidious of them all, called fzdromachas, to whoſe 
Faith he committed himſelf, taking him for the Guide of the Army : $6 
that by the meansof this Traytor , all the Roman defigns were preſently 
known to the Parthians. And becauſe theſe were not accuſtomed to fight 
in the dark, as notxaſie for them to do, {ndromachns to retard the Ro: 
mans March, and by that means give the Enemy time to overtake them, 
placed himſelf at the Head of them, going ſometimes on one fide, and 
ſometimes on another, till fuch timeas he had engaged them in deep Ma- 
riſhes, and places full of Ditches, whoſe high Banks ſorely perplexed the 
Army, who yet followed this Traytor; infomuch, rhat they were often 
forced to go a great way about to find a paſſage. This begat a diſtruſt in 
ſome, who imagining by the many twinings and windings, that fndro- 
zzachus had an ill intention, refuſed to follow him, of which number was 
Caſſizes, who returned to Carres : And when his Guides, who were Arabs, 
urged him to advance before the Mcon had paſſed Scorpio: For my part, 
ſaid he to them, 7 am much more afraid of * Sagittary. However, part- 
ing from Carres, he took the way towards Syris , with five hundred 
Horſe; and having found faithful Guides, gained the Mountains , called 
Synaces , where before day , there rallied together about five thouſand 
Soldiers, conducted by Otavius, an excellent Man. As for Craſſus , day 
ſurpriſed him, as he followed Andromachnus with incredible labour. He 
was accompanied with four Cohorts with Bucklers ; ſome few Horle, and 
five LiQtors or Serjeants, with whom having with all the pain and labour 
imaginable,overcome the difficulty of the way ; the Enemies now drawing 


* 4 Mile and near, he went and poſſeſſed himſelf of an Eminence,diſtant about * twelve 


half. 


Furlongs from that, to which Of#avius was retired, but nothing ſoſtrong 
of ſituation, nor of ſo difficult approach for the Horſe, but it lay under 
the Synbaces , to which it was joyned with a long neck, that croffed the 
Plain. So that Oavins could not be ignorant of the danger in which the 
Conſul was ; wherefore himſelf ran firſt to his aſſiſtance with a few peo- 

le, and ſoon after the reſt of his Forces , reproaching each other witly 
cowardiſe, followed. They altogether drove the Enemy from the Hill , 


and drawing up round about»Craſſys, and lining their whole Body —_ 
eir 
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their Bucklers, bravely proteſted, that no Arrow 6f the Parthians ſhould 
reach their General's Body , ſo long as one of them remained alive. 
Wherefore Surena, who ſaw the Parthians gave ground, and thar if night 
came on,the Romans , who had already gained the Mountains, would 
eſcape him, aſſaulted Craſſus with cunning, he let goſome Priſoners, who 
had heard ſome of the Barbarians of purpoſe ſaying, 7hat the King would 
not be by atisfied to have Peace with the Romans, but defired their Friend- 
ſhip, and that if he might obtain it by Craſſus means, he would treat hins 
favourably. In the mean time, cauſing the fight to ceaſe; he after by lit- 
tle and little drew near to the Hill, and unbending his Bow, preſented 
his hand to Craſſus, deſiring him to conſent to 2n accommodation, he told 
him that the King having taken up Arms much againſt his will, the Ro- 
mans had made tryal of his Strength and Power, and that now he would 
make them taſte of his Goodneſs and Clemency, by ſhowing them his 
Favour, and granting ſecurity for their Retreat. Not only the Soldiers; 
but the Leaders glad to hear theſe fine words of Surena's, caſily believed 
them. Craſſus was the only man was not deceived. Indeed he ſaw no 
reaſon for io ſudden a change, whetefore he would not preſently con- 
ſent, but ſtood thinking what anſwer to retura , when the Soldiers be- 
gan to cry out with one voice, that they would have Peace, and withal 
to. revile him, for expoſing them' to men, he durſt not himſelf approach 
diſarmed, as they were ; he endeavoured firſt to pr them by en- 
treatics and reaſons to have patience the reſt of that day, ſince at night 
they might eaſily make their retreat, by gaining the Mountains, he 
ſhowed them the way they ſhould take, begging them not to looſe all 
hopes of ſafety, which was now ſo nigh; but when he faw thatthe Sol- 
diers enraged, threatned him, and {mote upon their Bucklers, he was a- 
rung of them, and at parting ſaid only theſe words to thoſe abour 


The Oration of Craſſus. 


Ctavius, 47d you Petronius, and all you Gentlemen of Quality here 

preſent, you ſee how Tam forced to go, you are witneſſes of the vio- 
lence done me ; yet tell all the World, when you have gained a place of [ef - 
ty, that Craſſus loft his life deceived by bis Enemies , but not delivered up 
to them by his Citizens. 


However , Ofavius and the reſt ſtaid not upon the Hill, but went 
down with the Conſul, who would not ſuffer the Liftors to follow him. 
As they were going down , two Mongrels or half Greeks came to meet 

im, and alighting, made their Reverence to Craſſus, intreating him to 
ſend ſomie of his people before to view Surene and his: Train , and efpre 
if they were not armed. To which the Conſul madean{wer, That if he 
had yet the leaſt deſire to live, he would not have come to put himſelf 
into their hands. However, he ſent the Rzſcones Brothers to ſpie into 
their deſigns, and diſcover their number ; but Sure cauſed them to be 
arreſted ; and forthwith advancing with the Chief Men of his Army all 
mounted on Horſe-back towards Craſſus : And how (aid he, coming near 
him) « Roman General on Foot, and we on Horſe-back ;, and at h__ 
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inſtant commanded a Horſe td be brought him. Craſſss having anſwer 
ed, That neither one nor the other did amiſs in that; ſince each came'td 
the Conference, after the manner of his Country. ren ſaid, That the 
Peace. was already concluded between Orodes and the people of Rome 
and that there wanted nothing but putting the Articles in Writing; which 
they would do on the River fide: for you Romans ({aid he) do n0s aſual- 
ly remember your Treaties very well ; and at the {ame inſtant he gave him 
bis hand: Thereupon the Roman called out to bring his Horſe : 'To which 
Surena ſaid, there was noneed of it: For;ſee, added he, oze which the King, 
has ſent you, and forthwith one was brought ready Bridled with a Bitt of 
Gold, upon which the Footmen mounted him, and placed themſetves on 
both ſides to make him advance forward:: whereupon Ocaviss firſt of 
all laid hands upon the Horſe Bridle to' ftop him, and one of the Tri- 
bunes called Petronims , and after him all the reſt placed themſelves about 
the Conſul, to hinder his going farther, and to pull away from abouthim 
thoſe. that would have led him torward : Inſomuch, that thus puſhing and 
ſhoving one another, - they came at laſt to blows, Ottavius drawing his 
Sword, {lew one'of the Barbarian Horſemen, but another ſlew him with 
a blow behind. Perronius had no offenſive Arms, but having received on 
his Cuiraſs the thruſts made at him, withdrew himſelf from the buſtle 
without any wound: As for Craſſus, he was ſlain by one Maxarthes a 
Parthian, though ſome ſay it was dene by another, and that Maxarrhes, 
as ſoon as he was down., cut off his head and his right hand : but all 
theſe are conjetures, for of all thoſe that were preſent, ſome were ſlain 
upon the place, and the reſt nimbly regained the Hill, - before which ths 
Parthians appeared, and called out on the part of Swrera, that ſince Craſ- 
ſus was puniſhed, all the reſt might come down in ſafety : Some yielded 
themſelves , others fled away by night, of which few eſcaped, being 
moſt taken and flain by the Arabs. *Tis faid that in this expedition 
_ were twenty thouland Soldiers ſlain , and ten thouſand taken Pri- 

ONeTs. 


XIL. Surena ſent Craſſns Head and Hand to Orodes into Armenia ; and him- 
ſelf having beforehand cauſed a Rumour to be ſpread abroad at Seleucia , 
that he TB Craſſus alive, he prepared a certain ridiculous Entry , 
which in Mockery he called a Triumph. To this purpoſe he took one 
of the Priſoners, called Cairns, who much reſembled Craſſus, and havi 
cloathced him in a Womans Robe, and taught him to anſwer to thoſe, 
who called him either Craſſus or Emperour, made him enter on Horſe- 
back into the City, before him marched, mounted on Camels, Trumpets 
and LiQtors carried Rods with Purſes faſtned to them ; and Axes, to which 
were tyed the Heads of Romans newly cut off : He was followed by the 
Curtiſgns of Seleucia, playing on Inſtruments, and ſinging infamous and 
ridiculous Songs of the faintheartedneſs and cowardile of Craſſus more 
becoming a Woman than a Man. Such was the publick Speftacle : but 
having in particular aſſembled the Senate of” Seleucia ; he expoſed to them 
the laſcivious Fable of 4riftides the Milefian , which indeed had been 
found among Rsſtins his Baggage, from whence he took an ample Sub- 
ject to declaim againſt the Romans, who even in time of War could not 
abſtain from uncleannefs, but brought their Books along with them. The 
Seleucians upon this took occaſion to admire the Wiſdom of eAM/op in 
his Fable of the Wallet, ſeeing that Surens carried open in the Pouch be- 
fore the Senſualities of the Mileſians, and kept ſhup up in that behind 
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the Sybaritick or Effeminate Wantonnels of the Parthians; bringing a> 
long himſelf in his Train, multitudes. of Coaches full of -Concubines; and 
his firſt arance being like that of Hydra;'Yreadful and / terrible ; 
where nothing was to be ſeen-but Horſes, .andIances, and Bows, whilſt 
his tail ended in Cimbals, and/Sonips,and contifiual Debauches of Womeri; 
not but that X»ſtivs was to be condemned : -but the Parthians are in the 
wrong to blame what comes from AZilerwn ; finee moſt of the Family: 
of the Ar/acides, who have been their Kings, were borin'of Mileſian ind 
Tofian Cyrtifins: Whilſt theſe things paſſed,” Orvaes was reconciled witH 
Artabaſus, having married his Sen Pacorns to the Armenians Daughter ! 
which was Followed by 'Feaſtings,Rejoycing, and Debanehes.- They #QL 
ed likewiſe Greek Comedies; fot 'Orpdes was 'not/ignorant 6f the Greek 
Forigue , nor of Tettets;' and for -Arrabaſns; he compoſed/ both Trage- 
dies, Orations- and Hiſtories, part'of-which have-been- preſerved to our 
times. When Craſſi# Head was *browght tothe entrance of the Court; 
they were'at Table; and a Cometiin, called 'Z*(0>the'77 4/114» was te- 
citing ſorne' Verfes of the part 6f reve in'the' Bacehides' of "Furipitles { 
Which much delighted the Company.” At the fame inſtant Wares entred 
the Room, where thiey were at-Meat;- and/ making a' profound Reve+ 
rence, threw down the Head inthe thiddle of the Hall, which being ta- 
ken up by the Parthians with ſhouts and genefal'rejgycing : the King com- 
manded the Officers they ſhould make room for $Haces at the Table, which 
they did : then #aſor ,_ one of the Players upon the Flate his 

to play the Funerals of Pentheus; and himlelf taking the Heat of Craſſus; 
as if he had entred in a fury,beganas loud ashis yoice would reach to fing 
theſe Verſes: oY 17 Cn 


From the Chaſe we bririg to you; " 
Terder eniſon fat and good, faite 
Which was taken in this Hood, 


All the Company were pleaſed ar' this SpeQacle, ' but -orie accident 


pleaſed them more ; for when at-eyery Coyple the Clioire anſwered 


finging 
"Tis t0 me the Honours duc. ' 


and that ofie of the AQtors danced to it ; Maxarthes (forhe likewiſe was 
at the Feaſt) leaped from the Table , and took the Head: out of his 
hands that held it, as having more right tot than any* other. Where+ 
upon the King made him Preſents according to the Cuitom of the Coun 
try, and gave #aſor a Talent: Thus Craſſus his- Expedition ended in a 
Tragedy. However, Orode; received ſoon after « puniſhment —_— 
his cruelty, as Swrene did firſt, what his ſo many violated Oarhs de- 
ſerved ; for the King ſoon after made him away out of the Envy" he 
bore to his Glory : and for Orodes , being fallen ſick of the Dropſie , 
after that his Son Pacorss had been flain in fight againſt the Romahs , 


Phraztes his other Son gave him Poyſon, which the force 'of the Dj- 


ſtemper expelled, ſo that the King grew better upon it, whereypoy 
Phraates would no more truſt to Poyſon , but N, ron! a ſhorter way 
ſtrangled his Father. : | | 


Sometime after the Parthian Armiy marched into Meſopotamia whither 
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their, Captatns ſent for Zebizxvs, - and choſe him General, refolyed, under 
hiscondu& to inyade Syris'and carry their Arms as far as Mexandrie, . He 

A the. Dignity, andat the head of that Army had already pilla 

b gndipoiled all that part of 4c, lying between #uphr ates and the 1ox14n. Sea, 

when complaiats thereof came to fnthony, who Mhcreupon took a reſgby 
tion to make War upon the Parthians. But being recalled by the prayers 

and tears of his Fxlvia, he returned into /#zly, where. having made an AJ 
kance with Czſar.and Pompey, who was in Sicily, he fent Yentidins before in- 
t0.4/s tooppole the Parthians, and hinder their further Progreſs, and ha- 
ing-for himſelf by the favor of his Frieads, obtained the Dignity of high 
| Þrief, -which was held bythe defun&t Ceſar, he:ſtayd ſometime in Rowe, 
managing in, fellowſhip with them the Publick affairs with Fro Concord. 
There was at this this tune in-4nthony's-train an Egyptian Aftrologer who 
(whether it were to gratifie Cleopatra,, or that it were: ſo indeed ) took the 
boldneſs to tell him, that his. fortune way indeed very great and {plendid, 
but that it was obſcured by Ce/ars, counkelling him, to keep as far off thas 
oung Man as he could; for {aid he to him your. Geer is over aped by his, 
This diſcourſe difpl Anthony, however he. foll the Egyptians | 
Counſel, and having recommended his affairs to Cefar, came into Greece, 
and ftayd that Winter at Athens, where: having advice of the firſt ſucceſs 
of Yextidius Arms, that notonly Zabienus but Phraates the greateſt of Oro+ 
des Captains were {lain,he made a Solemn. Feaſt for the Greeks, and gave 
them the. Divertiſement .of Plays and, Exerciſes: And afterward being 
ready to ſet forward tothe War, he took a Crown,of Sacred Olive, and to 
roar a certain Oracle, carried along with him. a; Jar. full of the Water of 
the Fountain Clepſjdrs. Mean while Pacorus the Kings Son, being newly 
entred $ri« with a powerful Army,/ertidius defeated him at Cyriſfs. The 
ſlaughter here was = great, and Pacorss himſelf was ſlain fighting in the 
heaſof his Army, fo that this great Yitory revenged the loſs the Romans 
had ſuffered under Craſſus,. and the Parthians after having been thrice 

-more beaten, were forced to keep within the bounds of Media and Meſo- 
potamia. #entidius would not purſue them farther,leſt he ſhould contra 
Anthony's envy, yet whilſt he expeCted him, he reduced to obedience thoſg 
Cities, had revolted and held Antiochus Commagenes beſieged in Semoſata fo 
cloſely, that he offered a thouſand Talents, and to refer himſelf to Anthony's 
diſcretion. He was not now far off, wherefore. Zextidius thought it beſt 
that he ſhould ſend Deputies to him that he himſelf might conclude the 
peace, being well content that Anthony ſhould have the preheminence in 
this affair, leſthe ſhonld think Yertidins aſſumed to himſelf all the Autho- 

_ rity, but the Siege having laſted long, and the beſieged out of deſpair re- 
ſuming Courage, Anthony was fatisfied to take up with three hundred Ta- 
lents, and. granted peace -to Aztiochus. Afterward having taken ſome 

- order in the Syrian affairs, hereturned to Lthers, giving Yentidius all thoſe 
teſtimonies of his Eſteem, his Services had merited, _ fent him to Rowe 

to receive the Honor of Triumph, and he is the only- Roman, who till theſe 
our times ever Triumphed over the Parthians. He was but” of mean Birth, 
and mounted not to that high degree of Glory, but by the Friendſhip of 
Anthony, which he madeſuch good uſe of, that he confirmed the opinion, 

_ that Axthony and Ceſar ro more happily by their Lieutenants-then 
by themſelves, for Soſins one of -Luthony's Captains had done Worthy ARi- 
ons in Syria, fo had likewiſe Canidins in his Station on the Confines of 4r- 
menia, having overcome the Kings of Armenia, Iberia, Albaniagmade his way 
as far as Caucaſus, and gained to the name of Anthony, Fameand Honor 
zmong the rians. Phraates 
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. Phraates having | wry mr himſelf of the Eſtates of his Father'Crodes XIV. 
by the Parricide before ſpoken of, many Parthians left the Kingdom;one'of 
which called MMorneſes, a Man of Eſteem; and: Power, addreſſed himſelf to 
Anthony, who comparing the Fortune of this Fugitive with-that of  ZÞhemi- 
focles, and equalling himſelf to the Perſian Kings both- for Riches and 
Largneſs of Mind, gave him three Cities, Lariſſa, Arethuſa and Hierapolis, 
formerly called Bambice. Afterwards the King having, recalled and given 
him ſecurity for his return ; thorny freely di inilſed him, that he might 
flatter Phraates with hopes of peace ; whilit himſelf out of a paſſionate de- 
fire he had to recover the Enfigns Craſſ#s had loſt, and the Captives that 
were yet living, ſends: back Cleoparra into. Egypt, and by the way of 4r4- 
bia, ſets forward towards Armenia where he had appointed the Rendevouz 
of his Forces and thoſe the Kings were tobring him, for there were many 
Friends and Allies of the Romans of whom Arrebeſus King of Armenia, the 
moſt - conſiderable, furniſhed him with ſixteen thouſand Horſe and fſeveri 
thouſand Foot, fo that at the Muſter taken when his Army was drawn to- 
gether, the Roman and ltalian Footy amounted to ſixty thouſand Men, the 
Spamſh and Gaw/ Horſe to ten thouſand, andthe Auxiliary Forces to thirty 
and, accounting the Light-armed Horſe and Foot. , *Tis faid that all 
this great preparation, and all theſe Forces, which ſtruck terror intothe 
BaQtrians- and fartheft diſtant Indians, proved -invalid , by the rheans of 
Cleopatre only, That Anthony, that he might the ſooner ſee her, beganthe 
War without ſtaying for a ſeaſon proper tor the Execution of his deſigns, 
that haying as it were his underſtanding infatuated, he did all things incon- 
ſiderately, and was ſo deeply in love with-this Woman that he thought 
not ſo much of overcoming as of returning ſpeedily to her. For whereas 
he ought tohave let his Army Winter in 4+mene, the better to refreſh it, 
' tyred as it was with a march of * eight thouſand futlongs,and in the Spring « 4 #64 
have fallen into Media, before the Parthians were in the Field, he could not #!:. 
braok this delay, but ſetting forward with his Troops, and-leaving 4rme- 
_ a 0n the left hand,and entring into Mropecens libiled that whole Country, 
| beſides having in his Train three hundred Waggons laden with Engines for 
Sieges, among which there was one Ram of ſeventy Foot long, which 
d by no means be repaired if once it were broken, becauſe in thoſe 
Countries no Materials were to be found, there neither growing any trees 
long enough, nor Wood hard enough : to the end he might march the 
Fulker; he left behind all theſe carriages under the Guard of one Officer 
with ſome Forces. After which belieging a great City called Phraates in 
Which was the Wife of the King of the Medes, with his Children, he was 
foon ſenſible what a fault he had committed in leaving behind thoſe Eriginesz 
yet he attempted to take the City by ratfing Tarafles againſt the Wall, bur 
this was a work of laborand advaticed but flowly. ; 


Mean while Phraates took the Field with a powerful Army to come XV: 
againſt the Romans, and having intelligence that they had left behind the 
Waggons and Engines, he ſent a great Body of Horſe, who cur in pieces | 
Stratzenws and ten thouſand Foot that he Commanded. And after having 
taken the Engines flew a great quantity of others of which number was 
the King Polemon, which diſheartned, and not without reaſon, thoſe who 
had engaged in Lnthony's party, diſmayed at ſo mournful a beginning; 
Infomuch that Artabaſus King of Armenia, who had been the Princi 
eaule of this War giving, over all thoſe hopes he had: conceived of the Ro- 
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mans retired with his Army into his own Country. And now the Par- 
thians having lent relief into the City with a thouſand injurious threats re- 
viled the Romans, {o that Anthony, that he might not let the courages of 
his Men cool in the Idleneſs of a Siege, took with him ten Legions, three 
Pretorian Cohorts and all his Cavalry togo and gather in Proviſions and 
Forrage, hoping the Enemy would come to oppoſe him, and ſo he might 
gain an opportunity to Fight. After his firſt days march the Parthians ap- 
peared, and he ſeeing that they began to enlarge their Battail round about 
the Roman Camp with deſign to cut off his way of return, he Conmimanded 
to Sound a March, and to pack up the Tents, as if he were preparing ts 
diſcamp, and not to Fight, which done he cauſed his Army to March be- 
fore the Enemies in fortn of a Creſcent with Orders to the Cavalry to 
charge as ſoon as the Vanguard was advanced, that fo the Legions at the 
ſame time might come to the Charge. ' The Parthians mean while adm+- 
red the Excellent Order of the Roman Army, ſecing the Soldiers paſs 
along, keeping their Ranks, and Brandiſhing their Piles without making 
the leaſt noiſe , but as ſoon as the Signal was given, and the firſt ſhout 
made;the Roman Horſe preſſed forward'to Charge the Parthians, and came 
in fo cloſe to them, that they" could no more make uſe of their Artows. 
Yet they ſtood their ground tor ſome time till the Legionary Soldiers run- 
ing in with their ſhouts, and the noiſe ' of their Bucklers, ſo horribly af- 
frighted the Hofſes of the Enemy, that they turned Tail without ſtriki 
blow. Anthony hoping that this battel would end' the War; or at leaf 
give a good ſtroke towards ViQtory,purſued' them hard. ' But when the In- 
+= oj /* fantry had driven them before them * fifty furlongs, and the Horſe had 
”  _ . followed them, thrice as far; and that they found 'but thirty .- Priſoners, 
/ and'not above fourſcore ſlain, their courages fell at the conſideration of 
how few they had deſtroyed in this victory in compariſon of the Numbers 
they had loft at the defence of the Carriages. Next Morning they advan: 
ced to goand force Phraates his Camp, but meeting in their march at firſt 
with a few Parthians, after that with a greater Number, and at laſt with 
the whole Army,who as if they had not been beaten the day before, came 
to the charge and aſſailed them on all ſides, they with much pains and dif- 
ficulty recovered their Camp, where the M/edes whom they beſieged, ha- 
ving ſtormed the Paliſado, and driven off thoſe that defended it, Anthony 
fell into ſich a paſſion that he decimated all thoſe had quitted their Poſts, 
he drew them off by Decuriesor Tens, and making them draw Lots, con- 
demned the unfortunate to death, and inſtead of Wheat gave only Barley 
Bread tothe reſt. ' This War was troubleſome to both parties, -and each 
feared more grievous conſequences. For Anthory could no longer go 
abroad to ſeek Proviſion or Forrage without having ſome of his People 
lain or wounded, and Phraates who knew well that the Parthians would 
rather endure any thing than to keep the Field all Winter outof their own 
Country, was afraid leſt if the Romans continued the War his People 
would forſake kim, the Air already growing cold by reaſon of the Au- 
tumnal Equinox. Wherefore he made uſe of this Artifice. Some Parthians 
known to the Romans, meeting them forraging treated them kindly, letting 
them go away with their burthens and praiſing their valor which their 
King himſelf admired, and that with reaſon, for indeed they were the moft 
valiant Men in the World, and then by degrees drawing nearer they bla- 
med thorny, that he would not make peace with the King, and ſpare the 
lives of ſo many brave people, whom he only ſuffered to loſe time, and 
without giving them opportunity of Fighting made them wait for ou 
| crue 
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cruel Eremies, Famine and Winter , and that in ſuch places as their 
March would be difficult , though the Parthians themfelves were their 
Guides. This being ſeveral times reported to Anthony, he began to be 
more traQable ; yet he would not ſend to the Parthian, till he had cauſed 
inquiry to be made of theſe honeſt Barbarians, whether it were by their 
| Kings Order they had ſpoke to the Roman Soldiers:which when they had aſs 
ſured it was, conjuring them not to have theleaſt fear or jealouſie, he dif- 
patched one of his Friends to the King, to demand the * Enfigns and the , reed th 
Captives, that he might not ſeem to be content with an honourable Re- crafſus #sr: 
treat only ; to which anſwer was returned, That he ſhould not ſpeak of 
that, but that Peace, and a fate Retreat ſhould be granted him, on condi: 
tion he would ſpeedily depart, which he did few days after. 


Though he were very Eloquent in all Aſſemblies , whether Civil oo XVI « 
Military, yet ſhame and ſadneſs would not let him now ſpeak to his Ar- 
my himſelf. He gave Commiſſion to Domitius eAnobarbas to take his 
ace, and to exhort the Soldiers to be couragious ; ſome took it ill, think- 
ing he did it in ſcorn; but the greater part knowing the cauſe, the eaſilier 
"compoſed themſelves to his thoughts. As he was deſigning with him- 
ſelf to return the way he came through the naked Deſerts, a certain Mar- 
dian, of whoſe Courage and Fidelity the Romans had trial in the Fighe 
for defence of the Engines , and who knew the manner of the Par- 
thians living, came to him, and adviſed him to take his March by the 
Foot of the Mountains, which lay on the right hand , and not to expoſe 
his Army loaden with Arms, to ſuch infinite numbers of Archers on 
Horſe-back in Plains fo vaſt, and without any covert ; for that Phraates 
had no other deſign, but to fall upon him, when by fair words he had made 
him leave his Trenches; and therefore he offered himſelf, both to lead 
them a ſhorter way, and in which they ſhould find abundance of whatever 
was neceſſary for the Soldiers. Anthony propoſed this in Council, not 
ſeeming to diſtruſt the Peace agreed on by the Parthians, but telling them 
he ſhould be well ſatisfied to take a ſhorter way,by which they ſhould find 
good Villages, and that nothing elſe was tobe done, but to take good ſe- 
curity of the Mardian : And he of himſelf deſired he might be bound till 
they had reached 4rmenia; and thus bound, put himſelt at the Head of 
the Army, and led them two days without any alarm : but on the third, 
whilſt -22thony thought of nothing leſs than the Parthians ;_ and that up- 
on the aſſurance of the Peace, the Army marched without ſtanding on 
their Guard, the Mardian eſpying the Bank of a River newly broken, and 
the way, by which they were to pals, full of Water ; he judged the Par- 
thians had done it to put a ſtop to the Romans, by making difficult the 
paſſage, and ſhowing it to- Anthony, adviſed him to prepare to receive the 
Enemy. The Roman General preſently Martialled his Army , _— 
between the Ranks ſpaces for the Darters and Slingers to make their dil- 
charges. At the ſame time the Parthians appeared , perſwading them- 
ſelves they ſhould now compaſs in the Army , and defeat them ; but the 
light-armed Foot drawing off to receive them, charged them {ſo briskly, 
that after many wounds given and taken they retreated; yet for ſeveral 
times they renewed the skirmiſh, till the Gaul Horſe marched againit 
them in a Body, and treated them ſo ſeverely, that the remainder of that 
day they durſt attempt them no more. thorny, by this affault, know- 
ing what he had to do hereafter, made the Army March in Battalia on 
four Fronts , 'linining not only the Rear , but likewiſe the Flanks wit 
| | Darters 
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Darters and Slingers,and giving Order to the Horſe to repulſe the Enemy,if 
they came to attack them, but not to purſue them too tar, after they had 
chaſed them back; ſo that the Parthians, after having thus followed them 
four days with equal loſs, began to give it over, and making the ground 
of their departure to be the approaching Winter, diſpoſed themſelves on 
the morrow to leave off the purlut. | 


The day before they were tobe gone, one of fthonies Captains, called 
Flavins Gallus, a Valiant and Worthy Man, requeſted a greater number 
of the Light-armed Foot, for defence of the Rearguard, and ſome part 
of the Calvalry from the Wings, as if he had ſome brave exploit to put 
in execution. Having obtained his deſire, he ſet himſelf to chaſe back 
the Enemies, that came to skirmiſh, not as before, retreating in his Bo- 
dy, as ſoon ashe had made them give ground ; but charging them home, 
and obſtinately maintaining the Fight, which being obſerved by thoſe who 
maintained the Rearguard, hay recalled him for fear leſt _ divided 
from the Artny , the Enemy ſhould encompaſs him. *Tis ſaid farther , 


that 7itivs the Queſtor ſtaid the Enſigns to make him return, reproving; 


4 


him for looſing ſo many brave Men; but that Ga/las quarrelling with him, 
and bidding him meddle with his own Afﬀairs, he left him, and joyned with 
the main Body. Gallxs charging forward on the Enemy , with two 
much heat, found himſelf beſet in the Rear, and on all fides oppreſſed 
with Showers of Arrows, ſo that he was forced to ſend for aid ; in which 
the Colonels of the Legions, and among the reſt Canidizs, who had much 
power with -thony, ſeem to have committed a great fault z for where- 
as they ought to have marched with all their Force thither, they ſent 
only ſome few Cohorts ; - andas thoſe were defeated, others, not obſerving 
that by this means the Army would by little and little be put to the rout, 
and had been ſo, if Zthony himſelf had not ſpeedily made in with all 


ers, and ſtanding the ſhock of the Enemy, ftop'd them ſhort, and hindred 


£ the Vanguard ; but now theithird Legion advancing athwart the Fly- 


their paſſing farther. There were no leſs than three thouſand men flain 
in this Engagement , and five thouſand brought off wounded, among 
whom was Gallss thruſt through and through with four Arrows, of which 
he dyed not long after. 4thony went among the Tents to viſit the o- 
thers, comforting them, and weeping himſelt out of grief and compaſ- 
ſion ; but they rejoycing to ſee him, took him by the hand, and pray'd 
him to take care of his own health, and not aMiQt himſelf any more. 
They called him their Emperour, and told him their wounds were all 
healed, whilſt they ſaw him well. And indeed, there-appears not in all 
that Age to have been any General that had an Army ſo vigorous, ſo 
brave, and ſo patient; and if we have regard to the reſpe& and obedi> 
ence they bore him, as well great as ſmall, Officers as Soldiers , and the 
high account they made of his favour , preferring it before their own 
fatety, or their very lives ; certainly he yielded to none of the Ancient Ro- 
mans, and ſurely they were diſpoſed to it by many Motives, by his Noble- 
neſs, his Eloquence, his Uprightneſs , his Liberality both frequent and 
co and by the ſweetneſs of his familiar Converſation : but above all 
is tenderneſs and compaſſion for the afflicted, and the care he took to 
ſee them furniſhed with all things neceſſary, made the ſick and wound- 
ed almoſt as well ſatisfied , as if they had been well. Now this ViQto- 
Ty had fo raiſed the Enemies hearts, before almoſt tired and deſpairing, 
that they paſſed that night near the Camp in hopes e'er long to bs plun- 
dring 
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ring the Publick Treaſure and find the Tenys deſerted. On the morrow 
they aſſembled in far greater Numbers, {o that it is thought they could not 
be leſs then forty thouſand Horle, 1e King ſent thoſe of his own train 
one after another, as to an evident and aſſured vietory ( for as for himſelf 
he never engaged in perſon.) In the mean time thorny deligning tomake 
an Oration to his Soldiers would have put on a fad coloured habit to move 
the more Compaſſion, but his Friends diſwading him from it, he came to 
the Aſſembly in the Habit of General, he praiſed thoſe had behaved them- 
ſelves well, and declaimed againſt thoſe that fled, of whom the firſt de- 
fired him to be of good Courage, and the laſt having given reaſons for 
their flight offered themſelves to be decimated or what other puniſhment 
he pleaſed, ſo that he would forbear to aflict himſelf, and to look ill upon 
them: Thereupon lifting up his eyes to heaven, he beſought the Gods, 
that if any Divinity were jealous of his paſt happineſs, they would let all 
the miſeries wherewith he was threatned to fall upon his own head, and 
*oive Victory to the reſt of the Army. The next day they again ſet forward 
in better Order, ſo that the hopes of the Parthians who atlailed them be-. 
gan to decay,. for they thought they were come to Pillage and Plunder and 
not to fight ; but finding themſelves ſhfly beat back by the Roman Piles, 
which the Soldiers now diſcharged with a wonderful Alacrity, they once 
again were forced to give ground. Yet ceaſed they not from following the 
Roman Army, and one day as they galled them with their Arrows, whilſt 
they were deſcending a little Hill, the Targetiers faced about, and after 
having received the light Armed Foot into the Ranks, {et their Knees to 
the ground, and Ranging their Bucklers one above another, formed a 
* Teſtudo, where the Bucklers riſing by degrees Reſembled in ſome mea- * 5; cated b46 
_ fure the Seats of a Theater. And indeed tliis was an Excellent Rampire res 
againſt the Arrows for they {lid away on both ſides the Teſtudo. The Par- —=or-o 
thians thinking the Romans were thus ſet down out of wearineſs,giving oyer 
their Bow's came to charge them at Puſh of Pike, but they Riſing all at once- 
and giving a great ſhout, with their Piles broke the foremoſt Ranks, and 
forced the reſt to Flight. 


But in the mean time Famine began ſorely to oppreſs the Army, for the XVIIE 
Soldiers being continually in Fight, could not range abroad for Proviſions, 
beſides there wanted Mills,the greateſt part being left behind becauſe eithe:v 
Beaſts of Catriage were dead, or imployed to carry the ſick and wound- 
ed,-1o that *tis Kid Buſhel of Wheat, hens Meaſure, was ſold for fifty 
Drams, and Barly Bread for its weight in Silyer, they were forced at laſt 
to eat Roots and Herbs, and becauſe they found but few that were known 
they wetemneceſſitated to make -experiment of all they met with, and un- 
happily fell upon an Herb that cauſed Madneſs, and in the concluſion 
proved death, for as ſoon as any had eaten of it, they loſt their Underſtand- 
mg and Memory, and fell to turning upſide down, and removing all the 
Stones they met with, believing they were at work upon ſome very ſeriqus 
matter, ſo that all the Camp was filled with People rooting up, and remo- 
ving Stones from one place to another, who at laſt died vomiting of 
Cholor. Wine was''the Cure for.this Diſtemper, but it was not to be 
had, inſomuch that *tis ſaid 4utbory ſeeing ſo,many of his People die, and 
the Parthians ſtill at his heels, often cryed ont, Oh the ter thouſand! Ad- 
miring thoſe ten thouſand Men who under the ConduCt of Yenophon march- 
ed a much longer way making their retreat from the Plains of ZBaby/orn to 
the Sea without looſing ſo much as one Man' though in their way they 
©; Q_2 were 
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were often aſſaulted by far greater Numbers of Enemies. The Parthians 
ſeeing they could not hinder the Romans March, nor engage them to di- 
vide one from the other, and that they had been often beaten, began again 
to talk civilly to thoſe, went abroad for Corn and Forrage, ſhowing them 
their unbent Bows and telling them that now they might freely go, and in- 
deed there appeared only ſome AMedes, who patled a day or two's march 
farther, without committing any Att of Hoſtility, 'but only under pretence 
to ſecure the Towns diſtant from the great Road. After theſe Civiliries 
and Fair words, the Romans were ſomewhat .more hearty. Anthony him- 
ſelf grew a little pleaſant and began to have ſome inclination for the way 
of or plain, becauſe it was toid him, that there was greater conveniency 
of Water then in the Mountains. As he had reſolved it,one of the Enemies 
called Mithridates, Couſin to that Moneſes who had fled for refuge to 
Anthony, and to whom hehad given three Cities, came to the Camp, and 
asked for any one that could talk with him, either in the Syrian or Parthian 
Tongue. Alexander of the City of Antioch a truſty Friend of Anthonies * 
preſenting himſelf, the Parthian after having told him, that what he did 
was for Moneſes ſake, asked him if he ſaw far afore thoſe high Mountains 
that touched one another. He making Anſwer he ſaw them well. The 
Parthians ( faid the other) lie there in Ambuſh with all their Forces (for 
this Plain extends it ſelf as far as thoſe Mountains) and there they wait 
for you out of hopes that giving credit to their fair words, you will leave 
your Road to Croſs the Plain. In the other way you have nothing to ſuffer 
but Labor and Thirſt to which you are already accuſtomed, but if you en- 
gage in this, Anthony will ſcarce come better off then Craſſus. And ha- 
ving {aid thus much he departed. This being reported to Anthony he was 
afraid, and conferred with his Friends, and with the AZardza»,whom he 
found of the ſame judgment, for he knew that the way of the Plain though 
there were no Enemy to be feared, was hard to find, and many difficult 
paſſes whilſt all the inconvenience of the other was want of water only for 
one days march. Determining therefore to take the way of the Moun- 
tains and to depart the ſame night, Orders were given to the Soldiers to: 
furniſh themſelves with water, and becauſe the moſt part wanted Veſlels, 
they filled their Head-pieces and certain skins ſewed together. The Army 
was already ſet forward, when the Parthians having intelligence of it, 
contrary to their cuſtum followed them by night. About break of day they 
came up with the Rearguard, and fell upon them, tired as they were with 
* Thirty Miles, Travel-and want of {leep, for that night the Romans had marched * twa: 
« thing «mt hundred and forty Furlongs, and did not believe the Enemy could be fo 
though ſs good 1098 upon them, which made them almoſt looſe their Courage, beſides 
en Hiſtorian their thirſt encreaſed with their Fight, being forced to fight and march 
44 Ki together. Mean while the Vanguard met with a River clear and cool, 
but whoſe falt and venemous waters, ulcerated the bowels as ſoon as they 
were drunk, and provoked an intolerable thirſt. The. 1/ardian had gr- 
ven notice to the Soldiers of it, but that could not hinder them, though 
forbad it never ſo much from drinking. Anthony himſelf came amongft 
them, and conjured them to have yet a little patience, ſhewing them 
that they werenot far from another River where they might drink, and 
that henceforward the way was craggy and unaccefſible tor Horſe, and 
therefore the Enemy muſt of neceſſity retire; at the ſame time he cauſed 
the Retreat to be Sounded, that at leaſt the Soldiers might a little refreſla 
themſelves in the ſhade. - 
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As they pitch'd their Tents, and that the Parthians were retired, ac- 
cording to their Cuſtom. . 44ithridates came again, and Alexander goi 
out to meet him, he adviſed him to raiſe the Camp, after the Army had 
never ſo little refreſhed themſelves, and to march with all the ſpeed they 
could paſt the other River, for that was the bounds of the Parthians, be- 
yond which they wonld not go. This advice being brought to Anthony , 
heſent to the Parthians by Alexander Cups and Veſſels of Gold, of which 
he took as much as his Coat would cover. The reſt of this days March 
was without any Alarm, but the night following was troubled by the 
Romans themſelves, who made it both hurtful and dangerotis ; for they 
killed thoſe who had any Gold or Silver to rob them, plundered the pub- 
lick Treaſury loaden on the Beaſts of Carriage, and at laſt, Anthony's owrl 
Equipage; even to his neceſſary Veſſels and Tables of ineftimable price , 
which the Thieves broke in pieces , and divided amongſt them, that 
occaſioned ſo great a tumult, and ſo ſtrange an affright (for they thought 
the Enemy already maſter of the Baggages) that Anthony having called 
to him one of his Guards, named Ramans , who was his freed Man, he 
forced him to promiſe him upon Oath to run him through with his Sword; 
as ſoon as he ſhould command it, and to cut off his Head, left he ſhould 
fall into the power of the Enemy, or be known when he was dead. This 
diſcourſe having drawn tears from thony's Friends: The Mardian came 
to intreat him to take Courage, by telling him, that by a certain moiſt and 
freſh Wind very pleaſant to the Noſtrils, he knew well they were not 
for from the River,which he gueſſed beſides by the length of the way they 
had gone ; and the time (for the night was far ſpent) At the ſame time 
they brought him word, that all the Tumult was occaſioned by the ava- 
rice of the Soldiers, who had plundered one another ; wherefore that he 
might put in order this troubled and diſperſed multitude, he made a halt ; 
about break of day, the Tumult being quite calmed, every oric began to 
fall into his Rank, when ona ſudden the Rearguard felt the Parthian Ar- 
rows; the Light-armed Foot was preſently commanded our, and the Tar- 
getiers, as before, formed a Teſtudo againſt the Enemies ſhot, who durft 
not approach them too nigh. Atlaſt, having fought in this manner for 
ſome little way, the Vanguard perceived the River, where being arrived, 
the Horſe was ſent out againſt-the Parthians, arid they began to paſs over 
the ſick. The Fight by little and little grew colder, for the Parthians at 
the ſight of the River unbent their Bows, telling the Romans they might 
paſs without any fear, and highly commending their Courage: When 
they were got on the other ſide, they repoſed themſelves at letfure, then 
ſet forward on their March, not confiding too much in the words of the 
Parthians ; and fix days after their laſt Fight, they arrived on the Banks 
of Araxis, a River which divides //edia from Armenia, they thoughtit 
both deep and rapid ; and there was a rumour ſpread, that the Enem 
was coming to encounter them at their paſſage : but after they had happt- 
ly croſſed it, and -ſaw themſelves in ſecurity, in the Territories of {rmentay 
as if they had gained a Port after a Storm ; they adored the Earth, em- 
bracing one another, and weeping for joy ; yet it happened, that coming 
into a Country abundant in all things, after ſo long a ſcarcity, they fo 
overcharged their Stomachs, rhat many of them fell ſick, either of the 
Dropſie or Colick. A»thony , out of danger , took a Muſter of his Ar- 
my, and found that he had loſt in this Expedition twenity thouſand Foot, 
and four thouſand Horſe, of which more than half dyed of ficknels. _ 
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his departure from about P/raates till this time, he had made ſeven and 


- - rewenty days March without reſting, during which he had fought eighteen 


times againſt the Parthians with advantage : But theſe Victories were to 
no purpoſe; for not being able to purſue the Enemies far after he had 
routed them, they remained imperfeQt. . Now it is firmly believed, thar 
Artabaſus, King of Armenia, was the' cauſe that Anthony gained not an ab- 
ſolute Viftory ; for had he had with him the ſixteen thouſand Horſe 
armed after the manner of the Parthians , and accuſtomed: to fight with 
them, which that King led back out of AZedza, the- Parthians fo many 


times overcome, could never have rallied, becauſe that after the Romans 


had routed them,the Armenians following the chaſe,had made it a perfect 
Vitory. Wherefore all men adviſed Anthony to puniſh Arrabaſus; but 
he thought he did more prudently, not to reproach him with his perfidi- 
ouſneſs. On the contrary, he remitted nothing of the Honour and Civi- 
ty he uſvally ſhewed him, becauſe he ſaw his Army weak, andina tyred 
condition: but making another Voyage into Armenia, he obliged him by 
fair words to come and mect him ; and having arreſted him, led him 
Captive to Mexandria, whither he entred in Triumph, which much dit- 
pleaſed the Romans, who were vexed that he communicated the Honours 
of their Cities to the Egyptians : but this happened in the time of the 
Declination of the Republick. After this, the Kings of the Medes and 
Parthians quarrelled about the Roman Spoils ; wherefore the Median ſee- 
ing himſelt the weakeſt, and fearing to looſe his Kingdom , ſent to -4-- 
thony to engage him to begin the War afreſh, offering him to that effeX 
his Forces, and his Alliance. - Upon theſe offers the Roman conceived 
great hopes, becauſe he believed that to have ſubdued the Parthians, he 
wanted nothing but Archers and Horfemen, which now offered of them- 
ſelves : he was therefore reſolved to paſs into Armenia, with deſign to. 
make-a conjunCQion of his Forces, with thoſe of the Mede on the Banks of 
Araxes ; and fo go together to make War upon the Parthians ; but be- 
ing prevented by the diſſentions of Ofavins and Cleopatra, he referred this 
Expedition to another Seaſon, though *tis ſaid the Parthians were at this 
time divided among themſelves. He notwithſtanding once afterwards re- 
turned to Zedia, where having contracted an Alliance and Friendſhip 
with that King, he demanded one of his Daughters, whom he married 
to one of his Sons he had by Cleopatra; and that done , he returned, 
- ru--og of the Civil Wats , which now began to break out into a 
me. | 


7 he End of the Parthian W ar. 
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L He importance of this Far, and the Power of Mithridates. It. 7he 
Foundation of the Kingdom of Bithynia. IIL Foundation of the 
Kingdom of Cappadocia, and the cauſe or pretence of the Roman Wars 
re; Mithridates. IV. Mithridates ſends Pelopidas #0 the Roman 
ommiſſerics to complain of Nicomedes. V.: Mithridates fieſes 0» Cap* 
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 padocia for his Son, ard Pelopidas in vain remonſtrates the State of 
Matters to. the Roman Commiſſaries. . VI. The. beginning of the War 
by the firſt \Battel between Nicomedes , ard the Liewtenants of Mithri- 
dates , wherein Nicomedes is defeatedii.. VIlL. Swndry ſuccefſes of Mi- 
thridates Arms. VIIL TZhe Commiſſion of this War given to Sylla , 
and the Maſſacre of the Italians in Aſia. IX. The Siege of Rhodes by 
Mithridates, who #s forced to raiſe it. X. The Sage of the Port of Pire- 
und; ad of Athens by Sylla. * XI 7he/City of. Athens raken and ſagÞ a, 
ana-after it the Port of Pirzum. XII. The, Battel between Sylla and Arche- 

* laus, near Cheronea, where Sylla defeats Archelans. "XINL \Mithridates 
cruelty to the Tetrarchs of Aſia, and Inhabitants of the Iſland of Chios. 
XIV. The fight between Sylla and Archelaus near Orchomene , where 
Archelaus is beatev. XV. The Actions of Fimbria, and the ſecond ſacking 
of Troy. XYI. The firſt accommodation betwixt Mithridates and-the Ro- 
mans. XVII. 7he death of Fimbria ; Sylla's ſettlement of Aſia, and re- 
turn to Rome. XVIII. 7he ſecond /Par with Mithridates by Murzna, 
which ſoon ends with 4 ſecond Peace. - XIX. The beginning-of the third 
War of the Romans againſ} Mithridates, wherein he at firſt hath the ad- 
vantage. XX. Lucullus beimg Conſul., hath Commiſſion for this War , 
raiſes the Siege of Cylica, and beſteges Mithridates, to the loſs of his whole 
Army. XXI. Many Fights between Lucullus and Mythridates, who is at 
Laſt forced tarretire 40 Tigranes. , XXII. Lucullus makes Yar on Tigra- 
nes, aud Nithridates together , and after many Vttories is revoked. 
XXII. Pompey's Yar againſt the Pirates. XXIV. Pompey's attions a- 
gainſt Mithridates , who forſakes his Kjngdom, XXV. Pompey*s Con- 
queſts in Aſia. XXVI. Mithridates 'returns with new Forces , and pre- 
es to renew the. Var. XXV1II. His So Pharnaces confpires againſt him-: 

his Death and Elogy, .XXVIIL Pompey ſettles the Aſian Afairs, re- 

f turns to Rome, and enters in 7riumph. | F S 


Tthridates being dead, after having maintained War againſt 
the Romans for two and forty years;they added to their Em- 
pire Bithynia, Caappdocia, and all the Neighbouring Nations 
bordering on the Z«xixe Sea : and as the putting an end to ' 
P this War, raiſed their Courage ; ſo they ſubdued, as a con- 

fequence to it, all the reſt of C:/icia; the Provinces of Syria, which are 
Phenicia, Czlofyria and Paleſtine, with all the Upland nigh the Euphrates , 
which were never poſſeſſed by Mithridates : They impoſed Tributes pre- 
{ently on ſome of theſe people,but ſubjeCted not others to it, till ſome time 
after. As for Paphlagonia, Galatia, Phrygia, the Myſia contiguous to it, 
together with Zaza, Zonia, Caria, and other parts of Aſia, which depend- 
ed on the Kingdom of Pergamus , with the old Greece and Macedon, of 
which Aithridates was leiſed, they reduced them under their obedience , 
and impoſed Tributes on feveral Nations, that had never before paid them 
any- Tis for theſe Reaſons (as I imagine) they eſteemed this War of ſuch 
importance to them, that they Revere this Victory ſo Magnificent ; and 
that they gave (which remains to this our age) that General, under whoſe 
Conduct they had performed all theſe brave Aftions, the ſirname of Great, 
becauſe ofthe great numbers of Provinces, he cither reſtored to theirEmpire, 

or added by Conquetlt : beſides,alſo for the length of this War,andthe Gene- 

_ Tolity of Aithridates, who was both powerful and indefatigable, (as he ſuf- 


ficiently made appear) for he had more than four hundred Ships of his own, 
; : and 
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and hath ſomteimes had in Arms fifty thouſand Horle, add 'two hundred 
and fifty thouſand Foot, with all Engines of War, and Arms neceſſary for 
ſo great a Multitide, He was likewiſe ſupported by the Kings and So- 
veraigns of 4rmenta, Stythia, and all thoſe Nations inhabiting from Pox- 
rus, and the Palus Meotis to the Thracian Boſphorus. He was fent 
likewiſe to make Alliance with ſome of the principal men of Rome, who 
were then engaged in a troubleſome Civil War, and ſome of which had 
fieſed on $paz, he treated with the Gauls, that on that ſide he right de- 
fturb Zraly. He likewiſe filled the Sea from Galicia to rhe Pillars of Her: 
cales with Pyrates, who diſturbing Navigation, and hindring Traffick be- 
tween the Cities, cauſed for a long time great ſcarcity of Proviſions. In 
ſhort, he did and attempted all that was poſſible. Inſomuch, that all the 
people, from the Eaſt to the Weſt, found themſelves concerned iri theſe 
Commotions ; for either they were in Arms themſelves, or ſent Auxilia- 

Troops, or were tormented by the Corlaires, or by their Neighbours, 
or elſe for their Neighbours ſakes : So many diffetent intereſts there-were 
in this War. The Romans alone gain'd advantage by it : For after it was 
finiſhed, they extended their Empire from the Weſt, 2s far as Zuphrates: 
I could not poſſibly divide by Provinces: what 'paſſed in each, be? 
cauſe the moſt conſiderable Aftions wereogone attheſametime, and are 
link'd one within another : But I have treated of ther'apart where ever 


they would admit of a ſeparation, 


The Greeks are of opinion, that the Thracians, who went to the Wars 
of Zroy under Rheſ#s (their Captain being by a ſlain by Diomedes, as 
Homer ſays) retired themſelves to the Mouth of the Fuxine Sea, where 
there is but a ſmall ſtrait to pals over into 7hrace ; but for want of Ship- 
ing, a part of them ſtaid there, and called the Country Bebrycis ; and the 
reſt paſs'd over above Byzantium, to the place where the Bithynian Thra- 
cians inhabi, near the River Bithyas ; from whence being forced by Fa- 
mine, they returned to Zebricia, whoſe name they changed, arid called it 
Bithynia, from the name of the River they had lefr, and that name did 
perpetuate in their Deſcendants, there not being very great difference be- 
tween B:ithynia and Bebricia, This is the opinion of ſome : Others fa 
that Bithys, the Son of Fupiter and Zhrace, was the firſt King of Thrace 
and Bithynia, who gave names to theſe Regions. I was willing to ſay 
thus much of Bithynia, by way of Preface ; and I believe it likewife ne- 
ceſſary, being writing the Roman Hiſtory, to ſay ſomewhat of the nine 
and forty Kings that Reigned in this Kingdom,before the Romans became 
Maſters of it. Pruſias, firnamed the Hunter, had married the Siſter of 
Perſeus, King of Macedon. However, when the War happened between the 
Romans, and his Wives Brother, he remained Neuter ; and yet after Per- 
ſens was taken Priſoner, he went and preſented himfelt before the Roman 
Captains, (in his Gownand Slippers, witha Hat on, and his Head ſhaven, 
juſt like thoſe Slaves, to whom their Maſters had given liberty by will ; 
and to all this ridiculous dreſs, he had a villanous aſpe&t, and was very low 
of ſtature) when he came near the Captains, he told them in Latin, 7 am 
the freed man of the people of Rome : at which _ burſt out ina laughter; 
and ſent him to the City, and he appearing the ſame ridiculous Creature 
at Rome, obtained favour. Not long after, being fallen at variance witlx 
Attalus, King of that part of Aſa, which _ about Pergamns, he in ho- 
ſtile manner invaded his Country ; which being come to the Senates 
knowledge, Deputies were lent to -_- forbidding him to proceed any 


far- 
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farther in a War againſt At «vs, Friend and Allie of the people of Rome z 
and when he ſeemed ſomewhat unwilling to obey the Deputies, vigorouſly 
charged him, either to comply with the Orders of the Senate, or come 
only with a thouſand Horſe upon the Frontier, where ttalus expetted 
him with a like number to decide the difference by Combar ; he delpiſing 


' the ſmall numbers that were with Attaius, and hoping by this means 


eaſily to defeat him, ſent ſome of his before to givenotice, that he would 
be ſuddenly at the place appointed with his thouſand Horſe : but hecame 
with his whole Army, as it he were to give Battel. Ata1us, and rhe Ro- 
man Commillaries, who had intelligence of it, eſcaping ſeveral ways, he 
came and took their Baggage, which they were forced to leave behind , - 
and went and beſieged a City, called VVicephoria, took it, raſed it, and 
ſet fire on their Temples. After which he purſued trrals ſo doſe, thar 
he block'd him up in Pergawns. Hereupon the Senate ſent other Commil- 
faries,who ordered him to pay all the damages Atralus had ſuſtained in this 


- War, which ſo terrified him, that he obeyed , retired, and for intereſt 


delivered up immediately to Ltta/ns twenty Ships with Decks, and agreed 
to pay him at a certain day, five hundred Talents of Silver , according 
to the Order of the Commiſſaries. He was very cruel, and therefore 
hated by his SubjeRs ; but his Son /Vicomede was extremely beloved,where- 
fore his Father growing jealous , ſent him to ſojourn at Rome ; from 
whence, hearing thathe was there likewiſe 1n good eſteem, he gave him 
Commiſſion to demand of the Senate a releaſe of the money he ſtill owed to 
Attalus, He had ſent 41enas to afſilt him in the ſoliciting the Afﬀair, 
with private Order to ſay nothing to his Son, if it were granted , but if 
it were denyed, to kill him in the City ; and to favour his retreat, after 
the Murder, he cauſed to lye ready near unto Rome ſome Ships with twa 
thouſand Soldiers. eras ſeeing the releaſe would not be granted, (be- 
cauſe Andronicus ſent by Atalus to oppoſe the Demand, had made it ap- 
pear that the ſum adjudged came far ſhort of the damages he had ſuſtain- 
ed) and that. on the other ſide Vicomedes was much eſteemed at Rome, 
knew not what to reſolve on. He durſt neither undertake to kill him, 
nor to return into Bithynia. In ſhort, he ſtaying at Rome after his Com- 
miſſion was expired, the young Prince came to ſee him, at which he was 
not at all diſpleaſed. They conſpired againſt Pruſias, and aſſociated in 
the conſpiracy Andronicus , the Envoy of Attalus, to the end he might 
perſwade his Maſter to afliſt Vicomedes, and to put him in poſſeſſion of 
the Kingdom of Birhynia, They came to this end together to Bernice , 
a little City of Fprre,where meeting _— on board by night to conſult 
what they had to do, after the Conterence they parted every one to 


| his own Ship. Morning being come, NVicomeze appeared onthe Hatches, 


in a Purple Robe, with a Diadem round his Head, after the manner of 
Kings. Azaronicns goes to him, and ſalutes him in the Quality of King, 
and with five hundred Soldiers he had there, joyns himſelf to his Train. 
Menas Icems ſurpriſed, asif he had not known of /Vicomedes being there, 
and conferring with his two thouſand Soldiers, ſeems at firſt extremely en- 
raged ; but atter ſome diſcourſe, Of two K:ngs which we have ({aid he) the 
one is at home, the other is abroad, wherefore conſider what you are to do for 
the futare,and conſider well, ſince on this opportunity depends your ſafety. 7 am 
of the opinion we ought to ſtick to him , who is likelieſt to become Maſter ; one 
zs old, the other young ; one is hated by the Bithynians, they deſire the other 
the moſt conſiderable perſ9ns of Rome love the youns Man; Andronicus, who 
has joyned with hint, promiſes the aſſiſtance of King Attalus , the next Neigh- 


bour 
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bour to Bithynia , 4 powerful and ancient Enemy of Prufias, To this he 


added the cruelty of the old King , the violences he had committed, the 
indignities he had done to an infinite number of people : and in ſhort, the 
publick hatred. And perceiving that the Soldiers did, as well as himſelf, 
abhorr his Crimes, he led them to /Vicomedes, and was the next after 41- 
dronicas that ſaluted him King, and ſubmitted to him with his two thou- 
ſand Men. +talus gladly received this young Prince, who went forth- 
with to him, and ſent to ſummon Pruſias to give his Son ſome Cities for 
his Reſidence, and ſome Lands for his Maintenance. He made anſwer, 
That he would c'er long give him all tratus his Kingdom, to the Con- 
queſt of which, he was already come into {ſa : And therewithal ſends 
to Rome, to make complaint of NVicomedes and Attalus, and to cite them 
to judgement. But {tal/us entred immediately into Bithynia, with thoſe 
Forces he had in readineſs, where by little and little, all the people de- 
clared for Nicomedes. As for Prufias , not truſting in any perſon, and 
hoping the Romans would diſingage him of this Aﬀair, he obtained from 
Dzgilles the Thracian, his Father-in-law , five hundred Soldiers, with 
whom he confided the guard of his perſon, and ſhut himſelf up in the 
Fortreſs of Nicea. The Deputies of Pruſias being come to Rome, the 
Pretor of the City, for ſome time, delay'd their Audience, becauſe he fa- 
voured Attalus his concerns. Art lerigth having introduced them into the 
Senate, he had Orders to make choice of three Commiſſioners to put an 
end to this War. Hechoſe three, of which one having formerly received 
a blow on the Head with a Stone, the Scars ſtill remained , which made 
his Viſage deformed; the ſecond was lame of his Feet; and the third was lit- 
tle better than a Fool ; which made Cato, ſcoffing at this Deputation, ſay, 
That it had neither Head, Feet,. nor Soul. The Commiſſaries being gone 
to Bithynia, ordered the Kings to lay down their Arms, upon which 1V3- 
comedes and Attalus made a {hew of yielding to the Authority of the Se- 
nate : but the Bithynians, whom they had fuborned, loudly declared, That 
they ſhould never be able to undergo the cruelty of Prſias, eſpecially now 
he had known their averſion to him : wherefore, becauſe the Senate had 

et heard nothing of theſe complaints , and fo the Commiſſaries could 
= no Orders concerning them, they returned without doing any thing, 
Pruſias ſeeing himſelf fruſtrated of the Romans aſſiſtance, on the reliance 
of which he had made no preparations,retired to Nicomedia, a very ſtrong 
place, where he reſolved to ſuſtain a Siege ; but the Inhabitants be- 
trayed their King, opening the Gates, and letting in Vicomedes and his 
Army; and Pruſias taking SanQtuary in the Temple of Z»piter,was ſlain 
by ordets: of his Son. Thus Yicomedes began to Reign in Bithynia, in- 
Read of his Father. After him his Son NVicomedes, firnamed Philopator 
ſucceeded, and was confirmed in his Kingdom by Decree of the Senate. 
Such was the State of Afﬀairs in Bithynia; and if any deſire to know 
more, the Grand-child of this laſt, called likewiſe Vicomedes , by his 
laſt Will and Teſtament, appointed the people of Rome Heir to this 
Kingdom. 


As for what concerns Cappadocia, 1 cannot certainly fay upon whom 
it depended before the time of the Macedonians, whether it had particu- 
lar Kings, or were a Province of Darius -his Kingdom : But it is like- 
ly that MNexander, going to War againit Darius, left theſe prog Tri- 
butary under their own Princes, becauſe we find that he reſtored 4miſa, 


a City which had been a Colony of the Athenians, to a popular admini- 
R > ftrrattort; 
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ſtration, according to the Cuſtom of the Anceſtors. The Hiſtorian Fie- 
ronymus ſays, He did not ſo much as come near theſe Nations ; and that 
to encounter Darizs, he took his March nearer the Sea by Pamphilia and 


| Cilicia, Perdiccas, who commanded the Macedonians after Aexarder , 


took Ariarathes, Governour of Cappadocia, and hanged him; whether it 
were for revolting , or to reduce that Country under the Macedonian 
Dominion, I know not. He gave to Ewumeres of C:irdis the Government , 
of that Province, who having been ſlain for ſhaking off the Macedonian 
Yoke ; Antipater,who had the Adminiſtration of the Afﬀairs of Macedon af 
ter Perdiccas , ſent Nicanor Satrapas into Cappadocia. Some time after 
diſſenſion happening among the Macedonians themſelves , 4ntigonus 
drove Zaomedon out of his Government of Syria, and ſeiſed it. Now he 
had for his particular Friend, Mithridates of the Blood Royal of Perſiz,and 
once. ſleeping, he dream'd that he ſowed Gold in a Field, and A:thrida- 
tes gathered it , and carryed it to Poxtus , upon which he made him 
Priſoner, and would have put him todeeth, bur he eſcaped, accompani- 
ed only with fix Horſemen,and fortifying himſelfin a certain Village of Cap- 
padocia, many others came in to him, and whilſt the Macedonians were en- 
gaged in other Afﬀairs, made himſelf Maſter of Cappadocia, and all the Nati- 
ons neighbouring on Poxtus. At length having mightily extended his Do- 
minion,he left to his Children a great ſcope of Country, over which they 
Reigned one after another, till this Mithridates, who had War with the 
Romans. But both the Kingdoms of Portrs and Cappadocia, having been 
joyntly poſſeſſed by the Succeſlors of the firſt Mirhridates ; it is of im- 
portance to know how they came divided, and who were Kings of Pox- 
zns, and who of Cappadocia. The firit, under whom the change began,was 
Mithridates Fuerzetes , who only ſtiled himſelf King of Poxtrs, hating 
the Cappadocians, and treating them like a conquered Country. He had 
made an Alliance with the people of Rome, and did effeQtually ſend them 
Auxiliary Shipping againſt the Carthaginians. There ſucceeded him his 
Son of the ſame name, with two ſfirnames , Fupator and Drionyſins, whom 
the Romans commanded to quit Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, who had put 
himſelf under the proteCtion of the people of Rome, and ſeemed to have 
more right to that Kingdom than the other, It's poſſible too, that being 
jcalous of the greatneſs of AMithridates Monarchy, they were glad of this 
pretence to divide it. However it were, the King obey'd. But Socrates, 
{irnamed Chreftus ( Brother of Nzcomedes, the Son of the firſt Vicomedes, 
and Grandchild to Pr«ſ7as, the ſame that had been confirmed in his King- 
dom of Bithyziz by the Decree of the Senate ) having ſome controver- 
fie with his Brother, was aſſilted by M7thridates, who lent him with an 
Army into Bithynia , where he ſciſed on the Kingdom, and at the ſame 
time Mithraas and Bagoas, having driven riobarzanes out of the King- 
dom of Cappadocia, wherein the Romans had eſtabliſhed him, placed 4 
rarathes in his ſtead, So that the Romans found themſelves obliged to 
reſtore /Vicomedes and Ariobarzanes each to his Kingdom. To this pur- 
ſe they ſent their Commiſſaries , of whom Afanins Aquilizes was the 
Chief, and gave Orders to Z. Caf;zs,who commanded in that part of a, 
with a little Army to affiſt them ; and likewiſe gave the ſame: commands 
to Eupator himſelf : but he, who had ſtill a pretence to Cappadocia, and re- 
membred thatnot long ſince the Romans had deſpoiled him of Phrygi2 (as 
we have ſaid in our Hiſtory of the Afﬀairs of Greece) would not concern 
himſelf. However, C://is and /7anins with thoſe Forces 'Cafſes had, and 
what they could raiſe in Phryz7a, re-eſtabliſhed NVicomed:s m nd 
; | riobar- 
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Ariobar zanes in Capt41ocia, and afterwards counſelled them both to make in- 
curſions into Mithridates his Country, and to pick with him any occaſi- 
on of War, aſſuring them that the Romans aſſiſtance ſhould not be want- 
ing;yet neither of them durſt attempt ſo powerful an Enemy: but when the 
Commiſſaries again preſſed them to it ; Vicomedes,who owed a great ſum 
of Money to the Commiſlaries, and the Captains, by the agreement made 
for his re-eſtabliſhment; and had likewiſe formerly taken up great ſums 
at intereſt from the Romans ſetled in Aſia, who now called them in, in- 
vaded (as it were whether he would orno) the Territories of Mithridates, 
pillaging all as far as the Gates of the City of Lmeſftris, without any ' op- 
poſition. For though the King of Portus had very good Forces rea- 
dy , yet he ſtill gave ground, that he might make his tale the 


better. 


But Nicomedes being returned with a booty of ineftimable value, 1:- 
thridates ſent Pelopidas to the Roman Captains and Commiſſaries, and 
though he knew they wiſhed for the War, and had been the caule of this 
rats vs he took no notice of it, expecting greater and more worthy 


cauſes of the War that was preparing. . He gave him in charge only to 


ſpeak of thatFriendſhip and Alliance he and his Father had with the Peo- 
ple of Rome. But (aid Pelopidas)) inſtead of. Proteiting him, you have 
taken from him Phrygia and Cappadocia, of which this laſt was the inheri- 
tance of his predeceſſors, and left to him by ſucceſſion from his Father ; and the 
other the recompenſe of his FVittory over Ariſtonicus, 4 recompenſe he received 
from your General, or rather which he bought with his -mony ; and now you 
ſuffer Nicomedes to ſtop up his paſſage from Pontus, and ſpoil all his Country 
as far as the Gates of Ameſtris. Mot but that the Kino was as you know [uf- 
ficiently powerful, and too well prepared to reſiſt him, Jar he would have you 
eye witneſſes of what has paſſed. And now you have ſeen it; Mithridates your 
Friend and Allie, begs you in quality of his Friends and Allies ( for thoſe 
are the Terms of the Treaty ) to ſuctour thoſe Nicomedes thus wrongs, or at 
leaſt impeach his farther violence. To this the Deputies from Vrcomedes 
made Anſwer. That it was not at this inſtant only, that Mithridates had 
laid Ambuſhes for him, that he had made Socrates his Brother t9 enter in 
Hoſtile manner into his Kingdom, who but for him had been quiet, and yielded 
to the right of Primogeniture in his Elder Brother. *Tis moſt true Gentlemen 
( ſaid the Chief of this deputation) Mithridates «/one ſtirr'd up that young 
Man to make War againſt him, whom the Senate and People of Rome had 
made King of Bithynia ; Zowhom do you think this injury was meant more 
than to you? and though by your Faiit the Kings of Aſia are forbid to medale 
with Europe, he with the hs injuſtice has feiſed cveral places in the Cher- 
ſoneſus ; all theſe Attions are but Signals of the violence he intends to you. 7ou 
may if you pleaſe wait = the effetts; for what mean his great preparations 
as if the War were already Declared? Why ſo many Auxiliary Troops of 
Thracians, Scythians, and ſo many other Neighboring Nations? He allies 
himſelf with the King of Armenia, ſends Apents into Egypt ani Syria to ſo- 
licite the Alliance of thoſe Kings, has already three hunzred Ships of War 
fitted, and is ſtill building more, having fetcht from Phoenicia aud Egypt 
Mariners and Pilots; ſuch mighty preparations are never made =P 
Nicomede, but 424inft you. He is exceeding dnory too, that having bought 
Phrygia of one of your Generals, that ſuffered himſelf to be over-reacht, you 
have commanded him toreſtore it as goods unjuſtly got. And as much vexed he 
is that you have given Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and fearing left your 


power ſhould encreaſe from day to day, the complaints He makes to you, _ 
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him only for « pretente to Arm, and aſſault you as ſoon as he ſhall find an occa- 
ſion, but it will be your wiſdom not to, ſtay till he openly declares himſelf your 
Enemy. Conſider more his ations, than his words,and for pretences of feigned 
friendſhip, do not forſake your true friends, nor ſuffer thoſe ordinances you have 
made concerning our Kingdoms to be ſcorned, and made invalid by one that is « 


common Enemy to us both. 


After the Deputy had thus ſpoken, Pelopidaz again deſired the Romans to 
be judges of the complaints made by Nicomedes..4nd for what remains ( laid 
he) you ſee the preſent State of Affairs, how Mithridates Dominion is 
leſſened, the entrance of the Sea ſtopt againſt him, infinite Spoils carried off 
his Lands, But we intreat you a ſecond time Gentlemen, either hinder Mi- 
thridates from being thus wrong'd, either defend him from oppreſſion, or ſuſfer 
him to defend himſelf without perplexing your affairs. Pelopidas ſpoke this 
{o fternly, that though before they had reſolved to ſupport /Vicomedes, yet 
now they would heark to them both as Judges, and becauſe they had 
ſome reſpe& for Pelopidas words, and could not reproach Aithridates 
with any breach of Alliance, they ſtuck at it a little, but after long Conſul- 
tation they at laſt Anſwered in theſe terms; Ye will neither have 
Nicomedes #o offend Mithridates, »or ſuffer any to make Far upon Nico- 
medes, for we judge it the intereſt of the Commonwealth not to ſuffer him to be 


wronged, 


v After they had pronounced this ſentence, Pe/op:das would have rejoyned, 

.Y* as not thinking it reaſonable , but they made him depart the Aſſembly, 
Wherefore 1Mihridates manifeſtly wrong'd by the Romans ſent his Son 
Ariarathes with a Powerful Army to ſciſe upon the Kingdom of Cappadocia, 
who preſently drove thence -2riobarzanes, and ſetled himſelf in his place. 
Whereupon Pelopidas going once more to the Commillaries, ſpoke to them 
in this manner. 


The Oration of Pelopidas. : 


OU have lately been told, Gentlemen, with what patiente Mithri« 
dates ſuffered Phrygia and Cappadocia to be taken from him contrary 
to all Reaſon : You made no account of the injuries doye by Nicomedes, even 

your ſight ; and when we had recourſe to your Friendſhip and Alliance, you An- 

 fwered us rather like Men accuſed than Accuſers, That your Republique would 

not have any injury done to Nicomedes, as if any one had done it. Tou then 

are the cauſe, if there hath lately paſſed any thing in Cappadocia to the pre- 

Jadice of yonr Republique ; for the diſdain wherewitb you treated us, and your 

feornful Anſwers obliged Mithridates to what he has done, and he is now ſend- 

ins Deputies to your Senate to ane, ime of you. Therefore if you pleaſe, find 

fome body to plead your cauſe ,, but he conjures you not to attempt any thing 

which & not reſolved on by the common conſent of the Senate and People of 

Rome, ard 70 yy ne the importance of this Var. Conſider that the King- 

* 2500 miles, 49 he holds by Succeſſion from his Father, is * twenty thouſand Furlongs in 
F--; length, and that he hath added to it, many Neighboring Nations, and among 
others Colchis full of Farlike People, of Greeks that inhabit on the Euxine 

Sea, and of Barbarians confining on them. That hz has Friends ready at his 


Service, Scythians, Taures, Baſternes, Thracians, Sarmatians, and in ſhort 
all 
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" all the people near Tanaus, Ifter, and the Palus Mzotis ; that Tigranes Xing of 
Armenia #s his Son in Zaw,and Arſaces King of the Parthians, his Friend : 
in concluſion, that he has s mighty power of Shipping, all either fitted or al- 
moſt ready with all their Gang. Beſides the Bithymans told you no lie in what 
they ſaid of the Kings of Egypt and Syria, for it's very likely if the Yar 
once begin,they will declare for us, and not only they, but your Provinces of 

Aſia, Greece and Africa. fs for Italy, the moſt part of it not able to ſuffer 

your boundlefſ Avarice is already revolted: and certainly it is matter of amaze- 

ment to all the HVorld, that not being yet able to ſuppreſs that War, you un- 

dertake Mithridates by ſetting on Foot intrigues, ſometimes with Nicomedes, 

ſometimes with Ariobarzanes, whilſt yet you make profeſſion to be our Friends 

ard Ales ; but it is only in appearance you are ſo, for in effett you treat us like 

Enemies. And if what has paſt diſpleaſe you, grve better Orders for the fu 

rare, prevent Nicomedes from farther offending your Friends ; which if you 

ao, I promiſe you on the behalf of King Mithridates, his Arms and Aſiſtance 

againſt your Allies in Italy which have revolied. If not, break off that ſpeci- 

9% and vain Friend(bip, or let us go toRome 4nd plead onr Cauſe. } 


Aﬀer Pelopidas had finiſhed this Diſcourſe,the Romans thinking it too 
infolent, Replyed,7hat they forbad Mithridates from _—_— any thing 

4inft Nicomedes, and ordained him to quit Cappadocia in which they would 
take care to reeſtabliſh Ariobarzanes. As for Pe/opidas,they enjoyned him a 
ſpeedy departure, no more to return unleſs the King diſpoſed himſelf to do 
what they delired. | 


With this Anſwer lie was ſent away, but under a good guard, that by 
the way he might not corrupt any Perſon ; and forthwith without expeCtin 
from the Senate and People of Rome, their advice upon a War of fac 
Importance, the Romans aſſembled all the Forces they could draw toge- 
ther in Bithynia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and * Gallogrecia of Afia. The * Galatiai 
Army which P. Craſſus commanded and deſigned for the guard of 4s *© 
being in a readineſs, and all the Auxiliary troops drawn to a head, they 
divided themſelves into three bodies. C:/irs went and encamped on the 
Confines of Birhynia and Galatia, Manins inthe paſſage by which 1+ 
thridates _ enter Bithynia, and Q.Oppins on the Frontiers of Cappado- 
ci4 : being all together about forty thouſand Men Foot and Horſe. They 
had likewiſe a Fleet commanded by Minucins Rufus and C. Populins to 
guard the mouth of the Poxtus. Beſides, /Vicomedes was likewiſe in Arms, 
to ſecond them with fifty thouſand Foot, and fix thoufand Horſe, all in 
good order. As for Mithridates,his Army alone conſiſted of two hundred 
and fifty thouſan1 Foot, and forty thouſand Horſe. He had three hundred 
| Ships of War, and three hundred Gallies,with all Stores, and Ammuni- 
tion neceſſary for ſo great a Fleet and Army. Two brothers called Ne- 
optolemus and Archelaus had the Command of all theſe Forces in quality of 
his Lieutenant Generals, but the King had his eye upon all, and did many 
things himſelf. As for the Auxiliary Troops, Archathias his Son brought 
him ten thouſand Horſe out of -4rmenia the Leſs. Dorilaus Commanded 
the Phalanxes, and Craterus one hundred and thirty Chariots armed with 
Scythes. Such were the preparations on both ſides, when at firſt 1Mrhri 
dates and the Romans Armed againſt each other, which was about the 
hundred ſixty ſixth Olympiad. The firſt Engagement was near the River 
Amniz, 10 a ſpacious plain, where Nicomedes, and Mithridates Generals 

| met. 
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met. As ſoon as they diſcovered one the other, they drew into Battalia. 
Nicomedes had all his Forces ; but Neoptolemus and Archelaus had only their 
light Armed Souldiers, ahd Arcarhias Horſe, with ſome Chariots : tor. the 

roſs of the Army was a great way diſtant, wherefore they eſpying a Rock 
1n the middle of the plain,ſent to poſſeſs it, that they might nor be incloſed 
by the Bithynians, who were much the greater number. Thoſe they 
ſent being driven back, Neoprolemus was more then ever in fear of being 
encompaſſed; wherefore he poſted in with - all | ſpeed poſſible -making 
Arcathias do the like. Vicomedes who knew him came to meet him, and 
now began a bloody battel, wherein the Bithynians Jy the ſtronger, 
and put their Enemies to the Rout ; but as they prefſed home upon them, 
Archelaus wheeling about from the left Wing, came and charged thoſe in 
the Rear, who thought they had been ViQtorious, and as ſoon as he had. 
made them face about, gave ground,that Veoprolemus might have time to 
Rally, as ſoon as he knew he was again in a Poſture, he renewed the 
charge, and the Chariots Armed with Scythes ay. violently driven in- 
to the Enemies ſquadrons, cauſed a ſtrange diſorder, fome they cutthrough 
the middle of the body, and tore others in quarters, which extreamly ter- 
rified the Bithynians : for they ſaw the one half of Men ſtill breathing, the 
trunks of bodies and other members hooked faſt, and drawn along by the 
Chariots, ſo that the horrour of theſe ſpeQtacles daunting them more then 
the fight it ſelf, fear fiefed them, and begot a wonderful hurly-burly in 
the Ranks. However though rchelazs preſſed upon them on one ſide, and 
MNeoptolemus and Arcathias were rallied on the other, they took heart, and 


. facing both ways defended themſelves generouſly for a good ſpace, till ſuch 


time as Vicomedes after a dreadiul ſlaughter of his Men fled with the reſt 
to Paphlagonia. After this Victory (1n which Aithridates Phalanx was 
not concern'd) MVicomedes Camp fell into the Victors power who found 
therein good ſtore of Silver, and took a great Number of Priſoners, whom 
the King treated kindly, ſending them home to their houſes, and giving 
them Money to bear their charges that he might make his Clemency 
known to his Enemies themſelves. But if M7rhridates rejoyced at this firſt 
ſucceſs, the Roman Generals were no leſs ſtartled at it. They began to 
perceive they had kindled this important War without the Senates Or- 
ders, with more Raſhneſs then Prudence-; They obſerved how great Num- 
bers of theirs had been defeated by a handful of Men, who had neither 
aſhſtance from any advantage of ground, or any -miſcarriage in the 
Bithynians, but only by the vertue of the Leaders and: Valour of the 


Soldiers. 


After this, \Vicomedes retired into Manins Camp; and Mithridates en- 
camped on Mount Soroba, which ſeparates Portus and Brithynia. One day 
his Scouts which were a hundred $zrmatian Horſe, met with eight hun- 
dred of Vicomedes Men,of whom they took many Priſoners, whom A7:chr#- 
aates ſent likewiſe into their Country, after furniſhing them with where- 
withal to live by the way. Another time as Marirs retreated, Nicomedes 
beans gone to find out Caſſius, Neoptolemus and Nemanes the Armenian 
purſued him, and about the * ſeventh hour overtook him at a Village 
called Pachia,and forced him to fight : he had four thouſand Horſe,and ten 
times as many Foot of whom they killed tenthoufand,and took three hun- 
dred priſoners whom Mithridates,cauſed to be brought before him, and 
then diſmiſſed as he had done the others, that he might gain the hearts of 
his Enemies. A4azzzs loſt all his Baggage, and flying along the ſide of the 


River 
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River - Sangara _ over it by night, and —_ to Pergamus. Caſſius, 
Nicomedes, and all the Roman Commiſſaries, ſeeing themſelves every 
where thus ill-handled, went and poſted themſelyes at Zeontecephalus the 
ſtrongeſt place in Phrygia, where they began to make new Levies of 
Souldiers, they .Enrolled the Artifticers, Laborers and Plough-men, and 
all Men of what ſort ſoever that could be. found in Phryzi2 capable to bear 
Arms, whom for a while they began to exerciſe, but finding them ſo un- 


handy and improper for War, that they could never be made ſerviceable; 


they forbore any longer tormenting thoſe poor People, and after having 
diſmiſſed them, retired, Caſjvs to Apamea, Nicomedes to Pergamss, and 
Manius towards Rhodes. Thoſe who had the Guard of the mouth of 
Pontus, hearing this News, not only quitted their Station, but likewiſe 
Nicomedes his Ships asa prey to Mithridates, Thus the King of Portus be- 
ing by one only blow become Maſter of all B:#hyzia went through all the 
Cities ſetling neceſſary Orders ; from thence he paſſed into Phryzia, where 
lodging his Army in the ſame place where Mexander had lodged, he took 
it for a happy preſage, to have ſpent one night in the place where that 
Great Conqueror had once encamped. Proceeding forward he overrun 
the reſt of Phrygia, Myſia, and all the Provinces which the Romans had 
newly Conquered in {ia, and ſending abroad his Captains ſeveral ways 
he ſubdued Zycia, Pamphilia, and all that ſtood in his way as far as ona: 
There was only Zaodicea near the River Zz:cus that oppoled him, becauſe 
that 0. Oppivs was retired thither with his Horſe, and the Mercenary 
Soldiers. Butwhen a Herald ſent from the King told the inhabitants that 
the King promiſed Indempnity to all thoſe of Zaodicea, provided they 
Would deliver Oppins into his hands, they ſent away the Mercenary Sol- 

diers, and carried Oppivs to Mithridates with LiQtors marching before him 
inderifion. The King did him no injury, but cauſing him to be unbound, 
carried him every where along with him, well-pleaſed to ſee a Roman Ger 
neral his Priſoner. Sometime after Manins Aqnilius, Chief of the Com- 
miſſion and Principal Author of the War,was taken, but he was not treat- 
ed ſo kindly, they carried him about mounted on an Als, from City tg 
City, and forced him to proclaim aloud as he went that he-was anins, 
and at laſt at Pergamus, poured melted Gold into his mouth to reproach 
the Romans of Corruption and Covetouſneſs. Athridates having placed 
Governors in all places, ashe went, paſſed along to agneſis, Epheſus and 
Mitylene, where he was received with ſo great applauſe, that the Epheſi- 
ans threw down the Roman Statues that were in their City, for which they 
were not long after chaſtized. ., Then returning into /onia he took Stra- 
tonicea, where. he made the inhabitants pay a great Sum of Money, and 
proord a Garriſon. Here he fell in love with a very beauteous Virgin whom 

e took into the Number of his Wives, if any deſire to know her name, ſhe 
was called Monima the Daughter of Philopemenr, he likewile by his Lieu- 
tenants made War againſt the Magneſians, Paphlagonians and Lycians 
who would not yet wholy ſubmit. 


Whilſt Mithridates was doing theſe things, the Senate and People of 
Rome having intelligence of the firſt Irruption into Aſia, decreed that an 
Army ſhould be ſent againſt him, though they were embroiled with n- 
teſtine ſeditions,and had then a War with their Allies, which lay heavy up- 
on them by reaſon that almoſt all the People of 7raly revolted againſt them 
' one after another. The Conluls drawing the Provinces by lot ; 4 fell to 


Cornelius Sylla, together with the Commiſſion of the War againſt ATE 
: Z ates ; 


Vith 
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dates, and becauſe there was no Mony in the Treaſury, it was Decreed by 
the Senate that all which uma Pompilius had conſecrated to the Gods to 
make Publick Sacrifices, ſhould be ſold. So much was the publick ho- 
nour conſidered in this neceſſity. However they ſold but a part, from 
which they raiſed nine thouſand pound weight of Gold, whuch ſufficed 
for the expence of this War, for as great as it was they madeule of no 
more. Sylla was detained a long time by the ſeditious, as we have related 


inthe Hiſtory of the Civil War. Mean while A7thridates ſlept not. He 


made ready a great Number of Ships to ſend againſt thoſe of XKhodes. He 
wrote private Letters to all the Governours of his Provinces, and the 
Magiſtrates of all his Cities,by which he ordained that on the thirtieth day 
from the date the whole multitude ſhould fall upon all the Italians they 
could find, with their Wives, Children and Houſhold-ſervants that were 


 talians, and after having cut their throats, throw them out upon the 


Dunghils without Burial, Confiſcating their goods, one half for the King, 
and the other for thoſe that ſlew them. He likewiſe commanded at the 
ſame time to publiſh by ſound of Trumpet, ſtrict prohibitions to all per- 
ſons,under the penalty of a great fine,either to bury the dead or conceal the 
living,with a recompence to ſuch as ſhould diſcover any that were hid, that 
the {lave who ſlew his Maſter ſhould be free, and the Debtor that ſlew his 
Creditor releaſed of one half of his Debt. This Private Order being di- 
ſpatched to all parts, and the day appointed come, all 7a was filled with 
infinite Examples of horrible Cruelty, ſome of which we will relate, The 
Epheſians after having pulled by force from the Statues on which they 
hung thoſe that had fled tor SanCtuary intothe Temple of Diaxa, flew them 
upon the very Altars. Thole of Pergamus when they could not make thoſe 
wretches, fled into the Temple of Z#/c»/apins, quit the place, ſhot them 
with Arrows as they hungupon the Statues. The Adrumetans purſued in- 
to the Sea, thoſe who thought to ſave themſelves by Swimming, and ſent 
thoſe miſerable people with their Children to the Bottom. The Caunians, 
whom the Romans after having vanquiſhed 4ztiochns had put under the 
Dominion of Rhodes, and whom the Senate ſoon after had releaſed and 
made free, pluckt from the Altars thoſe Italians which had fled for refuge 
into the Sacred Palace of their City, firſt cut the Childrens throats before 
their Mothers Faces, then Maſſacred the Mothers in the ſight of their Huſ- 
bands, and threw the Mens dead bodies upon thoſe of their Wives and 
Children. Thoſe of 77alles that they might not defile themſelves with the 
blood of their Gueſts,employed a certain cruel fellow a Paphlagonian called 
Theophilus, whom they hired to that purpoſe, who having ſhut up the Ita- 
kans in the Temple of Concord, made fo cruel, and horrible a Butchery, 
that ke cut of the hands of thoſe that hung upon the Images. In ſhort, all 
the Romans and Italians that could be found in Ha, Men, Women and 
Chuldren, even to the very Freedmen and Slaves were all involved in this 


General Maſſacre ; which was ſufficient evidence that the People of 4a 


were tranſported to theſe Cruelties, not out of fear of Mthridates, but 
out of hate to the Romans; But however, they were doubly chaſti- 
fed, firſt by Mithridates, who treated them with all ſorts of indigni- 
ties, and afterwards by Cornelins Syſt, who put them to exemplary 
puniſhment. 


Afﬀter this the King went into the Iſle of Cvos, where being willingly 
received he found there the Son of that Aexander, who had reigned in 


£gypt, him he took and cauſcd to be Royally brought up, ſending to the. 
Kingdom 
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Kingdom of Portus, vaſt Riches taken out of the Treaſures of Cleopatra's 
precious moveables, Jewels and magnificent Habits, together with great 
ſtore of Silver Money. Mean while the Rhodians repaired their Walls 
and Gates, fortifying them with Engines, by the Aſſiſtance of lome Tel- - 
miſſians, Lycians, and all the Italians, who eſcaping out of {{z, had fled for 
refuge to Rhodes, among whom was Z. Caſſius Proconſul of Afi. Mithri- 
dates being come to beſiege them, they deſtroyed their Suburbs for fear 
the Enemy ſhould poſſeſs them, they likewiſe drew up their Ships in Or- 
der of Battel, one part to Fight in Front, and the other to defend the 
Flanks. Whereupon A/ſithridates Rowing round his Fleet in a Galley, of 
five Banks gave Orders to his Fleet to extend themſelves as much as they 
could in form of a Creſcent, that ſo by force of Oars they might eacom- 
S in their Enemies Ships, who were much fewer in Number. The 
hodians who were fearful of it, . began by little and little to give way, and 


at length turning their Prows fled and got into their Port, whoſe Booms 
having ſhut, ſo that the King could not enter, he was forced to retreat 
becauſe of the Shot made at him from the Walls. He came to an Anchor 
hard by, and after having ſeyeral times in vainattempted the Port, refol- 
ved toſtay till his Army came out of 4. Mean while they were perpe+ 
tually skirmiſhing, in which the Rhodians always had the better, which. 
much heightned their Courage. On a time as all their Ships were in a. 
readineſs, and they wanted but an opportunity to go and charge the Ene- 
my, a loaden Ship of the Kings paſſing by the Port was Boarded by a Rho-: 
dian Gally of two Banks, which being on each ſide affiſted by thoſe of 
their party who Rowed in, in great Numbers, there happened a conſider- 
able Engagement, /thridates tranſported with anger, and peſtered with 
too great a Number of Ships, could not give Orders Neceſſary. But the 
Rhodians more experienced in Sea affairs, made nimble turns about the 
Kings Ships, whom charging on the broad-ſide, they bilg'd many of 
them, and took and brought into the Port a Galley of three banks 
(boarded on the quarter by one of theirs) with all the Gang, and great 
—_ of Armsand Plunder. However they miſt one of their Gallies of 
ve Banks, and not knowing any thing of it's being taken by rhe Enemies, 
they ſent their Admiral Demagoras with fix of their nimbleſt Veſſels out to 
Sea inſearch of it. Mithridates ſent five and twenty after him, Demagoras 
got into the open Sea without their being able to reach him, but when 
night drew on, ſeeing the Kings Galley's were about to make their re- 
treat, he fell on and ſinking two purſued two others into Zy::a, and after 
having ſpent that night at Sea, came and joyned the reſt of the Fleet. y 
This was the ſuccels to that Sea-tight, as much unhoped for by the Rhodi- 
ans by reaſon of their few Ships, as unlooked for by Mithridates, becauſe 
of his great Numbers, and indeed it was all but a confuſion. In the heat 
of the Engagement , an Auxiliary Ship of the Iſle of Chzos, run ſo full on 
Board the Ship the King. Commanded, that it broke her to pieces, at 
which he was f offended that he put the Pilot and the Mate to death, and 
ever after bore a ſecret Malice to the Inhabitants of that Iſland. Sometime 
after as Mithridates Land Army came upon Lozden Ships and Gallies, a 
ſudden Storm aroſe which brought all the Fleet rowards Rhodes. The 
Rhodians preſently came out with their whole Force, and finding the Ene- 
mies Ships, {till in diſorder, funk ſome, burnt others, and brought in four 
hundred Priſoners. Wherefore the King prepared once again to-Fight 
them by Sea, and withal to ſtorm their City : cauſing to that intent a 
Harpe to be built, which isa great Engine, raiſed upon two Ships, And 
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having underſtood by the Runaways that it was ecaſie to tzke the Town 
on that ſide where ſtood the Temple of Faprier 7abrrins by Scaling the 
Wall, which was in that part very low, he cauſed forme of his Soldiers to 
Embarque on the Ships, and giving Scaling Ladders ro others, ordered 
them al ro keep lilence, till rhey ſaw a ſignal of fire given them trom the 
ace, and that then railing as great a ſhout as they could, fome ſhould 
all in at the Port, others at the Wall. As they were going to put this 
deſign in execution, without making the leaſt noiſe, the Guards of the 
City who had norice of it, ſhewed a fire, which they raking for the ſignal 
to be given from the place called 7abyria broke filence ; and both Soldiers 
and Mariners began to make the Air ring with Shours of Joy ; but being 
anſwered with the ſame Notes, by thoſe of the City that ſtood upon the 
Walls, the Royaliſts attempted nothing all that Night, and in the Morn- 
ing were forced to retreat ; It is true that the Zarpe which they drew nigh 
unto the Wall oppoſite to the Temple of /ſis, extreamly terrified the in- 
habitants, for it caſt at the ſame time mighty quantities of Darts and Ar- 
rows, there were likewiſe upon it Rams which battered the Walls, and 
beſides multitudes of Soldiers ran out of the Ships with their Scaling Lad- 
ders to mount the Walls, but the Rhodians ad a reſolute reſiſtance, till 
the Engine broke with its own weight, and the Statue of the Goddeſs Jjis, 
was ſeen to dart flames of fire againſt it. Whereupon the King after this 
laſt trial, loſing all hopes of taking the Town maid his Siege. After this 
he went and beſieged Patoria, where as he was about to cut down a Foreſt 
(conſecrated to 7.4rona) for building of Machines, he was frightned by a 
dream from touching thoſe ſacred trees. Whereupon leaving Pelopidas 
in Zyc#a, to. continue the War, he ſent 2rchelans into Greece, to draw 
what Cities he could to his ſide either by good will or conftrainr. And 
henceforward eaſing himſelf of the Labors and Toils of War, which he 
committed to his Generals, he did nothing but leavy Soldiers, and make 


- proviſion of Arms, paſſing away his time with that Woman of Srrato- 


zicea, and in giving judgment upon thole who were accuſed of having 
plotted againſt his life, done any thing againſt his Service, or favored in 
any kind whatſoever the Roman party. Whilſthe buſicd himſelf in rheſe 
martrers, affairs in Greece paſſed in this manner. frchelans going with a 
Flect, well appointed took by force the {land of Delos, which had revolted 
from the Athenians, together with ſome places which he gave to that 
Republick,after the flaughter of twenty thouſand Men the moſt part Ita- 
Irans, and rendring by theſe Adtions the Power of Mithridates formidable 
in thoſe parts, he gained him the Friendſhip and Alliance of that People ; 
he ſent to them, hkewiſe the conſecrated Treaſure at Delos by Ariſtior 
one of their City, to whom he gave two thouſand Men for a Guard of that 
Mony ; but he imploy'd them to another purpoſe, for ſeeing two thous 
ſand Men at his Command he lived like a Tyrant in his Country, putting 
to death many of his Fellow Citizens, and delivering up others to Aithr:- 
dates, under pretence they were of the Roman FaQtion. Yet he made 
Profeſſion of being a Philoſopher of the SeEt of Fpicurus, but he was not 
the only Philoſopher that has tyrannized in Athens, Critias and his Com- 
pon_ who profeſſed the ſame Philoſophy , plaid the Tyrants before 


him. The followers of Pythagaras did the ſame in /taly. Nor were there 


any of thoſe who were called the ſeven Wiſe-men of Greece, and had any 
hand in the Government of the Commonwealth but exerciſed their Au- 
thority with more Tyranny then an unlearned Man would have done. So 
that it 15 not without reaſon that ſome have doubred whether the other 

= Philolophers 


nt, 
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Philo{ophers followed the Study of Wiſdom fo much, our of the pure Love 
of Virtue, as to be a comftort to their Poverry and an excule tor their Sloath. 
Since even tothis Day we ſee many leading, a cloſe and necefſirous Life, 
who cloak their Poverty under a prerence of Wildom, furious by railing at 
all rich men and Magiſtrates, which they do not fo much out of contempr 
of Riches, as out of envy to thoſe which polleſs them, wherefore I think 
thoſe much wiſer then, who know how co flight and contemn their Inve- 
Qtives. Thus much by the way againſt r//t:on, who gave occaſion to this 
ſhort digreſſion. To procecd, rcelaus drew to his Party the Acheans, La- 
cedemonians,and Beotians,all but the City of Z»efp:a,to which he laid Siege. 
At the ſame time as /errophanes whom /Mithridates had likewile lent into 
Greece with another Army,made havock in the Iſle of Eabea, Demetriada and 
Magneſia,who had refuſed to declare for the King, Brittius came out of Xa- ' 
cedon and falling upon his Fleet, with a very ſmall force beat them, ſunk a 
great Ship anda Foiſt, and ſlew all the Mariners, and this in the very face of 
Aetrophanes, which put him in ſuch a fear that he fled. Brittins when he 
could not overtake him, went and beſieged $:iatha a neſt of barbarous Py- 
rates, and having taken it hanged the Slave, and cut of the Maſters hands; 
from thence he went to Bzotia, whither a recruit of a Thouſand men , as 
well Horle as Foot being come to him out of Macedon, he gave Battel to 
Ariſtion and Archelans, which laſted three days without knowing which 
had the better,till ſuch time as the Lacedemonians and Achearis having ſent 
relief to the Enemy finding himlſelt then two weak he went and encamped 
neer Pyreum , which Archelaus coming afterwards with his Fleet to ſeile, 
took him there Priſoner. ; 


S)lla, to whom the Senate had given the Commiſſion for the War a- : 
gainſt Mithridates, not able before to leave 7aly, now paſſed over into X. | 
Greece, With five Legions, ſome * Cohorts, and a few Horſe; whither * - - ——_ 
Money being ſent him, and Auxiliary Troops come together, with Provi- -_—_ 
ſions of Victuals out of Frolia and Zheſſaly, finding himſelf ſufficiently pre- 
pared, he advanced into Attica againſt Archelaus.” He took his march 
through Beotia, which almoit all yielded to him, not the greet City of 
Thebes which out of giddineſs of temper had before preferred M'ithridates 
to the Romans, durſt now make Tryal of his Arms, but inits turn deſert- 
ing Archelans and his Party, declared for the Romans: The Conſul being 
arrived in Attica, divided his Forces into two Bodies, one he ſent to Be- 
ſiege Ariftion in the City, and with the other marched direUly to the Port 
of Pyreum where Archelans had engarriſoned -himſelf, confident in the 
ſtrength of the place, the Walls of which were near forty Cubits high and 
all of hewn ſtone. Ir was indeed a mighty work which had been raiſed by 
Pericles 1n the time of the War of Peloponreſus ; who when all the hopes 
of Victory conſiſted only in this Port, had fortifyed all he could. Yet the 
height of the Walls amuſed nor $/a, who prefently clapt to his ſcaling 
Ladders ; but the Cappadocians bravely defending themſelves, after 
giving and receiving many Wounds he gave over and retreated to #lenſins 
and Megara,where he fell to building Engines,reſolved totake the Pyr.eu by 
raiſing Platforms or Terraſes higher then the Walls. 7hebes furniſhed him 
with Workmen and Materials, as Iron Inſtruments for Battery and fuctt 
like things,he cut down Timber in the Academy to frame his great Engines, 
and beat down all thoſe long Walls which joyned the Port with the City, 

_ that their Ruins might ſerve to raiſe his Platforms. There were in Pyreum 


two Athenian Slaves,who whether they were affeQionate to the Romans or 
to 
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to provide for their own ſecurity,in caſe they fuccceded, writ on Bullets of 
Lead whar paſſed within,and threw them with Slings into the Roman Camp. 
$Sjlla obſerving that they continually ſlung them , and examining the mat- 
ter more narrowly,found writon one of the Bullets. Zo morrow the foot will 
ſally out on the Labourers in Front , while the Horſe charge the Roman Army im 
Flank. Whereupon he laid an Ambuſh for themand when they thought to 
ſurprize the Romans they were themſelves {urprized by the Romans, who 
after a great Slaughter drove the reſt into the very Sea. Arch<lans ſeeing 
the Platforms advanced inheight, cauſed towers to be erected direly oppo- 
ſite tothem, from whence with Darts he ſorely vexed the Workmen, and 
having cauſed Forces to come from Chalcis and other Ifles,he arrived not on- 
ly the Marriners bur the Galley-Slaves, {ecing himſelf in ſuch an extremiry 
of danger. Thus he who betore much exceeded the Beſiegers in Numbers, 
ſeeing his Forces encreaſed by thele new Recruits, made the Night follow- 
ing about the ſecond Watch a vigorous Sally, wherein carrying lighted 
Torches he burnt one of the Teſtudo's with all its Engines. The Conſul 
{oon repaired the loſs, and in ten day's rebuilt and planted others in their 
ſtead, againſt which Arche/avs oppoled a Tower he erefted on the Wall. 
After this Dromichetes whom M1ithridates had ſent with new Recruits 
being arrived, Archelas drew out the Kings Army 1n Battel, intermixing 
the Slingers and Archers and drawing them all up {ocloſe under the Wall, 

that thoſe who had Guard might from thence annoy the Enemies at diſtance 
with their Bows and Slings, whilſt a Party he had placed near the Gates ſal- 
lyed out upon a ſignal given, with Torches 1ntheirhands, to ſet fire on the 
Machins. The Fight was fierce and continued a long time doubtful, ſome- 
times one giving Ground, and ſometimes the other, the Barbarians were 
the firſt that turned their Backs, but Archelans ſoon forced them to ſtay and 
return to the Charge, which ſo ſtartled the Romans that they themſetyes 
fled, till 4Zarezacoming tothe head of them forced them to turn again up- 
onthe Enemy. At length ſome Companies of Souldiers returning from 
the Wood (to whom thoſe who had been branded with Infamy for their 
fight joyned themſelves) and arriving in the heat of the Fight, they char- 
ged lo furiouſly upon Z:thridates Battel,that after having flaintwo thouſand, 
they forced the reſt to ſave themſclves in the Port, in fpite of all the reſiſt- 
ance of Archelans, who did all he could to ſtop them, .and was ſo obſtinate 
in 1t, that the Gates being ſhut before he could get in, they were forced to 
draw him up the Walls with Ropes. Thus $/z had the honour of keep- 
ing the Field , who diſcharged of the Intamy thoſe had been noted for it, 
| becauſe of their good ſervice upon this occaſion, and honoured the other 
with military Recompences. And becauſe Winter was coming on, he went 
and encamped near £leuſina, and that he might not be annoyed by the Ex- 
curſions of the Enemys Horſe, he cauſed a geep Trench to be dug from the 
Mountains to the Sea. Whilſt they wrought at it, there happened daily 
Skirmiſhes, ſome or other continually either going from the Trench or co- 
ming from the Wall, and throwing Darts or ſhooting Arrows, Stones or 
Bullets of Led. This Work finiſhed , la who ſtood in need of Shipping, 
lent to Rhodes to furniſh himſelf, but the Rhodians who could not pals the 
Seas, which were covered with A7ithr:idates his Fleets, adviſed Znucullus a 
man very conſiderable among the Romans and one of $y/l's Lieutenants, 
to embarque privately for Syria and Alexandria, to demand of the Kings 
and the Maritime Cities Ships to joyn with the Rhodian Fleet. He took 
their advice,and tearleſs of any thing embarqued himſelf on a pittiful paſſage 
Boat, and often changing Boats that he might not be known, came to Alex- 
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andria. About this time the two Slaves caſt from the Walls Bullets of Lead 
on which they had written, that the next Night Archelars ſent to Athens 
( where the people were very much oppreſſed with Famine ) ſome Souldi- 
ers laden with Corn, upon which advice {a laying an Ambuſh for them, 
took both the men and the Corn. The ſame day 47nnztins engaging with 
Neoptolemus the other of Mithridates his Generals,wounded him,killed him 
fifteen hundred of his men and rook a far greater number Priſoners : Some 
time after, whilſt the Guards of the Port yet ſlept, ſome Romans caſt Lad- 
ders from their Engines upon the Walls , and cis got up flew the firſt 
they met with, which ſo ſurpriſed the Barbarians,that 1ome believing all was 
taken by the Enemy,leaped trom the Top of the Walls, but others more re- 
ſolute put themſelves upon their detence, flew the Captain of thoſe were 
ot up, and threw the reſt headlong down: And ſome of them were ſo 
Id as to fally out of the Gate with Torches in their hands, with intent to 
ſet fire toone of the: Romans Towers ; And they had done it, had they not 
been prevented by Fy/lz who after a Fight which laſted all Night and next 
Day,forced them to retreat within their Walls. After this, 4rchelaus cauſed 
to be raiſed onthe Wall a great Tower oppoſite to the greateſt of the Ro- 
mans , where they fought without intermiſſion with ſhot from their Arba- 
liſts orCroſs-bow's,till ſuch time as H4a diſcharging from his greateſtCroſs- 
bow's twenty large leaden Blluets at a time againſt the Enemies,flew a great 
Number of them,and ſhook the Tower in ſuch manner, that ir cleaving al- 
moſt aſunder, they were forced to draw it under their Walls, that they 
might not have the diſcouragement to ſee it tumble down in pieces. Mean 
while Famine from day to day increaſing in Athens, Archelaus was deſign- 
ing to ſend them Proviſions by night, of which the leaden Bullets ſoon 
gave notice. Burtthat General doubting that ſome one advertiſed the Ro- 
mans of his deſigns gave order that at the time when the Corn was to be ſent, 
there ſhould be a Party ready at the Gatcs to Sally out with Torches in their 
handsupon the Romans at the ſame inſtant that Sy: afſaulted thoſe which 
_ carried it, and indeed it happened that .S//z took the Souldiers that carried 
the Cora, and Archelaus burnt ſome Engines. Whiltt thele things paſſed 
Arcathias the Son of 4ſithridates being entred Aacedoz with another Army 
defeated ſome Roman Forces, left for the Guard of that Province, became 
Maſter of all AZacedon, dividing it into Satrapies, and being on his March 
towards Sls, to cauſe him raiſe his Siege, dyed of Sickneſs near 7idea. 
1he news of his death being come to the Conſuls he cauſed Forts to be rai- 
ſedquiteround the City of Athens, which was heavily oppreſſed with Fa- 
mine, to the end that no perſon being able to get out, the Famine ſhould 
encreaſe {o much the more among ſo vaſt a Multitude. That done, he be- 
an to batter the Walls of Pyreum with his Engines, raiſed on the Plat- 
| nv but rchelass had with long labour privately undermined them , ſo 
that they beginning to ſink ; the Romans diſcovering the Mine, readily drew 
off their Engines, and filled up the Hollows with Earth and other Rubbiſh. 
Then in imitation of the Barbarians they began to undermine the Wall, till 
their Mines coming to meet, there happened a Skirmiſh between the Mi- 
ners underground, ſuch a one as could be maintained inthe Dark. Allthis 
while they battered the Well more then ever with their Rams planted on 
the Terraſſes, till ſuch time as one part being beaten down, $/{z cauſed fire 
to be caſt into a Tower hard by, with intent to burn it, at the ſame time 
commanding all the brave men he had to ſtorm the place , both Parties 
fought valiantly , but the Tower was at laft burnt, and the Romans be- 
came Maſters of one part of the Wall upon which they lodged __ 
mo 
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Almoſt at the ſame inſtant, another part of the Wall undermined by the 
Romans, the Foundations of which they had underpropped as they went, 
after that the ſtanchions which they had ſet on fire with ſtore of Pitch, 
Flax, and Brimſtone, were burnt, began to tumble with all thoſe that de- 
fended it, making the Craſh the more terrible,becauſe ſounexpeQted: . In- 
{omuch that thoſe who bad the Guard of the Walls were utterly daunted, 
every one trembling for himſelt, as if he were preſently to be cruſhed in pie- 
ces by a like ruine, wherefore thoſe who where planted in any ſuſpeted 
places, ran fearfully down in Crouds, taking more care to preſerve 
their own lives, then repulſe the Enemy. $a the more fiercely purſued 


the aſſault, relieving his wearied Souldiers with freſh men, continually - 


encouraging them and mingling Threats with Prayers, affuring them that 
upon this Brunt which could not laſt long, depended the whole ViQtory. 
Archelaus ſhowed no leſs courage : He oppoſed Sy//a with freſh men in the 
place of thoſe whole fears had made them uſeleſs, renewed the heat of the 
fight, preſſing forward and heartning all his people ; by telling them they 
had but this ſhock to ſuſtain, and after it there was nothing to be feared. 


\ Thus both Partyes returned to the Charge with wonderful Alacrity, they 


foughtand ſlew on both fides, with equal loſs. Yet at laſt HU taking 
Compaſſion of his Soldiers, ſo tyred that they were able to do no more, and 
admiring their bravery cauſed the retreat to be ſounded. The night fol- 
lowing Archelars ſet to work to _ the two ruined places, making re- 
trenchments within in form of a half Moon. $y{lz thinking theſe fortifi- 
cations yet moiſt would cafily be beaten down, went preſently to aſſaulc 
them with all his Forces, but he was ſoon forced to give it over, for being 
lock'dup in that half Circle very cloſe rogether,his men could not fight,bur 
were both in Front and Flank expoſed to rhe Enemys ſhot, which indeed 
annoyed them on all {ides. 


Therefore he reſolved no more to attempt Pyreum by ſtorm, hoping at 
laſt to reduce the beſieged by Famine. But tirſt underſtanding that the City 
was atthe laſt gaſp,that they had eaten all their Horſes,and after having boyl- 
cd the very Hides for ſuſtenance, had been forced at laſt feed on dead Car- 
caſes, he cauſed a Trench to be drawn round about it, to the end that none 
might previly eſcape. And having finiſhed that work, he raiſed his Bat- 
teries and planted his fcalnig Ladders, upon which the Souldiers mounted 
with ſuch a furious violence that thoſe weak and feeble 'people betaking 
themſelves preſently to flight he became maſter of the Walls. The whole 
City was preſently filled with Slaughter, for there was none had ſtrength 
enough to eſcape, and no quarter was given,nor either Sex or Age ſpared. 
For SH incenſed that ſo readily and without any caule they had taken part 
with the Barbarians, and fo obſtinarely defended themſelves againſt him, 
had given Orders to put all to the Sword, which made many who had heard 
his voice, that proclaimed this Ordinance, come and offer themſelves vo- 
luntarily to death. As many as could, made their retreat into the Caſtle, 
among whom was ri/tion,- having firſt of all ſet on fire the Theatre for 
Muſick, tor fear teaft Sy/{a ſhould make uſe of the Wood, in the aſſault of 
the Fortreſs. The Conſul having taken the City, would not let it be ſet on 
fire, but he gave the Plunder to the Souldiers, who ranſaking every where, 
found in many Houles Humane Fleſh ready dreſt troeat. On the mor- 
row he ſold all the Slaves at outcry, and declared that he left at liberty alt 
the free people, who had eſcaped the nights ſlaughter, of whom but few 
were found, yct thoſe he deprived of any-{uffrage or jurisdiction, as be-' 
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being Enemies, but promiſed to -reſtore it to theit poſterity. This done 
Sylls beſieged the Fortreſs, wherein Ari/tion and thole fled for Refuge 
with him, were fo ſore oppreſſed with hunger and thirſt that they were 
conſtrained to ſurrender, of whom he put to death ri/tioz with his 
Guards, and all that had born Commiſſion under him during his Tyranny, 
or in any manifer whatſoever had a &ted contrary to the Ordinances left 
them by the Romans ſince they firit became Maſters of Greece ; He par- 
doned all the reſt, and left them under almoſt the ſame Laws they had 
received from the Romans, and in concluſion carried out of the Citadel 
forty pound weight of Gold, and {ix hundred of Silver. The City thus 
taken, Sy/la believed that holding only the Port of Pyrex rider it 
would be a long time before he ſhould ſtarve the Barbarians. Wherefore 
he again applied himſelf to his Batteries and Engines, and cauſed to be 


made Galleries and Mantelets, to go under Covert up to the Walls, and 


undermine them. But Frchelaus had made proviſion againſt him, for he 
had raiſed many Walls, one behind another, all after the ſame manner, 
ſo that Sy/z ſaw no end of his labor, having no ſooner taken in one Wall, 
but he found another of the ſame Fabrick, yer he indefatigably attempted 
all the Walls he met with, cauſing his Soldiers to relieve each other by 
turns, and going ſometimes to one party, and ſometimes to another en- 
_ couraging them to labor, and aſſuring them of the great recompences pre- 
pared for them, when they had overcome theſe difficulties. And indeed 
the Soldiers promiſed themſelves an end of their labors, after this Victory, 
and hoped to gain ſo much the more praiſe, the more they incountred with 
danger and difficulty, wherefore they did all they could to gain theſe laſt 
Walls, till ſuch time as Archelans aſtoniſhed at their obſtinacy deſerting; 
them, retired into the ſtrongeſt part of the Pyrewm, which being on all 
ſides begirt with the Sea, the Conſul who had no Ships could attempt no» 
thing againſt him. From thence he took his march by Bzozia to go into 
Theſls and being got to nes, he rallyed the remains as well of 
thoſe Troops which himſelf had brought into Greece, as of thoſe which 
came under the Condutt of Dromicheſes, He ent likewiſe forall that Army 
which had followed Arcathias the Kings Son into Macedon, which were 
all freſh Men that wanted nothing, and beſides all theſe 17ithridates had 
ſent him ſome new Recruits, for he was continually ſending. Sy/lz in 
the mean time burnt the Pyreum which had given him ſo much 
more trouble then the City, ſparing neither Arſenal nor Dock, nor in ſhort 


any thing that was conſiderable. 


This done he took the Field to follow 4rchelaus, taking as well as he 
the Road of Bzotia. As he was upon his March, thoſe Troops lately aſſem- 
bled at Zhermopyle came forward to meet him as far as Phocida, Thraci- 
ans, Pontique Scythians, Cappadocians, Bithynians, Galatians, Phry- 
gians and others came from the Provinces, newly Conquered by M+- 
thridates, amounting in all to ſix{core thouſand Men, under ſeveral Gene- 
rals, over whom -4rchelaus was Generaliſſimo. S$a's Forces were com- 
poſed of Romans and Italian Allies, together with ſuch Greeks and Mace- 
donians as had come over from Archelaus to him: And poſſibly ſome 
Auxiliary Troops of the Neighboring Countries, but all theſe amounted 


XIL 


not to a third of his Enemies ; when they were encamped cloſe by each . 


other, Archelaus every day drew out his Army to invite H//a to a battel, 
but he conſidering the Nature of the place, and the great Number of his 


Enemies, thought it beſt to temporize , Ar length they retreated towards 
T Chalcrs, 
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Chalcis, whither he followed them waiting for a favorable opportunisy, 
and a convenient place. And at laſt perceiving that near to Cherorea, 
they were encamped in a place environed with Cragged Rocks , which 
were very difficult ro paſs, he poſted himſelf hard by in a ſpacious plain, 
and drawing up his Army refolved to force frchelaus to a Battel, whether 
he would or no : He found the place was advantagious for him, eirher to 
charge or retreat in, whereas frchelaus was ſhut up among the Rocks, 
which would not permit him to fght with all his Forces together, nor 
could he well form his Bodies or draw in Battel among thoſe uneven Crag- 
ged Stones, where if any misfortune happened, thoſe Rocks themſelves 
would hinder his Eſcape. In ſhort having according to his defire met 
him in a place where Numbers would be uſeleſs, he advanced to engage 
him ; He who thought of nothing leſs then Fighting had fortified his Camp 
with Negligence enough, nor had he taken notice of the diſadvantage of 
the place till the Romans furiouſly advanced to the Charge. He thencom- 
manded a party of his Horſe to make head againſt them, but they being 
defeated and driven into the Precipices, he ſent next fixty Chariots. to 
endeavor to break the Ranks of the Legions, who opening to the Right 
and Left, gave them way quite through, till they had paſt the Rearguard, 
where before they could turn, the Horſes and Drivers were all {lain by the 
Darts thrown at them from all ſides. Archel/ans defended as he was by the 
Rocks, might have ſtaid in his Poſt, but receiving Intelligence that S//z 
was at hand, he choſe rather with all ſpeed poflible to draw up thoſe vaſt 
Multitudes into Battel in thoſe ſtraits : and then preſſing forward with the 
Horſe of his Vanguard he broke quite through the Battel of the Romans, 
dividing it into two, and then eaſily ſurrounding each part becauſe of their 
{mall Number, theſe two halt-bodies ſeeing themſelves incloſed caſt them- 
ſelves into an Orb and bravely defended themſelves, but that where Gatbs 
and Hortenfius commanded was ſorely put to it, becauſe Archelans himſelf 
being at the head of his Men preſſed on them extreamly, and all the Bar- 
barians Fighting in his preſence ſtrove to ſhow their General ſome ſignal 
Marks of their Valor. At laſt S//z coming with a Groſs of Horſe, Arche- 
laus who gueſſed by the Cornets, and by the duſt ariſing from the Horſe- 
feet, that it was he, gave over this manner of Fighting to regain his Or- 
der of Battel,but the Roman Charging home ( with all the Flower of his 
Cavalry and two Regiments of Foot, which he had laid in Ambuſh ) 
amonegſt the thickeſt of the Enemies, = aſtoniſhed, and not able to re- 
cover any Order, over-preſſed them, broke them, put them tothe Rout, 
and gave them Chaſe. The ViQtory thus begun on this part, AZurena did 
wonders to advance it on the Left, for after having pricked forward thoſe. 
about him by reproaches, he violently led them on upon the Enemy, and 

ut them likewiſe to the Rout, Thus Archelaus two Wings being defeated 

is Main Body ſtood not long, but all equally took their Flight, nor was 
Sylls deceived in the Judgrnent made of the Succeſs of this Enterprize, for 
the Enemies mitangled in thoſe {treits, could not fly, or if they did, threw 
one another down the Precipices, and if they turned head fell into the 
hands of the Romans, wherefore the wiſeſt of them returned to their 
Camp, but Archelaus who could not believe the diſcomfiture ſo great, 
ſtopt their entrance, and ſent them back upon the Enemy, which they 
obeyed though they. had no Captains to put them in order, nor ſaw no - 
Rs, which every one in the Rout had thrown here and there, and be- 
ſides they had neither Room to Fight, nor to Retreat. Thus in this ex- 
tremity they were {laughtred like Sheep, either by their Enemies,on _ 
| | they 
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they could not revenge” themſelves, being too cloſe crouded, or by their 
own Comerades, as it often happens in a too cloſe and diſordered Battle, 
wherefore they returned inth to the Gates of-the Camp, complain- 
ing to thoſe had fhur-them out and reviling them, that adoring the ſame 


Gods, and being tyed by ſo many bonds one to the other they contribu- 


ted more to their deſtruftion, then the Enemies themſelves. - At laſt 4rche- 
laus opened the Gates, but too late. They entred in confuſion and diſor- 
der, and the Romans encouraging one another threw themſclves Pell Mel 
among the Flyers, where they gave the laſt puſh to the Victory. Arche- 
laus and all thoſe that eſcaped from the Slaughter met together at Chalcis, 
where of one hundred and twenty thouſand Men, they found but ten thou- 
ſand. The Romans believed they had loſt fifteen Men, but two of tlieni 
afterwards returned. Thus ended this battel fought between S$/lz and 
Archelaiss General under Mithridates near to Cheroxea, the Succeſs whereof 
was as wall deſerving of the Prudence of a, as of thefoolith raſhneſs of 
Archelans. ie 


Sl ſeeing himſelf Maſter of a great Number of Priſoners, of great 
Booty and vaſt quantity of Spoils, cauſed to be heaped together, all that 
was uſtleſs in one place, and having made due preparation according to 
the Cuſtom of the Romans, offered them in Sacrifice to thoſe Divinities 
that preſide ore War, he himſelf firſt kindling the fire. Soon after,ha- 
ving refreſhed his Forces with a little reft, he marched with his Light 
Armed Foot towards Z#uripss, hoping; he might there meet with rche- 
ans, But he had made no ſtay there, but becauſe the Romans had no 
Fleet at Sea, went about overrunning the Ilands and plundring the Sea- 
coaſts, He was likewiſe ſo bold as to land upon Zazt, and to beſiege the 
City, but ſome Romans that came againſt him, having ſet upon him in 
an Ambuſh by Night, he haſtily reembarked his Men, got out to Sea, 
and returned to Chalcis, doing things all along rather becoming a Pyrate 
then a Man of War. Mithridates hearing of this great defeat was ama- 
zcd as indeed he had reaſon, However he began to make new Levies of 
Soldiers in all the Countries under his obedience, and growing jealous, 
that after his _ thus beaten, there would be ſome People, that either 
at preſent, or as ſoon as they had opportunity would make attempt upon 
his Perſon, before he would renew the War he aſſembled all that he had 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of, ſuch were the Tetrarchs of Galatia, and all thoſe 
who attended on his Perſon as Friends, but yet owned him not as Sub- 
jeas. All theſe he put todeath with their Wives and Children, ſome by 
ſurprize, others at a feaſt by night, only three eſcaped and fled, for he 
thought that if Sy//a came nearer, none of them would continue faithful 
to him. After this he ſieſed upon their goods, placed Garrifons in their 
Cities, and ſent Fumachus Satrap or Governor into Galatia, whom the 
Tetrarchs that had eſcaped, aſſiſted with ſome Forces of their Vaſſals 
raiſed in the Country,drove thence with his Garriſons ; ſo that of all the 
Goods of that Nation, AZithridates enjoyed only the Mony. Having like- 
wile born 2 ſecret hate to the Inhabitants of Chios, ſince one of their Gal- 
lies unawares ran aboard the Admiral at the Fight of Rhodes, he firſt con- 
fiſcated all their Eſtates, who were gone into S{'s Army,then he ſent 
Commuſhoners to inform themſelves of all thoſe who were of the Ro- 
man FaCtion, and at laſt Zenobius landing there as it were in his paſſage 
for Greece ſieſed by night on the Walls, and moſt advantagious places of 
the City, and after having plac:d Guards at the Gates he cauſed Procla- 
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mation to be made that all the Gueſts and.Inmates ſhould take their re- 
poſe,and that-all the Inhabitants ſhould aflemble themſelves to know the 
Kings Pleaſure. That done, he told them 'that the King was Jealous of 
their City, becauſe ſome of their Inhabitants took part with the Romans, 
and that there was ho way to remove that ſuſpicion, but by ſurrendring 
up their Arms and' delivering fuch Chitdren, as ſhould be choſen-out of 
their beſt Families for Hoſtages. They ſeemg their City in tus-:hands, 
yielded both to one and the other, whom "Zexobiws ſent immediately to 
£rythrea, telling them, that as to what was farther to be done the Kang 
would write. And indeed his Letter came containing matters 40: this 


purpoſe. 


Midwidaces Letter to the Inhabitants of L 
_ Chios. WE 


their Army, and your ſelves enjoy Lands they have. given you in Fee, 
without paying any Tribute to us. 7our 'Galley likewiſe ran on Board mine in 
the Fight at Rhodes, which fanlt 7 had only imputed to thoſe had the Go» 
vernment of it, could my Clemency have made you wife, but you have pri- 
wately ſent the Chief Men of your City to Sylla, and have not diſcovered to 
me any of thoſe who without the conſent of the whole City. were guilty of this 
crime, which you ought to have done, had you not all beex complices. 1 might 
according to the advice of my Friewds puniſh you with death as Enemies #0 my 
ſelf and my Fſtates. However T have choſen rather in reparation of theſe 
crimes to condemn you in a Fine of two thouſand 7 alents, 


VY OU Favor the Romans, many of your Citi zens being at this preſent in 


After having heard this Letter read, they deſired Zenobius's permiſſion 
to ſend Deputies to the King, which being refuſed them, diſarmed as 
they were, and tyed up by thoſe Hoſtages they had given, and beſides 
ſeeing a great Army of Barbarians, ready to cut them in pieces, they be- 
gan to weep, and were forced toſellthe Ornaments of their Temples, and 
their Wives Jewels to raiſe the two thouſand Talents. When they had 
paid it in, Zenobins under pretence that it wanted weight, cauſed them 
to Aſſemble in the Theater, and there encompaſſing them with Soldiers, 
and lining the Streets leading to the Sea-ſ{ide with Guards, all with drawn 
Swords, he cauſed ther to be led out of the Theater, one after another, 
and put them on Shipboard, the Men on one ſide, and the Women and 
Children, on the other, whilſt the Barbarians, as they paſt affronted them 
with a thouſand indignities ; thus he took them all out of their Country, 
and ſent them to Mithridates in the Euxine Sea. Thole of Chios being 
treated in this manner, Zenobius came before Zpheſas with all his Forces, 
but the Epheſians made him leave his Arms at the Port, and would not ler 
him enter the City but with a very ſmall train. He ſubmitted to it, and 
went and lodged at Philopemens ( Father of Monima, Mithridates Mi- 
ſtreſs, ro whom the King had given the Government of that place) and 
ſoon after proclaimed an Aſſembly off the City, but the Epheſians, who 
expected nothing but miſchief from him, put off the buſineſs till nexr 
moraing. Mean while they aflembled in the night, and mutually encoura- 
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ging each other, clapt Zavobins in Priſon, where they. puti Hit to deathi 
At the ſame time they/planted good Guards on their Walls; armed 'the 
people, made Proviſion of Vittuals, and became Maſters of their Citty; 
Thoſe of: Zralles, Hypaps and Meſapolis and others, whom the Calamiry 
of the Inhabitants of Chzos had rerrityed, hearing the news; follow. the 
Example of the Epheſians : So that /ithridates was forced to fend an Army 
againſt theſe. Rebels; ſeverely puniſhing thoſe who returned not to theit 
obedience till they were-forced. | And to hinder others from revolting, he 
declared allithe Greciax Cities free, and all Debtors releaſed from their 
Creditors, and gave the Inmates freedom of Burgeſlſes in all places where 
they inhabited, and et the Slaves at liberty. Hoping (as it happened) 
that the Debtors, Inmates and Slaves engaged by thele benefits, would 
employ all their force to maintain'rhe Royal Power. Mean while *A7j1is 
=_ Philotirass, Natives of Smyrys, and Chſthenes, and A(clepiidoris of 
Zesbos, all well known to the King, {{clepzodornus himſelf having ſomes 
time commanded his Mercenary Troops, conſpired againſt him, but the 
conſpiracy 'being diſcovered by. 4{clep:odorus, ( who to give a manifeſt 
Proof of it ordered matters, fo that the King hid behind a bed heard/it 
from Mimio's one mouth) the con{pirators ended their lives/in torments. 
{/Many were afterwards ſuſpe&ed of the {ame crime, fourſcore of the In: 
habitants of Pergamus, being thereupon arreſted, beſides many others' ir 
other Cities, the King ſending Spies into all parts, under” his obedience, 
to find out the Criminals, every one of which making diltovery of his 
Enemy, there periſhed about ſixteen hundred men ; butthe Accuſers ſoon 
received their Chaſtiſement: for of them, ſome were puniſhed by Hlla, 
others ſlew themſelves, and others fled with 1:thridates, to the Kingdom 


of Pontus. 


Whilf theſe things paſſed in 47a, the King had raiſed ani Army of "XIV. 
fourſcore thouſand men, which Dor:/aus carried into Greece to Archelaus, 
who had till ten thouſand men, the remainder of his former Forces. 
When Sz who now lay encamped within ſight of him, near to Orchome- 
xe beheld ſo vaſt a Multitude of Horſe arrive, he cauſed ſeveral Ditches to 
be dug through the Plain, ten foot wide, and when Arche/aus advanced 
towards him, put his Army in a poſture to receive him, but perceiving the 
Romans fought but coldly, againſt ſuch numbers of Horſemen, he rid him- 
ſelf through the Ranks, ftirred them up, threatned them, and at length 
not being able to provoke them, leaps from his Horſe, takes a Colours in 
his hands, and advancing with his Guards in the midſt between two Battels, 
cryes out. /f any asked you fellow Soldiers, where you left your General Syl- 
la, tell them it was fighting near Orchomene. Hereupon the Officers mo- 
ved by the danger in which they faw him, advanced from their ſtanding, 
and ran to his aſſiſtance, the Soldiers urged with ſhame followed, and all 
together made the Enemy give ground who before put them hard to it : $y/- 
{a perceiving this entrance towards Victory, mounts again on Horſe back, 
ſhows himſelf every where, prayles his Soldiers, encourages them,and at 
laſt remains Maſter of the Feld: After having ſlain fifteen thouſand men, 
the moſt part Horſemen ( among whom was Dzogeres, the Son of Arche- 
laus,) and driven the Foot into the very Camp of the Barbarians : At the 
fame inſtant for fear leſt Archelaus ſhould ſave himſelf at Chalcis, as he had 
done the time before, he diſpoſed Guards throughout the whole Plain, to 
keep Watchthat night, and inthe morning cauſed to be drawn before the 


Camp a Trench not above a Furlong diſtant from it. 4rchilans in the 
mean 
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meantime keptwithin his Trenches, but -.//a after having 'exhorted his: 
Soldiers to make /an end :of the remain of this'War, fince the Enemies 
dnrſt not appear,” undertook to force them, and marched direaly tothe AF 
{ault. | Upon this great change, and in this preſſing neceſſity, the Enes 
mies began by Speeches,”:to encourage their Troops: Each Captain ſhow- 
ed his Solders the danger they were in, if they did not defend themſelves, 
repreſenting tothem how cowardly a thing it would be, if they ſhould not 
have Heart enough, todrive.from their" Trenches an Enemy, 'they far ſur- 
paſſed in number. Whereupon there preſently aroſe a great noiſe, on both 
{ides,. cach Party was {cton-fire, and did ations wonderful. Art laſt the 
Romans leaped 1nto the Ditch and ſtormed an Angle of the Camp, out of 
which they plucked the Paliſado's. The Barbarians who perceived it, lined 
the Angle cloſe, with their Swords drawn ready tofight nearer at hand,in- 
ſo much that'no perſon durſt enter, till Baſi/e#s the firſt Tribune of a Legi- 


on, leaped up and overturning him he firſt encountred with, the whole 


Army thereupon followed, and made a mighty {laughter of rhe Barbari- 
ans. . Some they {lew in the Chaſe, others they drove intoa Lake hard by, 
andſome who could not ſwim, cryed out for Quarter, but in vain, | for their 
Language not: being underſtood, they were cut in pieces, Zrchelaus hid 
himfelf 10 a certain Marſh, and having there found a little Boat, eſcaped 
to Chalcis, where he ſpeedily drew together all the remains of 7:thridates 
Forces. Next Morning $z//z gave a Crown to the Tribune, and diſtribu- 
ted Military Recompences to the orhers. After which he went and ſpoil- 


| ed Bzotra, becauſe thoſe people were perpetually changing Parties, and 


from thence paſled into 7 hej/a/y where he rook up his Winter Quarters, 
expeRing Lncu!lus with the Shipping, of whom receiving no certain intelli- 


gence, he {ct tobuilding of others. 


Whilſt he was doing all theſe things, Corxelins Cinna, and Cajus Marius 
his particular Enemies declared him at Rome Enemy of the Common- 
Wealth, pulled down his Houſes, ſ{eiſed his Lands, and put to death his 
Friends. Yet ceaſed not he todo all he could, having a moſt obedient Ar- 
my, compoſed all of valiant Soldiers. Now C:zzz having drawn to his 
Party, Iis Collegue #laccus ſent him into Az, with two Legions, to 
Command in the Province, and make War on Mithridates, in the place of 
Slla, who was declared Enemy, and becauſe he was not very expert in 
War, #:mbria one of the Senate in good eſteem with the Soldiers, went 
aiong with him. They embarked at Brunduſinm, to croſs the Sea, a good 
part of their Ships wereloſt by Storm, and thoſe who gained the other ſide 
were taken and burnt by the new Army, ſent by Mithridates. Flaceus 
was proud , covetous, cruel in puniſhing, and therefore hated by the 
Soldiers, which made ſome Troops that were ſent before into Theſſaly, to 
goover into Sy{a's Camp, and it was only Fimbriz, ( whom they eſteem- 
cd the better Captain, and more merciful then Flaccus) that prevented the 
others from doing the like. There happened by chance ſome difference be- 
tween the Queſtor and he about encamping, wherein Flaccus who was 
Judge, not having duly conſidered the Quality of Fbria, he threatned 
him to return to the City. Flaccus preſently named a ſucceſſor in his 
charge, and forthwith embarked for Cha/cedo»: Whereupon Fimbria tak- 
ing the opportunity of his abſence, took away the Rods from 7herinus, 
whom he had made Propretor, ſaying the Army had given him that Digni- 
ty, and Facczes thereat offended, returning to puniſhhim, he put him to 
fight, and forced lym to hide himſelf .in a private Houſe, from whence 

eſcaping 
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eſcaping by night over the Walls, he got to Cha/cedoz, and from thence to 
Nicomedia where he cauſed the Gates to be ſhut., But #;mbria was pre- 
ſently there, and drawing him out of a Well where he had hid himſelf, 
flew him though a Roman Conſul, and more then that his General, whilſt 
he was but a private man, who had followed his friend of greater Quality 
then he, at his coming into the Province. He cut of his Head, which he 
threw into the Sea, leaving the reſt of the Body unburied, and having 
made himſelf General of the Army, fought afterwards ſuccesfully, in ſe- 
veral Engagements with Mithridates Son. At length having to deal with 
the King himfelf, he drove him to the very Gates of Pergamns, whence he 
flying to Piſaze, had been there beſieged had he not taken ſhipping and el- 
caped to Mitylene, Afﬀeer this Fimbria going through the Province, ill in- 
treated thoſe who favoured the Party of the Cappadocians, and ſpoiled their 
Lands, who refuſed toopen their Gates to him, The City of //;u» he be- 
fieged, whole Inhabitants having recourſe to S/{ he promiſed to come,and 
ſent to Fimbria not to do any injury to thoſe who had yielded to him, prai- 
ſing them for being returned into the friendſhip and alliance of the Roman 
people. Notwithitanding he required to be likewiſe received into their 
City, being likewiſe of Rome, and telling them I know not what of that 
ancient Kindred of which the Ihans boaſt. At laſt he entred by force, 
ſlew all he met with, ſet on fire the City, and particularly put to ſeveral 
{orts of death, thoſe who went to Sy//a, on the behalf of the City. He 
had neither reſpeCt to the ſacred places ner to thoſe had fled thither for re- 
fuge, but burnt the Temple of AZizerva, with a great multitude of people, 
who had retired rhither, as to a SanQtuary. Heraſed the very Walls, which 
he went round about next day, to ſee if any part were left ſtanding. Thus 
was that City worſe treated, by a Man who took thence his Original, then 
it had formerly been, by Agamemnon, for he left not a houſe, nor a Tem- 
ple, nora Statue ſtanding. Some there are that believe, that the Image of 
the Goddeſs, which is called Palladium, was now found whole, after the re- 
moval of the Rubbiſh, wherewith it was covered, but there is more reaſon 
to believe it was taken away by Diomedes and Ulyſſes in the time of the Zro- 
jan War: This Maſſacre of the Ilians, happened about the end of the hun- 
dred and third Olympaid, and it is thought to be about one thouſand and 
fifty Years between this ſack of 7roy and that of fzamemnon. 


Now Mithridates receiving advice of the defeat at Orchomene, and con- XVL | 
ſidering that, ſince his firſt ſending an Army into Greece, he had loſt | 
ſuch vait Multitudes in ſo ſhort a time, wrote to Archelaus,that he ſhould 
conclude a Peace, upon the faireſt terms he could get. He therefore 
demanded a conference with S{{z, which being granted, he told him ; 

Srllzs, the King Mithridates your Fathers friend, and yours, was forced by 
the avarice of thoſe who had the Command before you, to make the War : But 
having now experienced your Valour, he demands a Peace, provided what you ' 
ſhall defore of him, be juſfT; Whereupon Sys , who had neither Fleet nor 
Money, receiving nothing from Rowe, ſince his Enemies had declared 
him Enemy of the State, and having already ſpent all the Silver of the 
Temples of Pythia, Olympia and * Epidaurum, for which he had engaged * Raguia; 
half the Lands confiſcated from the 7hebans, beeauſe of their continual 
Rebellions, and who beſides all this , was impatient, to tranſport that Ar- 
my freſhand every way compleat to Rome againſt his Enemies, conſented 
to his Peace, by telling him ; Archelaus, Mithridates ſbou!d have ſent 
Ambaſſadors toRome, to complain of the injuries he had received, but = 
ſtea 
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ſtead of that be himſelf injured others, entring in hoſtile manner into their 
Territories, plundring their Treaſures as well Publick as Sacred, ſciſing on the 
Goods of thoſe he had put to death, and ſhowing no more faith nor goodneſs to 
his own friends then to us, deſtroying many of them, and murdering the Te- 
trarch;, his familiars who had all their throats cut in one night, with their 
Hives and Children, though they were not guilty ſo much as of a deſign. As 
for what regards us, he rather made appear his inveterate hatred, then any ne- 
ceſſity he had to make ar, when he let looſe his rage againſt the Italians in Aſia, 
by a thouſand ſorts of Torments, ſparing neither Age, Sex nor Quality. So mnch 
" 2k does this man bear to the Latin Name, who calls himſelf” my Fathers 
Friend, but never remembred that friendſhip till Thad flain him a hundred and 
ſixty thouſand men, Wherefore we have no reaſon to truſt you any more. How- 
ever for your ſake 7 promiſe he ſhall obtain favour from the Senate and People 
of Rome, if it be in good earneſt that he ask it, but if he ſill feign, I adviſe 
you Archelaus, to conſider the preſent eſtate of his affairs and your own, how he 
freats his Friends, and how we have dealt with Eumenes and Maſla- 
niſſa. At theſe words Archelans interrupted him, angry that he ſhould 
tempthim, and telling him he was not a man to betray Forces intruſted to 
his charge, but that he really hoped for peace if Sz demanded only juſt 
things. Whereupon S{a,after ſome moments Silence : Provided (faid he) 
Archelaus, that Mithridates put into onr hands all the Fleet he has, reftore 
the Generals Deputies, and other Priſoners, deliver up the Runaway's and fu- 
gitive Slaves, ſend back to their Cities thoſe of Chios, and others tranſported 
to the Fuxine Sea, withdraw his Garriſons from all places where he has planted 


. them, ſave only thoſe he had before the Peace was broke, pay the Fxpence of this 


Har, which he has been the cauſe of, and content himſelf with the Kingdom of 
his Anceſtors. 1 hope to prevail ſo far that the Roman people ſhall forget the 
Offences they have received. Archelaus hearing theſe conditions, began 
preſently to withdraw his Garriſons, and about the reſt wrote to the King. 
Sa, that he might not in the mean while looſe any time z went and ſpoll- 
ed the Countries of the Henetians, Dardanians, and other Neighbouring 
Nations, who made delay incurſions into /Zacedoy, by that means exerci- 
ſing his Soldiers. Aithridates Deputiesreturning ſome time after, agreed 
to all, ſave only about Paphlagonia, but added that they could have had 
better terms from the other General Fimbria., Whereupon $a offended 
at that compariſon, made anſwer, that that word ſhould coſt Fimbria dear, 
and that as ſoon as hecame into Aſia, he would ſee whether Mithridates ſtood 
in need of Peace or JYVar. Whereupon he cauſed his Army to take their 
March through 7hrace, that he might bring them to Cypſe/a, having ſent 
L.ecullus before to Abydos, for he was now returned, having often very 
narrowly eſcaped falling into the hands of Pyrates. However he had | 
brought with him a kind of Flect of Ships, which he had been furniſhed 
with at Cyprus, Phenicia, Rhodes, and in Pamphilia, with which he had 
pillaged all the Coaſt as he came along, and skirmiſhed with /ithridates 
his Fleet: ${ therefore parting from n_—_ Mithridates from Perg a- 
2ur5,met together, and began a new conference, being drawn out into the 
Field, with few followers in the ſight of both Armies. Mithredates began 
his diſcourſe with the alliance which he and his Father had with the people 
of Rome, complained of the injurics he had received from the Roman Ge- 
nerals and Commiſſaries, who had eſtabliſhed Ariobarzazes in Cappaapcia, 
taken from him P-7i2:a, and favored by their diſſimulation the Violences of 
Nicomedes. And all this ({aid he) for Money which they received ſometimes 
from me, and ſometimes from my Facmies, for there is nothins, you Gentle- 
| men 
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men of Rome may ſo juſtly be reproached with as love of Money. tn ſhort, 
your Generals being come t9 make War againſt me, whatever Thave done in my 
own defence, ought rather to be attributed to neceſſity then to any deliberate pur- 
poſe. Mithridates having wy {aid thus much, S{la anſwered in this man- 
ner. Though this be not the buſineſs, we are met for, but only to conclude a 
Peace on the conditions by me already propoſed, yet Twill likewiſe in few words 
ſatisfy you in what you reproach us with, JIVhen TI commanded in Cilicia, 7 
reeſtabliſhed Ariobarzanes iz Cappadocia,by the Senates order, and I did it be- 
- pauſe you yielded to the Authority of the People, ſor you ought either to have 
oppoſed it and ſhewed your reaſons in Fudgments, or after having ſuffered it, 
acquieſce in the Decree of the Senate. As for Phrygia, Manius gave it you, 
corrupted by your gifts, which made it a common crime betwixt you, and by ſay- 
ing yougot it by corruption, you own the poſſeſſion unlawful, and indeed Mani 
us being convicted of having done many things of like nature for Money, the 
Senate declared them all null. JV herefore Phrygia being granted to you un- 
juſtly, they would not make it tributary to Rome, but {ct it at liberty. And 
when we diſpenſe with our dominion, over a Country which by rioht of War be- 
longed to us, as Conqueronrs of it, what reaſon have you to ſieſe on it * As for 
Nicomedes, he complains that by your perſwaſion Alexander who deſigned to 
kill him, wounded him, and Socrates Chreſtus invaded his Kinodom. He 
confeſſes that thus injured, he entered armed into yonr Territories, but if you 
thought your ſelf injured wit hout cauſe you ſhould have ſent your Deputies to 
| Rome, ard expetted the anſwer of the Senate. Tet granting that in the aſſauls 
of Nicomede, you _ repelied force by force, what had Ariobarzanes done, 
that you ſhould drive him out of his Eſtates ? Therefore the Roman Generals 
that were upon the place, were obliged to reeſtabliſh him, and by reſiſting them, 
you kindled a War long time premeditated, and to begin which, you ſought only 
an opportunity, out of the hopes to-become Maſters of all the JVorld, if you 
could overcome the Romans. JVe have manifeſt Proofs of this, ſince before 
any War was begun, you entred into alliancewith the Thracians, Scythians, and 
Sarmatians, ſolicited the Kings your Neighbours by your Embaſſadors, cauſed 
Shipping to be built, provided your ſelf with Pilots and men of War ; but above 
all, the Time you choſe for the Fxecution of your Deſigns is your convittion, 
for as ſoon as you knew that our Allies in Italy were _ againſt us, you 
made uſe of that opportunity while we thus were embroyled to aſſail Nicomedes, 
and Ariobarzanes, and one after another, Galatia, Paphlagonia, ad our own 
province of Aſia.  1Vhat crueties have you not aited? Whether to the Ci- 
ties which you have ſubmitted to Slaves and Debtors, the firſt of which 
you freed from Servitude, and the laſt from the Power of their Creditors : 
Hhether to the Greeks of whom you put to death ſixteen hundred for one ſole 
crime. Whether to the Tetrarchs of Gallogrecia, whom you murdered eating 
at your table. Or whether to the Ttalians, whom in the ſame day you put all to 
the Sword, or drowned them in Vater with their Hives and Children, without 
reſpedt to the ſacred places, or the Temples, whither they had fled for Santuary. 
Hhat Inhumanity did you not manifeſt in this occaſion? Fhat Impiety, what 
furious hate againſt us? In concluſion, after having ſeiſed the Treaſures of all 
theſe people, you ſent over great Armies into Europe, contrary.to our Edidt, by 
which it is expreſly forbid all Kings of Aſia, toenter there. That done you for- 
raged Macedonia, one of our Proviinces, deprived the Greeks of their liber- 
ty, and never repented of all this, nor made any uſe of the Tnterceſſion of Ar- 


chelaus t1// after Thad recovered Macedonia, and delivered the Greeks from © 


your violence by ſlaying one hundred and ſixty thouſand of your men, and taking 
two of your Camps, with all their Munition. And now 1 cannot but "—_ 
h, ' thas 
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that you ſhould excuſe your ſelf of the ſame matters for which you asked par- 
den by Archelaus, unleſs it be that when [was far F, you were afraid of me, and 
now (ceing me near, you think I am come to plead ; but pleadings are in vain when 
Arms are once taken in hand. JVe do make War upon you, and have defended 
our ſelves bravely hitherto,and will defend our ſelves to the end. 

- Sylla pronouncing theſe words in Anger, the King was afraid, accepted 
the condieichs propoſed to Archelans, and after having ſurrendred up his | 
Shipping, and executed all that was contained in the Articles of Peace, he 
returned into Ports, reduced to the Kingdoms of his Father only. Thus 
was the firſt War againſt Mithridates appealed. 


$lla after this went and encamped within two Furlongs of Fimbria, and 
ſent to ſummon him to deliver into his hands, the Army which he com- 
manded contrary to the Laws, to which he in raillery returned anſwer, that 
Sylla himſelf had no very legitimate command. {a thereupon +" 
him in his Trenches, and many publickly forſaking him, he aſſembled 
the reſt to beſeech them to ſtay, but they told him they would not fight a- 


 gainſt Roman Citizens: He thereupon rent his Robe, addreſſes himſelf to 


every one in particular, begging with Tears in his eyes, but they having 
an averſion for ſuch a meanneſs of Spirit, the greateſt part went over into 
Sls Army. Then he ran from Tent to Tent to olicite the Tribunes,part 
of whom having gained by Money, he once again afſembles the Soldiers to 
renew the Oath. Upon which the Heretians crying out all with one voice, 
that the Soldiers ſhould be called out and ſworn man by man, he gave Or- 
ders firſt to call out thoſe who had received kindneſſes from him, and parti- 
cularly Nonins the Companion of all his Crimes, who refuſed to ſwear, he 
drew his Sword, and had thruſt it into his belly, had not a great ſhout ſud- 
denly raiſed throughout the whole Army, ſtopt his proceeding farther. Af- 
ter this he ſuborned a Slave with Money and promiles, to go into H/a's 
Camp 2sa Runaway and to kill him, burhe not having been able to bear up 
with conſtancy enough, his trembling made him ſuſpeCted, fo that being 
taken, he confeſſed the whole matter. This attempt inflamed all ${z's Ar- 
my with juſt anger, and made F7mbria {o deſpilable , that the Soldiers 
going tothe Ditch of his Camp, reviled him, calling him 4ri/tioz, after the 
name of one of thoſe fugitive Slaves in Sicily, who for a few daijes was 
King. Wherefore Fimbrialoſt to all hopes,advanced to his Rampart, and 
demanded to ſpeak with H/z, who ſending Rutilins in his ſtead, put Fim- 
bria quite in deſpair, ſeeing a conference would not be granted to him, 
which had not uſually been deniedeven'to Enemies. Yethe ſpoke to Ra- 
tilizs, and told him he defired pardon for the faults he might have commit- 
ted, through the imprudence of his Age. To which Rurzlius anſwered, 
that if he would depart out of 4a, where {x was Proconſul, he would 
give him paſſ-port as far as the Sea, he replied he knew a way more conve- 
nicnt, and at the ſame time returning to Pergamus, and entring the Tem- 
ple of e/Aſcal:pins, he thruſt himſelf quite through the body with his 
Sword, but the wound not being mortal, he deſired the affiſtance of one. 
of his Slaves, who diſpatched him, and afterward ſlew himſelf. Thus 
ended Fimbria, the ſecond Plague of Afa,next to Mithridates. SyHa gave 
his body to his freed men to bury it, ſaying he wouldnot imitate Ciza and 
Marius, who had deprived many in the City, not only of life, but Buri- 
als, he received hikewiſe the Army of the defunct, which came to yield 
themſelves up to him, and joyned them with his own. After this he com. 
manded Crio to reconduQ NVicomedes and Ariobarzantes- into their. King- 
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doms, and wrote to the Senate of all that he had done, without taking 
the leaſt notice of his — heard that he was declared Enemy of the 
State, then he proceeded to ſettle Neceſſary Orders in the Province, he 
enfranchized and placed in the Number of the Allies of the people of Rowe 
thoſe of lion, Chios, Lycia, Rhodes, Magenefia, andſome other people in 
acknowledgement of the good ſervices they had done the Common-wealth 
of Rome, or the better to comfort them for the mileries they had under- 
gone for taking part with the Romans. And after having ſent Parties of 
Soldiers to all the other Cities,he cauſed an Ordinance to be proclaimed by 
which all Slaves were enjoyned to return under the Power of their Ma- 
ſters, but becauſe that many would not obey, and that many Cities like- 
wile revolted,the publiſhing of this ordinance cauſed a multitude of diſot- 
ders, and was followed by ſtrange Slaughters, as well of Slaves, as free 
people, beſides the ruine of ſeveral Cities whoſe Inhabitants were fold at 
outcry. He likewiſe ſeverely chaſtiſed all thoſe who had taken part with 
the Cappadocian as well in general as particular, eſpecially the Epheſians, 
who out of a baſe complacence for ithridates, had ſhamefully taken out 
of their Temple, the gifts preſented by the Romans. After this Heralds 
were ſent to all the Cities, to give notice to the principal Inhabitans, to 
appear upon a certain day before Sylla at Epheſus. Where being aſſem- 
bled he took his ſeat on the Tribunal, and ſpoke to them in this man- 
ner. 


The Oration of SyU/a. 


He firſt time we paſſed with an Army into Aſia was when Antiochus Xing 

| of Syria ſpoiled your Province, whom we drove beyond the Tanais and 
Mount Taurus, and though after that we mioght have kept you under our Do- 
minion, we left all at liberty, ſave = few people, whom we gave to Eumenes 
and the Rhodians, our Allies, rather as Subjeits then as Tributaries, which is 
manifeſt becauſe when the Lycians complained againſt thoſe of Rhodes, we freed 
them from their obedience. Theſe benefits we have done, you obſerve now your 
acknowledgement. After that Attalus Philometor had left us his Kingdom by 
Hill and Teſtament, you aſſiſted Ariſtonicus againſt ns for the ſpace of four 
Zears, till ſuch time as he being taken Priſoner, ſome of you returned to your 
duty either through neceſſity or fear. After which remaining in Peace four and 
gnenty Tears together, you in that tim? became ſo prodigionſly rich, as well Co- 
monalties at private perſons, that the repoſe and delights which you enjoyed re- 
vived in your _ your animeſities and averſion againſt us, and taking 0c- 
caſion from the differences we had with our Allies, ſome invited Mithridates to 
make War againſt us, and others joyned with him, as ſoon as they ſaw him in the 
Field. But that which is moſt heynous, you conceived no horror to murder, by 
his order on the ſame day all the Italians with their Hives and Children, not 
ſpafing thoſe who had fled for refuge into the Temples, conſecrated to your 
Gods. *Tis true you have in ſome meaſure been chaſtiſcd by Muthridates hin 
felf, who violating the Promiſes he had made you, gave you over to the Plun- 
der of his Soldiers, and filling your Province with Blood -and Slaughter, deſ- 
poiled you of your Lands, diſcharged your Creditors of the Money they ought 
0u, gaveliberty to your Slaves, and ſet Tyrants 1n many places over you, and 


encouraged the Retreats of Thieves, and Pyrates in all places, both by Sea war 
V 2 Land, 
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Land, So that it was longere you made tryal of the difference between the 
Protedtors you had caſt off, aud thoſe you had choſen, He have likewiſe in- 
flitted ſome puniſhment on the Perſons of the Authors > theſe diſorders, but 
that is not enough ;, It is but juſt to impoſe ſome publick penalty that may be 

agreeable to your crimes, But fear not from the Roman Clemency Maſſacres, 
raſþ confiſcations, inſurrettions of ſlaves, or other barbarous attions of that 
Nature. He allow ſomething to the Gracian Name, to the glory of Aſia, 
and to our Ancient Friendſhip. 1 therefore crondemn you only in the advance 
of five years tribute which you owetogether with the mony expended in this War, 
and a certain Sum to be imployed in the affairs of the Province. 1 my elf 
will appoint the contribution of each City, and the time of payment, and take 
notice whoever will not obey 1 ſhall treat them as Fnemies. | 


Having ſaid theſe words he Aſſeſſed the ſeveral Sums, ſent the Rolls 
to the Deputies, and appointed Commiſſioners for ColleQing of the 
Moneys. Now they being Poor and already very much in Debt, and be- 
ſides ſorely oppreſſed with the quartering of Soldiers, were conſtrained to 
Mortgage to the Uſurers, ſome their Theaters, others their places for 
Excerciles, others their Forts or Gates or ſome Publick Building ; Thus 
great Sums of Mony were brought in to H/a,and iz groaned under its 
Calamities; for belides all this the Pyrates kept the Sea with ſuch great 
Fleets, that they might almoſt compoſe ſo many perfe&t 1es,, with 
which they publickly pillaged the Sea Coaſts. Aithridates ſent them 
firſt to ſpoil thoſe places, the Dominion of which he was like to/llooſe, 
but they were extreamly increaſed and grown formidable, nox-only to 
thoſe that ſailed on the Sea, bur likewiſe to the Ports, Caſtlesand Mari- 
time Cities. So that Zaſſos, Samos, Clazomene and Samothyacia were ta- 
ken and fackt before Sllz's face, and *tis faid they took out/of the Temple 
of Samothrace, Riches to the value of a thouſand Talents. Hewould not re- 
lieve them, whether he thought themunwortky becauſe of thetr infideli- - 
ty, or becauſe he haſtned his return to Rome, by reaſon of the ſeditious, 
wherefore he paſſed into Greece, and from thence into ray, with the 
greateſt part of his Army. We have writ what he did there in the Hi- 
ſtory of the Civil Wars, proceed we now to ſet forth how the ſecond War 
began between 1ithridates and the Romans. 


Murena whom. Slla had left with Fimbrias two bg to ſettle the re- 
maining orders neceſlary in the province, ſought only ſome occaſion of war, 
out of a Paſſion to obtain the Honor of Triumph, and 1ithridates being re- 
turned into his Kingdom made War upon the Colches, and the Boſ 0- 
rans who had revolted againſt him. As for the Colches they only demand- 
ed Mithridates Son for their. King, and having obtained it returned: to 
their obedience. But the King having a RaſStcien that what they had 


| done was by his Sons ſolicitation, ſent for him, fettered him in chains of 


Gold, and ſoon after made him away, though he had ſerved him well in 


Apa againſt Fimbris, As for thoſe of Boſphorns, Mithridates ſer fortha 


Fleet and raiſcd ſo powerful an Army, that ſuch great 


reparations gave: 
occaſion to believe they were not made againſt the Boſph 


orans but againſÞ 


the Romans. For the King had not yet fo abſolutely quitred the poſſeſſion. 
of Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, but that it was with the reſerve of ſome 
places. He had moreover entertained a-ſuſpicion that: Frche/aus, when.he: 


was in Greece had granted to H4a conditions beyond what was ——_—_ 
| which 
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which that Captain perceiving was afraid, and fled to 1urers for pro- 
teftion. He animated him fo far againſt A7ithridazes thar he preſently 
took the field to be beforchand with him, and entring his Country by the 
way of Cappadocia, forraged as far as the Gates of Comayes the greateſt 
City of the —_— Celebrated for a famous and rich Temple, where 
having defeated ſome Horſe of the Kings, the Deputies on his behalf 
came to him, remonſtrating that by this ACtion he broke the Articles of 
Peace, to which he anſwered that he ſaw no Articles, and indeed, Sys 
had drawn no writings, but only contenting himſelf with the Execution of 
the conditions, was departed out of the Province. AZarena giving only this 
ſhort Anſwer, purſued his Enterpriſe, and after having pillaged even rhe 
Conſecrated Monies, returned to take his Winter quarters in Czppadocia, 
The King ſent Ambaſſadors to the Senate, and to Syſlz to make his com- 
plaint of arena, who inthe mean time forbore not croſſing the River 
Helis (though very broad,and at that time extreamly {woln by reaſon of the 
Rains) and ſacking four hundred Villages of 14:thridates Kingdom, with- 
out receiving any oppoſition from the King, who expeQed the return of 
his Ambaſſadors. So that the Roman General returned into Phrygia-and 
Galatia with a great booty, where Callzdins ſent from Rome becauſe of 
Mithridates complaints, came to meet him. He ſhowed him no Ordi- 
nance of the Senate, but only told him before a great company there pre- 
ſent that the Senate forbad him to do any injury to a King, with whom 
they had contracted a Peace, and after having ſaid thoſe words in pub- 
lick, he entertained him a good while in private. AMurens forbore no- 
thing of his former Violence, but on the contrary preſently cauſed his 
Army to March towards the Frontiers of 4ichridates Kingdom, who ſeein 
now 1t mult of force come toan open War, commanded Gordizs to poſſels 
himſelf of the Neighboring Villages. That General forthwith made pro: 
zfions of beaſts for burthen and munitions, and gathering together all the 
Country, and as many Soldiers as he could, went and encamped on the 
River, direatly oppoſite to Mvrena, but ncither one nor the other pur 
themſelves ina poſture to fight, till ſuch time as the King being come with 
a more powerful Army,there hapned a great Engagement : For the King 
having paſſed the River, notwithſtanding al! the Reſiſtance of the Enemy 
forced Aſurena to give ground, and to ſecure himſelf on an eminence na- 
turally fortified, from whence taking the byways of the Mountains, he re- 
covered Phryz1ia, after having loſt many of his people, either in the flight 
or in the Battel. The Fame of this great Vidtory, gained fo ſuddenly, and 
as-it were in paſſing, being ſoon ſpread abroad in all places drew Mulrti- 
tudes of people to Mthridates. And he to return his thanks ro Zupiter 
Militaris, after having driven out all the Garrifons Advrens had lefe in 
Cappadgcia,lacrificed to him according to the cuftom of the Country: The 
place where this, Sacrifice is made is on a high mountain, on the top of 
which they raiſe a mighty pile for the Victims, to which the Kings bring 
the firſt Wood, then they raiſe another ſmaller Pile on the top of thar, 
whereon they pour Milk, Hony, Oyl and Wine, and all ſorts of Odori- 
ferous Drugs. At the foot of the Pile is a Feaſt made for the Aſſiſtants, 
like to thoſe the Kings of Perſia were accuſtomed to make at Paſargads, 
and after all they ſet fire tothe Pile, the flame of which riſes ſo high that it 
is ordinarily ſeen a * thouſand Furlongs, and the fire ſo heats the Air * 4* b.n4:4 
thereabout,. that the place is not to be approached for ſome days after. 7: 74 F 
Thus Sacrificed Mithridates. But Sa judging that it was a blemiſh to 
his Honor to have the War fitll continued againft a King, with _ he 
AN- 
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himſelf had concluded a peace, prevailed to have Gabinius lent to Murena, 
to order him poſitively to give over this War,and to reconcile Mithridates 
with 4r!obarzanes. They met therefore together ina place where Mthri- 
dates delivered to Ariobarzanes in Hoſtage one of his Sons of four years 
old, to the end, that part of Cappadocia where he had placed Garriſons, 
might remain to him with ſome augmentation, and that being agreed he 
made a feaſt for all the company,where he propoſed a reward forthoſe who 
excelled either in Drinking, Eating, Jeſting or Singing, and in ſhort all 
ſorts of Divertiſements, from whieh only Gabinizs exculed himſelf. Thus 
ended the ſecond War between Mithridates and the Romans, after ha- 
ving laſted three years. Sometime after the King finding himſelf at peace, 
{ybdued the Boſphorans. And made King of that Nation one of his Sons 
called Machares, Afﬀter that, he invaded the Acheans, which are on the 
Frontiers of the Colches, and who as ſome ſay, are the remainder of thoſe 
who returning from the Wars of 7roy, were brought by chance to that 
Coaſt. Buthaving loſt one half of his Army partly by Ambuſhes, partly 
in ſet batrel, or by the Extremity of the Cold, he returned into his King- 
dom, from whence he ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, to ratifie by writing the 
Articles of tlze Peace. Ariobarzanes for his part whether of his own mo- 
tion, or {ct on by ſome other, ſent likewiſe to complain againſt him, that 
he had not reſtored to him Cappadocia, for Mithridates ſtill withheld a good 
part. Whereupon Sz ordained that Mithridates ſhould abſolutely quit 
Cappadocia,which he did, and then again ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome to de- 
mand a Ratification of the Treaties. But becauſe Sz{la being dead, no per- 
{on would move it in the Senate, he underhand engaged his Son in Law 
Tieranes to make an irruption into Cappadocia, as done of himfelf, which 
yet was not ſo cloſely carried, but the Romans had knowledge of it. The 


Armenian however entred violently into Cappadocia, and carried away into 


Armenia three hundred thouſand men whom he imployed with other 
Country People in Tilling the Land. He had not yet taken the title of 
Armenia , but now he aſſumed it, and cauſed 7rpranocerta to be 
called by his own Name, that is to ſay the City of 7igraxes, theſe things 
paſſed in ſa. , | 


But Sertorius having ſieſed upon Spain, not only made an inſurreQion 
in that Province, but among all the Neighboring People, againſt the Ro- 
mans, and compoſed a kind of Senate of ' thoſe of his Faction of the 
Number of his Senators, there were two of the name of Zucius, the one 
AManinus the other Fanins, who gave advice to Mithridates, that if he 
he made an Alliance with Sertor:us, he might ſoon become Maſter of the 
mn part of #2, and the Nations thereunto confining. The King 

uftered himſelf to be perſwaded, and ſent Ambaſſadors ns, whom he 
cauled to be brought into his Senate to receive Audience, and after ha- 
ving ſpoken advantagiouſly of his own glory, the regulation of which had 
reached even to the Kingdom of Portns, io that he beheld himſelf in a 
Condition to make War upon the Romans, both 1n the Eaſt and Welt, he - 
made an Alliance with M/:thridates in favor of which he gave him in Az, 
Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, and Galatia, and ſent M. Farius to be 
his General, and the two Zxcii to ſerve him as Counſellors. And in- 
deed they counſelled him to undertake this third War, wherein he loſt all 
his Empire, Sertorzrs being dead in pai, and the Romans having ſent 
againſt him two Generals, firſt Z»cullus, who commanded the fleet under 
Sl, and after him Pompey under whole ConduQall the Eſtates w _ 
| thridetes 
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thridates fell under the Roman Power, and with them all the Neighboring 
Nations as far as Euphrates, Pompey taking trom this way opportunity to | 
reduce them. Mithridates then who had already made trial of the Ro- 
man Arms, and hoped for nofavor, began this War, with great Gaiety 
and Courage, laboring might and main in his preparations, as one ll 
ved to overcome or periſh. He employ'd the reit of that Summer, and 
all Winter in cutting down Materials, and building of Shipping,and forging 
of Arms,and ſent into his Sea Ports two Millions of 47iz4's of * Wheat ; be- * 4s «nco2274 

ſides his old Troops he had preſently great Numbers of Auxiliaries. Thoſe "*%** 

he raiſed in Aſia, were compoled of Chalybes, Armenians , Scythians, 

Taurians, Achxans, Heniochiens, Leucolyrians and thoſe people inhabitin 

on the Banks of the River Zhermodoon called -4nazones. Thole he have 

in Europe were Sarmatians, Bafilides, Jaziges, Coralles, of all the People 

of 7hrace, near the River /ſfer, and the Mountains Rhodope 2nd Flemus, 

and likewiſe the Baſternes the moſt Valiant Nation of all. Thus compri- 

zing the Europears,his whole force was found to amount to one hundred 

and forty thouſand Foot, and ſixteen thouſand Horſe, beſides Multitudes of 

Pioneers, Sutlers, and Merchants that followed the Army : Spring being 

come he took a review of his Fleet, ſacrificed to Fupiter Militaris ac- 

cording to Cuſtom, and cauſed to be caſt into the Sea a ſer of white 

Horſes Harnaſſed, as an offering ro Neptune, and after all that marched 

into Paphlagonia with his Forces, under the command of 7axiles and 

Emwnocrates his Lieutenant Generals; being arrived there,he made an Ora- 

tion to his Army, ſpeaking proudly of his Predeceſfors and of hizaſe]f, how 

from a little Kingdom he had made it a mighty Empire, without ever ha- 

ving been overcome by the Romans, where himſelf was in Perſon. In 

concluſion he declared againſt rheir unſatiable and unlimitted ambition, 
which had even reduced Ztaly it ſelf, their Native Country to Slavery. , 
Then he began to ſpeak of their Infidelity rowards him,refuſing to ratifh 

the Peace by writing, that they might be at liberty upon the firſt oppor- 

tunity to renew the War ; and then after having laid down the reaſons 

that induced him to the War, he began to talk wonders of his own prepa- 

parations, and to ſpeak with contempt of the Roman affairs, whom Serto- 

74us overpreſſed in Sp4ir, and which in ta/y were become deplorable by 

domeſtick Seditions. *Z7s for theſe reaſons, ſaid he, that though the Py- 

rates have ſo long reigned at Sea, they have not been able to take any Courſe 

with them, for they have no Allies that affiſt them, wor no Subjects but thoſe * 

they keep in awe by force of Arms. See you not here ſaid he ( pointing to the 

two Zucii) their woſt conſiderable Citizens, who have declared themſelves 

Enemies f their Country to make an Alliance with us. Having encouraged 

his Army by theſe words,he made an Irruption into B:thynra, which Vi- 

comedes lately deceaſed without Ifſue had given by will tothe Roman peo- 

ple. Cotta was at preſent Governor, but being a heartleſs Man he fled 

to Chalcedon with all his Forces. Thus Bi#hynia tell once more under the 

power of Mithridates, the Romans being all retired with Cora to Chalce- 

don. The King advancing toaſlault that City, Cotta who was nothing of 

a Soldier durſt not come to an incounter with hint, but his Admiral cal- 

led Nudas, drew into the field with one half of the Army, and poſted 

himſelf in an advantagious place; yet he was driven thence, and forced 

to fly towards one of - Gates of the City, where every one preſſing to 

enter, the Enemies that purſued them, threw no dart in vain upon a 

Multitude ſo crouded together, thoſe which guarded the Walls being in 


fear for themſelves, let down the Portcullis, and drawing up "_ and 
ome 
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ſome other Officers by ropes, left the reſt to mercy, who were ſlain in the 
mid{t, between Friends and Enemies, ſtretching out their hands in vain to 
one and the other. Mithriaates thinking it beſt to purſue his good for- 
tune,cauſed his Fleet the ſame day to come about to the mouth of the Port, 
and having broken the Iron Chain, that croſſed it, burnt four of the 
Enemies Ships, and Tow'd out the reſt,- about ſixty in Number, at their 
Sterns, Whilſt neither Nudus nor Cotta endeavored to prevent them, 
not daring to ſtir out of the Circuit of their Walls. There died three 
thouſand Romans amongſt whom was Z. Marlins a Senator, Mithridates 
loſt only twenty Soldiers of his Baſternes, who were moſt forward in the 
aſſault of the Port. | 


Soon after Lucius Lucullus ſent to this War, brought with him one Le- 
gion from the City, to which thoſe two of #imbria's, and two others 
being joyned, ſo that he might have about thirty thouſand Foot, and fix- 
teen hundred Horſe, he went and encamped near Mithridates, who be- 
ſieged Cyſica, where having underſtood by the Runaway's that the King 
had about three hundred thouſand Men, and that what Proviſions he had 
were partly brought by Sea, and the remainder by thoſe that went out on 
Forrage, he turned himſelf to his people, and ſaid he would ſoon have his 
Enemies at diſcretion, bidding them remember what he now told them. 
He obſerved after this a mountain very proper to encamp on, of which if 
he could poſſels himſelf he might have abundance of Victuals, and on the 
contrary the Enemy would want. Wherefore he deſigned to poſt himſelf 
there, thinking it of infinite importance to overcome without danger. 
There was only one very narrow avenue to it, of which 17ithridates was 
ſieled and had placed there a ſtrong guard, according to the advice of 
Zaxiles, and his other Captains, but Zecims Aanims, who had been Ar- 
bitrator of the Alliance betwixt 7thridates and Sertorins after the laſt was 
dead, ſent privately a man to Zc:{{vs, and having got his word for him- 
{elf perſwaded the King to let the Romans paſs, and incamp where they 
pleaſed, becauſe Fimbria's Legions who had tought under Sertorins had a 
deſign to yield themſclyes to him, and would do it in few days, and that 
there was no necd of the expence of blood or ſweat, when they might van- - 
quiſh without fighting. dren + Mithridates doubting nothing, ac- 
corded very imprudently to this advice, ſuffering the Romans to paſs in all 
{ecurity by the {trait, and fortifie againſt himſelf a high mountain, of which 
being once Maſters, proviſions might treely be brought to them from be- 
hind, whulit a Lake, Mountains and Rivers hindring the bringing of any 
by Land to Mithridates, it loon began to grow ſcarce ; beſides he had no 
way left to make a retreat by, nor could he by force draw Zxcullus from 
his poſt, having let gohis advantage, and to all this Winter approached, 
when no more Proviſion could come by Sea. Now Zxculrs remembred 
his triends of the promiſe he had made them, ſhowing them the thing al 
moſt done. Not but that Mthriaates poſſibly might, having ſuch a Mulri- 
tude of Men, have forced his paſſage through the midſt of his Enemies : 
but he choſe rather to employ his power againſt Cyfica, believing that the 
taking of that City would prove a remedy both againſt the difficulty of the 
way out, and the ſcarcity of Proviſion, And becauſe his Army was fo 
vaſtly numerous he undertook at the ſame:tume all manner of ways to ſtorm 

'1t. He inclofed the Port where Ships were with a double Wall, drew 
Lines of Circumvallation about the reſt of the City, raiſed a great Number 
of Platforms, Built Towers of Wood, and Batteriescovered with _—_ 

an 
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andother Engins, of which one which was the greateſt was called HeHlepo- 
lis, one hundred Cubits large, on which was a tower furniſhed with in- 
ſtruments to caſt ſtones, and darts of all forts. He likewiſe drew up cloſe 
to the Port, two Gallies joyned togreper, which bore a tower from which 
they might lay a bridge to the wall. Things thus prepared he cauſed three 
thouſand Cylicenian priſoners, to be imbarked upon Veſſels, and ſent un- 
der the walls, who when they came near, ſtretched forth their. hands to 
their fellow Citizens, beſeeching them to have compaſſion of them in the 
danger wherein they were. But P:ſtratus Governor of the place cauled 
them to be told from the wall, that being now reduced under anothers 
power, they ought to reſolve with themſelves, and with conſtancy under- 
go their misfortune. This way not ſucceeding, 4Zithridates cauſed to 
advance towards the wall, the Engine built on the two Gallies, and having 
preſently let fall the Bridge ; four Soldiers leaped upon it and gained the 
wall. The Cyſicenians ſurpriſed at this Novelty, ſeemed at fir{t to give a 
little ground, but ſeeing no more haſtned to follow them, they took heart, 
and made thoſe four leap from the top to the bottom. Then pouring pitch, 
on the Gallies, and cafting fire on it, they forced the beſiegers to retire ; 
and get off their Engine. . Thus the affault from the Seaward proved un- 
ſucceſsful. The ſame day a third attempt was made, they brought at the. 
ſame time, all the Batterigs up tothe Wall on the Land fide, bur the in- 
habitants bravely defended themſelves running from ſide to ſide, and from. 
-one place to another, ſo wherever the Aſſault was moſt violent, they craſh- 
ed in pieces the Engines with great Stones which .they let fall upon them, 
or turned off their blow with Cords, wherewith they intangled them, or 
rendred them ineffeCtual by placing before them Sacks of Wool hung over 
the wall, quenching their flaming Darts with Water and Vinegar, and 
breaking off the force of the others by placing before them bundles of 
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Cloths, and Coverlids. -In ſhort, they put in pradice all that the wit of * 


Man could invent to defend themſelves ; yet all the pains they took could 
not prevent one part of the Wall, to which the beliegers had applied fire, 
from falling before night, but the fury of the flame being then fo great 
that they darſt not attempt to enter, and the beſieged the ſame night built 
up nes tu Rampart from which they defended themſelves, till ſuch time 
as there aroſe a mighty tempeſt, which,utterly broke to pieces all the Kings 
Engins, and made them uſeleſs. *Tis ſaid that Fupiter gave this City in 
Dower to Proſerpins, whom the Cylicenians adore above all other Divi- 
nities, and that during the ſiege, her Feaſt day on which they uſed to Sa- 
crifice to her a Black Cow being come, and they having none of that hair 
had made one of Paſte to offer in Sacrifice to her, when behold at the 
ſame time a Black Cow coming from the Sea, and cutting through the 
waters, paſſed over the booms that were drawn croſs the Port, and en- 
tring into it, ran through the City direAly to the Temple, and ſtopt be- 
fore the Altar, on which the Inhabitants ſacrificed it with hopes of Re- 
lief. AMithridates Friends upon this, adviſed him to raiſe his | och from 
before this Sacred City, but he would not be moved. -He got up to 
Mount Dindymys which is above the City, from whence he cauſed to be 
continued a Terraſs or Platform direCtly to the Walls, upon which he 
made Towers to be ere&ed, he likewiſe wrought hard to undermine the 
Walls, and having _ uſeleſs Horſes, ſome too lean for want of For- 
rage, and others lame for want of Shoo's, he ſent them back to Bithynia. 
Zucullus purſued them, and overtaking them at a paſſage of the River 


Rhyndace made a great ſlaughter, took fifteen thouſand Priſoners, ſx _ 
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fand Horſes for Service, anda great Number of Beaſts for Burthen. 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Ciſica, EFrumachus one of Mithridates Gene- 
rals making inroads into Phryz/a, with a flying Army, flew a great Num- 
ber of Romans with their Wives and Children, ſubdued the Pifidians the 
Murians and Cl:cia, till ſuch time as Detrotarus one of the Tetrarchs of 
Galatia drawing into the Field to purſue him,at laſt overtook him, defeated 
him, and flew'a great quantity of his people. Mean while Winter being 
come, Mithridates found himſelf deprived of thoſe few Proviſions thar 
came by Sea, ſo that Famine ſurpriſed his Army, ſome dyed, and others 
lived on dead Carkaſes, after the manner of the Barbarians, others again 
feeding on nothing but Herbs, contracted mortal diſtempers, beſides the 
Rink of the Corps that lay in the Fields unburied brought the Plague a- 
monegſt them. Yet for all this Mithridates courage failed not,for he hoped 
at laſt totake the City by the Terraſs he was rayfing from Mount Dindy- 
»us. Butwhen the Inhabitants had undermined that and burnt all his En- 

ines, and that knowing his Soldiers were weakned by Famine, they be- 

an to vex him with contjnual Sallies, he reſolved to raiſe his Siege, he 
therefore embarqued by night to go with his Fleet to Para, and his Land 
Army took their march towards Zampſacus, but becauſe the River </®ſopus 
was more {woln then ordinary, Z#cufus overtook them at the Paſſage, flew 
a great Number, and purſued the reſt as far as that Town, to = Hh ha- 
ving laid Siege, Aithridates ſent Shipping thither, and brought away both 
Soldiersand Inhabitants by Sea. After this he left in one part of his Ships, 
ten thouſand choſen men, commanded by that /arinus whom Sertor ins 
had ſent to him. Aexarder the Paphlagonian,and Dionyſius the Eunuch,and 
himſelf went towards VVicomedia, with the reſt which where the greateſt 
Number, but the greateſt part of the one and other, periſhed by ſtorm : 
Thus the Cificemans ſo powerfully aſſailed faved themſelves, by their 
own Valour, and by the afliftance of Zucullus, who ſtarved the Enemies 
Army. Wherefore to this day they exhibit ſolemn Plays in memory of him 
which they call Lucullians. | 


Now the Conſul after having ſo well ſucceeded by Land, by means of the 
Famine, diſtributed thoſe Ships he had cauſedto come from a, to his 
Lieutenants, of whom one called 774arius made a deſcent. at Apamia, forced 
the City, and made a horrible Slaughter of the Inhabitants who had taken 
SanCtuary in the Temples. The other called Barba made himſelf Maſter of 
Nicea, and Prutiade ſeated on a Mountain, both deſerted by Mithridates 
Garriſons, and then keeping the Sea, went and took thirteen of the Ene- 
mies Ships out of the very port of the fch2ans.And having met near Zemmnos 
with Yarius, Alexander and Dionyſius in a deſert Iſle, where is to be ſeen the 
Altar of PhiloFeres, tyed about with a brazen Serpent, a Bow and a Cor{- 
let, tyed about with Bands, which are the Monuments of his misfortune. 
He made directly towards them, without knowing who they were, bat 
ſeeing they ſtood firm, he ſent off only two Shipsto draw the Enemies to 
a Battel, who would not quit the road, but were content to defend them- 
{elves from the Land, he therefore ſent other Ships about,who putting a- 
ſhore ſome foot on the other ſide of the Ifland, he by that means forced 


' themagainto betake themſelves to their Ships, but they not daring to ven- 


ter out to Sea, for fear of /cull+s, but coaſting along,were beaten both by 
Sea and Land, with a great ſlaughter, and a ſtrange diſcomfirure. The 
three Commanders were taken, hid in a Cave. Dionyſins having drunk 


poiſon he had with him dyed inſtantly. Farizs was ſlain by __ 
order, 
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order, who thought it improper to lead a Roman Senator in Triumph, but 
Alexander was reſerved for that Pomp. This done Zucullss gave advice to 
the Senate by letter, which heſent with Laurels, according to the cultome 
of the Vidtorious, and took his march towards Bithyzia. As for Mithri- 
ddates as he ſailed towards Pontus, he was twice battered by Tempeſt, 
whereby he loſt ten thouſand men, and ſixty Ships, the reft being diſperl- 
ed as the Wind carried them, and he, the Admiral being ſplit, contrary 
tothe advice of his Friends, embarked ina Pyrates Veſſel, which brought 
him to Sope, from thence he went to Amiſe, and there diſpatched away 
into Armentato his Son in law 7zgrares and into Boſphorus to Machares,; his 
Son, to leavy ſpecdily Auxiliary Forces; and deputed Dioctes to the Neigh- 
bouring Scythians with ®preſents and a great Sum of Money. But he 
went both with Preſents and Money, and furrendred himſelf to Lncullns, 
who in the mean time purſuing his Victory ſtill, advanced with liis Army, 
ſubduing and plundring all as he went, 1o that being entred into a ricli 
Country, and which tor along time had knowri no War, he found every 
— ſo extraordinary cheap, thata Slave was fold for four Drachms, an 


Ox for a Drachm, and Goats, Sheep and Claths at a proportionable rate: . 


Atlength he beſieged miſs and Zupatoriz,which Mithridates cauſed tobe 
built near m/z, calling it by his own Name, and deſigning it for the reſi- 
dence of the Kings. He aſſaulted it with Towers, Terraſſes, and Mines ſo 
vaſt, that they oftimes fought underground, beſides the beſieged having 


met with their Works, and opened them from the City ſide, did with 


Hives of Bees drive againſt the Labourers, Bears, and other Wild Beaſts 2 
But yet he found more diiculty at the fiege of Ami/a, for the Inhabitants 
defended themſelves gallantly, making frequent Sallies, and provoking the 
Beſiegers to fight man to man. Belides 17:thridates ſupplied them with as 
much Proviſion, Arms and Soldiers as he pleaſed, which he ſent from Cab4- 
res, where he ſpent the Winter, in gathering together another Army, 
which he ſoon found to amount to forty thouſand foot and four thouſand 
Horſe. About the beginning of the Spring Zucullus took the Field, and 
took up towards the Mountains to march againſt the King, who to hinder 
the Conſuls paſſage had placed there very good Troops, with orders to 

ive him notice by fires of' whatever paſſed. They were commanded by 
Phenix, amanof reputation, and of the Blood Royal, who ſoon gave the 
Signal of Zxcullys coming according to appointment, but went and delive- 
w. up himſelf and his Forces to him, 1o that having ſecurely paſſed the 
Mountains he deſcended to Cabires, where being defeated ina Battel of 
the Horſe, he a_ recovered the Mountain, Pompey Colonel of his Ca- 
valry was wounded and brought before the King, who asking him what he 
would do for him, if he gave him hislife. AZuch (ſaid he) provided you 
become a Friend to Lucullus, but as long as you are his Enemy, Thave nothing 
zo ſay. Upon this anſwer the Barbarians would have killed him : but the 
King prevented them ſaying he would never injure Valour forſaken by For- 
tune. Afﬀter this he ſeveral times drew up his Army in Battel in the 
Plain, and ſeeing that Zzcullus would not deſcend, he obſerved on all ſides 
how he might gain the Mountain. Mean while a certain Scythian called 
Olcaba, who had ſometime before fled out of the Kings Army to /ucullus, 
and had ſaved a great part of his Forces in the laſt Battel of the Horle,and 
therefore eat at the Generals Table,and was of his Cornſel, and had know- 
ledge of his ſecrets, came to his Tent, as he repoſed in the heat of the 
day, and would needsenter, having no Arms about him, but a little Dag- 


ger which he uſually wore ; But when the Guards ſtopped him he grew 
X 4 angry 
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angry telling them that there was a neceſlity to wake Zucullus, but they 
told him again, that nothing w2s more neceſſary for Zzcullus as lite. 
Whereupon he mounted on horſeback, and went and ſurrendred himſelf 
to Mithridates, whether it were that he believed himſelf ſuſpected, 

that he was angry atthe injury he imagined he had received, he preſently 
diſcovered to the King another Scythian called Sobad4acys, who being ar- 
reſted, . was accuſed of a deſign of going over to Zucallus, who ſtayed fill 
on the Mountain for he would not deſcend into the plain, becauſe the 
Enemies were ſtronger in Horſe, ſo that ſeeing no other way to go to 
Mithridates he found in a Cave a Huntſman, who knew all the ways, ug- 
der whoſe Condut@t he came, by unknown paſſages juſt over the head of 
Mithridates, from whence he deſcended, and without entring the plain 
where the Enemies Horſe lay, he went and pitched his Camp, behind a 
certain Channel full of Water; being there encamped he would ſoon have 
been in want of Proviſion, but he ſent for Corn as far as Cappadocia, and 
was continually skirmiſhing with the Enemy, till 1Z2:thridates one day, ag 
thoſe of his party fled iſſuing out of his Camp, ran to meet them, and after 
having reviled them with reproachtul words, forced them to turn head 
again, which ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Romans that they fled, and all in 
a breath runup to the Mountain, — their flight a long time after 
the Kings party had given over the chaſe of them, for every one took the 
companion of his flight for an Enemy, ſo much had fear diſtraQted them, 
Mithridates puft up with this ſucceſs ſent through all the Territories un- 
der his Dominion, news of that Victory, and drew off the greateſt and 
beſt part of his Horſe, giving them Order to Ranſack Zucullzs his For- 
ragers , as they brought Corn from Cappadocia, hoping to reduce him to as 
great - m1 oP h of Victuals as himſelt had been at Cyſica. And indeed ir 
was a plauſible Deſign to cut of Zxcultrs Proviſions which could be brought 
to him from no other parr but Cappadocia, but the Kings Horſemen meet- 
ing with the Vanguard of the Forragers in certain ſtraits, where their Hor- 
ſes could hardly do any fervice, had not the patience to ſtay till they were 
come into the open plain. The Romans preſently put*themſelves into or- 
der, and favored as they were by the advantage of the place, killed a great 
many of their Enemies, drove others down the Precipices,and put all the 
reſt to the Rout. Some ſaved themſelves by night in the Camp, and be- 
heving they only were eſcaped made the noiſe of this defeat, though truly 
it were great, much greater then indeed it was. And becauſe this news 
came ſooner to Aithridates then to Zaxcullus, the King judging that after 
the loſs of his Cavalry, the Enemy would not fail to fall upon him, grew 
fearful, and diſpoſed himſelf to remove thence, of which at the ſame in- 
ſtant he gave notice to his friends, that were in his Tent; But they 
without ſtaying till he publiſhed the march, ſent every one out of the 
Camp before day, his Equipage, with ſuch haſt that at the Gate the Bag- 
gage-horſes overthrew one another. This being obſerved by the Soldiers 
who knew thoſe that led the Horſes, their fear increaſed their ſuſpicion, 
and the whole Army thinking themſelves wronged , that they had not 
all notice of it, in a fury flew to the Paliſade, broke it down, and ſpread 
themſelves in diforder through the Plain, evcry one flying what way he 
thought beſt, notwithſtanding all their Generals and Officers could do 
to prevent it. The King himſelf could not appeaſe this Tumult and 
Rage ; for when he perceived it, he went out of his Tent to ſay ſome- 
thing, but not being liſtned toby any one, he threw himſelf onthe ground 
in the midſt of the croud, from whence being taken up, and ſet on _ 
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back, he fled by the way of the Mountains, with very few in his Train; 
Zxcullus having intelligence of the Victory of the Forragers, and ſeeing 
the flight of his Enemies, ſent the greateſt part of his Horſe to give chem 
chaſe, and incompaſſed with his Foot thole who remained in the Cam 
pre to reccive the aſſault. He had before ſtriQtly forbid the Soldiers 
toplunder, till the Enemy were utterly defeated : but when they beheld 
ſo many Veſſels of Gold and Silver , and ſo much eoftly Rayment, they 
quite forgot his Orders. A/:thridates himſelf had been taken, had they 
not cut open, and ſtraw'd abroad forme Males full of Gold, wherewith a 
Mule was loaden, which while thoſe that followed him , bufied them- 
ſelves to gather up ; he eſcaped to Comanes, from whence he went with 
two thouſand Horſe towards 77grazes, who would not ſee him, but gave 
him ſome Caſtles for his abode, and cauſed him to be treated and ſerved 
like a King. Inſomuch, that deſpairing of ever entring again into his 
Kingdom, he ſent an Eunuch , called Bacchvs, to his Seraglio, to put to 
death in any manner whatever, his Siſters, his Wives, and his Concu- 
bines. They became their own Executioners, and cither by Steel, Poy- 
fon or a Halter ended their Lives, of which the Governours of the Gar- 
riſons _ by Mithridates having advice, ſurrendred (all but a very few) 
to Zacullus, 


Latnllus after this ſeeing himſelf Maſter of the Province, went about to 
all the Cities ſetling his _—_ And cauſing his Fleet to come before the 
maritime places, he ſoon took -4naſtris, Heraclea, and all the reſt exce 

S$:.0pe, which for ſome time generouſly defended it ſelf, and got the better 
of himin a Sea fiight. But when the Inhabitants ſaw they muſt be taken, 
they ſet on fire their largeſt Ships, and going on board their lighter Vellels, 
God Somntione after he reſtored them their liberty,being thereto advertiſed 
by his Dream. *Tis faid that Autolycus the Companion of Hercules, inhis 
expedition a_ the Amazores being driven by tempeſt into S;mope,reign- 
ed there, and that after his death, his Statue was reverenced as a God, and 
uttered Oracles. Thoſe of Sizope willing to have their God along with 
them, when they fled, wrapt it up in Linnen, end tyed it round with Cords, 
to carry it away the more ſecretly, but though Zucallus knew nothing of 
it, nor no one living had given him notice, he thought he ſaw that God 
calling to him, and on the morrow as ſome paſſed by him, n_—_ that 
S$tatuako bound up, he commanded them to unfold the Linnen that cove- 
red it, and beheld the ſame Image that had appeared to him. So this 
Dream proved advantagious to the Cittizens of Sinope. Zucullus likewiſe 
reftored to liberty the Citizens of -4»//a, who like the others had _ 
away by Sea: He had heard tell that in the ſame time when the rhe- 
nians were Maſters of the Sea, they had ſent thither a Colony, and eſta- 


bliſhed a Goverament of which the uu had the Adminiſtration, that 
e 


afterwards that City falling under the Dominion of the Kings of Perſis, 
Alexander firſt reſtored thera to that liberty which afterwards Sa Kings of 
| Pontus had depfived them of. Whereupon he took pity oh thein and imi- 
tating the goodneſs of Alexander, and in favour of the Attick people, he 
made it free, and gave order that the Inhabitants as well of miſe as Sino- 
pe, ſhould forthwith return to their dwellings. After theſe two places were 
thus taken by Z«cullus, and reſtored to liberty, one of the Soris of 47thri- 
dates, called Machares King of the Boſphorus, having ſent him a Crown of 
Gold, he received him into the friendſhip of the people of Rome: Afﬀter- 
ward he diſpatched Meſſengers to 7igranes, to demand Mithridates, _ 
tns 
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then marching towards 444,which {till owed one fourth part of their fruits 
of the fine adjudged by Sy{la, he impoled a Tribute upon rhem according to 
the Value of their houſes, and the number of their Slaves, withal facra- 
ficing-tothe Gods of Vitory, as it his Enemies had been already totally 
overcome. The Sacrifices performed, he marched forward with two 
choſen Legions, and five hundred Horle, to make War upon 7 zzrancs, be- 
cauſe he would not deliver up L:thridates to him: As foon as his Army had 
paſſed the Euphrates he went on without doing any injury to the ' Borbari- 
ans, lave only making them pay contribution , for the people of theſe 
Countries were Enemies to War, and would not engage themſelves in the 
differences between 7igranes and Zvcullcs. No one durſt give advice to 77- 
ogranes of Zxcullus deſign, for one unhappy man that adventured but to 
ſpeakof it, was hanged up as a dilturber.of the publick Peace, but at Jaſt 
when he ſaw he came on, he ſent 17throbarzares before with two thou- 
{ſand Horſe, to oppole his march, and gave orders to Maxcens to make 
haſt to Zigrarocerta to defend that place. This King (as we have faid be- 
fore) hadeauſcd this City to be built for the Glory of his Name, and to the 
intent that he might people it with Perſons of Quality and Condition, had 
by Edictdeclared that all moveables were not brought thither, ſhould be 
confilcated. The Walls were fifty Cubits high, at the foot of which there 
were Stables quite round. He had likewiſe in the Suburbs builta mott ſtately 
Palace, with magnificent Gardens, anda great number of Channels full 
of Fiſh, with Parks for Beaſts, and ſome diſtance from thence a ſtrong 
and beautiful Citadel : All theſe things he committed to Aaxcens Guards, 
whilſt hi: on all fides levyed Forces to compoſe an Army. Mean while 
Zucullys mecting with Mithrobarzanes, loon defeated him, and gave him 
chaſe ; and Sext:/izs having ſhut up Mancerns in 7 igrarccerta, pillaged the 
Royal Palace without the Walls, beſieged the City, planted his Batte- 
ries, and ſet the Miners to work. Whilſt Sextilivs was -buſied at this 
ſiege, Zgrancs had gathered together two hundred and fifty thouſand 
Foot, and fitty thouland Horſe ; about ſix thouſand of 'which he ſent to 
Tigranocerta, who opening a paſſage through the midft'of the Roman 
Army , reſcued from thence the Kings Concunaines, and carried them 
away with them. For his part he marched againſt Z«cullus , with the 
reſt of his Forces, where ithridates came to him, and adviſed him not 
tocome to a ſet battel with the Romans, but to keep the Field with his 
Horle , and waſt all the Country round -about their Army : ſo that, if 
fible he might ſerve him in the ſame manner, as Zucullus had done 
us Army betore Cyſica , and deſtroy them without fighting. But the 
Barbarian laughing at this advice, continued his March always in order 
of Battel, and ſeeing the ſmall number of the Romans , {aid in a Jeer : 
If they be Ambaſſadors, they are a great many, but if they be Enemies they 
are very few. Zacullus having taken notice of a Hill behind 7 72razes Ar- 
my, gave order to his Cavalry to go charge the Enemy m Front, and to 
betake themſelves to flight, as ſoon as they had drawn them on to a Bat- 
tel, to the end, the Barbarians might break their Ranks to purſue them, 
whilſt he with the Infantry, taking a compals, went and gained the Hill, 
without being perceived by the Enemy : When he ſaw them ſcattered 
and in diſorder, in chaſe of his Horle , as it they had already been viQo- 
TiOus ;. and their Baggage remaining at the foot of the Hill, he crying ont 
, the Vittory is ours fellow Soldiers, went down, and firſt of 'all charged up- 
on the Train and age Horſes, who forthwith betaking themitives to 
fight, preſſed upon the Foot, and the Foot did the like upon the m 
: © 
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ſo that the whole Army was immediately in a rout; for on one ſide tlie 
Roman Horſe turning head againſt thoſe, who had ſeparated themſelves 
from the main Body to purſue them, cut them in pieces ; and on the 0- 
ther ſide, the Baggage Horſes, as if they had been thruſt forward, over- 
threw all they met with ; and the whole multitude preffing one upon ano- 
ther, by. reaſon of their great number , without knowing the reaſon of 
the diſorder, the Romans made a wonderful ſlaughter. Not a man ſtoptr 
now to plunder, for Zucu//us had expreſly forbid 1t , with ſevere threats 
. on the tranſgreſſors. Wherefore trampling under foot Collars and Chains 
of Gold, they followed the Maſlacre for the ſpace of * fixſcore Furlorigs, r:6wy witch — 
till night coming on, they returned back, and ſpoiled. the dead, by per- 
miſſion rhen given them by Z#:#/lus. Atter this defeat, Mancens, Gover- 
nour of - 7 ;granocerta, dilarmed all the Mercenary Greek Soldiers in the 
City, having entertained ſome ſuſpicion of them : Wherefore they fear- 
ingto be likewiſe made Priſoners, got them Clubs, and trooped together; 
{o that they parted not one from another, either marching or ſtanding ſtill. 
And when Marcens. came to charge them with ſome armed Barbarians , 
=y wrapt theirleft Armin their Coats inftead of Bucklers ; and running 
deſperately into the midſt of their Enemies, flew a great number, whoſe 
Arms they divided amongſt them ; when they thought they had Arms 
enough to ſerve their turn, they went and {cifed upon ſome Towers that 
flanked the Walls, from whence they called to the beliegers, and helping 
them to mount upon the Wall, made them Maſters of the City. Thus 
T igranocerta newly built, whither out of meer vanity Inhabitants were 
forced to come from all parts, became a prize , and enriched the Army 
with a moſt prodigious booty. Z7izrames and Mithridates , in the mean 
time, gave orders to ſect on foot another Army, of which AMithridates had 
the command, becauſe the other thought him more capable, being in- 
ſtructed by the experience of {o many lofſes ; they ſent likewiſe todemand 
aſſiſtance from the Parthians ; but Zcullus having likewiſe diſpatched to 
that King, to requeſt him to aſſiſt him with his Forces, rather than the 
others , or at leaſt ro be but a looker on ; he 1n particular promiſed both 
parties, but kept his word neither with one nor the other. There was 
no City but :thridates {et on work to forge Arms , nor ſcarce a perſon 
in -7rmenia capable tobear them, but came and enrolled himſelf in theſe 
new Levies. But he thought it not beſt to employ ſuch a multitude, he 
chole only ſeventy thouſand Foot, and half as many Horſe of the ableſt 
Men, and diſmiſſed the reſt: And after having diſtributed them into Com- 
panics and Regiments, almoſt according to the Italian Dilcipline ; he gave 
it in-charge to the old Pontick Soldiers to exerciſe them. They were no 
ſooner in the Field, but Zzcullus appeared reſolved to fight : but Mithri- 
dates kept firm upon an Eminence, where he had poſted himſelf with all 
his Foot, and the greateſt part of his Horſe ; and 7igrazes being gone 
with the reſt to charge the Romans, who were forraging abroad was de- 
feated , which gave liberty to the Romans, for the future, to fetch Corn 
without any fear, to forrage in the very face of Mithridates, and to draw 
nearer to his Camp. Art laſt the Kings were reſolved to block up Zucullus 
in the midſt between them ; to this end 7 zgranes took the Field, but the 
duſt diſcovering his March, the General, who knew their deſign, drew off 
the flower of his Horſe, with Orders to goas far as they could ro meet the 
Armenian, and to charge him before he could put his people iri order. 
Mean while he did all he could to draw Athridares to a battel, he at- 
tempted the making a Ditch round about the Hill, but he could not o_ 
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him to deſcend, till Famine beginning to aMi& both Armies ; they all re- 
treated without doing any thing. 7 graves into the heart of Lrmenia,and 
AMithridates into what was left him oft the Kingdom of Poxtxs, with four 
thouſand Men of his own, and as many of 7zgrazes. LZaeullus followed 
them in the Rear ; but being himſelf oppreſſed with wartt of Proviſion, 
he returned back again : and ithridates having made a {wifter March 
than could be imagined , ſurpriſed Fabius, whom the Conſul had left to 
command there, and forced him to betake himſelf to Hg, after havin 

five hundred of his Men ſlain; yet he returned to the charge, ſtrengthe 

with the aſſiſtance of all the Slaves that followed the Army, to whom he 
gave their liberty, and held out the fight all that day , till ſuch time as 
Mithridates wounded with the blow of a Stone on the Knee, and with an 
Arrow below the Eye, was ſuddenly carried out of the Battel. This oc- 
caſioned the paſſing away of ſome days without fighting, whether the 
Enemies were in pain for the Kings health, or whether their wounds re- 
quired reft. However it were,the King was ſoon cured, being dreſt with 
medicaments compoſed of the Poyſon of Serpents; by the Aebares, Scythi- 
ans by Nation, who for this purpoſe always followed the Court. To Fa- 
bius fucceeded 7riarins, who brought a new Army of Zzcullus his Forces, 
with which he preſently marched againſt Mithridates, but as they were 
ready to engage, both (ides were forced to | nag there ariſing fuch a furi- 
ous Tempeſt, as had never being ſcen in the memory of man+4.it threw 
down the Tents of both Camps, carryed the Beaſts of Burthen out of the 
way, and likewiſe took up ſome Soldiers and threw them among the Preci- 
pices. Upon the Rumour of Zcullus his coming, 7riarius deſirous to do 
{ome memorable ation whilſt he commanded, went about break of day to 
make an aſſault upon A7irhridar?s Out-guards, They fought a long time 
with equal Fortune, but at laſt the King making an onſet with the Wing in 
which he was, began to overcome, broke the Romans and drove their in- 
fantry intoa miry Valley, where the Soldiers not able to ftand upright, ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be killed without any reſiftarice. After which purſu- 
ing his advantage he fell into the Rear of the Cavalry, to whom he gave 
chaſe with much eagernefs, when a Roman * Centurion Galloping by his 
fide as if he had been one of His Train, gave him a great wound with his 
Sword in the thigh, for he was doubtful if he ſhould have ſtruck him in the 
Reins he ſhould not have pierced his Armour. The Roman was preſent- 
ly cutin pieces by the Guards, and Mithridates carried into the Rear of his 
Army. However they ceafed not purfuing the Vittory, which had been 
much greater, had not thoſe who were about the King, cayſed the retreat 
to be ſounded. This furpriſed thoſe who followed the Chaſe, and trou- 
bled them ſtrangely ; for they were fearful, leit ſome misfortune were hap- 
pened elſewere, till ſuch time as the thing being known, they came and 
gathered in Throngs about the wounded King, in the midſt of the Plain, 


where 7:motheus his Chirurgion having ſtopt the blood, ſhowed them 


him ſtanding,as Alexander was in the Zndies ſhown to the Macedonians, who 
were in fear for his ſafety. Afithridates himſelf would needs be dreſt up- 
onthe Arlop of a Ship, to the endevery one might ſee him, where being 
{ſomewhat recovered, he reproved thoſe who had cauſed the Retreat to be 
ſounded, and the ſame day cauſed his Army to march towards the Roman 
Camp, which they for fear had already deſerted, there were found among 
the dead, fourand twenty Tribunes, and one hundred and fifty Centuri- 
ons, nor ever did the Romans in one only defeat looſe ſomany Officers. 
After this Victory, the King retired into Zrmentia called the lefs, carrying 
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along with him all Proviſions that he could tranſport, and corrupting what 
he left,. leſt if Zucullus came intothat Country, he ſhould make uſe of 
them. At the ſame time a certain Roman Senator called £t:/;us who for 
fear leſt proceſs ſhould be made againſt him, had eſcaped to 17ithridates, 
. and hadby himbeen received with all poſſible demonſtrations of friendſhip, 
was convict of a plot againſt his perſon. Yet he would not out of reſpect 
to his former Dignity, let him be put to the Torture, but was content to 
let him ſuffer an ordinary death : but his accomplices were cruelly torment- 
ed,ſave only thoſe of his freed man, to whom he had communicated his de- 
ſign, whom the King let go becauſe they had only obeyed their Maſter. As 
for Zucullus he ſoon was come upto 1Mthridates, and was now upon the 
point to engage with him, when the Proconſul of {iz ſent to proclaim 
through all the Province, that the Senate blamed Zxcuf{us for having ſpun 
out the War ſo long and therefore diſmiſſed the Army, injoyning the Sol- 
diers not to ſtay any longer upon pain of confiſcation of their Goods. The 
newsof this Ordinance being come to the Camp, moſt began to file off, 
there remaining only with Zzcullus ſome poor Wretches who having no- 
thing tolooſe, teared no confiſcations. Thus Zzcullusno more then thoſe 
before him, couldnot make anend of this War, for the Allies being revolt- 
edin /taly, and the City aMiQted with Famine, by reaſon that the Pyrates 
were Maſters of the Sea, it was not thought proper to embroyl themſelves 
in ſo great a War, till they were delivered from the preſent Inconveni- 
ENnCEs. 


Mithridates having advice hereof entred into Cappadocia, and began to 
reeſtabliſh himſelf in his own Kingdom, which the Romans. diſſembled till 
{uch time as the Sea was cleared of Pyrates : but after the Pyrates were de- 
feated by Pompey, and that he was come into 4a, they renewed the War 
againſt 1Miz4ridates, giving that great Captain Commiſſion to be their Ge- 
neral. Wherefore what this great man atQtcd on the Sea betore he bore 
Arms againſt Mithridates, making a part of that expedition, and not re- 
lating to another Hiſtory, Iamot the mind to make a Summary recital of 
it in the place. Aithridates at the beginning of his firſt War againſt the 
Romans having made himſelf Maſter of 4a, becauſe Sz was then im- 
ployed in Greece about Aﬀairsof importance, believing that his Dominion 
there would be of nolong durance, ſpoiled all that Country, and continu- 
cd all thoſe Cruelties we have related. He likewiſe at the fame time ſent 
forth Pyrates who at firſt coaſting up and down witha few {mall Barques, 
only got ſome booty, but the War growing hot, they encreaſed in Num- 
ber, and fitted out great Ships, and afterwards finding a {weetneſs in the 
vaſtneſs of their gain, whether the King were overcome, or whether he 
had made Peace, or whether he were in flight,they continued their Robbe- 
ries; for they ſzid that having loſt their Goods, and abandoned their Coun- 
tries by reaſon of the War, neceſlity had driven them from the Land, to 
ſeek their Fortune for-the future by Sea. They elected among themſelves 
Arch-pyrates, who commanded a certain Number, as if it had been a law- 
ful War. They aſſaulted weak Cities, and ſometimes very ſtrong ones too, 
whoſe Walls they either ſcaled or threw down. They pillaged them after 
they had taken them, carrying to their places of retreat all the ricl' men 
they took, to make them pay their ranſome, and giving their Crimes ho- 
nourable names they ſhook off the name of Pyrates, and called themſelyes 
Soldiers adventurers. They had likewiſe Artificers whom they kept in Fet- 


ters, and continually ſtored up Wood, Iron, Braſs, and other a 
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For their vaſt booty had ſo heightned their courages, that preferring that 
kind of life before any other, they imagined themlelves Soveraigns, and 
Kings, comparing their Power to that of Armies, and eſteeming them- 
ſelves invincible, when ever they pleaſed to unite together, they built Ships 
and forged Arms eſpecially in C:/icia called the Rough, which was the com- 
mon retreat of all theſe Corſairs, or as we may ſaw the principal Seat of 
War. Not but that they had in other yon Caſtles and Forts in defart Iſlands 
and cunning Harbours, but they uſually retired to that Coaſt of C:/4ci4a rhe 
Rough, which was inacceſſible, and bounded with Rocks reaching almoſt 
out of ſight, and therefore all the World commonly called them Cilicians. 
This miſchief which was begun in C:1:cia infeted likewiſe the Syrians, 
Ciprians, Pamphilians, Pontick Nations, and almoſt all the Oriental peo- 
ple, whotyred with the length of the Mthridatick War, and chooſing 
rather todoill then ſuffer it, changed their dwellings on Land for the Sea, 
{othatin a ſhort time they amounted to many thoulands, and not only be- 
come Maſters of the Sea that wets the Oriental Coaſts, but ſpread them- 
ſelves throughout all the Seas as far as the Pillars of Hercules, for they de- 
teated ſome Roman Pretors in Sea Fights, and among others the Pretor of 
Sicily. No Ship durſt appear about that I{land, the very Husband-man had 
abandoned the Fields, becauſe of the continual deſcents they made, which 
very much annoyed he Romans, for beſides that they beheld their Provin- 
ces pillaged, want of Corn brought a Famine into the Citie. Beſides it was 
not eaſie to defeat ſuch great Forces, that ſpread themſelves over all. parts 
both of the Sea and Land. Who were alwates ready either to fly or bh 
whilſt none knew their Country or place of retreat, nor indeed had the 

any reſidence or propriety, but what fell intheir hands. Wherefore thels 
extraordinary kind of Enemies who gave themlelves a diſpenſation againſt 
all the Laws of War, of whom nothing clear or certain could be made 
out, were very formidabls, and few would have accepted a Commiſhon 


- for this War. For Mvrens having undertaken theſe Pyrates did nothing 


memorable, no more did after him Servilins ſauricus, They were grown 
{o bold asto Land upon the Coaſts of Brundnſium and * Hetruria, from 
whence they carried away ſome Women of Quality whom they found in 
the Country. | And defeated two Bodies of an Army, whoſe Eagles they 
carried away. The Romans no longer able to ſuffer theſe Loſſes and At- 
fronts, by Decree of the Senate, gave to Pompey the greateſt man of that 
time Command of their Armies for three Years, with Authority over all 
the Seas, as far as the Pillars of Hercules, and within all the Maritime 
Provinces for* four hundred Furlongs from the Sea, and to Command all 
Kings,Governours and Cities, to furniſh him with neceſſaries. They per- 
mirted him likewiſe to make new Leavies, both of men and Montes, and 
in the mean time gave him an Army compoled of ſtanding Legions, all 
the Ships they had and fix thouſand Attick Talents in ready Money. So 
difficult a thing they believed it to overcome ſo many Naval Armies, to 
2urſue them in ſo valt an extent of Seas, and to ſeek them out in ſo many 
tes, having to do with Enemies, they could not get within reach of 
except they pleaſed, and who were ready to fall on, when they were leaſt 
thought of. Nor indeed did ever any Roman General] 80 to War with ſo 
targe a Commiſſion as Pomzpez's. Soon after they furniſhed him with ſ1x- 
ſcore thouſand foot, four thouſand Horſe, and two hundred and ſeventy 
Ships, comprizing the Brigantines, and for his Lieutenants, they gave 
him fiveand twenty Senators, among whom he divided the Seas, giving 


them Horſe and Foot and Shipping, with the Enſigns of Pretor. Every 
Lieutenant 
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Lieutenant had abſolute power in the Quarter he Cormmanded, and he 
likea King of Kings, went from one part to another, to diſperſe his Or- 
ders, and to ſee that every one kept in his Poſt without quitting it, or pur- 
ſuing the Enemy far from it, if he could not gain the» ViQtory upon the 
place, to the end that there being alwaies people in a readineſs in all places, 
to take up what others had not fully done, the Pyrates might find, no feeus 
rity in flying from place to place. After having dilpoſed things in this 
manner, he gave the Commiſſion of Spa, and the Streit to 7b. Nero 
and Marlins Torquatns joyntly, of the * Celtick and * Liguſtique Sea, to 
Marins Pomponirs ; of Aﬀrica with Sardinia, Corſica and the Circumadja- 
cent I{lands to Zentulns Marcellinus, and P. Attilins ; of the Coaſt of /taly 
from Sicily to Acarnania to L.Gellinus and Cn. Lentulus ; of the /0nian Sea 
to Plotius Varus and Terentins Varro ; of Peloponeſus, Attica, Fubeza, Theſ* 
[aly, Macedonand Beotia to L.Cinna; of all the eAZ2+an Sea, and the Hel- 
leſpont to 7. Cullinvs. Of Bithynia, Thrace the Propontick, and the mouth of 
Pontus to L. Piſo, of Lycia, Pamphilia ; Cyprus and Phenicia to Metellus 
Nepos. * Theſe were the Quarters he aſſigned every Lieutenant, where 
they were to fight, and to give them their Chaſe, fo that ſaving themſelves 
from one, they might fall into the hands of another, forbidding them to 


purſue beyond their Bounds, for fear leſt thoſe long Chaſes might be a fo 13: 


means to delay the War, for his own part he flew (if one may ſo ſay ) 
from one part to another, to ſee what paſſed, and having in forty days 

one the Circuit of the Weſtern part of the Sea, he returned to Rome 
trom whence he went to Brundrſium, where again taking Shipping, and 
running over all thoſe vaſt Oriental Seas, he brought every where a dread 
of his Name, by the {wiftneſs of his motion, the greatneſs of his Force 
and Power, and the opinion had of a Captain of ſuch high reputation. So 
that the Pyrates who as it was thought would have aſſaulted him, or at 
leaſt would have found ways to have made his Victory difficult, preſently 
raiſed their Siege, before thoſe Towns they had blocked up, and out of 
the fear they had of him, retired into their Forts, and ſheltring places. 
Thus Pompey cleared the Seas without fighting, and his Lieutenants every 
one in their Quarter took all the Corſairs that haunted there. After this 
he went into C7/ic:4 witha great number of Soldiers and Workmen, and 
ſtore of Engines, believing he ſhould be put to the aſſaulting after ſundry 
manners thoſe Forts built upon ſuch high Rocks. Bur the renown of his 
name alone andthe vaſtneſs of his preparations ſtruck ſuch a terror into the 
Pyratcs, that they believed they ſhould make the better compoſition it. 
they yielded without fighting. Thoſe who were in the two largeſt Forts, 
called Cragwe and fnticrague were thie firſt who ſubmitted at diſcretion, and 


after them all thoſe who held the Mountains of C/icia one after another, 


yielded themſelves with great quantities of Arms, either already furniſh- 
ed, orelfſe only begun irithe Shops, beſides a great number of Ships, fome 
half built, others ready toſail, with Copper, Iron, Canvas, yo and 
divers others Materials, which they had gathered together for their uſe. 
There were foundalfo many Captives which they kept there, fome for 
Ranſome, others to labour in their works. Pompey burnt all their unwrought 
Materials, carried the Ships along with him and ſent the Captives home; 
many of whom found that their Funerals had been performed, their friends 
believing them dead. As for the Pyrates who appeared not to have enga- 
ged themſelves in this kind of life, but becaule they had loſt their fubſtance 
by the War, he aſſigned them for: their dwellings, Malle, Adane, Fpi- 
phania and {uch other Cities as were butthinly jnhabited un the po -— 
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licia, ſome of them likewiſe he ſent to Dima in Achaia, Thus the War 
againſt the Pyrates, which all Men thought would have been long, was 
ended in a few days by Poxzpey.There were ſeventy two Ships taken,three 
hundred yielded up, with {ix{core Towers, Forts and others places of 
retreat, and about ten thouſand ſlain of thoſe who ſtood out upon their 
Defence. 


After this ſo expeditious viQtory, the ſucceſs of which exceeded all Mens 
hopes, -the Senate and People of Rome, in acknowledgement- of the 
great Service done by Pompey conferred on him ſignal Honors. They gave 
him the Commiſſion of the War againſt :thridates, continued to him the 
{ame Power to make Peace and War, and at his own Arbitrement to de- 
clare Friends and Enemies to the People of Rowe, thoſe whom he ſhould 
think Worthy, and over and above all this made him Generalifſimo of all 
their Forces out of /aly. Never before had the People of Rome given fo 
much Power to one Man at once, which poſſibly was the Reaſon, why 
they called him GREAT, for as to any thing elſe, the other Ge- 
nerals had before left but little to do in this War. Pompey then having 
Aſſembled the Forces of #2, went and eneamped on the Frontiers of 
Mithridates Eſtates, who had at preſent a very gallant Army, compoſed 
of thirty thouſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe all choſen Men, raiſed 
upon his own Lands for the defence of his Kingdom. Zxcwllus had not 


long before ſpoiled all that Country, ſo that victuals were till ſcarce, 


which made many of 177thridates Soldiers run into the Roman Army, and 
though the King inflicted cruel puniſhment upon thoſe, were ſurpriſed in 
the attempt, throwing {ome headlong down the Rocks, ſqueezing our 
others eyes, and burning ſome alive, fo that fear kept many of them in 
their duty; yet did his Army by little and little waſt, by reaſon of the 
ſcarcity. Which occaſioned his ſending Ambaſſadors to Pompey, to de- 
mand upon what conditions he might have peace, to which the Roman 
an{wered ; by delzvering up the Runaways and yielding himpelf at diſcretion. 
The King having reported this anſwer to the Revolters, and ſeeing them 
terrified at it, ſwore he never would have peace with the Romans, be- 
caule of their cruelty, Nor would conſent to any thing but what ſhould be 
for the Common good of thoſe had done him Service. Whereupon Pom- 
pey having laid a party of Horſe in Ambuſh, ſent the reſt to skirmiſh with 
Mithriaates Camp,with Orders to give ground after the firſt charge, as if 
they had been ſurpriſed with fear gil fach timeas having drawn the Enemy 
into the Ambuſh they charged them both together. And indeed the Ro- 
mans put them to the Rout, ana nught poſſibly have entred the Camp in 
the Rear of thoſe that fled, if A7ithridates fearing the diſorder had not 
drawn out his Foot, and placed them in Order before the Camp which 
forced them to a retreat. This was the firſt Engagement of Horſe be- 
tween the two parties. At length the King oppreſſed for want of provi- 
ſions returned into the heart of his Kingdom, in hopes that the Enemy 
could not ſubſiſt in that ruined Country, at leaſt without much inconve- 
miency. But Poxzpey preſently diſcamped, and bringing in proviſions 
along with him marched as far as the Eaſtern parts of the Kingdom where 
he cauſed a Line to be drawn of * one hundred and fifty furlongs in length 
fortified with many Forts, to incloſe the King and cut of his paſſage to fetch 
in Corn and Forrage. Mithridates gave nohindrance to this work, either 
out of fear or out of imprudence which ordinarily precedes Calamity, and 
ſoon found himſelf once more reduced to ſuch want that he was forced to 
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kill all the beaſts of burthen, to ſuſtain his Army, keeping only the Horſes 
of Service. With infinite trouble he made a ſhift to ſubſiſt thus for fifty 
days, and afterwards with great ſilence made his eſcape by night through 
difficult ways. On the morrow Pompey overtaking him fell upon his Rear- 
guard, but the King notwithſtanding all the Counſel of Friends, would 
not give Battel, but contenting himſelf to oppoſe the Romans, with ſome 
Horſe to keep him off, gained towards Evening, the Forreſts which ſer- 
ved him for Rerreat. The next day he poſlefled himſelf of a Village for- 
tified with Rocks on all ſides, to which there was but one Avenue in 
which he placed four Regiments for Guard, directly oppoſite to which the 
Romans went and pitched their Camp, that ſo the King might have ng 
way to eſcape. On the morrow the two Armies betook themſelves to 
their Arms very early, and thoſe which had the Guard on one Party and 
the other, began the skirmiſh. Some of the Kings Horſemen alighting 
from their Horſes, without Command went to afliſt their Infantry, but 
ſeeing a great party of the Roman Cavalry, come forward to the charge, 
they all at once ſet a running towards the Camp to take their Horſes, that 
they might return to fight againſt the Romans on equal terms. But thoſe 
who were ſtill above, and ready to deſcend in a poſture of fighting, ſeeing 
theſe People run with great cries and in diſorder, and not knowing the 
reaſon, believing that the Camp being taken on the other ſide, they fled ; 
themſelves likewiſe threw down their Arms, and betook themſelves to 
flight, and becauſe the way was narrow, the croud was ſo great, that they 
overthrew,and tumbled one another down the Precipices. Thus the Army 
of Mithridates was defeated by thoſe who going to aſſiſt their Compa+ 
nions without any Orders, occaſioned the Rout. It was an ealiy Victory 
to Pompey, tor he had nothing to do but to kill, or to take Priſoners thoſe 
unhappy diſarmed wretches, engaged among the Rocks, there were about 
ten thouſand ſlain, the Camp was taken, and all 1thridates Baggage and 
Munitions, who eſcaping himſclf behind his Camp accompanied only 
with his Guards, found by chance ſome Mercenary Horſe, and about three 
thouſand Foot, with whom with all ſpeed he got to the Fort of Synzoreos 
where he had abundance of Mony. And having given both a largels, 
and a whole years Pay to the Companions of his flight, he carried with 
him about ſix thouſand talents, taking his way towards the ſprings of Z#- 
phrates, that fromthence he might get to Colchis, he made ſuch haft that 
in four day march he paſſed the _ where he ſtayed three days to 
refreſh his Men, and Arm thoſe other Troops he had gathered together, 
he thence entred into the Country of Cotexea, which is a Province of 4r- 
menia where he defeated the Coteneans and Iberians who would have ſtopt 
his paſſage, and from thence gained the River pars. Some fay that the 
Aſtatick Iberians, are deſcended from the European , that is toſay, the 
Spaniards, others on the contrary, ſay the Spaniatds came from theſe 
Aſiatiques, others again, that there is nothing common between the one 
and the other but the name, there not being the leaſt conformity either in 
their Language or Manners. Now A/:thridates having taken up his Win- 


ter quarters at * Dioſcuriade (which is a City ſaid to be founded by the 4- _{ 9.9, 
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mean thoughts, nor that ſavored of the fugitive, he laid a deſign to march 
along the banks of the Z»xixe Sea, and by the Scythians, neighboring on 


ſphorus, and after having driven thence his ingrateful Son achzres, 


might thence renew the War againſt the Romans, and from Zurope = 
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ſport his Arms into 4, which are only divided-by a ſtrait which ſonte 
believe to have taken its name from Bss * becaule Zo transformed to a Cow 
paſſed there flying from the jealous Zuzo, Though thele deſigns were ex- 
traordinary and icarce credible Mithridates attempted to put them in Exe- 
cution,he marched through all the Scythian Nations, whether Enemies or 
unknown, partly by force and partly by ſufferance : He was ſtill both re- 
ſpeed and feared,fugitive and miſerable though he were. The Henio- 
chians willingly gave him paſſage,” but the Acheans endeavoring to oppoſe 
his march he forced it. It is ſaid that theſe people being caſt by Tempeſt 
on the Coaſts of the Fuxire Sea, as they returned from 7r6y, were ill treat- 
ed by the Barbarians, becauſe they were Greeks, and that having de- 
manded ſome Ships from the Cities of their Country and being refuſed 
them, they conceived ſuch an indignation or rather ſuch a rage, that all the 
Greeks they could catch they made Sacrifice off, at firſt, without any di' 
ſtintion, ſometime after chuſing out the faireſt, and at laſt drawing them 
by lot. Butlet thus much ſuffice concerning the Scythian Achzans. Now 
Mithrid:tes being entred into the Country bordering upon the Palus Meo- 
tis which isdivided among many petty Kings, there was not one but out 
of reſpeQ to the great reputation of his aCtions, - and of his Kingdom re- 
ceived him favorably, and gave him paſſage through their Lands, they 
likewiſe made him preſents, and he ordered things ſo, that having drawn 


 themintoalliance with him,and given ſome of his Daughters in Marriage to 


the moſt powerful of them there entred into his thoughts a wonderfal Ex- 
pedition. He formed a deſign to March through 7hrace and ſo through 
Macedon, and thence by the way of Parnonia to pals the Apes, and enter 
into /taly. Machares his Son underſtanding that in ſo ſhort a time he had 
traverſed all thoſe Salvage Nations, and thoſe which are called the Straits 
of S:ythia, where never Man before him had paſſed, ſent Ambaſſadors to 
make his cxcule, that out of fear he had made an accommodation with the 
Romans, but knowing him 1mplacable, he fled towards the Portique Cher- 


foneſas, after having burnt all the Ships he had to hinder his Father from 


purſuing him, but his Father ſending a Flect after him he flew himſelf. 
As for Pompey he purſued 47ithridates as far as Colchis,but never imagining 
that he would take the way we have ſpoken of, or that a fugitive Prince 
would attempt any thing Great, he went through all that Province well- 
pleaſed to {ce the Country whither the Argonautes, and Caftor and Pollux, 
had made their Voyage ; and particularly the Rock, where they ſay Pro- 
methens was chained on Mount Carcaſus. There are in this Mountain ſeve- 
ral ſprings, that caſt forth Grains of Gold, but fo ſmall, that they are 
ſcarce perceivable. Wherefore thoſe of the Country, put into the ſtreams 
Skins covered with wooll, by which means they get the golden ſands, 
which gather-in the fleece. And poſſibly that famous golden fleece of 
Aete 1Snothing elſe. As Pompey paſſed through the Country to ſee theſe 
rarities, all the neighboring, Nations came to wait on him, and be his 
ConduCttors. Only Oreſ-s and Artocas Kings of the Albanians, and Ibe- 
rians laid an Ambuſh for him with ſeventy thouſand men near the River 
C:rzs, which diſcharges it {elf into the Caſp7zy Sca by nine Navigable 
Channels, and into which a Multitude of other Rivers looſe themſelves 
among which the fraxes is the greateſt of all. The Roman General ha- 
ving intell:gence hereof cauſed a Bridge tobe laid over the River,croſled it, 
and drove the Barbarians into the Wood, from whence they being accu- 
ſftomed to fight ſallying out as from a fortreſs, and when they were leaſt 
thought of renewing the charge, Pompey having placed People _ 
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about the wood, ſet fire toit, and as they came forth gave them chaſe, till 
ſuch time 2s coming to give him preſents and hoſtages, they lerved likewiſe 
as matter for his Triumph. He tound among the Hoſtages and Priſoners 
many Women who had received no leſs wounds then the Men.They deemed 
them to be Amazons, whether the Nation of the Amazons, who are not 
far off, had ſent aſſiſtance to thoſe Kings, or whether the Barbarians by a ge- 
neral name call all Warlike Women Amazons. 


Pompey returning after this Victory marched his Army into Armen;z 
againſt 7igrares, as the Allic of 1ithridates taking the way of Artaxata 
the ordinary Reſidence of thoſe Kings. But 7granes was not for War. 
He had had three Sons by Mthridates Daughter, two of which he had 
flain with his own hand, one for turning his back in the fight, and the 
other as he was hunting,becauſe he happening to fall, his Son had not vouch- 
ſafed to help him up, but on the contrary had taken off his Diadem as he 
lay upon the ground,and put it on his own head. As for his third Son 77- 
granes, becaule he ſeemed grieved for his fathers fall, he gave him the 
Crown, yet he ſoon after raiſed War againſt 7zgraes, but being defeated 
in a Battel eſcaped to Phraates King of the. Parthians, who had newly 
ſucceeded in that Kingdom to his Father $yztricus. Upon Porzpey's ap- 
proach the Fugitive {r-2exian by the Advice of his Holt; who for his own 
particular ſought the favor of the General, came and ſubmitted himſelf 
to the Romans inthe poſture of a Suppliant, though he were Grandchild 
to Mithridates, being the Son of his Daughter, but the reputation of the 
Juſtice, and uprightneſs of Pompey was 1o great among the Barbarians, 
that 7zzranes himielt relying upon it, without ſo much as ſending a He- 
rauld before came to meet him, to put his cauſe into his hands and to 
complain of his Son as to a Judge. Pompey having ſent ſome Officers be- 
fore to receive the King in Honor of him, thoſe who accompanied hint 
not thinking themſelves in ſecurity, becauſe he had not ſent a Herauld be- 
fore turned tail, but 7 zgrares .continued on his way, and being come near 
unto Pompey, paid him his reſpects as to his Super1or, after the manner of 
the Barbarians. Yet there are ſome ſay the LiQtors brought him to Pom- 
pey by his Command. However it were,he came, gave an account of his 
Actions, made a preſent to Pompey of ſix thouſand Talents, fifty drams to 
every Soldier, a thouſand to every Centurion, and ten thouſand to every 
Tribune. Pompey pardoned what was paſt, reconciled the Son with the 
Father, ordaincd that the Son ſhould enjoy as King the Province of Sophena 
and Gordiana, which are at this day compriſed under the name of Arme- 
zia the leſs, and adjudged to the Father the reſt of :4-mexia, on condition 
that he left it by ſucceſſion to his Son, and that he quitted to the Romans 
the Provinces he had conquered, and indeed he quitted all Syria, from the 
Euphrates to the Sea, with part of Ci4icia which he had poſſeſſed himſelf 
of, after having driven out Aztiochus the Pious. The two Kings were not 
yet parted fromthe RomitzCamp, when the Son by perſwafion of thoſe 
Armenians, who for fear ha&, abandoned his Father, when he came to 
meet Pompey, deſigned an attempt on his life, but he was diſcovered and 
Arreſted, and being afterwards Convicted, that though Priſoner as he 
was, he had ſolicited the Parthians to make War upon the Romans, he 
was led in Triumph, and afterwards put to death in Priſon. Pompey be- 
lieving the War was ended built a City in 4rmenia the leſs, in the ſame 
ow where he had overcome Mzthridates, which becauſe of his Victory 

e called Vicopolis, He gave likewiſe the Kingdom of Cappadocia to Ario- 
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barzants andjoyned to it Sophenz and Gordizna which he: had before given 
to the young 7 zgrares, and which at preſent belong to the Province of 
Cappadocia. He gave him likewiſe Cabala a City of Cilicia, and ſome 
others,{o that Ariobarzanes left to a Son that ſucceeded him all that King- 
dom, ſubje&t to many changes, till the time of fuguſtus Ceſar, under whole 
Empire it was, with many others, reduced into the form of a Province. 
Pompey after this paſſed Mount 7 aurus, and went to make War upon 4- 
tiochus Commagenes,to whom he afterwards granted Peace with the Title 
of Friend to the People. of Rome, he defeated likewife the Mede Darius, 
becauſe he had aſſiſted Z-tiochus, or poſſibly Zrgranes before him. Afﬀers- 
wards he led his Army againſt Arera King of the Arabian Nabathzan, and 
at length againſt the Fews, who were revolted againſt their King Ariſto- 
bulus, from whom he took by force their holy City #er«ſalem, beſides all 
this he reduced under the Roman obedience without fighting, and as it 
were only in paſſing by, the remainder of Ci/zc;a, which yet acknowledged 
not the Roman Empire, together with all the habitable $yri4 on this {ide 
Fuphrates, Celoſyria, Phanicia, Paleſtine, Idumea, Tturia and all the 
other members of Syria. Not that the Romans had any cauſe of com- 
plaint againſt Avtiochus the Pious, who was preſent at all this, endeavoring 
to obtain the Kingdom of his Fathers by force of Prayers; but the Roman 


_ General believed that having driven 7 z2razes out of theſe Provinces which 


he had conquered, they by right of War belonged to the People of Rome. 

As he was ſetling neceſſary Orders in his Conqueſts, there came to him 

Ambaſſadors on the behalt of Phraates and 7igranes who began to make 
War on each other. The {rmerian demanded his afliſtance as his friend, 

and the Parthians deſired to be received into the friendſhip of the People 

of Rome, and he unwilling to enter upon a War with the Parthians, with- 

out a particular Order of the Senate, ſent Commiſſioners who made Peace 

between the two Kings. 


Whilſt he was employed in all theſe affairs, Mthridates had taken the 
whole compals of the Enxize Sea, and having fiefed upon Paznticapea a 
Merchant City ſituate in Zurope on the mouth of Ports, very near the 
Strait, he flew his Son X7phares tor a fault committed by his Mother, in 
this manner. AZthridates had great quantity of Veſſels of Braſs bound 
about with Iron, and filled with Silver, hid under ground in a certain Ca- 
ſtle, the Guard of which he had entruſted to Srratonice one of his Concu- 
bines or of his Wives. She only knew of it, and yet whilſt the King 
was making the Circuit of Poxtus, ſhe delivered to Pompey the Caſtle, and 
all the Treaſures, only on this condition, that if her Son Xiphares fell into 
his power he ſhould fave his life in favor of his Mother, he took the Mony, 
promiſed to preſerve her Son, and permitted him to retire whither he 
pleaſed with his Equipage. The King coming to know this, ſlew Xipha- 
res onthe Sea-fide 1n the fight of his Mother, who ſtood on the other ſide 
the Strait, and threw the body into the water, not permitting it burial, ſo 
{mall account he made of paternal piety, that he might revenge himſelf 
of the Mother, who had committed the fault. After this he ſent Ambaſ- 
fadors to Pompey who.was in Syria, and knew not that he was yet living, 
oftcring to pay Tribute tothe Romans if he would leave him the Kingdom 
of his Fathers, to which Pompey ſending him word that he ſhould come 
and meet him as 7zzrares had done, he an{wered that he could not do it, 
for that it would be unbecoming the Perſon of A7ithridates; yet offering 
to ſend his Sons, and ſome of his Friends. Upon this anſiver he began to 
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make new Leavies of all Men of all ſorts and conditions iridifferently, to 
caule to be made great quantity of Arms, Bows and Engins,without ſpa- 
Ting any thing whatſoever, the very Oxen uſed to Labour, being killed 
only for their Nerves, he impoſed likewiſe new Tributes from which 
the very pooreſt were not exempt, whilſt thoſe who had the charge of 
ColleQting them, committed a thouſand Extortions unknown to 17:thri- 
dates, For hehad got an Ulcer in his face, which ſo disfigured him that 
| helet no perſon ſee him but three 'Eunuchs that dreſſed him ; being re- 
covered he found all his Forces in a condition to march being com oled of 
ſixty Regiments of ſix hundred Men each, beſides multitudes of all ſorts of 
vr ary with quantity of Ships, and ſtrong places which his Captains had 
fieiſed upon during his diſtemper. He therefore paſſed over a part of his 
Army to Phanagoria, another Merchant City ſituate on the other ſide of 
the Strait, to the end he might on both ſides be Maſter of the paſſage. 
Pompey was (till in Syria, but a certain Inhabitant of Phanagoria called Ca- 
ſtor, whom 7ryphoz the Kings Eunuch had formerly put to the Torture, 
killed the Eunuch as he entred, and began to cry out Liberty. The people 
preſently roſe upon it,and though the Fortreſs was guarded by Artaphernes 
and other Children of Mithridates ; yet they brought Wood round about 
it, and ſet it on fire, which ſo affrighted Artaphernes, Darins, Xerxes, Oxa- 
thres and Zupator the Kings Sons, that they yielded themſelves. They 
were all very beautiful, but they were all but Children, except only A4-- 
taphernes, who might be forty years old, there ſtaid in the Fortreſs only 
one of their Siſters called Clespatra, who would not go out; and whole ge- 
neroſity ſo much pleaſed the King that he ſent Brigantines which brought 
her off. All the Caſtles thereabouts, which AZthridates had lately fur- 
prized, followed the Example of Phanagoria, Cherſoneſes, Theodozia: 
Nymphea, and other fortified Cities aboye 1n the Pontick Sea, did the like, 
inſomuch that the King ſeeing ſo many revolts, and not placing any con- 
fidence in the Fidelity of an Army, moſt of whom went to the War by 
Conſtraint, beſides the great Exactions he had made to bring this Army 
on foot, and his own unfortunate condition, in which Eſtate a Prince can 
have no reliance on the Faith of his SubjeCts, he ſent ſome Eunuchs into 
Scythia with his daughters to give them in Marriage to the Kings of that 
Country, entreating them to come to his ſuccour with all the Force they 
had. He had appointed theſe Eunuchs a guard of five hundred Soldiers, 
| for the Condudt of theſe Princeſſes, but ſcarce had they loſt ſight of 44- 
thridates but they ſlew the Eunuchs, who by virtue of the power they had 
over the Kings Spirit, had always tyrannized over them, and carried the 
Ladies to Pompey. The King though he had loſt ſo many Children, fo 
many ſtrong -places, nay indeed his whole Kingdom, nor had now any 
hopes of aid from the Scythians, abated not at all the fierceneſs of his 
courage, nor entertained any thoughts that were mean or fuitable to his 
preſent Calamity ; He formed a deſign tomarch into Gaw/ and ſtir up that 
ople to Arms, with whom he had to that purpoſe before hand made a 
Lomas and entred into alliance, thinking with them tocrofs the ps, and 
fall upon /aly, where he had hopes many people would joyn with him, out 
of the hate they bore the Romans ; for he had heard tell how Hanniva/ma- 
king Wars within Spain had laid the ſame deſign and ſuccceded, and atter 
ſo daring an attempt made himſclf formidable to his Enemies ; belides he 
had intelligence that almoſt all their allies in Zaly were revoked againlt 
them, out of a general hate, and had a long time bore Arms againſt 
them, and likewiſe favored to their prejudice the Gladiator Spartacns a 
vile fellow. Upon theſe hopes he was ready to take his march wy — 
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Gaml, if the Army terrifyed with ſuch prodigious boldneſs, had not made 
abortive theſe magnificent Deſigns. The Soldiers ſeeing he had a mind 
tolead them ſo far off, to encounter people, they could not defend them- 
ſelves from, in their own Countrey, thought that Mithridares deſpairing 
of his own Aﬀairs, thought it more honourable to die p_—_ like a 
King, then tolie idle and donothing. However they ſaid nothing but re- 
ceived his orders without any murmuring, for this King wasa man of no 
mean Soul, nor deſpiſable in the very midſt of Calamity. 


Things being in this Eſtate, Pharnaces the moſt beloved of all his Sons 
and whom he Rad often deſigned his Succeſſor in the Kingdom, laid a de- 
ſignagainſt his life ; whether it were that he thought this expedition might 
prove prejudicial to his Aﬀairs, and blaſt the hopes he yer had, the Romans 
would grant him pardon, which he was ſure they would abſolutely refuſe, 
if his Father went toravage /taly, or whether it were for other reaſons, or 
elſe out of an impatient deſfirc to reign. His Complices being taken and 
put to torture, Monophanes perſwaded Mithridates that bein S ready to 
march, it was not convenient to put to death a Son he had fo tenderly loved, 
that ſuch diſorders would happen during the War, and would end with 
the War, inſomuch that he ſuffered himſelf to yield and pardoned his Son. 
But Pharraces being affrighted with ſome private intelligence given him, 
and knowing that the Army had an averſion for this Expedition, went b 
night, and conferred with the Principal of the Roman Fugitives, whoſe 
Tents were not far from the Kings, aggravating to them the danger they 
ran into (which was not unknown to them) it they went into taly ; and 
making them great Promiſes if they would ſtay with him, he prevailed 
with them to forſake 17thridates. At the ſame time he ſent ſome of his 
people to the neighbouring Tents to make the ſame Propoſition to the OM- 
cers, who likewiſe gave him their word. Morning being come,the Runa- 
wayes began to ſhout all together, to which thoſe who were encamped 
next them, anſwered in the ſame tone, after them all the Army, even to 
the very Fleet did the like. It's poſſible they were not all of theConſpiracy, 
but thoſe who were not engaged followed the others, our of a natural faci- - 
lity men have to deſpiſe the miſerable, and to affe&t Novelty. And ſome 
too not knowing the number of the Conſpirators, believed the whole Arm 
concerned, and believing themſelves alone unable to reſiſt ſuch a Multitude, 
ſhouted with the reſt more for fear then good will. AMithridates wakened 
by theſe cries, ſent ſome to them to know what they defired, to whom 
they returned anſwer, they demanded his Son for their King, a young man 
for anold one, overſwayed by his Eunuchs, and a Murderer of many of his 
Children, Captains and Friends. Having heard this return, He came out 
to ſpeakto them, and in the meantime a Troop of his Guards going to 
joyn with the R.unawayes, they told them they wauld not receive them,un- 
leſs to gain belief amongſt them, they would do ſome notable aCtion, and 
at the ſame time ſhowed them the King. They then killed his Horſe, ſee- 
ing him diſpoſe himſelf to flight, and then as if they had done what was 
delired of them, called Pharnaces King, and ſome one having taken out of 
a Temple a certain Band of Parchment tyed it about his head inſtead of a 
Diadem ; the Old man ſeeing all this from a high Gallery whither he had 
eſcaped, ſent ſeveral Meſſengers one after another, to his Son, to deſire ſe- 
curity for his retreat, but. none returning, he was afraid leſt they would 
deliver him up to the Romans. Wherefore having given orders to his 
Friends and thoſe of his Guards, who had not yet forſaken him, to go and 


ſubmit themſelves tothe new King, atter having extolled their fidelity, » 
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took out ſome Poiſon which he alwaies carried hid in the Belt of his Sword; 
and began to diſſolve it, but two of his Daughters lately brought to him; 
Mithridatis and Niſſa,promiſed in marriage to the Kings of eAfgypt and Cy- 
prus,carneftly beſought him to permit them to drink before him, and hin- 
dred him from taking it, till they had firſt ſwallowed it. The violence of the 
Poiſon ſoon gavethem their death, but on 47ithridates, though he walk- 
ed up and down a yu place on purpoſe to heat hirmelf, the Poyſon 
had no effe&t, becaule of the Preſervative he had uſed dayly to take for 
fear of being poiſoned, which to this day is called 1ithridate, ſeeing there. 
fore near him a certain Captain of the Gauls, called Bitritus. Your han 
( ſaid he) has done me many excellenz Services in War, but the moſt excellent 
of all would be to kill me now, left I ſhould be led in Triumph, after having 
ſo long reigned in ſogreat a Kingdom. Jcannot die by Poyfon, becauſe 7 have 
been too cautions againſt it, inſenſible that I was to have taken ſo much care of 
what 7 eat, and not to foreſee that cruel and domeſtick Yenome to all Kings, 
the Rage of my Children,my Friends and my Armies. Bituitus moved with 
this diſcourſe pertormed for the King this laſt Office he defired of him. 
Thus dyed the ſixteenth Deſcendant from Dariss the laſt King of the Perſi- 
ans, and the eighth Succeſſor to that Mithridates, who ſhaking of the 
Macedonian Yoak, made himſelf King of Poxtus, the fixty eighth or ſixty 
ninth Year of his Age, andthe fifty ſeventh of his Reign, for he was bur 
an Infant when he took Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom. He ſubdued all the 
neighbouring Barbarians, and a great part of S$:ythia, he maintained War 
againſt the Romans forty Years ſpace, during which he ſeveral times made 
himſelf Maſter of Bithynia and Cappadocia,made ſeveral Inroads into Az, 
Phrygia, Paphlagonis, Galatia, Macedon, beſides many memorable ACti- 
ons in Greece. - He had likewiſe the Empire of the Sea trom Ci/icia as far as 
Zonia, but he quitted it when Sy//a forced him to confine himſelf with the 
Bounds of the Kingdom of his Father, after the loſs of one hundred 
and ſixty thouſand men. Yet after that mighty loſs, he forbore not to re- 
new the War, and did it without much difficulty, having beſides always 
had todo with great Captains. *Tis true that $y//a, Lucullus and Pompey 0- 
vercame him, but he had likewiſe the advantage ore them ig many Encoun- 
ters, and withal he took Priſoners £. Caſſius, O. Oppius and Manins Aqui- 
lius, carrying them about Captives with him, till he put one of them to 
death, as the Principal Author of the War, and delivered up the others to 
Sylla. He defeated likewiſe Fimbris, Murena, Cotta Proconſul, Fabins and 
Zriarius. Heappeared always grear, always conſtant, even in the midſt 
of Calamities, and vanquiſhed though he were,omitted nothing that might 
be attempted againſt the Romans, even to the allying himlelt with the 
AMeotiques and Gauls, ſending Ambaſſadors to Sertorius into Spain. Not- 
withſtanding all the wounds he received from Enemies or from Traytors, 
he never gave himſelfany reft, no not in his Age, nor ever was there any 
conſpiracy againſt him, but was diſcovered,ſave only the laſt, and pothibly 
he now -iihed for ſuffering himſelf willingly to be deceived; ſo uvgrate- 
ful is the malice of thoſe to whom we grant pardon. He was yet ſo cru- 
el and bloody that he ſlew his Mother, his Brother, three of his Sons and 
as many Daughters, he was of great Stature, as his Arms ſent to Delphos, 
and Nemea make appear, and fo ſtrong that even to his laft end, he was one 
of the luſtieſt Horſemen and moſt vigorous thrower of ' 4 Javelin in his 
whole Kingdom, he had travelled in one day a * thouſand Furtongs drawn + g,, ,,,,,; 
by a Chariot with eight Horſes, and having freſh ones led. He had lear- twewy and fe 
ned the Greek Tongue, and was well inſtruQted in the Ceremonies - _—— 
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ligion of the Greeks. He was likewiſe a lover of Mulick, was patient in 
labour, ſober indiet, but intemperate in the love of Women. Such was 
the end of Mithridates, furnamed EFupator Dyonſiuis,whole death delivered 
the Romans from a troubleſome War, which they reſtifyed by their joy 
when they heard the News. | 


Pharnaces ſent to Pompey to Sinope Mithridates body in a Galley, and 
with it thoſe who had arreſted 17anius, with a great number of Holtages, 
as well Greeks as Barbarians, {upplicating him to continue him in the King- 
doms of his Father, or at leaſt in that of Boſphors which Mithridates had 
given to his Brother Aachares. Pompey delivered the Kings body tothole 
that brought it to be Royally interred and would himſelf beat the expence, 
giving orders it ſhould be laid in the uſual Sepulcre of the Kings at Singpe, 
prayling him as the greateſt King of his time, and who had done the no- 
bleſt actions. As for Pharnaces in acknowledgement of his having freed 
Ztaly from many difficulties, he gave him the Kingdom of Boſphorus, ex- 
cept only Phanagoria whoſe Citizens he would have remain free, becauſe 
they frſk forſaking 17:thridates, who again levied Forces, and hadalrea- 
dy a Fleetand Army, and itrong places of retreat, had put a ſtop to him, 
and by the Example they had given others, been the cauſe of his death ; 
As for Pompey himſelf having in this War alone cleared the Sea of Pyrates, 
overcome the greateſt of Kings, waged War ſuccesfully ( beſides the 
Pontic: Nations ) with the Colches, Albanians, Iberians , Armenians, 
Medes, Arabs, Jews, and all other Oriental People, he extended the Ro- 
man Empire from the Eaſt as far as egypt, whither he would not go, 
though Ptolemy called him to his aſſiſtance againſt his ſeditious people, and 
to that end ſent him Preſents of Silver, and Cloths for all his Army, whe- 
ther he feared to give occaſion of envy to his Enemies, by attempting 
what the Oracle had forbid, or for other reaſons, we ſhall ſpecify when we 
come to treat of the affairs of eA2ypr. As for what concerns the Nations 
which he had ſubdued, he gave fome their liberty, becauſe they had ſent 
him Succors, others he reduced into the form of a Province, and to o- 
thers gave Kings. To 7 zgranes Armenia, to Pharnaces Boſphorus, to Avrio- 
barzanes Cappadocia and its dependances, as we ſaid, to Antiochus Com- 
magenes What he Conquered in AZeſopotamia, dividing Gallogrecia, inha- 
bited by the Galatians Neighbours of the Cappadocians, among four Te- 
trarchs, of whom Dezotars was one. He gave Attalus the Soveraignty of 
Paphlagonia, and Ariſtarchus that of Colchis. He made Archelaus High- 
prieſt to the Goddeſs adored by the Commaniezs, adignity comparable ts 
any Principahty whatſoever. He honoured Caſtor of Phanagoria, with 
the Title of Friend of the people of Rome, and inſhort gratifyed a multi- 
tude of other Perſons with Governments, and likewiſe with great Sums of 
Money. He builtalſo Cities, /Vicopolis in Armenia the lefs, as a Monu- 


- © Mentof Jus Victory. Eupatoria in the Kingdom of Pontus, which M:- 
thridates Fupator had called by his name, when he founded it, and after- 


* 4 civtan 
kind of Marble. 


wards had raſed it for opening its Gates tothe Romans, which Pompey af- 
terwards rebuilding from the ground called Magnopolis. He reedifyed like- 
wile Maz2ca, a Citie of Cappadvcia, which had been demoliſhed during the 
War, and repaired divers others which were ruined or decaying indivers 
places of Poxrns, Paleſtine the lower, Syria and C:licia,in which laſt is ſcitu- 
ated that City formerly called Sly, andat preſent Pompezopolis, which he 
peopled for the moſt part with Pyrates. He found in the City of 7alauris 


where Mithridates Magazines were, two thouland Veſlels of * Onichitis 
bound 
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bound about with Gold, quantity of Flagons, Cups, * Tables, and Seats, þ . 
all perfeRly beautiful. There were likewiſe ſuch vaſt numbers of Bridles they Or beds. fet 
and Saddles, enriched with Gold and precious Stons, that the Queſtor was beds. | 
thirty dates in receiving and counting them. One part of theſe precious 
moveables came to Mithridates by ſucceſſion from Darins the Son of Hiſta- 
ſpes having paſſed from hand to hand, to the ſeveral Succeſlors of the Kings 
of Perſiaunto him z Cleopatra had taken another part out of the Treaſures 
of the Prolemies, and given them in keeping to the Inhabitants of the Ifle 
of Coos, from whence Mithridates had brought them, and. the reſt that 
| King had bought and ſtored together himſelt, being very curious of rich 
moveables. Towards the end of Winter Pompey diſtributed rewards to 
his Vidtorious Soldiers,fifteen hundred tick Drams to every Soldier. And 
to the Tribunes and Centurions proportionably, ſo that it is ſaid the whole 
Sum of this diſtribution amounted to ſixteen thouſand Talents. After this 
he went from #pheſus to Ztalyby Sea, and diſmiſſing his Army at Brunduſi- 
#1 returned to Rowe, And by this popular aCtion, aſtoniſhed the Romans 
as if they had ſeena Miracle. The whole City went forth to meet him, 
the youngeſt a great way, and others according to their Age ; and after 
all came the Senate themſelves admiring the prodigious greatneſs of the * 
ations he had done. For never before him had any perſon defeated ſo 
powerful an Enemy, nor added {o many Provinces to the Roman Empire, 
or extended their Dominion to the Euphrates. Andinlike manner he en- 
tred in Triumph in in a more Magnificent manner thenever any had done 
before inthe five and thirtieth year of his age. The Pomp laſted two days, 
for it required a great deal of time for the paſſing by of ſo many different 
People, Ponticks,. Armenians, Cappadocians, Cilicians, the ſeveral Na- 
tions of all Syria, Albanians, Heniochians, Acheans, Scythians, and Ibe- 
rians. He brought likewiſe into the Ports ſeven hundred Ships compleat- 
ly fitted, and ſent into the City Chariots laden with Gold, and Rarities of 
ineſtimable price, among which was the * Table of Darizs the Son of Fiſ- 
taſpes, the Chair and Scepter of Eupator, with his Figure of Maſhie Gold 
eight foot high, and yet was only the Breaſt and Head, and ſeven hundred 
thouſand five hundred and ten Talents of Silver Money. There were like- 
wiſe a great number of Waggons laden with Arms, and ſome with Ship 
Beaks. After followeda multitude of Captives and Pyrates, chained and 
habited every one according to the faſhion of his Country, before the Tri- 
umphal Chariot marched the Satrapes, Captains, and Sons of Kings, ſome 
Captives, others Hoſtages, to the number of four hundred twenty four. 
Among whom was 7:granes the Son of 7 igranes, five Sons of Mithridates, 
Artaphernes, Cyrus, Oxathres, Darius and Xerxes, and two Daughters Or- 
ſabarisand Eupatra, and among the reſt Olthalces, and Ariſtobulus King of 
Colchis and the Jews, the Tyrants of Cilicia and the Queens of Scythia. 
Three /berian Generals, two of the Albanians, with Menander of Laodices 
who commanded Mthridates Horſe. Thoſe abſent were carried in Picture, 
Tigranesand Mithridates fighting, giving ground and flying. Aſithrida- 
tes beſieged,his ſecret flight by night, his death and with him his two Daugh- 
ters companions of his misfortune, there were ſhown likewiſe the Pictures 
of his Children of both Sexes thar dyed before him, and the Figures of the 
Gods adored by the Barbarians adorned after the manner of their Country, 
and neer to them a fair Table with this Inſcription. Ships of War taken, 
eight hundred ; Cities built in Cappadocia, eight ; in: Cilicia and Celofyria, 
twenty ; in Paleſtine Seleucia. Kings overcome, 7 igranes of Armenia, Arto+ 
ces of Iberia, Oreſes of Abaniz, Darius of the Medes. Areta of the Na- 
A bathzans, 
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bathzans, and Aztiochrs Commagenes. Then appeared Pompey on a Cha- 
riot all glittering with precious Stones, clad ( as ſome ſay ) in the Coat of 
Alexander of Macedog, but if that may be believed, *tis likely it was found 


among Cleopatra's Movables, which the Inhabirants of the Iile of Coos de- 


livered to A7ithridates. Atlaſtafter the Chariot marched the Officers of 
the Army who had ſerved him in this expedition ſome on Horſeback others 
on foot, who all together conducted their General to the Capitol, When. 
he was arrived there, he put not to death any of the Captives, as all who 
triumphed before him had done, but {ent them back into their own Coun- 
tries at the publique charge,except only the Kings and Kings Children, of 
whom he not long after put to death riſtobulus, and after him 7igrazes. 
As for Pharnaces he in the meantime kept the Inhabitants of Phanagoria 
blockt up, till ſuch time as Famine made them reſolve to give him Battel, - 
however the King granted their pardon, and without 1njuring any of them 
was content to take Hoſtages. Sometime after he took S;zope, and deſirous 
to mzke himſelf Maſter of Aiſa, he made War upon Catviſins, who then 
Commanded the Roman Forces in the Country, in the time that Ceſar and 
Pompey were engaged againſt each other, andat laſt the Romans being elſe- 


. where buſied he was driven out of {fiaby Aſander upon a particular Quar- 


rel. Hehad likewiſe todo with Zulirs Ceſar, as he returned from egypt 
after the Rout of Pozpey (which happened about that Mount where his Fa- 
ther had beaten 7r4arins) and being beaten eſcaped to _— with a thou- 
{and Horſe, whither Ceſar wanting leaſure to follow him, ſent Domitius to 
whom he yielded the City, who after he was come out with his Cavalry ac- 
cording, to the Articles of Peace, agreed between them, cauſed all the 
Horſes to be killed, which did not well pleaſe the Horſmen, with whom 
Shipping himſelf he retired by Sea to the Kingdom of Pontus. As ſoon as 
he came there he alſembled a great number of Scythians, and Sarmatians 
and made himſelf Maſter of 7 heodotia and Panticapea, but Aſander renew- 

ing the War with him, his Horſemen being diſmounted and not uſed to fight 
on foot,were beatcn, and Pharnaces ſhowing himſclfthe only man of Valour 
was flain, after having received many wounds, the fiftieth year of his Age, 

and fifteenth of his Reign in Boſþhorus. C. Ceſar gave his Kingdom to 1M+- 

thridates of Pergamus who had ſerved him well ineAZgypr, bur at this day 

all thoſe people are free, and there are yearly Prxtors 4 into the King- 

doms of Portus and Bithynia, Ceſar confirmed all thoſe who had received 

tavours from Pompey in the Eſtates and Governments he had given them, 

though he complained they had taken part with their BenefaCQtor to his Pre- 

judice, fave only the prieſt-hood of Commanes, which he took from 4r- 

chelans to give to Vicomedes. But ſome time after not only theſe Eſtates, 

but allo all that C. Ceſar and M7. thorny had given to others, were reuni- 

ted to the Roman Empire, after that Auguſtus became Maſter of «Agypr, 

tor the Romans let {lip no opportunity to enlarge their Empire. Where- 

fore having extended it by the Mthridatick War, from the Fuxine Sea, to 

the ſandy Deſarts of «2p, and from the Pillars of Hercules, which are 

in Spain,to the Fuphrates. It was not without reaſon they called this Vito- 

Ty great, Or gave to Pompey who made all theſe Conquelts the Title of Greaz, 
they poſſeſſed likewile all {/r:c4, as far as Cyreze it ſelf, which was given 

them by the Teſtament of 2ppion, the laſt King of that Countrey,who was a 

Baſtard of the Race of the Za27des, fothat to have the whole Circuit of 

the Mediterranian Sea, they wanted only e/Zzypr, which was their laſt 

Conqueſt. | 

The end of the fourth Bogk of the Romans Tar with Mithridates. 
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tians and other Nations of lllyria. VII Beginning of Auguſtus Con- 
weſts in Ilyria. VII. His /Var againſt the Fapodes and the Siege of 
lenkid IX. His Wars againſt the Segeſtians and Peonians. XN. His 
Expedition againſt the Dalmatians, and the ſieze of Promona. XI. The 
Concluſion of this Hiſtory. 


HE * lIlyrians according to the opinionof the Greeks, are 
the People that inhabit above Macedon and 7hrace, from the 
Charnians and the Theſprotes as far as the fer, and this is 
the Length of 7lria, its breadth extends from Macedon,and 
the Mountains of Zhrace, as far as the Pxonians, and the 
lonian Sea, and the end of the ps. It contains five days .Journey in 
breadth, and its length is thrice as much as the Greeks report, the Romans 
after meaſuring it found it* ſix thouſand Furlongs long, and * twelve hund- 
red broad, and aſſure us that it took its name from 7lyrins Polyphemus, and 
that Polyphemns the Cyclops had three Sons by Galatea; Celtus, Nllyrins 
and Gallas, who going out of Sicily gave their Names tothe * Celtes, 
Illyrians and Galatians, of which Nation they made themſelves —_ ; and 
indeed this opinion ſeems to me the moſt probable of all. They fay like- 
wiſe that /lrizs had fons Achillss, Autarins, Dardanus, Medus, Tanulantins 
and Perh-bins, and Daughters Partha, Daorta, Dazera and others, from 
whom are deſcended the Taulantians, Perhebians, Achulleians, Autarians, 
Dazeretians and Darſians. That Autarins had two Sons Pannonius or ra- 
ther Peonins and Scordiſcus, from which Peonius came 7riballins, who all 
three gave their names to three Nations as we learn in Ancient Records. 
Illyria therefore (as we find to this day by ſeveral Publick Tefti- 
monies in that great Countrey) was formerly poſſeſſed by the 
Scordisks and Triballians, who continually made War, till ſuch time as 
thoſe that remained of the Triballians went away to the Getes above the 
tfter. Andrthis Nation which to the time of Phil:p and Alexander, had a 
great reputation is at this day ſo utterly decayed that there ſcarce remains to 
us the memory of its name. The Scordicks are likewiſe much weakned, 
for being ſubdued by the Romans they retreated within the Iſles of the Ri- 
ver /fter. However ſometime after a party returned and inhabited a Cor- 
ner of Peoxia, Wherefore the Scordisks are to this day reckoned among- 
the Pzzonians. The Autarians who likewiſe poſſeſſed a good traQt on the 
Sea Coaſt, were likewiſe driven out by the Ardians. After that the 
* Liburnians who were eſtecmed excellent Seamen, came and ſetled them- 
ſelves in a part of Zhria, from whence they ſcoured all the 7onian Sea, 
plundring all the Ships they met with, and becauſe they had Ships very 
{witt and extreamly light, the Romans call Yeſlels that excel in ike $ 


 Ziburnicks. 


"Tis faid that Apollo's anger was the cauſe of the utter deſtruQtion of 
the Autarians, and that they going with thole Ce/res that are called Cim- | 
brians to beſiege the City of Del{phos, were forthwith defeated and took 
their flight indiforder, ſome of them not ſtaying till the battel began, by 
reaſon of the Rain, Tempeſt and Thunder which terrified them. Thoſe 
who returned found their whole Country covered with infinite multitudes 
of Frogs who ſtinking poiſoned the Rivers with their putrefaCtion, and 
that at Jaſt the Earth caſting forth Malignant Vapors,. bred a cruel Plague 
in Zhyria. This Malady fieſed chiefly on the Autarians, who leaving their 
Country, 
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Country carried'the Contagionalong with them, ſo that ho perſ6n durſt 
receive them, after three and twenty days travel they ſtopt 1n a marſhy 
and unhabited Country, and builr Cities on the Confines of the Baſternes: 
As for the Celtes Apollo ſent into their Country ſuch Earthquakes as {wal- 
lowed up whole Citiesat once, and that this Calamity ceaſed not till they 
as well as the others had quitted their hubitations and come into ria; 
where finding the Aſſociates of their crime extreamly weakned by the 
Plague,which had ſwept away the greateſt part of them, they eafily over- 
came them, but the Contagion ſieling likewiſe upon them by their tonch- 
ing of infeted Cloths, they departed thence, and for change of air went as 
far as the Pyrenzans. Afterwards taking their way towards the Eaſt, the 
Romans who were fearful leſt the Celtes with whom they had ſeveral 
times been engaged ſhould once more paſs the ps and fall into Zaly, ſent 
againſt them their Conſuls, who were defeated, with their whole Army. 
This defeat of the Conſuls,, and the dreadful name of the Celtes ſtruck a 
terror throughout all /a/y, till ſuch time as having choſen AZ:rivs Gene- 
ral who had lately gained a great Victory againſt the Lybians, Numidians 
and Marufians, they overcame the Cimbrians, and afterwards had the 
| better of them in ſeveral Engagements / as we have ſet down in the reci- 
tal of the Roman Wars againſt the Gauls.) So that weakned by ſuch vaſt 
effuſion of blood, and grown hopelebs of ſettling themſelves in any other 
place, they again recovered their Ancient Seat after having done much 
miſchief, and ſuffered innumerable loſſes. And here ended 4olls's pu- 
niſhment of the impiety of the Illyrians and Celtes. Yet this deterred 
them not from afterwards commutting other Sacriledges, for at another 


time part of thoſe two * Nations, and eſpecially the Scordisks, Medes <q ard 


and Dardanians made inroads into 4Zac:doria, and likewiſe into Greece, 
robbing many Temples and aflaulting that of Delphos, where they again 
loſt a great Number of their People. Two and thirty years after the firſt 
Battel between the Romans and the Celtes, during which they had ſeve- 
ral Engagements, the Rom2ns who had already conquered Greece and 
Macedsn, declared War againſt them for the like Sacriledge, and gave 
Z. Scipio the Command of their Armies. The Fame has reached even to 
our times that their Neighbors were the Companions of their Impiety, bur 
remembring the puniſhment of the Autarians of whom not one was left 
alive in ria, left them to S$ipio's mercy without giving them any 
aſſiſtance. And that Scip/o having cut in pieces all the Scordisks, except 
a {mall Number who ſaved themſelves on the other ſide of fer, and on 
the Ifles of that- River, ſuffered himſelf to be bribed with the Sacred 
Gold, and for it made an Alliance with the Medes and Dardanians, which 
gave occaſion to ſome Hiſtorians of tay, ty write that this corruption 
was the cauſe of all the Civil Wars, wherewith the Romans were tor- 
mented from Sip:o's time till the Eſtabliſhing af the Monarchy. Theſe 
were the Greeks opinions of the Illyrians, on which I was willing to en- 
large my ſelf. As for the Romans they reckon with them not only the 


of fer, whom they diſtinguiſh (as the Hellens and the Greeks ) by par- 
ticular Names, but in General call them all Illyrians : This opinion 
which they have held from the beginning, and perlift in it til} our times, 
hath been the cauſe that they have not yet found out the limits. of thoſe 
Nations, and that they ſet the _ of 7hria from the Springs of ſer 
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People we have ſpoken of but likewiſe the * Pzonians which are beyond noma 


them, and the Rherians, the Naricks, and the * Myſians which inhabit in * The Northery 
Europe ; and alſo all the Neighboring People which lie on the right hand B=#- 
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far as the people upon the Poxtick Sea, where they levy Tribute. Iknow 
not well in Tha manner the Romans {ſubdued them. Soin writing the 
affairs of Gau! IT have declared that I could not gain a ſufficient andample 
knowledge of the beginnings and occaſions of theſe Wars; wherefore I 

ve exhorted thoſe who had the better knowledge of the Afﬀairs of Zhria 
to write the Hiſtory of them. In the mean time I ſhall preſent the publick 
with ſuch things as are come to my knowledge. | 


| pn The Hlyrian War. 


Avrron, King of that part of ria ſituate on the Gulf of the /oniaz 
Sea, once poſſeſſed by Pyrrhas and his Succeflors, became likewiſe Maſter 
of a Corner of Fpyras, and with that of Corcyra, Epidamnum, and Pharos, 
under pretence of proteQting them. And being at Sea to ſieze upon the 
reſt of /onia, a certain Ifland called 7a, revolted from him, to ſubmit to 
the Romans, and at the ſame time ſent Deputies to Rome to complain of 
the oppreſſions they had ſuffered under Aron, As they returned they 
were aſſaulted by the Illyrians, who ſlew their Deputy called Calemporns, 
and a Roman Commiſſary, who according to the opinion of ſome was 
Carnicanus, which ſtruck fach deſpair into the reſt of their Company that 
they all ſlew themſelves. The Romans ( as it ſaid) took this » 207 to 
declare War againſt the Illyrians, and aſſaulted the Illyrians both by Sea 
and Land. Mean while Aron diedWeaving only a Son, yet under age 
called Pina, and tooblige his Wite to take care of the Child though ſhe 
were not his Mother, left her Regent of the Kingdom. Demetrius to whom 
Aeron had given the Government of Pharos having likewiſe fiezed upon 
* Corcyra delivered both to the Romans, who then kept the Sea with a 
Fleet : they afterwards drew * Zpidamnum to their party, and the Ifſians 
and Epidamnians being befieged by the Illyrians, they ſent an Army to 
their relief who made the Illyrian forces raiſe their ſieges and return home, 
but ſome of them called the Atintanes, went and ſubmitted to the Romans. 
This occafioned Aerons Wie to ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome, reſtoring the 
Captives and Fugitives, and demanding pardon, by remonſtrating that 
what was paſt, ought to be imputed to ro and not to her, to which the 
Senate aderd, that Corcyra, Pharos. {[a, and Epidammum, as allo thoſe 
Wyrians called Atintanes, belonged now to- the Roman Empire. That 
they would leave to Pizz all the remainder of that Country poſſeſſed by 
his Father, and receive him into the Alliance of the Roman People, on con- 
dition, he medled not with any of the reſt, nor ſuffered the Illyrians to fail 
to the Iſland of Za, fave only with two boats unarmed. Theſe conditions 
the Ambaſſadors accepted, and this was the firſt War, and the firſt Peace 
between the Romans and thoſe of ris. 


Aﬀter this the Romans ſet at liberty Corcyra and Apollonia, and rewarded 
Demetrius for his treaſon, becauſe of the advantage they had gained by it, 
not but that they hated his Infidelity, of which they themſelves ſoon after 
found the effects. For when the Romans and the Celtes were engaged one 
againſt the other about the River * #Fridaxus, Demetrius who thought they 
had their hands full,beginning notto be ſo much afraid of them as before, 
went about to lord it at Sea, and made himſelf Maſter of the * Iftrians, 
and forced the Atintanes torevolt againſt the Romans, but they as ſoon as 
they had made Peace with the Celtes, ſet out a Fleet to Sea, and took the 
Corlſairs, who were joyned with Demetrius, and the revolted Illyrians ; 
As for Demetrius he at firſt eſcaping to Philip King of Macedon, and after- 


wards retreating into the Country, and committing Pyracies on the 
Ionian 
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Ionian Sea's with ſome few. Ships, they flew himat laſt, and utterly ruined 
Pharos his Country as an Abettor of his miſchiefs. But for the Illyrians 
they pardoned them for Pina's ſake, who had kindly received them: 
This wasthe ſecond War and ſecond Peace with the Illyrians. Now in 
the purſuit of this Hiſtory I ſhall neither reſpe& time nor order, but con- 
tent my ſelf towrite the affairsof every particular lllyrian Nation, as fat 
as I have learnt them. The Romans having ſent their Armies into Mace- 
don againſt Perſeus, who then poſſeſſed that Kingdom by ſucceſſion from 
Philip, Genthius another King of /lhria, prevailed with by the Macedo- 
nians Money entred into an Alliance with him, and engaged himſelf in 
this War. He forthwith ſtirred up the Illyrians againſt the Romans, and 
laid in Irons thoſe Ambaſſadors they ſent, under -pretence they were not 
come within his Lands as Ambaſſadors but as Spies. Wherefore Anitins 
the Roman Prztor being then at Sea, took ſome of that Kings Ships, and af- 
terwards Landing in his Country, defeated him and afterwards fo cloſely 
beſieged in a place that he only asked for quarter. Upon which the Prx- 
tor returning anſwer that he could grant him no other terms then ſurren- 
dring at diſcretion, he deſired three days to conſider of it, which being 
granted, and the mean while finding that his Subjets ran away to Anitins, 
he only deſired ſecurity to come to him himſelf. When he came before 
him he fell upon his knees, and with abaſance jnſupportable in a man of 
courage beſought the Roman to grant him his life. Anitins ſeeing him 
tremble, bid him take courage, raiſed him up with his own hand, and 
made him eat at his Table, but when Dinner was done, gave Order to his 
Officers to keep him Priſoner, and afterwards led him and his Son in Tri- 
umph to Rowe. The War with Genthins was ended in twenty days, after 
which, /Zmulins P aulus pillaged ſeventy Cities in this manner. After ha- 
ving defeated King Perſeus, whom he ſent to the Senate going himſelf 

rivately to Rome, and returning with all ſpeed, he cauſed it to- be pub- 
liſhed in the name of rhe Senate, throughout all the Cities, that they pro- 
miſed pardon for all the faults yet committed, on condition they brought 
in what Gold and Silver they had, which being agreed to, he ſent his Army 
divided into ſo many parties, into every City, and gave Order to the Com- 
manders to cauſe it to be proclaimed upon the break of the ap- 
pointed day, that every Bargeſs ſhould within three hours, bring 
his Mony into the Publick place, which being ary he gave 
up the reſt ot the City to plunder. Thus Paulus deſpoiled ſeventy Cities 
of all their goods. | 


Another time the Ardiens, and another of the Neighboring Nations Y: 
called the Palarians, being entred in hoſtile manner into the Lands = 
ſeſſed by the Romans in /lhria, becauſe they were buſied elſewhere, they 
ſent Ambaſſadors to forbid them to paſs any farther, whom wheti they 
would not obey they took a reſolution to ſend an Army of ten thouſand 
Foot, and ſix hundred Horſe. The lllyrians who were yet ſcarce ſuffici- 
ently prepared for ſuch a War,diſpatched ro Rome, and as if they had ſe- 
Tioully repented of what they had done; demanded Pardon. Upon 
which the Senate condemned them to pay to them that they had oppreſſed, 
the full value of the damage they had ſuſtained, but when yet they per- 
formed not this Decree , #laccus was ſent with a powerful Army: Yet 
all his exploits amounted to no more then fome Inrodes and Skirmiſhes, for 
he could not ſo ſuddenly end this War. I find likewiſe ih Hiſtory, that 
Serpronius furnamed Tuditamus and 7iberius Panduſius defeated the 
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Japodes which inhabit the Apes, and that they ſubmitted to bothat a time, 
in the ſame manner, as the Sagiſtains yielded to Z. Corta and to Metellas. 
As for the Dalmartians who are likewiſs a Nation of Hhria, but on the 0- 
ther ſide, it is certain that they made War upon the lllyrians, ſubject to 
the Romans, and that they would not receive the Deputies that came trom 
Rome to confer about this Aﬀair. Wherefore there is ſome likelyhood that 
the Romans ſent Forces againſt them. They diſpatched (lay ſome) an Army 
Commanded by Zarcus Figulus then Conſul, but as ſoon as he was entred 
the Country they fell upon his Vanguard, put the whole Army to a rour, 
and purſued them as far as the River Naro,from whence they retvrned home 
becauſe of the approaching Winter. Then #72ulus judging he might ſur- 
prizethem as they retired in diſorder, followed them in the Rear, de- 
feated and purſued them as far as the City of Da/minium which gives 
Name to the Dalmatians, and that not being able to take this City,{o ſtrong- 
ly was it fortifyed, by aſſault, nor to make ule of any Engines by reaſon of 
the vaſtheight of the Wall, and beſides wanting many things and not being 
ſecure becauſe of the frequent Sallies made by the Befieged, he had re- 
courſe to another Artifice : He took Stakes two foot long and wrapping 
them about with Tow dipt in Pitch and Brimſtone, and ſetting them on 
fire, ſhot them from his Engines into the Town, the violence wherewith 
they weredarted, making them burn more vehemently,they flew through 
the Airlike ſo many flaming Torches, ſctting on fire all that they fell up- 
on, in ſomuch that the greateſt part of the City being burnt, F72ulus return- 
cd to Rome Victorious. Some time after Ceci/ius Metellus having obtain- 
edthe Conſulate, went by Decree of the Senate to make War upon the 
Dalmatians, who had given no occaſion, but he had only ſet this deſign on 
Foot, out of a deſire to Triumph. But thoſe people receiving him as a 
Friend, he ſpent the Winter at Sa/oze one of their Cities, and ar laſt re- 
turned to Rome in Triumph,. though he had done nothing todeſerve it. 


Afterwards Cz/ar marching againſt the Gau/s who lay not far diſtant 
from 7/yria,found that the Dalmatians with other people of /{yria had ſome 
advantage over the Liburnians, another Nation of the ſame Country, and 
took from them the City of Promona, wherefore the Liburnians Chemie 
ting themlelves to the Romans, fled towards Czſar, then not far off, and 
Ceſar {ent to thoſe who had taken Promona, to exhort them to reſtore it, but 
they having no reſpeCt to this advertiſement he ſent a great Army which 
being defeated by the Illyrians, Czſar diverted by other Afﬀairs, tor Pom- 
pey's Party was now forming, and he who ſaw it of neceſſity to come to 
Arms with him, would attempt nothing more at that time againſt them : 
But though the Seaſon was troubleſome and inconvenient, paſſed from Brun- 
 duſiurs 100 Jonia, with the greateſt part of his Army to go thence into 1/a- 
cedonia to War with Pompey, leaving Anthony to bring the remainder. But 
afterwards Gabinius having likewiſe fifteen Cohorts and three thouſand 
Horſe to carry to him,attempted to go through 7yria, at which the Hlyri- 
ans being allarm'd becauſe of rhoſe things lately happened,and judging that 
Czſar's ViQtory would be their Ruine, {lew them all ; except only Gabinirs 
and ſome Horſemen of his Guard, who eſcaped with him, gaining by this 
defeat vaſt Spoils and Treaſure. The Importance of this War wherein Ce- 
ſar was engaged with Pompey, obliged him at preſentto diſſemble this AF- 
front. But after that Pompey was defeated, and that Cir had purſued the 
remains of his Party into divers places, and ſetled all things in good order 
and returned to Rome, he made preparations for an expedition he had de- 
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termined againſt the Getes and Parthians. Whereupon the Ulyrians fear- 
ing, leſt, C2/ar in his way ſhould revenge himſelf of the injury hehad re- 
ceived, ſent Deputies to Rome, to ask pardon for what they had done, offe- 
ring Ceſar their allyance and Friendſhip, which might be of great concern 
to him inhis expedition againſt the Parthians, becauſe of the valour of 
the Illyrians, the reputation of which was ſpread through the whole Earth, 
but he anſwered them very ſharply that he would not entertain any Cor- 

reſpondence or friendſhip with people had fo highly offended him, how- 

ever he was content to um them if they ſubmutted to pay Tribute, and 
deliver up Hoſtages. After they had promiſed both the one and the other, 
he ſent Atinixs with three Legions to impoſe ſome ſmall Tribute, and re- 

ceive the promiſed Hoſtages. But Czſar be ing inthe mean time murdered, 
they thought the Roman Power muſt by his death, that was its chief ſup- 
port, fall to ruine, wherefore they would no more obey Atininss orders 
noreither pay Tribute, or deliver up Hoſtages, and as he waſted the Coun- 
try with five Cohorts, they ſurprized them, put them to rout, and flew 
Bebius who commanded the Party, and A:inius himſelf eſcaped hardly to 


Epidamnum, with his ſcattered Forces. After which the Senate gave - 


that Army with all Macedon and /lyria, of which he was Governour, to 
Marcus Brutus who flew Ceſar, and Syria to Caſſius an aſſociate in that tra- 
gick ation, ſo that during the War they maintained againſt {thorny 
and Ceſar ſurnamed Auguſtus, the Ilyrians enjoyed not much re- 


pole. 
As for the Peonians they are a great Nation inhabiting along the * per, 


VII. 


and extending themſelves trom the Japodes tothe Dardanians. The Greeks , 2-mu*: 


call them Peonians, but the Romans name them * Pannomians, and reckon 
them among the people of ///yri29. Wheretore being writing the Hiſtory 
of lhria, Ithink it now very appolite to ſpeak of their Aﬀairs. They 
were already grown famous by the mighty aQtions done by the Agrians 
under Philip and Alexander, for the Agrians were Peonians, and inhabited 
the lower part of Peoria, but after they had ſo ſhamefully driven back 
Cornelius, whocame with an Army to make War upon them, the migh- 
ty reputation of the Peonians filled all taly with fear, and for a long time 
there was not any Roman Conſul found ſo brave as to attack them. And 
this is all I can find, great or memorable , concerning the Peonians and 1I- 
lyrians, in any Hiſtory after diligent ſearch made, nor have in peruſal of 
the Commentaries of Auguſtus Ceſar ſeen any thing of more Antiquity con- 
cerning the Peonian Nation. Indeed 1 find there was a certain other Nati- 
on of llyria, beſides thoſe by me mentioned that our obedience to the Ro- 
mans, but 1 can neither tell where it is ſcituate or how it is called, for 4- 
guſtus writ not the Aftions of others, but thoſe properly his own. In what 
- mannerhe made the revolted Nations pay Tribute, ſubdued thoſe that 
were independent, and at laſt by force of Arms brought under ſubjeQtion 
thoſe warlike people, who dwelling on the the tops of the ps, becauſe of 
their bordering upon. /taly, committed often Robberies, and made frequent 
inroads. Andreally it ſomewhat amazes me, that fo many Roman Ar- 
mies having paſſed the Apes, .to make War in Fraxce and Spain, ſhould 
take nonatice of theſe people; and that Ceſar himſelf, who was ſo ſuccel- 
ful in War, and who for almoſt ten years together wintred about this Toun- 
try whilſt he was reducing the Gaz/s, ſhould make ſo ſmall account of thoſe 
that lay behind him. But believe theſe Generals principally intent upon 
thoſe places, whither they were deſigned, thought no farcherthen of py 
| ing 
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ſing the Alpes, and that Ce ſar whilſt he was lodged on the Frontiers of Ga/, 
applyed himſelf wholly to the ruine of Pompey's Party, who would have 
made his Conquelts his own; beſides *tis probable that when he took the Go- 
vernment of /lhriaand the Gawls ; it was meant only of what depended cn 
the Romans. But Auguſtus at laſt made himſclt Maſter of all. Though 
not without great labour ; for he that had formerly faid in the Senate that 
Anthonies ealineſs had made the Illyrians tame and ſupple (though fo war- 
like they were, they had often put him hard to it, ) was forced to make 
uſe of all the expetience he had, to bring under the Oxeans, the Perthe- 
netes, the Bathiares, the Taulantians, the Cambians, the Cinambres, the 
Merromenians and the Pyrifſians: and found yet more difficulty in reducing 
the Docleates,the Carinians,the Interfrurians,the Nariſians,the Clintidiones 
and the Tauriſques, and obliging them by force to pay that Tribute they had 
for ſometime been exempted from. It's true the Victories he gained ſerved 
for Example to their Neighbours, and that the Hippaſſians and the Beſſans, 
fearful of his power ſubmitted. But the Melitinians and the Corcyrians, 
which inhabited the Iſles being revolted , he was conſtrained to imptoy a 


. great part of his Forces to reduce them, for my made Courſes, and commit- 


tedRobberies on the Sea with their Ships,of which they had a great number. 
Wherefore Ceſar put to the Sword all he took above fourteen years of Age, 
and fold the reſt at Outcry; he alſo took from the Liburniahs their Ships, 
becauſe they likewiſe drove a trade of Pyracy. Of the Nation of the Ja- 
podes which inhabit in the Apes, the Moentines and Edeates yielded them- 
{elves upon the news of his coming, but the Aurupins who are eſteemed the 
moſt warlike of thoſe people as well as the moſt numerous, retired out of 
the Country into the City, and hearing he was at hand quitted it, and fled 
to the Woods for ſhelter. Ceſar having taken the City, would not let it be 
burat, judging they would ſubmit themſelves to him as well as the others, 
and therefore not long after left it and permitted their return. But they of 
all theſe people that moſt perplexed Ceſar were the Salafſans, the Japodes 
dwelling beyond the Apes, the Segeſtains, the Dalmatians, the Daiſſans 
and the Peonians, who voluntarily engaged on the Salaſſians Party. Theſe 
laſt inhabited on the tops of the pes, in a place almoſt inacceſſible, and 
not to be approached but by one difficult and narrow paſſage. Yeterins 
fallingon them unawares, ſe:{ed upon the Avenue, and beſieged them. The 
Siege laſted two Years,at the end of which for want of Salt, of which they 
ſtood moſt in need of, they received a Garriſon. At laſt being revolted 
they demoliſhed thole Fortifications raiſed by Yererius to keepthem in awe, 
and poſſeſſing themſelves of the Crags and Streits, made a mock of 
thoſe ſent by Ceſar againſt them, who could not come to do them any hurt. 
Wherefore Ceſar being then upon the point to make War againſt thorny, 
let them hve at liberty, pardoning the attempt they had made upon /e- 
zerins. But they conceiving a wrong opinion of Ceſar facility, began to 
draw other Cities to their Party, and to ſpoil the Lands under the Ro- 
mans obedience, till Meſſala Carvinus ſent by the Emperour to beſiege them, 
reduced them by Famine, and thus rhe Salaffians fell under the Roman 
Empire. | 


As for the Japodes beyond the Aps, whoare a fierce and almoſt Salvage 
people, they repulſed twice in twenty years, the Romans that came to 
make War upon them,made inroads as far as Aquileia, and ſackt Zargia a 
Roman Colony. Ceſar going in perſon againſt them, by rough and diffi- 
cult Paſſages, they grew but the more furious, and to hinder his Paſſage, 
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cut down the Trees that grew by the way fide, ſo as they fell acroſs the 
way. After which Agn/txs taking his march through another Forreſt they 
ſeemed to fly, but wentand lay in Ambuſh for him, but he being doubrful 
of it, ſent ſome of his people over the tops of the Mountains to come and 
fall upon them on all ſides, and continued his march by the Vallies, cau- 
ſing the Wood to be cut down before him. The Japodes all upon a fud- 
dain fallyed outof their Ambuſh, and wounded many of his men, bur 
the moſt part of their Forces were cut in pieces by the Romans, who came 
down from the Mountains,and the reft choſe rather to retreat in the Woods, 
than into one of their Cities called 7erpona, which they had abandoned. 
Czſar having taken it, would not burnit, for he thoughtas he had made 
trial in others, that would engage them to ſubmit,whichthey did ; after 
which he marched towards another of their Cities called by the Inhabi- 
tants Zernlia, and 1s eſteemed the Capital of the Country of the Japodes. 
It is ſcituate on a high Mountain covered with Wood, and built upon two 
Eminencies divided by a {mall Valley.The beſt armed and braveft young men 
that any one can imagine ever to have ſeen defended it, and with eaſe re- 
pulſed the Romans, as often-as they approached the Wall. The Beſiegers 
would have raiſed Terraſſes, but the Metulians day and night fallying out 
on all ſides upon the Labourers, hindred the Work, and by the means of 
certain Engines whuch they had taken, in the Battel fought not far from 
thence by Brutus —_ n:hony, and the ſame Ceſar, and now planted 
upon the Walls, forced the Beſiegers to fall off, yet the Romans made a 
breach in the Wall, but whilſt they fought, the Befieged had raiſed other 
Fortifications within, over which they, though tyred with defending the 
breach, leaped into the City. The Beſiegers thus become Maſters 
of the Wall which the Inhabitants had quitted,ſet * fire on it, and to gain 
the reſt raiſed two Terraſes from which the laid over four Planks to the 
Rampart newly raiſed. Things thus diſpoſed,Cz/ar gave order to one par- 
ty of his men toaſlault the other ſide of the City to draw the Inhabitants 
that way, whilſt the others forced their entrance over the Planks, and he 
in the mean time took a view of the Action from a high Tower. The Bar- 
barians ran upon the Wall to oppoſe thoſe that paſſed, whilſt another Party 
behind them ſtrove to heave up the Planks with their Pikes, which much 
heightned their courage, for one Plank being overturned, and then ano- 
ther, and after it a third, fear ſo ſeiſed on the Romans that not a man durit 
engage upon the fourth. Ceſar from the Tower ſharply reproves them, 
bur ſeeing that all he could ſay, would not move them, he takes his Buck- 
ler and began himſelf to run upon the Plank. Aorippa, Hrieron and Zucins, 
three of his Captains and Zv/as one of his Guards followed him with ſome 
Targetiers and got likewiſe on the Plank. con thus deeply engaged, 
ſhame made the Soldiers run on in ſuch Crouds that the Plank overcharged 
broke in the middle, and 2 great Number of people that were upon it fell 
one upon another, ſome were ſlain, others brought of ſorely bruiſed, and 
the Emperour himſelf was wounded in thi2 Thigh and both the Arms. He 
—_— alcended the Towtr with ſome followers of Conſular dignity, that 
all might ſee he was well, leſt a rumour of his death might beget ſome 
Tumulr, or the Enemy ſhould think he fled, and at the ſame inſtant ſet on 
work the laying of another Plank. This more daunted rhe Metulians then 
any thing before, ſeeing they had undertaken War againſt a man whoſe 
courage was invincible, whereupon on the morrow they ſent Deputies 
to treat with him, delivered him the fifry Hoſtages he demanded, and pro- 
miſed to receive a Garriſon,to whom they left the higher Eminence ; reti- 
ring, 
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ring themſelves into the other. But when the Gar riſon being entred re-, 
quired them to yield up their Arms, they entred into ſuch a fury,that ſhur- 
ting up their Wives and Children in the Town-houſe, and having likewiſe 
cauſed the Officers of the Garriſon to enter there, they told them tha if, 
they were ſo hardy to attempt againſt them any thing extraordinary, they 
would ſet fire on that building, and by one a& of diſpair endeavor to 
wreak themſelves on the Romans. After this diſcourſe they drew toge- 
therat the foot of the higher eminence, as if they had a deſign to mount 
up. The Garriſon ſet the Town-houſe on fire, many of the women kill'd 
themſelves with their Children, and ſome threw themſelves alive into the 
flames. Thus almoſt all the youth of AZer/:2 being ſlain in the conflic, 
and moſt of the uſcleſs "nr" burat, all the buildings were likewiſe 
conſumed in the flames, ſo that there ſcarcely remaified any mark of fo 
great a City. The Metulians thus totally ruined, all the reſt of that Na- 
tion ſubmitted to Ceſar for fear of a like misfortune, and thus fell the 
Japodes under the Roman power. Ceſar being gone, the Poſſenians ſhook 
oft their yoak : but Marcrs Elbius being ſent againſt them, reduced them 
by force, puniſhed with death the authors of the Rebellion, and fold the reſt 


by Outcry. 


The Romans having already madle two Voyages into the Country of the 
Segeſtains, without taking Hoſtages or doing ought elſe to fubjeCt them, 
they grew inſolent and preſumptuous ; Wherefore Ceſar reſolved to niake 
war upon them, and to take his paſſage through the Territories of the 
Peonians not depending on the Roman Empire. Peoria is a woody Coun- 
trv, whole length extends from the Japodes to the Dardanians. The 
ple inhabiting it have no Cities, but live in the! Fields, and have Villages 
ſeparate, according to their Families ; They have not among them either 
Judge or Prince that has Superiority over others. They had at preſeat a 
wadred thouſand Men, but becauſe they knew no Command,could never 
forma Body. So whenCeſzr came amongſt them they preſently fled into 
the woods, where if they found any Roman ſtragling from the reſt they cut 
him in pieces. As long as Czar thought they would could come in, he 
neither touched their Villages nor Towns,” but when he ſaw they kept 
themſclyes cloſe in the woods, he ſer all on fire making an ineſtimable 
{poil for eight days together, as he croſs'd the Country of the Segeſtains 
and Peonians as faras the $:va. Czſar on the banks of this River found. a 
City fortified on one {ide with the River which was very broad, and on the 
reſt with a large Ditch, deep and dug downright, ſo that it was as broad 
at bottom as top. Wherefore he made an attempt upon it as a place very 
convenient for his Stores in the War he deſigned againſt the Dacians and 
Baſternes, which inhabit beyond the Zfer, which 1n theſe places is called 
the Dazube, But when a little lower it is enlarged with great quantity of 
watcrs, it takes the name of */#er, inſtead of that of Danube. Now the 
Sava diſcharges it ſelf into the /fer, and Ceſar had Veſſels upon that River, 
which might bring proviſions up the Danube, for the ſubſiftance of his 
Army. He therefore inveſted this City, but ſcarce had made his firſt ap- 
proaches when the inhabitants of Segeſta, for that was the name of the 
place, ſenr Meſſengers to him to know what he demanded of them. 
Whereupon he ordered them to receive a Garriſon, and to deliver him one 
bundred Hoftages for ſecurity of ſuch Proviſion and Ammunition as he 
ſhould ſtore up in that City for his Service in the War againſt the Dacians ; 
and that they ſhould bring him in ſo much Corn ; The Chief Men of the 
Town 
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Town thought not theſe conditions unreaſonable, and had certainly gran- 
ted them had not the People hindred them. The Commons were not 
troubled about the delivering the Hoſtages, for they were well aſſured 
none of their Children would be accepted but only thoſe of the beſt Fa- 
milies of the City ; but when they ſaw the Garriſon approach, they could 
not endure to look on them, but in a fury ran to the Gates, ſhut them, and 
mounted afreſh upon the Walls to defend them. Wherefore Ceſar cauſed 


a Bridge to be built aver the River, and began his Lines of Circumvalla- 


tion. After which keeping the inhabitants incloſed, he began to raiſe two 
terraſſes, to hinder which the beſieged made ſeveral Sallies, which not 
{ucceeding they threw down abundance of firebrands; Exſpetting relief to 
come trom Peonzz, And indeed the Peonians came; but Ceſar having 
laid an Ambuſh in their way, kill'd a great party of them, and put the reſt 
to flight, ſo that they no more concerned themſelves in the relief of Se- 
geſtz. However the Segeſtains bravely ſuſtained the ſiege till the thirtieth 
day ; but at length after a long and obſtinate reſiſtance their hearts failed, 
and they lcarnt to ask pardon. Ceſar admiring their Valour, and moved 
to __y_—w at their Prayers, would not put them to death, nor make 
them ſuffer any thing in their Perſons, but contenting himſelf to make 
them pay a ſum of Mony, ordered them to retire into one quarter of the 
City and placed there five and twenty Cohorts in Garriſon. 


That done he went back to Rome with deſign to return irito Zyrias, And 
accordingly upon a Rumor that the Segeſtains had already defeated the 
Gartiſon that was in their City, made haſt thither, though it was the 
Winter ſeaſon: he found the report was falſe, but that indeed ſomething 
had paſſed which gave occaſion to this diſcourle, that the Garriſon had 
been in danger, having been aſſaulted at unawares by the Tnhabitants, and 
{ome of them {lain, but that the Roman Soldiers falling the next day upon 
the Citizens had made themfelyes ſecure of the City. Wherefore he 
thence marched his Army againſt the Dalmatians another Nation Neigh- 
boring on the Taulantians ; For ſince that inthe time of Gabinins they had 
defeated five Roman Cohorts, whoſe Enſigns they had taken, their hearts 
were ſo putt up, that for ten years together they had not laid down Arms, 
but were reſolved to come with the Segeſtains to Encounter Ceſar. They 
were in Number more then twelve thouſand, all men of courage, Com- 
manded by a choſen General called Yer/#s, who aſſaulting once more the 
City of Prom9na in Liburnia, had Entrenched himſelf with a _—_ ditch 
and a good Palifado, and had fieſed likewiſe on ſome places very ſtrongly 
ſituate, for it is a Mountainous Country full of ſharpand pointed Rocks. 
He therefore continued his ſiege of that City with the greater part of his 
Forces, the reſt he poſted on the Mountain tops from whence they might 
with caſe diſcover the Roman Camp. Ceſar made a ſhow as if he woul1 
incloſe them with a wall, but indeed ſent privately the molt daring of his 
men to diſcover the paths that led up to the mountain tops. They marched 
through the woods and having without. any noife gained the top of the 
Rocks, they ſell upon thoſe that guarded them by night, while they yet 
ſlept, and made a great ſlaughter. At the fame time they ſent to tell 
Ceſar that they had tound the end of the way, but wanted more forces to 
perfe& the reſt. In the mean time rhey let go from thoſe Rocks they had 
ſurpriſed by force, ſome Priſoners one after another, whoſe report 10 
terrified thoſe were poſted on the other heights that they thought them- 
felves incloſed on all ſides, and eſpecially ſome who wanting wary Th 
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ſome of the higheſt places fearing leſt all the retreats ſhould be ſieſed on, 
that they forthwith deſcended to Promona, Ceſar cauled the City and two 
hills which the Enemy yet held to be environed with a wall of forty fur- 
longs abour, and in the mean time went to encounter Z7« entinins who was 
coming with another Army, to relieve the beſieged, deteats him, chaſes 
him among the Mountains, and in the very teeth of him takes Promona 
for before the Circumvallation was finiſhed, the beſieged making a Salley 
were ſo vigorouſly beaten back by the Romans, that they entred Pell Mell 
with them intothe City, where having {lain one = of the Inhabitants, the 
reſt ſaved themſelves in the Cittadel, he preſently fiezed on the Town 
Gates, and gave the Guard of one to a Roman Cohort, which was the 
fourth night aſſailed by the Barbarians and ſurprited with the ſydden fright 
quitted their Poſt, but Ceſar coming in encloſed the beſieged, who the 
next morning yielded to diſcretion, he pardoned them, but for the Regj- 
ment that had quitted their Poſt, he made them draw Lots, and put to 
death every tenth Soldier with two Captains, and for the reſt of that Com- 
pany gave them only Barly, while the others had Wheat. Thus was 
Promona taken. As for ZTenutinins he had in his flight diſperſed his Army 
into ſeyeral parties, wherefore the Romans purſued him not very far, for 
not knowing the Country, and ſeeing in the woods ſo many different paths, 
which anſwered not one to the other, they were fearful of dividing their 
Army into ſo many ſeyeral bodies. There was in this wood a deep valley 
ofa long extent between two Mountains, where formerly the Dalmatians 
had lain hid to ſurpriſe G4bi/2i#s. Here likewiſe they laid an Ambuſh for 
Ceſar, but he ſet the wood on fire, where the ways met, and dividing his 
Army into three parts,of which two took their march on both ſides, along 
the skirts of the Mountains, that they might at any time come in to his re- 
lief, and he with the third marched through the yalley, cauſing the wood 
to be cat down before him, or ſetting all on fire, and ſtorming the Towns. 
He beſieged one called Serovia, whither the Barbarians flocked in great 
Numbers to caſt in ſome relief, but he being ready to receive them routed 
them, ſo that none could get into the City. Yet he was wounded in the 
Knee with a blow of a Stone, which made him for ſome time keep his Bed. 
Being ſomewhat recovered he returned to Rome to make himſelf Conſul 
with Barbatins Tullus, whom he took for Colleague, and in the mean time 
left Sratilins 7 arrus to command the Army. After he had taken poſſeſſi- 
on of the Conſulate in the beginning of the Month, he quitted the fame 
day the Government of the Commonwealth to Anthony, and de- 
parted to Dalmatia aſluming again the quality of Triuumvir though the 
laſt five years time was expired ſince Auguſtus, Anthony and Zepidus had 
uſurped the Sovereign Authority which was afterwards confirmed tothe 
by the People. . The Dalmatians therefore oppreſſed with famine, becauſe 
all patter tor bringing them Proviſion were cut oft, yielded at diſcretion, 
2nd delivered {even hundred Hoſtages of their own Children. He deman- 
ded of them the Roman Enſigns which Gabinizs had loſt, and ordered them 
to pay the trivutes formerly agreed upon by C.Czſar, of which ti!l 
now they had defer'd the payment. Thus for the future they became 
more obedient, and Ceſar ſent away the Enſigns in the Galley called the 
Octavian, 


The Dalmatians brought under ſubjeEtion. The Derbains upon the 
News thar Ceſar marched towards them, ſent him likewiſe Deputies to 
implore his fayor with offers to give Hoſtages, and pay thoſe tributes, they 

had 
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had forſome time negleCted, fo that when he came nearer they delivered 
up their Hoſtages, and confirmed the Ancient Treaty, which they had re- 
fuſed to do whilſt he was farther from them, by reaſon of his wound. It 
ſcems to me that of all the people of ria, they were the laſt reduced by 
Ceſar under his obcdience,cither of thoſe revolted againſt the Romans or 
which had never been under their Dominion. Wherefore the Senate 
grantcd him the Honor of Triumph over the Illyrians, though he triumphed 
not till after the Defeat of Azthozy. The reſt of the People of 7lhria ac- 
cording to the opinion of the Romans, are the Rhetians ſituate before the 
Peonians, and after the Peonians the Noricks and the Myſians, who cx- 
tend themſelves to the Euxine Sea, and I am of opinion that the Rhetians 
and the Noricks were either ſubdued by C. Ceſar, when he made War 
upon the Celtes,or by Auguſtus in his Expedition againſt the Peonians, for 
I find not that any Roman did particularly make War upon theſe Nations, 
which makes me the rather think they were made ſubje&t at the ſame time 
with their Neighbors. True it 15 that Aarcas Zucullus brother to Lucius 
Lucullus that defeated Mithridates , overran all Myſis as far as the ſer, 
near which there are four Greek Cities /Fros, Dionyſopolis, Odyſſa and 
Aeſembria, and that he brought out of Gawu/ that great Statue of Apollo 
which is to be ſeen in the Palace ; but I do not remember to have read, that 
ever any Roman that had Command in the Commonwealth; ever had any 
thing farther to do with the Myſians,or ever forced them to pay tribute,no 
not Auguſtus himſelf. As for 7 iberius,who was Emperor after Auguſtus, cer- 
tain it 1sthat the Myſians were under his obedience,but I have ſpoken of all 
theſe things in writing the aCtions of the Roman People before the Conqueſt 
of e/Zzypt. And as for the Countries poſſeſſed by the Emperors after the 
ſubduing of eAZ2ypt as they relate to their particular ACtions, ſo after ha- 
ving treated of general Afﬀairs, I have wrote a particular Book wherein 
mention is made of the Myſians 1n divers places. But ſince the Romans 
reckon the Myſians among the people of ria, Iwas willing to make this 
mention of them in this Volume,Entitled the wars of /t7:a,which I ſhould 
not have thought perfe&t , if I had not ſet down,that a long time before 
Licullus commanding under the authority of the People, had made 
incurſions into Myſia, and that 7iberivus had re-united it fo the 
Empire. 


The End of the Ulyrian War: 
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I. HE Gauls coming to invade Italy, are ſeveral times defeated. 11. Cx- 
| ſar going againſt the Gauls conquers them, and is the firſt of all the 
' Ronan Generals that paſſed snto England or croſſed the Rhine, 
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HE Gauls were the firſt of any people in the World, that \Y 
came to make War upon the Romans, they ſet the whole 5 
City on! fire after they had taken it, ſaving only the Capitol. 
Camillus, defeated them, and chaſed them from Rome, and 
ſometime after being returned in Arms to the Gates of the 
City, the ſame Camillus again defeated them, and triumphed at the age 
of fourſcore Years. They undertook a third expedition into Zraly, but 
the Roman Army commanded by 7. Q#iztus, encloled them round, and 
made a horrible ſlaughter. After that the * Boiens the moſt valiant of all * 2,14"; 
the Gauls, being entred in Arms into the Roman Territories, S»/vitins the 
DiQator, went againlt them and overcame them, by this way of fighting, 
he divided his Forces into four Battalions, .of which the firſt went and dil 
charged their piles upon the Enemy, and preſently retired; rhe ſecond did 
the like, and fo the third, and fourth in their order, avoyding by this means 
the Darts thrown at them by the Enemy. And after they had all diſtharged 
they joyned theirBodies, and with terrible ſhouts ran deſperately with 
their Swords in their hands upon the groſs of their Enemies, for they 
thought the Gauls already maimed with ſhowers of Piles, would be abſo- 
tutely daunted, when they ſaw themſelves ſo furiouſly charged, by ſo ma- 
ny men together. And indeedall the Army of the Bojens were cut in pie- 
ces by the Romans, who with much bravery, putthe Orders into Execu- 
tion ; now the Pile is a ſort of Arms differing from the Javelin ; for the 
Shaft is ſquare, and the Iron of the ſame length with the Shaft, ſquare irt 
like manner and only ſharp at the point. Popi/ius defeated likewits ano- 
ther Army of the Gauls, and after him Camilhzs, the Son of the firſt Camil- 
tus another. eAEmilins Probus likewiſe ereQted Trophies for a Viftory gain- 
ed ore the ſame Nation, but ſometime before the confulate of AZarins, 2 
prodigious multitude of Gauls, all valiant men, and in the Flower of their 
Age, made an Irruption into /t2/3,and into the Narboneſe Province; where 
having beaten ſome Roman Conſuls, and pillaged their very Camps, A4a- 
rius was ſent againſt them,who cut them all in pieces. 


The laſt and greateſt of all the Wars the Romans had againſt the Gauls, It; 
was under Cefar, for inten Years that he commanded in Gallia, he de- 
feated four Millions of men, of which one Million were taken Priſoners in 
Fight, and as many ſlain, he reduced under his obedience four hundred 
Nations, and eight hundred Cities, reckoning as well thoſe who being 
revolted he forced to return to their duty, as thoſe he conquered. It 1s 
true that before Marius, Fabius Maximus eAfmilianus, having with a 
{mall Power aſſailed a vaſt Army of Gauls, killed ſix{core thouſand of them, 
in one only Battel ; and though he was then aflited with a Wound new- 
ly received, yet he performed this noble Attion by going through the 
Ranks ſometimes in his Litter, and ſometimes on foot, ſuſtained only by 
two men on each ſide of him, encouraging his men, and teaching then 
how to deal with the Barbar1ans. 

To proceed. Ceſar having began his War by the * Helvetians and ® Ti- * Suites. 
gurians put two hundred thouſand of them to the Rout ;. of whom the , ©: 
firſt were defeated by Zabienus his Lieutenant, and the other with the Tri- ; 
courians that aſſiſted them, by himſelf (theſe were the ſame Tigurians 
who formetly had cauſed the Army of Piſo and Caffizs, to pals under the 


Yeak, as we read in the Chronicle of Claudins Paulus) After which - 
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made War upon Arioviſius and the Germans, the loweſt of whom was tat- 
Icr then the talleſt Roman. They were vterce and falvage , deipilers of 
death (being perſwaded they ſhould one day riſe again) equally patient of 
heat and cold, and upona necd could live themlelves on raw Herbs, and 
feed their Horſes with the green Sprouts of Trees. Yet they ſeemed 
to be people not addicted to labour, and who fought not. fo much with 
Reaſon and Diſcipline, as with fierce and brutzſh Violence, in which the Ro- 
mans had the advantage of them, tor they for their parts ran on all toge- 
ther with ſuch a fury that they made whole Legions recoyl, whilſt the 
Romans eaſily giving ground without breaking their Ranks, got the day 
by their Conduct, and at laſt cut in pieces fourſcore thouſand of them. 
After this Victory Ceſar having aſſailed the * Belgians at the Paſſage of a 
certain River, and killed ſuch numbers, that the heaps of dead Bodies 
ſerved for a Bridge to paſs over his Army, but he was hard put to 
it by the * Nervians who ſurpriſing him in his March, before he could put 
his Army in order, madea horrible flaughter. Moſt of his Tribunes and 
Centurions were ſlain in this conflict, and himſelf forced to retreat to a 
Hill with his Guards, where the Enemies kept him beſieged, till the tenth 
Legion falling into the Befiegers Rear cut them all in pieces, though they 
were no leſs then ſixty thouſand men deſcended of the Cimbrians and the - 
Teutons. The ſame Cezſar defeated the * Albobroges, and flew four hun- 
dred thouſand * Uſipetes and TenQerians, as well armed as diſar med, 
but the Sicambres Making at unawares five thouſand of his Horſe onl 
with five hundred put them to flight, yet they were afterwards - Hoy 
and paid dear for their boldneſs. Czſar was likewiſe the firſt of the Ro- 
mans that crofled the Rhine, or paſſed over into Britrain, an lfland fo great 
thatit ſeems another Continent, and of which till then the Romans had no 
knowledge, He took his time when the Sea was low to embarque his 
men, and the Flood coming in, his Fleet was rayſed up by the Waves, at 
firſt inſenſibly, then a little faſter, till at laſt having Wind and Tide, he 
Came over into Srittazn. 
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L 1NFt- of Spain: II. 7he occaſions of the Wars i Spain, between 
the Romans and Carthaginians, III. Hannibal made General befgeges 
Saguntum. IV, Har declared, and Hannibal marches to Italy. V. Pub: 
and Cn. Scipio ſlain in Spain. VI. Scipio the Son of Publius Proconſul 
into Spain, takes Carthagena by ſtorm. VII He defeats Aidrubal Sor 
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of Gilco at Lerla, and at Careo totally routs him, Mago and Maſlaniſſa. 
VIII. Afſdrubal Soz of Amilcar marches with his Army into Italy and 
Scipio goes himſelf to King Syphax ix Africa. IX. Scipio and his Lieu- 
tenants take ſeveral Cities, the deſperate Courage of the Aſtapians. X. 11n- 
tiny in Scipio's Army paniſhed : Indibilis ſuppreſſed : Maſſaniſſa ſeeks Sci- 
pio's friendſhip. Mago goes for Liguria,and Scipio ſor Rome, where he 
rrinmphs. XI. Cato ſent into Spain defeats the Confederate Cities, his po- 
licy to diſmantle the Cities of Spain. XII. Zhe ſucceſſes of Flaccus axd 
Gracchus iz Spain. XIII. AGereral Revolt of the Spaniards. Nobllior 
Fars againſt themwith ill ſuccefſ. XIV. Marcellus makes a peace with the 
Spaniards which is diſallowed by the Senate. XV. Lucullus Zreachery,Cruelty 
and Covetouſneſi: Cornelius Scipio's ſingle Combat. XVI. The Jar 
carried into Portugal, Manlius proſecutes it firſt with ill, but afterwards 
with good ([ucceff. XVII. Attilius ad Galba carry oz the Yar : Galba”s 
cruelty and covetouſnefl; Viriatus choſen General of the Barbarians. 
XVIII. 7he Yiriatick Var. XIX. The continuation of that War and Vi- 
riatus dezath, XX. The beginning of the Vumantine //ar, with ill ſucceſs to 
the Romans. XXI. Scipio made Conſul and ſent into Spain, reforms and 
diſciplines the Army. XXII. He lays cloſe frege toNumantia. XXIILI 7he 
unexpreſſible miſeries endured by the Numantines ; they ſurrender to Sci- 
pio. XXIV. - The Ations of ſeveral other Generals in Spain, and the con- 
cluſion of this Hiſtory. 


HE Pyrenzan hills extend themſelves from the Tyrrhene Seca, 

to the Northern Ocean. On the Eaſt of which inhabit the 

Celte ſurnamed Galatians, or Gauls, and to the Weſt the 

Celtiberi, poſſeſſing all that circuit of ground , which is 

waſhed by the Tyrrhene Sea,and ſoround about by the Pillars 

of Herenles to the vaſt Septentrional Ocean ; for all Spain fave only what is 
incloſed by the Pyrenzan Mountains, which with a mighty and almoſt 
ſtreight line ſeparate it from the reſt of Fnrope,is embraced by the Sea. 
But though it may be failed round, yet the inhabitants only navigate the 
Tyrrhene Sea, as far as Hercules Pillars, forbearing the Weſt and Nor- 
thern parts, unleſs when they are carried to Brittain with the tide which 
ſets that way only halt the day. Beyond, neither the Romans, nor any of 
the Romans Subjects ever adventured. But Zberia, or ( as ſome call it) 
Spain, is of too vaſt an extent to be imagined only-one Region, for as 
well in length as breadth it reaches near * ten thanking Furlongs, abounds 
ing with divers and ſundry Nations, and many Navigable Rivers. Who 
were the firſt and moſt ancient Inhabitants of Sai ( being only to write 
a Roman Hiſtory ) I think not very neceſſary to make any ſtrict inquiry 
into, but certainly the Ce/te at ſome time or other climbing over the Pyre- 
nxzans, and mixing their habitations with the Tberians, from thence gave 
them the Name of Ccltiberians. *Tis my Opinion likewiſe, that from 
very Ancicnt time, the Phenicians for Traffick ſake failing to and fro, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of ſome parts of Spain. As alſo ſome Greeks brought 
to Zarteſſus, to King Arganthonius by Sea, might very probably ſeat 


themſelves in thoſe places ( for Arganthonius then Reigned 1n Spain, and 


Tarteſſus wasa Maritime Town which is now called Carpeſſus). But that 
Temple of Hercules which at this day ſtands near the Pillars, ſeems to- be 


built by the Phenicians ; fromthis ſole Argument, that even with in our 


memory, that God was there worſhipped with Phenician Ceremonies, 
and 
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and called the Tyrian,and not the Theban Hercules. But I willingly forbear 
writing of thoſe Antiquities. This fruitful Country abundant 1n all good 
things, the Carthaginians before the Romans attempted and invaded, and 
already were poſſeſſed of ſome parts, and ſpoiled and robbed others, un- 
til the Romans driving them out, ſoon became Maſters of all they poſleſſed, 
and the Remainder likewiſe, after long time, much labour and frequent 
revolts, being by them brought under, they divided into three parts, to 
each of which they ſent Pretors. Now how they ſubdued them, and how 
firſt with the Carthaginians, and afterwards with the Celtiberians they 
waged War,ſhall be the {ubjeCt of this Book;the firſt Part of which contains 
the Carthaginian Aﬀairs : For their concerns in —_ it was neceſſary 
for me to transfer to the Spaniſh Hiſtory, for the ſame Reaſons as I have 
inthe Sicilian Hiſtory treated of ſuch things, as were ated between the 
Romans and Carthaginians in S:c//y, from the time that the Romans firſt 
croſſed over into that Iſland, and began to uſurp the Dominion of it ; for 
the Romans firlit wageda tedious War with the Carthaginians, in Sicily 
for Sicily it ſelf, and another in Sp4iz for Spain, whilſt at the ſame both led 
mighty Forces into other of their Enemies Territories, and thefe waſted 
Ttaly and thoſe Zybia, 


Now this War began in the hundred and fortieth Olympiad, princi- 
pally after the breach of the League, made in the Sicilian War, upon this 
occalion. Amilcar , firnamed Barcas , at ſuch time when he command- 
ed as General the Carthaginian Army, had made promiſe of great re- 
wards to the Mercenary Gauls, and Auxiliary Africans, which when they 
at his return into Zybia laid claim to, kindled the African War. In which 
beſides many damages ſuffered by the Carthaginians from the Africans 
themſelves, they yielded up S$2rdini to the Romans, as a reprizal of thoſ& 
loſſes the Roman Merchants had in this African Wer ſuſtained. Where- 
fore Barcas ſummoned by his Adverlaries to Judgement , as the Inſtru- 
ment of inflicting all theſe calamities upon his Country, having drawn to 
his party the Heads of the Commonwealth (by the means eſpecially of 
Aſ(drubal his Son-in-law, who was very popular) not only evaded a Trial, 
but a War then happening with the Numidians , prevailed to be choſen 
. General with Han, ſirnamed the Great, before he had given any account 
of former adminiſtration. This War ended, and Hazno for ſome Crimes 
recalled, he remaining ſole Commander of the Army, with his Son-in- 
Law A/arubal, croſſing the Strait, comes to Cadiz , and though he had 
received no injury from the Spaniards, waſts their Confines, ſeeking on- 
ly an opportunity to continue abroad, do ſome great Actions, and be a- 
ble to exerciſe his liberality to the people : For whatever he took by War 
he ſo divided, that the Soldier mt a. part, to oblige them to be the tru- 
ſtier Aſſociates of his Rapines, one part he ſent to Carthage, and another 
diſtributed into Gifts, to ſuch of the Heads of the Commonweatth as fa- 
voured him ; and this courſe he held till feyeral petty Spaniſh Kings, and 
other powerful men, conſpiring againſt him by this means, cut him off. 
They yoked Oxen into Carts toaden with Wood, and driving them towards 
the Enemy, marched themſelves armed behind, which when the Atri- 
cans perceived, not dreaming of any ſuch daring deceitful deſign, they 
burſt out into a laughter ; but when they came ſonear as to engage, the 
Spaniards ſetting fire to the Wood, drove their Carts amongſt the Ene- 
my, and the flame growing violent, the Oxen hurrying them hither and 
thither , diſordered the Africans , and breaking their main Body, the 
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Spaniards flew Barcas himſelf, and many others cowang, in to their relict. 
But the Certhaginians having already taſted the {weernels of Spaniſh plun- 
der, would not lo give over, but lent again treſh iorces into Spam, whom 
they gave ;Commiſſion to fdrnbal, Amilcars Son-in-Law , ro Com- 
mand : And he Chole /Jannibal (Hoon after famous tor warlike exploits) 
though now but a young man, yet very daring, and well beloved by the 
Soldiery, for his Lieutenant General. By whoſe labour and diligence in 
Warlike Afﬀairs, together with his Curteſie and Eloquence (in which he 
excelled ) he added to his Command a great part of Spaix , extending, the 
power of his Arms trom the Weltern Ocean to the River Zberus, which di- 
vides Spain in the midſt, and about five days journey from the Pyrcenean 
Mountains runs into the Septentrional Ocean. But the Saguntines, which were 
a Colony of the people ot Zart , and other Greeks, who inhabited the 
Mart-towns, and other places of azz, growing jealous of their own ſafe- 
ty, ſent Ambaſſadors to Rowe. The Senate, who were unwilling to have 
the power of the Carthaginians advanced or enlarged, diſpatched an Em- 
baſſic to Carthage, where 1t was agreed, that the lunits of the Carthagini- 
an Empire ſhould be the River /b:rzs, beyond which neither ſhould it be 
lawful tor the Carthaginians by Arms to provoke their Allies, nor for them 
to pals over to inake War upon ine Carthaginians, but the Saguntines, 
and other Greeks {hould enjoy their liberty. And to this end a ſolemn In- 
ſtrument was ſigned on both ſides. In the mean time, while -{/drnbal 
governed that part of Saiz, ifubjett to the Carthaginians, a Slave (that he 
might offer an acceptable Sacrifice io the Choſt of his dead Maſter, cru- 
elly murdered by A/dr«b4/*'s command) ſuddenly and privately aſſaulting 
him, as he was carcleſly hunting, flew him, and being ſoonafter con- 
victed of the FaQ,was with dreadful Torments put to death by Hannibal ; 
who forthwith, though very young, yet dearly beloved by the Soldiers , 
was by the Army ſaluted General, and their Military Grant confirmed 
by conſent of the Senate. When the death of 2milcar and Adrubal was 
known among thoſe, who in ſeveral parts of the Commonwealth ſtood in 
tear of their Power,they began to deſpiſe Hnzibal's youth,and to tranſport 
the crimes of the dead on their Clients and Friends ; the people ae 
ing with thc Accuſers, and mindful of paſt injuries, making others guil- 
ty of the ſorrows they had under -4»/car and Aſdrubal patiently en- 
dured: even to the compelling thoſe that from them had received great 
preſents to reſtore them to the Publick, as part of the Prey gotten from 
the Enemy. They therefore ſent Letters to Hannibal, deſiring his aſſiſtance 
and ſupport, and warily adviſing him, that if he negle&ted thoſe , who 
ſhould be his afſiſtants at home, he. would become contemptible to all his 
Fathers Enemies : But he of himſelf fore-ſeeing all theſe things, and not 
being ignorant, but that by endangering his Friends, they laid Snares for 
him, as formerly they had done for his Father and Brother-in-Law , 
though it behoved him to be very careful of his CondudQ, leſt always fear- 
fully delaying and dillembling his hate, he ſhould be tormented with con- 
tinual devate, and perpetually expoſed to the Juſt and will of the Cartha- 
ginian people, light and inconſtant, and ever ingrateful to thoſe deſerved 
beſt of them. Beſides Fame reported, that when yet a Boy, his Father 
had at the flaming Altars made him ſwear, That when ever he ſhould be 
called to Office in the Commonwealth, he ſhould be an eternal Enemy to 
the Romans.For this reaſon he imagined,that if he could involve his Coun- 
try in laſting and difficult troubles, and diſtract them with high and doubt- 
ful undertakings, his Friends would be ſafe ; He now beheld not only 4 
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him, future Ages would atleaſt applaud his noble attempts. 


To give a brave beginning to theſe Deſigns, he conſulted how to croſs 
the Zherus ; and having commanded the 7orbolere, Neighbours to the Sa- 
tines ; whoſe Fields the Saguntines had waſted to come to him, ſends 
them to Carthage, and among other ſecrets, writes that the Roman Spani- 
ards ſollicited the Carthaginian allies to revolt, charging herewith thoſe 
of Saguntam,and weaving all he did with craft, fo often writes this, that at 
length the Senate decreed he ſhould deal with the Saguntines,as he thought 
fit. Laying-hold on this occaſion, he contrived that the Zorbolerz ſhould 
again come to him to complain againſt the Saguntines, who ſummoned 
to ſend to him their Deputies ; when they were come, he commanding 
all matters of Controverlie, between both parties, ſhould be diſputed be- 
fore him , they anſwered, That they referred all things to the Romans ; 


whereat Hannibal enraged , commanded them forthwith to depart the 


Camp, and himſelf the ſame night, with all his Forces, croſling the Zherns, 
began to waſte their Territories, and to bring his Engines before the City, 
which becauſe he ſaw he could not take by torce, he begirt with a Trench 
and Pallifado, raifing Towers at convenient diſtances, and reſolving to re- 
duce it by Siege. The Saguntines oppreſſed with this ſudden and unex- 
pected invaſion, ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, and the Senate with them dif 
patched away others: Firſt, to admoniſh Hannibal of the League ; and if 
he would not obey, then to go to Carthaze to complain of him. Theſe 
arriving in Spain by Sea, were coming towards the Camp, when Hamni- 
bal forbid them to advance any farther. Wherefore they bent their 
courſe diretly towards Carthage, where being arrived, and pleading the 
Solemn League and Contract, thegCarthagimans accuſed the Sagunrtines 
of having wronged their Subjects : the Ambaſſadors propoſed, That the 
difference ſhould be decided by Roman Judges : they replyed, They uſed 
not torefer wrongs to judgement,which they could revenge themlelyes of. 
This being reported at Rome, ſome voted the ſending preſent aſſiſtance to 
the: Saguntines, but others judged it better to delay it, becauſe in the Ar- 
ticles of Peace they were not written Allies to the people of Rome, but 
free, and to enjoy their Liberty. This laſt opinion carried it : Sothat the 
Saguntines deſpairing of the Roman aid, all things growing ſcarce, by 
reaſon of the long Siege (for Hannibal finding it at firſt well ſtored, and 
abounding in all things , was the more induſtrious to {traiten them 
they by Publick Proclamation commanded all the Gold 2nd Silver, both 
Publick and Private, to be brought into the Market place, and there that 
it might be of no uſe to Hznibal, melted it down with Lead, Braſs, and 
other baſer Metals. Then thinking it more honourable to dye fighting, 
than be ſtarved with hunger ; made a Sally by night, and with great fu- 
ry fell into the Africans Quarters, yet ſleeping, and fuſpeting no ſuch 
thing, killing ſome; as they roſs out of their Beds, and trembling, ſnatch'd 
at their Arms, and others, as rhey oppoſed them : but after a tedious con- 
flit, many Africans, and all the Saguntines were (lain. The Womert 


from the Walls beholding the death of their Husbands, tome threw them- 
Cc 2 ſelves 
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{elves from the Roofs of their Houſes, others hanged themſelves, and'o- 
thers cut their Childrens Throats. This was the ſad egg of a City; once 
richand potent. Hannibal finding how they had cheated him of his Gold, 
in a rage cauſed all the Captives, and Youth remaining, to be lain. ' 'Bur 
the City being {cated near the Sea, and not far from Carthage , in a fruit- 
ful Soil, he reſtored and repleniſhed with new Inhabitants , making it 
a Carthaginian Colony , which is now, as Ithink the fame called* Car- 
thago Spartagena. 


The Romans hereupon ſent Ambaſſadors to Carthage , whom they de- 
manded to deiiver up Hannibal, as having broken the League, unlels they 
would by publick afſent own whatever he had done, and if they refuled 
to deliver him, forthwith to declare War. The' Demand being made, 
becauſe they would not deliver up H2zziba!, the War was in this man- 
ner denounced. The Ambaſſador {miling, and putting his hand irito his bo- 
ſom, told them , 7 bring you here, O Carthaginians, either War or Peace , 
chuſe which you will have : They cryed out, Do thou then give us which 
thou pleaſe : Whereupon. he profering War , they all ſaid they accepted 
it, and forthwith {ent commands to Hannibal, that freely the League be-' 
ing now broken, he ſhould now overcome all Spain. He marching to 
the neighbouring people, either by per{waſions, force or fear gained them ; 
gathered together mighty Forces, but revealing to none the deſign he had, 
though his {trength were bent to the War in /ca/y, he had already ſent 
Agents into Gaz/, and ſome to make diſcovery of the paſſages of the pes, 
and how he might beſt carry his Forces to /taly, leaving his Brother ar- 
bal in Spain, whilſt the Romans ſuppoſed they had only a War tomanage 
againſt the Carthaginians in Sai and Africa, without the leaſt ſuſpici- 
'on that ever they would enter /a/y : For they had ſent 7iberius Semproni- 
us Zonous with one hundred and 1ixty Ships, and two Legions into Africa. 
But what 79-25, or other Roman Generals did in -{/rica, is ſet down in 
the Punick War. Moreover, into Spaiz they ſent P. Cormelius Scipio with 
threeſcore Ship, ten thouſand Foot,and ſeven hundred Horſe,and gave him 
Cn. Cornelius Scipio for Lieutenant. Qt theſe Publius more certainly in- 
formed, by the Marſilian Merchants, that Hnibal had already paſſed 
the Apes into /taly , fearful leſt finding the Italians unprepared , he © 
ſhould oppreſs them, leaving the Army he had in Spain with Czens his 
Brother, and embarking on a Galley, he landed in * Fetruria. But what: 
as well he, as other Generals commanding in this War did , till ſach. 
time as after the expiration of ſixteen years, they then hardly forced Fan- 
nibal out of 7taly, the next Book ſhall declare, wherein all Hannibals ex- 
ploits performed in /a/y are contained, wheretore it is intituled, Zhe Ro- 
man Wars with Hannibal. | 


Crens did nothing memorable in Spaiz, before his Brothers coming ; 
But the time of his Magiſtracy expired, the Romans gave Commiſſion to 
the new Conluls to proſecute the War in taly, and againſt Hannibal in the 
room of Pb/irs ; and commanded him to go Proconſul into Spain : from 
which time both of the Brothers joyntly maintained-the War againſt -//- 
drubal, the African General till ſuch time as Hphax King of the Numidi- 
ans making War upon the Carthagimians, they called him home with the 

greateſt part of his Forces, and in his abſence they eaſily overpowred the 
reſt, and as they were no els expert in the Duty of Generals then skilful 
in alluring, and pacifying the mindsof men, they drew many Cities to 
| | thetr 
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their Party. But after Peace "concluded with the Numidian King, the ' 


Carthaginians ſending 4/draba! with a more powerful Army and thirty E- 
lephants, joyning in Commiſſion with him two Colleagues, 7 ago, and a- 
nother arnbal the Son of Gilca, War lay heavier upon the Scipio's, who 
yet oftentimes retired victorious with the ſlaughter of many 4fricaxs and 
Elephants. Till Winter coming on, the Africans retired among the 7ur- 
ditani and for the Scipio's, Cyeus went and wintred. among the Or- 
ſonenſes, and Publins among the Caſtulovenles ; which laſt having advice 
of fſdrubal's advancing that way, going out of the City with a ſmall Par- 
ty, only to diſcover the Enemies Camp, | mprudently tell in with #/dru- 
ba and his Horſe, by whom both he and all that were with him were over- 
red and cut in pieces. In the mean time Czers Ignorant of this Cala- 
mity, had ſent ſome Soldiers to his Brother to receive Corn, who joyning 
Battel with another Party of Africans they unexpeCtedly met upon the way: 
news of it being brought to Cres, he made halt ro their reliet, with ſuch 
Soldiers as he had in readineſs, but the Carthaginians having before cut in 
pieces the other Party,fell upon Ces likewiſe, and forced him to fly for 
{helter to a certain Tower, which ſetting on fire they burnt him and all his 
people. This misfortunate end had thole two brave men the Scjpio's, lea- 
ving the Spaniards, eſpecially thoſe gained by their Conduct, to the Romart 
alliance, in no ſmall regret for their loſs. | 
The Fathers at Rome grievouſly afMicted at this diſtaſter, ſent AZarcellus 
(newly come from S$7cily) and with him Clandzns into Spain with a thou- 
{and Horſe, ten thouſand Foot, and ſtore of Proviſion, who whilſt they 
{loathfully manage Afairs, the —_ Power mightily increaſed in 
Spain, almoſt all the Province being poſſeſſed by them, and the Romans ſhur 
in the Pyrenean Mountains, which reported at Rome, more ſadly diſquieted 
the Fathers, fearful leſt whilſt Fanznbal waited thoſe parts of Zaly next 
the Apes, the Africans ſhould make a deſcent at the other end, wherefore 
though they willingly would have: given over this Spaniſh War, yet-they 
thought it not ſafe,apprehenſiveleſt it likewiſe might be transferred to /taly, 
and therefore appointed a day of afſembly,tor the nominating aProconlſul for 
Spain, but when no man then ſtood for,it,their fears revived, and a ſad fi- 
tence ſeized all the aſſembly. Till Cornelius Scipio ( the Son of Publius {lain 
in Spain )) a very young man (being not yet twenty four-years of Age) but 
prudent and valiant, and of a ſtrong conſtitution, ſtept forth in the midſt of 
the people, and with a brave and noble boldnels, diſcourling firſt of his 
Father, and then of his Uncle, deploring both their misfortune, added 
that he alone was left of that Family to be the revenger of his Father, his 
Uncle, and his Country, and copiouſlly and magnificently ſubjoyning ma- 
ny other things, as if inſpired by ſome Divine Spirit promiſing not only 
the recovery of pai, but the Conqueſt of Africa and Carthage it felt, fo 
that his diſcourſe ſeemed to ſome to proceed only from youthful Levity, but 


becauſe he cheared the peoples fainting minds with hope (for pay x 


are Cordials to any that are in fear) thinking he had a heart fit for theſe 
great things, they choſe him General for Spa», but the Old men interpre- 
ted this rather a confident raſhneſs in him, then a ſetled bravery of mind ; 
which when S$cp:o perceived he recalled the people to the Aſſembly, and 
with the ſame Gravity as before, ſpeaking of his Age, {aid that it ought to 
beno objeQtionto his undertakings, yet if any one of riper Years, would 


accept the command, he was ready to yield it to him. But none taking up 


the offer, he went with greater admiration and applauſe to this War, with 
ter; thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horle (for he was not permitted to 


carry 
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oppo] Forces, whilſt Ha#ibal waſted 7taly) with Mony and other 
warlike Proviſion; and twenty eight Ships, which carried him into Spar , 
where joyning the Remain of the old Spaniſh Army to thoſe he brought, 
and calling a Counſel, he confirmed the Soldiers minds, with a noble and 
eloquent Oration. And already 'the Fame was ſpread throughout all 
Spain, weary of the Carthaginian Government, and defirous of Sc:piv's 
Vertue, that Scipso the Son of Scipio was come, a General ſent to them by 


the Counſel of the Gods. And Scipio himſelf knowing the 'opinion con- 
ceived of him, much improved it, by pretending to donothing but by ad- 


vice from above. But when he had certain knowledge that the Enemy 
had four ſtanding Camps, at good diſtance from each other, and thar 
their numbers were five-and twenty thouſand Foot, and rwo thouſand five 
hundred Horſe, and that all their Stores, Money, Corn, Arms, Darts, 
Ships, Captives and Hoſtages for all S$pazz, were laid up in the City, called 
formerly Saguntum ; but now Carthagena, where Mago commanded with 
ten thouſand Carthaginians; he reſolved, 2s thinking the Garriſon of no 
great ſtrength, firſt to inveſt this place, both becaute-he was deſirous to 
poſſeſs himſelf of ſuch Stores, and becauſe he underſtood, if he took this 
City, abounding in Silver, Gold, and all Riches, and whence it was but a 
ſhort paſſage into Africa, it would be a ſecure retreat for him both from 
Sea and Land. Encouraged by theſe hopes, all men knowing whither he 
deſigned, about Sun-ſet he Diſcamped, end all night long marched to- 
wards Carthagena, and about break of day, began to open his Trenches, 
to the great terrour of the Enemy, who rs d not of his coming ; the 
next day he prepared for the aſſault, and diſpoſed his Engines and Scaling 
Ladders, about all parts of the Town, ſave only jn that place, where the 
Walls are low, by reaſon of the Seas waſhing them ; for which reafon 
likewiſe they are the leſs vigilantly defended. Then at night, when all 
were armed with Darts and Stones, the Fleet likewiſe lying before the 
Haven, leſt the Enemies Ships ſhould flip out ( for this brave ſpirited 
man had conceived a certain hope of taking the Town)” before day he 
advanced with his Machines , commanding thoſe on the Machines to 
charge: Afazo at the Gates inſtrugts his ten thouſand, that when they ſaw 
it convement , they ſhould ruſh Herh only with their Swords, for that 
Spears would be of little uſe in thoſe narrow places ; the reſt of his Sol- 
diers he poſted upon Towers, diſpoſing many Engines, Stones, Darts, and 
Catapults upon the Walls , and with great diligence attending the Afﬀair : 
At length the {hot being given, the charge was ſtoutly made and received, 
Stones , Darts, aud other forts of miſſile Arms, flew about with great 


violence, ſome from hands, ſome from Machines, and ſome from Slings ; 


and if there were any other device, it was made uſe off. But S:ipio's men 
were hard put to it, for thoſe ten thouſand men that were at the Gates , 
ruſhing out with their Swords in their hands, upon thoſe that thruſt for- 
ward the Engines, and giving and taking many wounds, the diſpute was 
a long time equal : till ar length by unwearied courage , and fixed reſo- 
tation, the Romans got the the better ; and then Fortune changing, thoſe 
who ſtood upon the Walls began to be afMiicted : but when the Scaling 


| Tadders were applicd ; 'the Carthaginians, who had ſallied only with their 


ſhort Swords ſpeedily returning into the City, ſhut the Gates, andlcap'd 
upon the Walls : So thar now new work and labour was cut out for the 
Romans. Whilſt theſe things were doing , Scipio, who was no where 
abſent, encouraging and chcaring up his men; obſerving about noon that 
the water was fallen away, from that part where the Bay _ the 

ower 
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ower Wall (for at eertain hours the Sea Eb'd and Flow'd) and was now ſo 
ſhoal, ſome playes it was not above breſt, and in others ſcarce midleg 
high ; and knowing, the Nature of the Bay, that 1t would continue thus 
ſhallow all the remainder of the day, until the accuſtomed return of the 
Tide, hecryed out with afoud voice, Vow Soldiers , now is the tie, now 
God our helper comes, now florm that J//all, where the Sea of its own accord 
withdrawing opens you a way : Now with ſpeed bring your Ladders , I my {elf 
will ſhow you the way. This ſaid, ſnatching a Ladder, he ers it tothe Wall, 
and would himſelf firſt have mounted, if his Eſquires and other Soldiers 
had nat hindred him ; but they therewith clapping many Ladders at once 
tothe Wall, and both ſides meeting with great noiſe and fury , made a 
mighty ſlaughter. of each other, till the Romans having poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of ſome of the higher Towers. S$:p0 filling them with Trumpets 
and Cornets, commanded them to ſound as loud as poſlibly they could, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom when a Cityis taken; whilft inthe mean time others 
running about, fld all places with tumult and confuſion ; and ſome in 
this diſorder of their Enemies leaping over the Walls, and let in S$cipi0's 
whole Army, whercupon the nn run to their Houſes, and ago 
with his ten thouſand drew up into the Market place, where being moſt 
at the firſt charge ſlain, and he only with a few fled tothe Caſtle ; S:1pio 
preſently following, and ago perceiving no hopes of ſafety left, his Sol- 
diers being all utterly diſmay'd and aſtoniſhed, yielded himſelf. Thus by 
his Gallantry and good Fortune, a rich and powerful City in one day (the 
fourth of his ſetting down before it) reduced under $1p7o's power ; he 
began to conceive hopes of mighty things, and now the common Fame 
ſpread concerning him, that he acted nothing but by Divine Counſel , 


- was more nd more confirmed, and himſelf had the ſame opinion, believing 


henceforward all his undertakings direQed from above; and whenever 
he went into the Capitol, having cauſed the Gates to be {hut , he often 
ſtaid there a long time,as if he had been conterring with ſome God : whence 
now in ſolemn Pomps a Statue of $:7p:v's is only brought out of the Capitol, 
and all the reſt out of the place of Aſſemblies. This City thus taken, fur- 
niſhed with all things neceſſary for Peace or War : Scp/o found there vaſt 
quantities of all ſorts of ſpoil, ſtore of Arms , Darts, Engines, Rigging, 
and thirty three Gallies, Corn and ſundry forts of Proviſions; Ivory, Gold 
and Silver, as well wrought into Veſſels and coined , as uncoined in a- 
bundance, together with all the Spaniſh Hoſtages and Priſoners, and 
ſuch as had before been taken from the Romans. The next day having 


Hacrificed, celebrated the Victory, and applauded the Soldiers Valour ; 


he likewiſe aſſembled the Townſmen, and in an Oration admoniſhed them 
to keep in memory the Name of the S$:ipio's. Then he ent the Captives 
every one to their homes, hoping by this kindneſs to bring over their Cities 
to his party. He likewiſe diſtributed rewards to the Soldiers; to him who 
firſt mounted the Walls, a very large one, to the ſecond half ſo much , 
to the third a third part, and to the reſt according to their Deſerts and 
Valour. What Gold, Silver or Ivory he found, he ſent upon the Enemies 
Ships to Rome, where they decreed three days Supplication, becauſe at- 
ter ſo many Miſeries the Publick Happineſs began to take breath : but the 
greatneſs and celcrity of this bold attempt, ſorely territied both the Spa- 
niards, and the Carthaginians that were in ain. Scipio leaving a GarT1- 
ſon in. Carthagena, and giving orders for raifing higher the Wall to the Sea 


| fide, went himſelf about the reſt of the Province, or ſent Friends into ſe- 


veral parts to renew an alliance with them, and thoſe who would not 
comply, he reduced by force of Arms: Aſdrubal 
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Aſarubal , the Soni of Amilcar , one of the Carthaginian Generals had 
far diſtant in Celtiberia, a choſen Army of Mercenary Soldiers, and the 0- 
ther the Son of Giſco, ſending Agents to thoſe Cities, who had hitherto 
continued faithful to the Carthaginians, to per{ſwade them ſtill to continue 
their fidelity, in a ſhort time hoped to ſee innumerable Forces in Spar : 
and Mazo he ſent into all the adjacent parts to liſt men under pay, whilſt 
in the mean rime himſelf in Zerſa entring in hoſtile manner into their Ter- 
ritories, who had fallen off ; Prepared to lay Siege to ſome Towns , but 
frightned with Scipio's ſudden approach, he retreated to Betica, and forti- 
fied both the City and his Camp , where few days after he was over- 
come by Scipio, who poſſeſied himſelf both of Camp and City : where- 
upon he iſſued out Orders for all the Carthaginian Forces through- 
out 5p4in, to cometo the City of Careo, reſolving with his whole united 
Power to fall upon Scipio. And already, there were come in to him no 
ſmall number of Spaniards under Ma20's Conduct, and Numidians under 
the Command of Aafſaniſſa. Aſdrbal with his Foot lay entrenched ; 
Maſſaniſſa and Mazo with his Horle in Quarters: Scipio had ſo divided 
his Foot as to ſend /.e1ivs with one part againſt _— whilſt himſelf with 
the other fell upon Maſſanijſz. This tight was ſomewhat doubtful and 
dangerous to the Romans ; tor the Numidians at a diſtance threw their 
Darts, and ſo wheeling oft, rcturned again to the charge at pleaſure ; but 
when Scipio commanded his men, that after throwing their Piles with all 
their force,they ſhould preſs in as hard as they could upon the Enemy, then 
the Numidians not having room to wheel, were worlſted, and fled away to 
their Camp: Scipio in a ſtrong and fafe place, as he could wiſh for, pitch- 
ed his Camp, within ten fturlongs of his Enemy. In the Carthaginian 
Army were leventy thouſand Foot, fifteen hundred Horſe, and thirty fix 
Elephants. Scipio had nota part of that number, wheretfore he for ſome 
time forbore fighting, ſave only for ſome light skirmiſhes; but when through 
want of Provilions, hunger began to afflict his Army, thinking it diſho- 
nourable to retreat, having firſt ſacrificed ; ſuddenly (though otherwiſe 
his Army were both willing and ready enough) he affirmed, God had ac- 
cording to cuſtom appeared to him, and exhorted him to engage the E- 
nemy, that they ſhould rather relye upon the Divine Conduct, then upon 
force and multitude ; for the. greateſt ViEtories were not gained by num- 
bers of Men, but by the grace and favour of the Gods. And whilſt they 
gave credit to his words, he commanded the Diviners to bring forth the 
Entrails ; and as he was ſpeaking , ſeeing ſome Birds fly to and again, 
with great rejoycing and earneſtneſs he ſhowed them, as a certain ſign 


of Victory, given him from above ; and as if at the ſight of them, he had 


been poſſciled by fome ſpirit, now viewing them, and now crying out , 
terned about after them , the whole Army imitating their General in his 
ſeveral poſtures ; and he turning this and that way towards the Soldiers, 
ſtirred them up as to a Victory already prepared for them, till now having 
wrought them up to his wiſhes, he thought not convenient to let their 
Courage cool by any delay ; but whilſt they were per[waded, all he yet 
ſpoke was by Divine In(tinCt, notin the heat of that perſwaſion, after ſuch 
lucky ſigns, protraQt the fight: Wherefore, as ſoon as they had eaten, he 
commanded his Soldjers to Arms, and giving the charge of the Horſe to 
Sllanns, and of the Foot to Z./ius, and /Tartins ruſhed unexſpeftedly 
upon the Enemy, for the Camps being but ten furlongs diſtant from each 


\ other, Sipio was upon them before AſarubaPs, Mazs's or Maſſaniſſas 


men 
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men could take any food to refreſh them, forcing them haſtily to ſnatch 
up their Arms, not without great Conſternation and Tumult. Both Horſe 
and Foot being then engaged, the Roman Horſe got the better; for as 
they had done in the former fight, charging home, and with great fury 
upon the Numidians, ſo that they could not make a retreat , and then a- 
- gain wheel about upon the Enemy, they ſoon made their Darts ineffeftu- 

al. But the Foot much inferiour in, number, were oppreſſed by the A- 

fricans, and were/ now yielding up the honour of the = nor would by 
any of Scipio's encouragements or exhortations be perſwaded to ſtand, ll 
the General himſelf giving his Horſe to his Boy, and ſnatching a Shield , 
Tuns alone between both Battels, and with a loud voice crying out, Vow 


or never Romans reſcue your Scipio from danger, At that voice, both thoſe 


thoſe who Rood next and ſaw, and thoſe farther off who heard what dan: 
ger he was in, altogether moved , as well with relipe& as fear for their 
General, with great outcrys ran violently upon the Enemy, whoſe charge 
the Africans not able to ſuſtain (for towards eygning their ſtrength failed 
them for want of Food) began to give on Then in a ſhort time 
was made a moſt horrible ſlaughter ; ſuch ſucceſs had S$:jpio at. the Battel 
of Careo, which long time ſeemed doubtful and dangerous, there were 
ſlain about eight hundred of the Romans, and about fifteen thouſand of 
the Enemy. Scipio purſued the Africans, who made a haſty retreat, in- 
feſting and charging them in Flank or Rear, where-ever he could reach 
them, till they having gained a certain Poſt, fortified by Nature, com- 
modious for Water and Proviſions, and inexpugnable by ariy means, but 
a tedious Siege, called upon by other Afairs, he left S/lanns to block them 
up, and went himſelf through the reſt of Spain, reducing the Cities to 
obedience. The Africans beſieged by Sy//anus, by little and little made 
their retreat towards the Sea fide, that they might get over into Cadiz , 
followed in their March by $//azus, who incommodeg them to the utmoſt 


of his power, and returned to Scipio to Carthagena: 


Now A/drubal, the Son of Amilcar , having towards the Northern 
Ocean leavied new Forces, being called by his Brother Hannibal into tal, 
taking his March along the Coalts of the North Sea, that he might ſecure 
himſelf from S$zp:0 ; and croſſing over the Pyrenean Mountains , he got 
down in Gaul with a numerous Army of Celtiberian Mercenaries ; and 
thus unknown to the Romans made haſte into /a/y. Mean while Zucius re- 
turning from Rome, told Scipio that the Romans had ſome thoughts of ſend- 
ing him to command in Africa; which being what he himſelf had ofcen 
before hoped and wiſhed for, he diſpatched away Zelius 1n five Ships to 
Africa, with preſents to King Sphax, to put him in mind of S:5pio's Friend- 
ſhip, and to entreat him to enter into a League offenſive and defenſive 
with him, if the Romans ſhould ſend any Forces inro rica : Syphax 
having accepted the preſents, and nana others, promiſed to do as he 
deſired ; which when the Catthaginians heard, they likewiſe ſent Ambaſ- 
fadors to Syphax, to treat an Alliance with him, whereof S:ipio having 
certain intelligence, and judging wiſely, that if the Carthaginians ſhould 
rob him of Syphax friend{hip, it wouid bea thing of noſmall zmportance, 
he reſolved to go in perſon to him, and accompanied with Zelius, em- 


barked on two Gallies, and ſteered his courſe towards Africa, when he 


came nigh the ſhore, and was upon the point of entring the Har- 
bour , the Carthaginian Ambaſſadors ( unknown to the King) armec 


out thoſe long Ships they had, and in hoſtile manner went to meet him, 
Da bur 
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bur Stipro pcing Sails was too ſwift for them,and got ſafely intoPorr, | 


Syphax invited both parties to be his gueſts but privately made a' leapue 
Wh Scipio, and laſing engaged himfelf by faithful promiſe Aire 
him, and leſt the Carthaginians ſhould have any delign to _— him, 
detained them ſomewhat longer with him, till he | had' reached {6 far off 
to Sea, that he was out of danger, this hazard $49 run both in the 
Voyage and in Port. ?*Tis reported that at a Banquet made by that - 
Scipio and Aſdrubal being placed upon the fame bed, Aſarabat' di 
courſed with him about many things,and admiring his gravity,faid after 
wards among his Friends. 7hat he was a man not only  rmidable in Wat 
but even in the midft of jollity and feaſting. 12 "16 et 


_ 


At the ſame time it hapned that not a few of the Celtiberians and Spas 
niards, whoſe Cities had revolted to the Romans, took pay under Mags 
the Carthaginian, whom artius falling upon, flew about fifteety hun- 
dred of, and putting the geſt to flight, diſperſed them among the Cities, 
beſides having driven another body of an Army commanded by Hino, 
conſiſting of ſeven hundred Horſe and fix thouſand Foot, to a certain 
eminence,he reduced them to ſuch ſcarcity, that they ſent Agents to hinz 
for peace, he commanded them to deliver up Han»o and the Fugitives, 
and then he would treat with them; Whereupon preſently laying hold 
upon H:zno (who ſtood by and heard all this) they delivered him up 


with all the Fugitives. Martizs then demands the Priſoners, whom ha- 


ving dlfo received he orders them to bring down the ſum of mony promi- 
ſed and agreed upon, into the Plain and Champian Fields, for high places, 
ſaid he, not well ſuit with puniſhment ; when they were come into the 
plain, 7o# are the Ring-leaders, ſaid he, of thoſe who when their Countries 
have ſubmitted to us, yet continue to bear Arms under the Fxemy againſt 
them, however laying down your weapons T permit you to depart nnpuniſhed, 
Hereat the Celtiberians grievouſly incenſed cryed all-out with one voice 
they would not lay downtheir Arms, whereupon followed a ſharp engage- 
ment : wherein ſome of them ( not unrevenged) being ſlain, the reſt got 
fafe to ago who ſometime before was advancing towards Hanno's Camp, 
but hearing of his loſs crofſed over into Caazz, where he lay idle in great 
want, expeCting the Ifſue of things. But Scipio having ſent Syllanus bes 
fore to the City of Caftace to receive them into Friendſhip, they not heark- 
ning to peace he prepared to beſiege them,and commumicated his refoly- 
tions to Scipio, who diſpatching away ſome Engins for the aflault, himfelf 
followed, but in his march reſolved to force the City of regis. This 
Town had been confederate with the Romans in the time of the former 
Scipic's, who being ſlain, the Romans that eſcaped the ſlaughter flying hi- 
ther they received them, but ( though at thatrime in alliance with them 
delivered them up to the Carthaginians. Scipio a_—_— at this treachery, 
in four hours time overcame them, and though himlelt received a wound 
in the neck, gave not over the fight till he ſaw the ViQtory certain, the 
Soldiers at their own inſtance, without any command, negleCting the ſpoil 
and plunder (fo much didtheir Generals wound, wound their very fouls} 
tpared neither Sex nor age, not ſuffering their rage to cool till they levelled 
the whole City with the ground. S$:1p:0 being from thence come to Caſtace, 
dividing his Forces into three parts, IJaid fiege to it, but forbore the aſſault 
to give the inhabitants time to repent, which he had intelligence they were 
already diſpoſed to, and not long after having lain thoſe of the Garriſon, 
that oppoſed their intentions, the Conquerors yielded themſclyes to mn 
| who 
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who placing there a new Garriſon, and committing the care of the City to 
one of the inhabitants, a man of gocd fame and reputation, he returned 
himſelf to Carthagena, ſending Sllanus and Martins towards the Sea-coaſts, 
that as far as they could they might waſt and ſpoil the whole Country. 
There was a certain town called {tapa, which had ever ſided with the 
Carthaginians, the inhabitants whereof being beſieged by AZartizs, and 
well forleeing if ay were overcome by the Romans they ſhould be ſub- 
je&ed to perpetual ſlavery, brought all things they had of value into the 
Market-place, and piling up wood about them, placed their Wwes and 
Children on the top of all, then fifty of their ſtouteſt mencompelled b 
oath promiſed, that when they ſaw the City in ſuch diſtreſs, that it nic 
needs be taken, they would firſt kill the Women and Children, and then 
ſetting fire to the pile ſlay themſelves. And ſo invoking the Gods again(t 
Martins, with great Noiſe and Clamor they fallied out, when nothing was 
leſs feared by the Enemy, then that they durſt appear without their 
Walls, wherefore they eaſily repulſed the light Armed Foot, and Horſe, 
which firſt engaged them, and when an Armed Legion advanced,the de- 
ſperate Aſtapians ſtill fought moſt couragiouſly, but at length were forced 
to fall under their multitudes, whom they did yield to in valor; being 
all ſlain with their Arms in their hands, thole fifty left in the City ſlew the 
Women and Children, and then ſetting fire to the Pile caſt themſelves into 
it, leaving no fruits of the Victory to the Conquerors. Martins admiring 
the Aſtapians,ſpared the buildings. 


After theſe things Scipio fell ſick, and while AZartivs commanded the 


Army, ſome Soldiers who had ſpent their means in luxury and rior, ſup- 
poſing becauſe they had nothing, they ſhould have no rewards, for all their 
labors, but both the Advantage and Honor of all was done, would redound 
to Scipio, openly deſerted 4Zartins, and encamped by themſelves, to 
whom many in like manner flocked trom the Garrifons, 47220 hereupon 
{ent ſome with Mony to encourage them to a revolt: the Mony they re- 
ceived, and created among themlelves new Leaders and Centurions, who 
managed all things as they pleaſed, and had their own Councils; when 
Scipio heard hereof, he ſent Letters apart to theſe deſerters telling them, 
that being prevented by ſickneſs he could not yet reward them. Others 
he ſent to thoſe not yer infeQed with this Contagion, adviſing them to 
recal their mad fellow Souldiet, » theirduty, and others again, to all to- 
gether, as if they were reconciled, wherein he wrote that he ſhould be 
ready to pardon any that had ſlipt aſide, commanding them all to come to 
Carthazena, and receive their pay ; while theſe letters were reading,ſome 
thought they were not to be truſted, others uu full credit to them, At 
laſt they agreed among themſelves to go all together to Carthigena, In 
the mean time S$czpio gives direQtions to thoſe Senators, that were with 
him, that as ſoon as any of the heads of this conſpiracy came, they ſhould 
accoſt them ina friendly manner, pleaſantly admoniſhing them, and invi- 
ting them to be their gueſts, privately ſecure them : he likewiſe gave 
Order to his Tribunes, that at dawn of day they ſhould get together the 
moſt faithful of their Souldiers, with their Swords by their ſides, and po- 
ſting them in the moſt convenient places of the Aſſembly, if any tumult 
ſhould begin they ſhould preſently fall on, and kill without expeCting a 
ſignal. Not long after day light, the General getting up was brought to 
the Tribunal, and the Cryers were command to call the Soldiers to the 


Aſſembly. They not expeQing the Cryers call, thinking it would be,very 
JG 3 rude 
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Tude if they ſhould make their General, who had not yet fully recovered 
his ſtrength,wait longer for them ( imagining withal thatſthey were called 
to come and receive rewards) ran in haft from all parts, ſome without 
Swords and others for haſt, only with a looſe Coat about them, not ſtayin 

to put on other Cloaths, Scipio ( the appointed guards keeping cloſe) fir 

reproved them ſharply for their Villanous Attion , but 2x, taid he, pu- 
niſhment is only to be inflicted on thoſe were Authors of the crime, in doing 
which 7 will uſe your help; Scarce had he ſpoke theſe words but the 
Croud dividing as if he had given them a ſign to do it, the heads of the 
mutiny were by the Senators ſet forth in the midft, exclaming as they were 
lcd along, and jmploring their fellow Soldiers help, but whoever at their 
Outcrys did but murmur, were preſently {lain by the Tridunes. The reſt 
of the Croud perceiving the whole place of Aſſembly beſet with Armed 
Men in a ſad ſilence hung down their heads, whilſt thoſe brought into the 
midſt of them, were by S$pio's command firſt ſcourged with Rods, and 
then faſtned to the ſtake, had their heads ſtruck oft with Axes ; which 
done he made the Cryers to proclaim pardon to the reft. In this Condi- 
tion ſtood Sczpio's Army. There wasone Z2ab11s a little King, and one of 
thoſe who had made a League and Confederacy with Sipio, whoat the ſame 
time that the mutiny was in S:/p70's Army, in hoſtile maner invaded the 
Territories of ſume of Sci97:'s Allies, and when Scipio led the Army againſt 
him, maintained ſo ſtout a fight, that he ſlew twelve hundred of the Ro- 
mans, but having loſt twenty thouſand of his own, he ſent Ambaſſadors 
to &:jpio tocrave peace, which for a conſiderable ſum of Mony was gran- 
ted him. Aaſſaniſſa likewiſe crofſing the Sea unknown to Aſarubal, 
came to a conference with Scjpio, and giving him his right hand promi- 
ſed, that if he could come over into A-:ca, he would give him all the al- 


ſiſtance he could. This was a man in all things conſtant to his Faith, but 


he for this reaſon fell off from the Carthaginians, AZaſſaniſſa was betrothed 
to the Daughter of A/4ruba/, the General under whom he now made 
War, and .9:x almoſt died for this Ladies Love, wherefore the Cartha- 
ginans judging of what importance it would be to them, in this preſent 
War if they could joyn to their party againſt the Romans ſo Potent a King, 
without conſulting the Father, gave him the Daughter in Marriage, and 
and this dr! out of reſpect tohim, kept ſecret trom Maſſaniſſa, but he 
finding it out ſome other way, ſought thereupon Scipto's friendſhip. Mago, 
having ſtill a fleer to command, ſeeing the affairs of Spain grown deſpe- 
rate,lailed among the Ligurians and Gauls, there to raiſe Mercenary Sol- 
diers. After his departure thoſe of Cadiz, as if betrayed by Mazo, yielded 
themſelves to the Romans, from which time firſt began the Roman Cuſtom 
to ſend Annual Magiſtrates into Sp4/x as to a Conquered People, to keep in 
Peace and Govern the Province, which hapned in the hundred forty fourth 
Olympiad. But $:7p/0 leaving the whole Country in Peace, with no very 
[trong Garriſons (placed all the Soldiers weakned with wounds, together 
1n one City, which from 7aly he called the Italian, famous for the birth 
of 7rajay and Arian, who after in ſucceeding times came to be Roman 
Emperors ) and himſelt building a Magnificent Fleet, with a great Num- 
ber of Captives, and loaden with Mony, Arms and other fpoils, returned 
to Rome, where he was received with mighty Pomp to his great and incre- 
dible glory, as well becauſe of his vouth, as becauſe of the Expedition 
wherewith he had done ſo many Noble exploits, infomuch that thoſe who 
envyed him, confeſſed that his actions had far exceeded his Rich Promi- 
ſes, wherefore to the admiration of all Men he received the Honor of Tri- 
umph. 
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umph. Z7zdibilis who as ſoon as Scipio was gone rebelled, was by thoſe 
who Commanded in Spazr, gathering together Forces out of the Garriſons, 
and Auxiliaries from their Allies, tought with and flain,the ſtirrers upof 
the Rebellion were brought totryal, their goods confilcate, and they con- 
dignly puniſhed. The People their confederates condemned to pay fines, 


difarmed, and forced to give Hoſtages, and receive ſtronger Garriſons. This 
Hue had the Romans firit Attempts in Spaiz. 


In ſucceeding times the Romans being employed in War againſt the 
Gauls, the inhabitants about Po, and Philip of Macedon, the Spaniards 
laying hold of the opportunity, began to form new deſigns. To ſuppreſs 
which were ſent Generals from Rome, Sempronius Zudertinus and M.FHel- 
vidins, and after them Minucins, to whom, becauſe the troubles grew 


greater, Cato, with larger Forces was ſent for Succeſſor, a young Man in- 


deed but ſolid, patient inlabor, and ſo fam'd for Prudence and Eloquence, 
that he was among the Romans called Demoſihezes, by way of comparing 
him with that moſt Excellent of all the Grzcian Orators, He arriving in 
Spain, when he came among the Mart Towns, there gathered about him 
from all parts above forty thouſand Enemies. Having taken a little time 
to Exerciſe his Soldiers, when the ſignals on both ſides were hung out, and 
the Armies ready to Engage, he ſent away his fleet to Marſi/ia, telling the 
Soldiers the preſent danger was not ſo great, in their Enemies being ſu- 
perior to them in Numbers ( tor that nothing was difficult which ſtedtaſt 
courage could not overcome ) as in their want of ſhipping, ſo that they 
had no way of refuge or ſafety left but in being victorious, And having 
thus ſpoken led his Soldiers to the fight, not filled with hopes according to 
the cuſtom of other Generals, but with the terror of their danger. The 
Battels being joyned he went every where intreating, preſſing forward, 
and incouraging his Men, and when the fight had continued doubtful till 
evening, not a few falling on both ſides, he with three Cohorts of the re- 
ſerve went to the top of a high hill, trom whence he had a clear proſpe&t 
of the whole Attion, where obſerving his Main Body much oppreſled, run- 
ning down with great ſhouts and fury upon the Enemy, and bir{t expoſing 
himſelf to danger, he gavea beginning to the Victory. All Nighthe gave 
the Enemy chaſe ſlaying Multitudes, and nollellme himſclt of their 
Camp : at his return he congratulated his Soldiers embracing them as the 
Authors of the Victory, then giving them that time to refreſh their bo- 
dies by repole, which their labors required, he afterwards fold the prey. 
But when Deputies came to him from all parts to crave Peace, he firlt de- 
manded Hoſtages, and afterwards ſigning Letters, ſent them to all the 
People ſeverally, giving order to thoſe that carried them, to take care, 
that they might be delivered in one day; which he had appointed, having 
before computed in how long time a Meſſenger might be going to the re- 
moteſt City, and accordingly to the reſt. By thefe Letters he Corman- 
ded the Magiſtrates of every particular City, that the ſame day on which 
they received his Orders, they ſhould demoliſh the Walls of their City, 
which if they delayed, he denounced their f{lavery. They newly over- 
come in battel, and ignorant, wherher theft? Commands were ſent tothe 
reſt, or to them only, were tormented with great fears, for if this Com- 
mand were to them alone, they knew themſelves not able to withſtand the 
Romans, and if the Command were general, they were no leſs fearful 
!:{t they ſhould be the only City delay'd it's executton. Therefore, ny 
becaute 
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becauſe they had not time to ſend mutual Meſſengers to each other, and 
were likewiſe urged to diſpatch by thoſe who brought the Orders, every 
ST | one having their own ſafety only in proſpe&, they all diligently fet them- 
{elves about throwing down their Walls, tor when they had once decreed 
obedience, they thought their Celerity would prove to their advantage, 
and thoſe A / Walls were firſt demoliſhed ſhould have the Honor ot ir. 
Thus all the Cities about the River bers by the policy of the General, in 
one day levelled their own Walls, the conſequence of which was, that by 
rcaſon of their weakneſs, they continued longer in Peace. 


XIT. Some years after, about the hundred and fiftieth Olympiad the inha- 
bitants about the River /berzs, and the Luſones with many Spaniſh Exiles 
and Fugitives revolted from the Romans. Theſe being defeated by Fu/- 
wins Flacens fled to their ſeveral Cities, but the greateſt part having no 

land, and only laboring for their bread,choſe Complega for their habitation, 
a City newly built, and ſtrangely and fuddenly become poweriul ; from 
* o>/4o!, hence ſending to Facens, they commanded that the * Cloaks, Horſes and 
Swords of ſeveral Men by name {lain in the late War, might be given up to 
them, and that he would ſuddenly, before any thing worſe befel him, de- 
part from $p4i”. Anſwer being returned that he would bring them 
many of thoſe Cloaks, Flaccns with the Army tollowing their Deputies, 
pitcht his Camp before the City. But they having Souls too mean to 
maintain ſo lofty a Command, betook themſelves to flight waſting the 
landsof the Barbarians their Neighbors. Now the Spaniards went doubly 
clad, their upper garment being looſe and faſtned rogether with buttons 
which they called a Saga, or Cloak. 

Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus ſucceeded Flaceus in Command at the 
ſame time when twenty thouſand Celtiberians beſieged Carabis a City in 
Alliance with the Romans. Which becaule ſtrong reports were raiſed of 
it's being taken,Gracchss haſtned the more to relieve. But when he found 
it ſo encompaſſed with Enemies that he could not give the beſieged any no- 
tice of his coming. Cominius Captain of a Troop of Horſe having firſt 
well weighed the matter,and acquainted Gracchus with it, puts himſelt in the 
Spaniſh dreſs, and cunningly mixing with the Enemies Forragers, paſſed 
through their Camp for a Spaniard, and thence by running reached the 
City, telling the Townſmen, that Gracchus was at hand, whereupon they 
with courage underwent all ditficulries till the third day, when the Ene- 
mies retreating at Gracchus approach, they were delivered from the ſiege. 
About the ſame time near twenty thouſand Men coming out of Complega 
towards Gracchus Camp, with boughs in their hands after the manner of 
ſuppliants, when they drew near, as if upon a ſudden they had changed 
their minds they made an aſlault, filling the whole Army with fear and 
terror, but Gracchus by ſingular policy difſembling a flight, deferted his 
Tents and preſently after tacing about, and ſetting upon them intent on 

 thePlunder, flew a great number, and taking the City ſubdued likewiſe 

the Contines. After which dividing the Lands among thoſe wanted, and 

giving them feats to inhabit in he made a League with all the People that 
inhabited thoſe quarters, chiefly on condition that they ſhould be friends 

to the people of Rome, and to that end mutual Oaths being given and ta- 

ken, they in future Wars proved very ſerviceable to the Romans, tor thefc 

things Gracchus name grew tamous both in .Spai and at Rome, which he 
Magnificently entred in Triumph. 


Not 
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| Not many years ker; '/ new and general War was kindled in Spain 


Upon this occaſion : Segad, a large and powerful City of thoſe Celtiberians 
called Bells, 'received into the League by Sempronius Graccbus, inviting the 
Citizens of leſfer Towns w__ — began ta byild a Wall daur 
hundred furlongs about ; and compelling the 77tthi;, a netghbouring peo- 
ple:todothe ſame. The Senate having certain intelligedce he f: oſb 
torbid the building of the Wall, next demanded the Tribute impoſed by 
Gracchus: Andiaitly, (for this was an Article in Gratchus League} com- 
manded they ſhould attend the Romans in War. As to what concerned 


the Wall, the Celtiberians anſwered , That indeed they were forbid: by. 


Gracehus to build any new Cities, but about reſtoring or fortifying 
6nes, there was not a word ſpoken ; and. for the Tribute, and: Service , 
it was fince :Grachus time, remitted by the Romans themſelves. And in- 
deed ſo it was; but when the Senate diſpenſes with any- {uch priviledges; 
they always add this exception, ſo long as it ſhall be to theirs, and the 
people of Rames.good liking, Neobilior was therefore ſenit againſt thent 
with an Army of near thirty thouſand ; whoſe coming the Segedians 
foreſeeing, becauſe their Wall was not yet perfect, fled with their Wives 
and: Children to the 4rvacci, beſeeching them to receive them, who not 
only entertained them, but choſe likewiſe Carws a Segediari, a man quali- 
bed for War, far General ; whothe third day after entrance into his com- 
mand, with. twenty thouſand Foot, and five thouſand Horſe, takes his 
Poſt in a place fit for Ambuthes, being quite covered over with Trees.There 
as the Romans paſſed by,he charged them,and fought a long time without 
advantage : but at length, with the death of fix thouſand Roman Citi- 
Tens (as that time no ſinall loſs to the ' City) he bravely overcame them x 
butatter the Victory, with too much eagerneſs and” diſorder, purſuing 
thoſe that fled ; the Roman Horſe left in guard ofthe Carriage, falling on, 
firſt ſlew Cars, bravely oppoſing them, and with him no fewer than ſix 
thouſand men. Night coming on, ended this diſpute: Thus ſlaughter hap- 
pened on a day by the Romans conſecrated to /ulcan, wheretore unleſs 
torced to it, they will not on this day engage an Enemy. The very ſame 
night the Arvaccz met together at Aumantia,a vety ſtrong City;and created 
two new Generals, 4mbo and Zeuco. Three days after \Vobi/ror following 
them,encamps within four and twenty Furlongs of the City, whither came 
to him three hundred Horſe, and ten Elephants ſent from 4Zafſſaniſſa, with 
which he advances towards the Enemy, placing the Elephants behind the 
firit Battel, thatthey might not at firſt be diſcovered by the Enemy. The 
Fight beginning, his Front falling off,the ſuddain ſight of thoſe Beaſts ſo 
terrified both the Celtiberians and their Horſes, who never before had ſeen 
Elephants, that turning their backs they fled to the Towni. The Roman 
General purſuing, the Flyers turns the Elephants to the Wall, there main- 
taining a ſharp confli&t, one of the Elephants wounded in the head with, 
a great Stone, grew angry, and ſetting up a horrible roaring, turns upon 
his own Party, and without diſtinguiſhing Friend from Enemy , began to 
rage againdt all he mer. The reftfet on by his roaring began to do the 
fame, and in all places to traraple under foot,overturn and diſorder the Ro- 
mans, for it 1s uſual for Elephants when they are once vexed, to take all 
they meet for Enemies ; for which perfidiouſnels, they are by ſome call- 
ed the commonEnemy. A general flight hereupon began among the Ro- 
mans, which the Numantines from the Walls beholding, made a fally , 
and falling an upon them; diſperſed and trampled down, flew four _ 
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ſand of them, and three Elephants, and took many Arms, and ſome En- 
ſigns : Of the Celtiberians there were about two thouſand ſlain: ANobiltor - 
© Uhle recruited after the loſs, endeavouring 4n vain to force the City: of: 
Auxenium, where the Enemy had ſtored up their Proviſions, with theJbſs: 
of no few men retreated into: his' Camp. Thence he ſent Biſons, who 
commanded his Horſe,to certain neighbouring people, that joyning friend-! 
ſhip with him, they might afiſt him with ſome Horſemen, He return 
ing, and bringing ſome Horſe with him, the Celtiberians lay in Ambuſh 
for him, who being diſcovered, his aſſociates fled ; but Biafus, and many 
of the Romans with him were lain : So many loſſes and diſaſters beganrs 
turnitheir Allies hearts from them. Ocylis, a City in which were the Ma« 

azines of Proviſions and Treaſure, revolted to the Celtiberians. MAobilion 
Gifruſting all things in the preſent neceſlity, wintred in his Tents, coyered 
and cloſe {topped : but his want of Corn (for he had his ſtore with' him) 
was very great ; beſides the violent hail, and bitter cold cruelly aflictedrhs 
Soldiers, {o that many of them going to fetch in Wood, and others in their 
hard Winter Lodgings dyed with Diſtempers, cauſed by the extremity of 


the wearher. | 


_— 


The next year Claudius Marcellus fucceded Nobilior in his command: 
bringing with him eight thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horſe. At his 
firſt coming the Enemy in vain laid ambuſhes for him, -for proceeding 
circumſpeRtly and cautiouſly, he brought the Army in ſafety , 'and pitch'd 
Camp before Ocy/is, which City (being a General fortunate in War). he 
preſently ſubdued , and taking . Hoſtages , and thirty Talents of Silver, 
pardoned them. The Nergobriges hearing of this clemency, asked what 
they ſhould do to obtain Peace likewiſe with him. he demanded a hundred 
Horſe to goto the War with him. Thoſe they promiſed, but in the mean 


' time , ſome of them falling in the skirts of the Roman Army, plundered 


ſome of the Baggage ; ſoon after the Horſe they had covenanted to ſend 
coming , and being demanded concerning the Baggage, they made an- 
{wer, that ſome ignorant of the agreement made had done it ; but ar- 
cellus commanded them to be diſmounted, and their Horſes ſold ; and af- 
terwards dividing among his Soldiers the prey he had gathered, waſting 
their Fields, he beſieged the City. The Nergobriges, when they ſaw 
that the Engines brought cloſe to the Trench, had ſhaken their Walls , 
ſent a Herald, who inſtead of a Caducens, was cloathed in a Wolves skin 
to ask pardon for their faults : the General refuſed it, unleſs with them 
all the Arvani, Belli and 7:itthi would ask it likewiſe, which when they 
ſignified to them, they forthwith fent all of them Deputies to 1Zarcellus, 
to entreat him that content with a moderate puniſhment, he would a- 
=_ receive them into the Conditions of oth we League. This Petition 
ome people a little before by them provoked to War oppoſed ; wherefore 
Marcellus commanded the Legates of both parties to 7 26 it before the 
Senate ; but by private Letters he adviſed the Fathers to decide all Con- 
troverſies; for he was very de{irous inthe time of his Government, to put 
an end to this War, ſuppoſing he ſhould thereby get Renown and Ho- 
nour. Now Ambaſſadors ſent from contederate and aſſociate Cities, were 
wont to be admitted into the City, and treated as Gueſts, but theſe, as 
coming from Enemies, were — to Cuſtom commanded to lodge 
' in the Suburbs ; the Senate taking it ll that they, though Nobil:or, who 
was in Spain, before Marcellus had given his opinion for them, had not 
pennitted it to the Romans, fo they diſallowed ths Peace, and gave the 
h Legates 
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Legates no other an{wer, then that /Zarce//us ſhould declare to them the 
Senates pleaſure. Then decreeing an Army for Spaiz , they choſe the 
Soldiers by Lot,. which formerly they uſed to enrol by Centuries; but be- 
cauſe many had complained to the Conluls, that they had hard meaſure ; 
while others were employed and taken up tor cafier ſervice, they thought 
it beſt to chuſe the Army by Lot. Zicinins Zucullus Conſul was made Ge- 
neral , and Cornelins Scipio his Lieutenant. Whilſt he is going to this 
War, Marcellus adviſes the Celtiberians of the approaching War , and 
reſtores the Hoſtages to thoſe redemanded them. . After which privately 
{ending for the Chief of the Ambaſſadors, ſent to Rome in the name of the 
Celtiberians, and keeping him a long time with him, he gaye occaſion to 
a ſuſpicion (which he afterwards much more increaſed) that he was in- 
deavouring to perſwade the Celtiberians toleave all things to his Arbitre- 
ment, he endeavouring by all means poſſible to put an end to tae War, be- 
fore” Zucul/us coming : For preſently atter this Conference, five thouſand 
Arvacci got into the City of \Vertobriga. And Marcellas leading his Army 
againſt Numantia, and their Camps lying within five furlongs of the Ct- 
_ ty, whenhe drove the Numantines into their Walls, Zitennrs their Prince 

ſopping their courſe, cryed out he deſired conference with AZarcellus. 
This Marcellus heard with joyful ears, and receiving the Hoſtages and 
Money he demanded, ſent them all home in peace. By this means, before 
Zucullus came, the War with the Belli, Arvacci and Zitthi was brought to 


an end. 


But Zucu{las , as covetous of Glory , as of adding to his private For- 
rang, which was but very ſlender, preſently with his Army enters the 
es of the /accei,a Nation of the Celtiberians, bordering upon the 
Arvacci, though he neither had command from the Senate, nor had they 
made any War upon the Romans, or any other way offended him ; and 
croſſing the River, called 7agns, comes to the City Cauca, and ſets down 
before it: The Citizens inquiring wherefore he came, and what occaſion 
there was for War ; he anſwered, He came to the aſſiſtance of the Car- 
pitani, whom they had wronged, whereupon they retreated into their 
City; from whence, notlong after, making a fally upon Zxcutlus men , 
gone to provide Wood and Corn, they ſlew many, and drove the reſt to 
their Tents. And whenever they came to an Engagement, the Cancez, 
who were almoſt all Light Armed Men, were at the firit tor a while ſu- 
periours ; but when their Darts were ſpent, then they turned their backs , 
unskiltul, and unaccuſtomed to a ſtanding Fight ; ſo that once flying to 


their City, by reaſon of the croud at their Gates, near three thouſand of 


them periſhed. The next day all the gravelſt of the Citizens came out to 
Zucullus, with Crowns and Olive Branches to know of him upon what 
Conditions they might buy his friendſhip ; they were anſwered by Ho- 
ſtages, an hundred Talents in Silver , and their Horſemen going to the 
Wars with the Romans ; which being preſently agreed to , Zucullus de- 
fired he might place a Garriſon in the City, which the Cauces likewiſe 
yielded to ; he brings in two thoufand of his choſen men, whom he com- 
manded, as ſoon as they were got in to poſſeſs themfelves of the Wall.. 
This done, he lets in all his Army, and at the Signal given by found of 
Trumpet, commands them to fall on, and kill all the Cauce/, without any 
diſtinQtion ; who invoking the Gods, preſiding over Oaths and Coverrants, 
and bitterly curſing the Roman pertidiouſneſs, were cruelly murdered, of 


twenty thouſand very few eſcaped,by breaking open the Gates : Zucullus 
Ee hayurg, 


th. _— 
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having ſack'd the City, caſt thereby a great infamy on the Roman Name. 
The reſt of the Barbarians flying out of the plain Country, fled among the 
Precipicesand places inacceſſible , others carried all they could into for- 
tified Towns, and what they were forced to leave they burat, that no- 
thing might be left for Zzc#/lu5 to plunder. He therefore having wan- 
dred long enough in that Deſert Country, came to the Town of Z7aer- 
catia, where were drawn together twenty thouſand Foot, and two thou- 
ſand Horſe ; whom when Zxcallxs, with imprudence enough, would have 
perſwaded to enter into a treaty of Peace, they reproached him with the 
ſlaughter of the Cancei, asking whether it were not with the ſame Right 
Hand, and the ſame Faith he had already pawned to the Cauce: : With 
whieh revilings (as it is ordinary for thoſe whoſe conſciences accuſe them 
of guilt) being extremly galled, he laid waſte their Country. And 


_ then beſieging the City, and intrenching himſelf, he often drew out his 


Army in Battel, to try if by any means he could draw the Enemy to a 
Battel : but as they, by all means avoided a ſet Fight, ſo by continual skir- 
miſhes of Light Armed Foot they annoyed him. But among the Barba- 
Tians there was often ſeen a man remarkable, for the brightneſs of his Ar- 
mour, who often coming on horſeback between the two parties, dared any * 
of the Romans to engage him in ſingle Combat, and when none offered 
themſelves, ſcoffting at the Romans with many poſtures of ſcorn and deri- 
ſion, he returned among his own people. When he had often done this, 
Scipto, though yet but young, much aMicted at it, himſelf advancing out, 
25 undertaking the Duel, though but a middly {iz'd man, overcame this 
Barbarian of a Gigantick ſtature. This Victory much raiſed the Spirits of 
the Romans ; but the next night ſundry terrours feiſed them , which 
{ſprung from this occafion. The Barbarian Horſe before Zucallas approach, 
being gone to Forrage , at their return, finding the City beſieged, went 
about, calling out, and filling all the places with their clamours, which be- 
ing anſwered by thoſe within the Town, the Romans were poſſeſſed with 
doubtful fears, knowing their poſts not over ftrong, and the Soldiers by 
continual watchings, and unuſual food extremely weakned, and feeding 
only on Wheat and Barly, with the Fleſh of Stags and Hares, boiled with- 
out Salt, they fell into Fluxes, which {wept many of them away. Ar 
leagth having filled the Ditch, and by often playing their Engines, ſhook 
the Wall, ſo that part of it fell, they broke into the City ; whence vio- 
lently repulſed, they upon their retreat, not knowing the ground, fell in- 
to the Common Sewer, where many of them periſhed. The next night 
the Barbarians repaired their Walls. After which neither party able any 
longer to diſſemble their miſeries and loſſes, the famine JG violent 
upon them ; $770 freely promiſed the Barbarians, that if they would en- 
ter to League, they ſhould be treated without any Fraud or Treachery. 
The opinion of this mans Virtue was fo great among the Barbarians, that 
to his Faith they committed themſelves, and the War upon theſe conditi- 
ons was removed, that the Intercations ſhould give Zacullus fix thouſand 
Sagas or Cloaks, a certain number of Cattel , and fifty Hoſtages, for as 
for Gold and Silver, (the thirſt after which, believing Spa/z every where 
abounded wirh it, had begot this War) none was given, for it not being 
of any eſteem among theſe people, they had it not. From hence /7ucw- 
lzs went to Palantia, a City much renowned for the Valour of its people, 
and whither many others were fled. Wherefore ſome adviſed the Gene- 
ral to paſs by without making any attempt upon it ; but a covetous man 
could not be drawn away from a City he had been told was rich ; till af- 
| rer 
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ter being by many Excurſions of the Palantine Horſe, cut off from going to 


Forrage, through want of Proviſions he was forced to divide his Army into 
four Bodies,and ſo make his retreat,purſued by thePalantines in the Rear,rill 
he came to the River Dorinm, where they gave over following him. Zu- 
callus wintred in Zwrdetania : Theſe were the Aftions'of the War with the 
Faceti, which though Zxcullus undertook, and carried on without any 
command from the people of ome, yer lie was never called to queſtion 
for it. wn 


Much about the ſame time the Luſitariians (another people of Spaiz , 
and living under the ſame Laws) commanded by a Carthaginian, waſted 
the Lands of the Romens aſſociates; and putting to flight the Roman Ge- 
nerals, Manlius and Calphurnins, {lew ſix thouſand men, and among them 
Terentins YVarro the Queſtor ; with which Victory the Carthaginians puft 
up , marched as far as the Ocean, and taking with them the Vertones; 
befieged the Roman SubjeQs, called the B/aſtophenice. Thele as farne goes, 
were brought out-of Zybia by Hannibal the Carthaginian, and from thence 
took that name. Here the Punick General wounded in the head with a 
ſtone dyed. In his place they ſubſtituted a man, called Ceſaras, who en- 
gaged in fight with 4Zummins (lately come from Rome with an Army) 
was Touted and fled ; but when 1ummiaus's. men ſcattered and kifealed 
purſued the Viftory, rallying, he ſlew nine thouſand of them, recovered 
all the plunder of his Camp, and got all that of the Romans, with many 
Colours and Arms, which the Barbarians in deriſion carried throughout 
all Ce/tiberia. Mummins with the five thouſand he had left intrenched 
himſelf, not daring totake the Field, till he had ſomewhat confirmed the 
minds of his Soldiers, terrified with the laſt ſlaughter. Whence obſer- 
ving the Barbarians, carrying by part of their Booty, ſetting upon then 
unawares, they ſlew many, and recovered the Spoil and the Enligns. The 
Luſitanians inhabiting the other Banks of the 7agss, incenſed againſt the 
Romans, of their own accord declared War, and under the Condu& of 
Caucents their General, invaded the Cur, a people fubjeR ro the Romans; 
taking from them the larze City of Coniſftergis ; and thence croſſing over 
the Straits at the Pillars of Hercules, lome of them went to people 4#:ca, 
others went and beſieged the City of Ocy/is. Theſe Mummins tollowing with 
nine thouſand Foot, and five hundred Horle, {lew fifteen thouſand of them; 
tha: were over-running the Country, and .as many more at raiſing the 
Siege of Ocylis, meeting likewiſe thole who were conveying away the 
Spoil, he cut them off ſo clearly, that there was not a Meſſenger to tell the 
news. Now all the prey that he could carry along with him, he divided 
among the Soldiers, and the reſt, (conſecrated to the Deities, preſiding 
over the War) he burnt, and for theſe things at Ius return to Rowe Tri- 
umphed. 


MM. Attilius, Succellor to Mummins making an inrode into Zuſitania , 
killed ſeven hundred men, and taking from them a great City, called Ox- 
thracas, fo terrified all the neigbouring places, that they ſurrendred ori 
conditions; among which were ſome of the Vetones, the fartheſt people 
of Zuſitania, But Attilius being gone, in Winter they all revolted, and 
beſieged ſome of the Roman Subjetts, whom, whilſt he was haſting to 
receive Sero:lius Galha (who came to ſucceed Arrilivs) marching in a day, 
and a night five hundred furlongs, comes within ſight of the Enemy, and 
without any ſtay, or giving the Soldiers any time to refreſh them _— F 
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after ſuch tedious travel, falls on, and after having fortunately .broken 
and put them to flight, he very imprudently purſued them ; for his men 
through wearineſs tollowing floathtully, and in diſorder: The Barbarians 

rceiving them thus diſperſed to lye dowa by the way {ide to reſt them- 


Eves, gathering again into a Body, fell upon them, and flew ſeven thou- 


ſand. Galba, with the Horſe whom he had kept about his perſon, got by 
flight to the City of Carmelis, whither many otherslikewile fled for laftety , 
whom drawing into a Body, and raiſing twenty thouſand men among the 
Aſſociates, he went among the Cunei, and there wintred. 

Lucullus, who without any orders from the people of Rome, had made 
War vpon the Yaccei, wintring in Zardetania, having intelligence that 
the Lulitanians had invaded the Neighbours, ſending out ſome of his beſt 
Captains, ſlew about four thouſand of them ; and they — a new ir- 
ruption with other Forces, he about Cadiz killed fifteen hundred more , 
and purſuing the r.> to a Hill, where they had poſted themſelves , be- 
fieged them, and took a multitude of men, and at laſt entring Z»ſitenia , 
he by parcels depopulated the Country. The ſame did Galba on the 0- 
ther ſide;and when Deputies came to him and deſired they might. again re- 
new the League, which agreed upon before with ##/41us, then General, 
had been violated , he received them kindly, and gave them his word , 
ſeeming grieved for them, that through meer want, they had been forced 
to uſe Robbery, make War, and break Articles of Peace: But under me , 
ſaid he, be no longer in doubt, that your poverty, and the barrenneſs of your 
Country ſhall force you to theſe things ; for if you wil! henceforward befriends, 
T7 will give to ſuch of you, as are in want, good Land, and dividing you into 
three parts, appoint you fruitful ſeats to dwell in, Allured by theſe promiſes, 
they forſook their old Seat,. and aſſembled in great numbers where Galb4 
had commanded, whom dividing into three parties, he ordered each to 
march down into the Plains he aftigned them, and there for a while wait 
till he returned to them. Then coming to the firſt, as already friends, 
he commanded them to lay down their Arms, and thus diſarmed, drew 
a Ditch about them, 'and then ſending in ſome with Swords, ſlew them 
all, crying out, and invoking the Faith of Gods and Men. Thus with all 
imaginable ſpeed, he ſerved the ſecond and third party, before they could 
have any notice of their Companions Calamity. Thus was Treachery re- 
venged, not as became Romans or Roman Clemency , but incitating the 
Barbarians ſavegneſs and cruelty : yet ſome of them eſcaped , among 
whom was /7riatus, who not long after commanded the Lufitanians, and 
performing many worthy Exploits, killed a multitude of Romans ; but of 
thoſe things, as done afterwards, we ſhall ſpeak in due time. Galba ſur- 
paſſing Zucu//us for covetouſneſs, diſtributed but little of the prey to the 
Soldiers, leſs to his Friends, and the reſt converted to his own uſe. And 
though he were one of the richeſt of all the Romans, yet as is reported in 
time of Peace, he never ſcrupled at lye nor perjury , fo it turned to pro- 
ht, hated therefore by all, and au to judgement ; yet by force of Mo- 
ney he got off.Not long after thoſe that remained after Z#cwlus and Galbs's 
Treachery,; being gathered together to about ten thouſand men, with in- 
curlions waſted the Country of the Zurderani. Againſt whom C. Petelius 
come from Rome with new Forces, and joyning with thoſe before in Spatr, 


marched with about ten thouſand men, who firſt falling in among their 


Forragers ſlew many of them, and forced the reſt to a certain place, where 
it they ſtaid, they periſhed by Famine, and if they removed, were in im- 
minent danger of talling under the Roman Swords. So great a ſtrait 

they 
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they werein, wherefore {ending Legates to /<74livs with Olive Branches, 
they deſired a place todwell in, promiſing thencetorward to live under the 
Roman Power. /etilius gave his word to perform their requeſt, and al- 
ready Conditions were agreed on , when /7iriatus ( who eſcaped from 
Galba's wicked cruelty, and by chance at that time ſojourned among them) 
began to admoniſh them of all the Romans Treachery, who after having ſo 
often pawned their Faith to them, had perfidioufly aſſaulted them, telling 
them their preſent Army was only the Relicks of Zxcullus and Galba's 
perjury. Adding, if they would obey him, he would ſhow them a ſafe 
way to retreat out of that place. By which words forewarned, and their 
hearts quickned by ſome hope, they choſe him General, whereupon he 
firſt of all draws them up, as if preparing them to fight, then gave orders, 


that as ſoon as they ſaw him mount his Horſe, diſperſing themſelves all o- . 


ver the Country, they ſhould by divers ways get to the City of 7ribola, 
2nd there ſtaid for him. In the mean time a thouſand choſen Horle he 
kept with him in a Body : and things thus diſpoſed, at one inſtant /3riatus 
mounts his Horſe, and they all took their flight. /:1izs afraid to purſue 
ten fo diſperſed; ſecing /7r:atus ftanding, turned towards him, thinking 
to provoke him to fight, who ſeemed to otter the occaſion : but /iriatus by 
the ſwiftneſs of his Horſe, eluding all his endeavours, ſometimes retreat= 
ing, and ſometimes advancing, but keeping in continual motion, ſpent all 
that day, and the next upon the ſame ground. . Till conjecturing that by 
_ this time , his fellows fled- before might be in fatety; he ſet forward by 

night , and through by-ways, and on nimble Horſe ſoon got to 7ribola. 
+ The Romans, both becauſe of their heavy Armour, ignorance of the ways, 

- and withal being mounted on other kind of Horſes, not being able to 
follow him. Thus Ziriatas ſaved the Army , when themſelves were in 
utter deſpair, and loſt to all hopes. The bravery of which Exploit being 
ſpread among the Barbarians, added to him both Honour and Power , 
many joyning with him, by whoſe aſſiſtance he held out three whole years 
againſt the Romans. I have therefore deſigned to write here at once 
all this Viriatick War, which gave no {mall trouble to the Romans ; and 
if = thing happened in the mean time in azz, to relate it after- 
ward. | 


Petilius therefore purſuing Yiriatns, came to 7ribo/a, but in the way as 
P 5 y 


he was paſſing over a certain woody Hill, /irzatas having got behind 
with his Horſe, and an Ambuſh riſing in Front both at once, ſet upon 
the Romans , whereof they ſlew many, threw others down -into the 
Vallies, and many fell into their hands alive, among whom was /r1/tns 
whom he that took, ſeeing old and fat, thinking him good tor nothing, 
flew him. Of ten thouſand Romans ſcarce fix AG eſcaped to Car- 
peſſas, which I ſuppoſe was once by the Greeks called 7arteſſ»s, where 
King Argarthonins (who is reported to have lived one hundred and fifty 
years) once reigned. The Soldiers eſcape by flight, and yet trembling, 
Fetilius his Queſtor diſpoſes upon the Walls, and five thouſand aflociates, 
which he had deſired from the Bell: and 7Z:tthi; he ſent out to meet /77ria- 
tus, who made ſuch a {laughter of them, that not a Meſſenger was left 
to bring back the news. So thenceforward the Queſtor lay quiet in the 
City, expeQting aſſiſtance from Rome. In the mean time /7r/arns, with- 
out controul , waſtes the Country of the Carperi, which was ſufficiently 
fertile, till C. Plautins comes from Rome with ten thouſand Foot , and 
thirreen hundred Horſe ; when' difſembling a flight, Plautizs ſent four 
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thouſand men to purſue him, whom turning upon, he cut off all but a ve- 
ry few ; and crofling the 7425, went and incamped among the Olive 
Mountains, upon that which 1s called Zezus Hill , whither Plautias tol- 
lowing out of an earneſt deſire to repair his former loſs, fights a ſet Battel 
with him, and being with a mighty ſlaughter overcome,flees without any 

order to the Towns for refuge, and in the midit of Summer takes up his 
Winter Quarters , not daring look abroad. Wherefore /:riatus freely 
ranged over the whole Country, forcing the owners of the Ground to pay 
a value for the Crop, then almoſt ready for their Sickle, or elſe he deſtroy- 
edor burnt it. Theſe things being underſtood at Rome, the Fathers ſent 
Fabius eAmilianus Maximns (Son to eAfmilius Paulus, who ſubdued Per- 
ſens, King of Macedon) with Power to raiſean Army ; who becauſe the 
ſtrength of the quy was in a manner.cxhauſted, firſt by the ſubverſion of 
Carthage, then by ſubduing the Greeks, and laſtly by bringing to a happy 
iſſue the Macedonian War, that he might ſpare thoſe had out-lived ſo ma-. 
ny Engagements, enrolled two Legions of raw young Men; and having 
procured ſome further =ſſiſtance from the Aſſociates, with an Army of a- 
bout fifteen thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe, came to Oro, a City 
of Spain; from thence that he might not throw himſelf upon the Enemy, 
with an undiſciplined and unexperienced Force that had never yet ſeen any 
fighting, he croſſed over into Cadiz, to ſacrifice to Hercules. Firiatus 
met with a party of his men going to wood, flew a great many, and pur 
the reſt to flight; and his Lieutenant again bringing them out to engage , 
Firiatus again defeated them, and took a great booty ; but when Maximus 
himſelf came, bringing armed Soldiers to try if he could entice him to a 
Battel, and daily provoking him, ſ{ceing /iriatus avoided a general En- 

gagement, ſending out parties by frequent skirmiſhes, he made trial of 
the Enemies ſtrength , and increaſed his own mens courage and confis 

dence : acd whenever he ſent out to Forrage, he gave a Convoy of Le- 

gionary Soldiers and Horle to the light armed Foot, for this Diſcipline he 

had learn'd from his Father in the Macedonian War. Winter being paſt , 

and his Army well exerciſed and confirmed, he made a ſharp War upon” 

r/atus,and putting himſelf to flight,took two of his Cities,and burnt another, 
Firiatus himſelf flying toa place called Bzcor, he followed, and ſlew many 
-of his men, and then went and wintred at Corduba. Yiriatus being now 
no longer ſecure as formerly, drew off from the Roman Alliance the -4r- 
wacct, 7itthiand Belli, warlike people, who waged another long and labo- 
rious War by themfelves,which from Vamartia,one of their Cities, was call- 

cd the umantine,which immediately after the Viriatick, we {hall proceed 

to treat of, iriatus therefore, in another part of Spaz, coming to a ſet 

Battel with Q/ztins, another Roman General, and being overcome, re- 

treated to the Mountains of FYezus ; from whence turning again upon the 

Enemy, he ſlew ſome of 0xixtiu5 men , took ſome Colours, and forced the 

reſt intotheir Camp. He likewiſe by force drove out the 'Garriſon at 

Ztuca, and waſted the Country of the Baſitani, whillt Quintins, out of 
weakneſs, and want of Military knowledge, lay ſhut up in Corduba (where 

m the midft of Autumn, he took uphis Winter Quarters) and only nove 

and then ſcent out C. AZartivs, a Spaniard of the Italian City againſt the 

Enemy. That year being expired ſo, Q»intins «Afmilianus fucceeded his 

Brother Fabins Maximus eAfmilianns , bringing with him two Roman 
Legions, and ſome Allies , ſo that all his Forces might be about ſixteen 

thouſand Foot, and ſixteen hundred Horſe. He wrote likewiſe to M- 

cipja, King of Numidia, to lend him withall ſpeed fome _—_— 8 bur 
1aſtning 
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haſtning to «ca, and leading with him only part of his Army ; iris 
#45 met with ſix thouſand men, coming on with great noiſe and clamour; 
and with long hair, which the Barbarians uſed to wear and ſhake in time 
of fight to terrifie their Enemies ; yet he bore his charge with {0 much 
courage, that the Enemy was repulled without effefting any thing. Bur 
when the other part of the Army, with ten thouſand Elephants, and three 
hundred Horſe 299 Lybia were come to him, enlarging his Camp, he 
firſt drew out his Army againſt /3riat»s, and over-powring him, ronted 
and put him to flight : but when breaking their Ranks in the purſuit, /7- 
riatus obſerved the confuſion, rallying, he flew about three rhouſand men, 
and drove the reſt to the Camp : He likewiſe aſſaulted their Camp, while 
ſcarce any would ſhut the Gates again the invading Enemy, but moſt 
ftruck with pannick fear, hid themſelves in their Huts, and neither by 
the General nor Military Trtbunes could be got out to fight, yer above all 
Fannins, the Brother-in-Law of Z2/ius, did in this Battel, in a ſingular man- 
ner make his courage manifeft. Night coming on, favoured 'and ſaved 
the Romans. But /7r:at«s night and day omitted no opportunity, ſome- 
times with light armed Foot, and ſometimes with nimble Horſe to weary 
out the Romans, till atlaſt he forced Servil/ianus to raile his Siege from /- 
tca. And himſelf beginning to be pinched with hunger, and having bur 
ſlender Forces, ſetting on fire his Tents by night, marched towards Zſi- 
tania, Servilianus in his going off, not being followed, tranſlated the ſeat 
of War into Beturia, where he ſciſed upon five Cities, that bore good 
will to /7riatns ; Thence led his Forces among the Cyrei, from whence 
he again marched into Zuſitania againſt Yiriatus himſelf. In this way 
meeting with two Captains of Thieves, Curius and ulcins, with ten rhou- 
ſand men, they very much vexed the Romans, acd joyning Battel wherein 
Curius was killed, they yet got ſome booty, all which Sexw4/;anns not lon 
after recovered, and likewiſe took by force the Cities Zſcadia, Gemella an 
Obolcola, in all which /iriatus had placed Garrilons, ſome of which he 
made Captains, and othershe let go. Of ten thouſand Priſoners he had, 
five hundred he made pals under the Ax, and fold the reſt. After this he 
went to Winter Quarters, leaving the War to him that was to Command 
next year, and theſe things done, returned to Rome. Quintins Pompeins 
Aulns lucceeded himin Command. 


Mean while his Brother AZaximns eAimilianus, having received upon 
ſubmiſſion one Coxpoba, a Captain of Thieves, did indeed pardon him, 
but cut of all his Companions hands : but when purſuing /iriat«s, he was 
about to incloſe #riſane, one of his Cities, with a Trench and Paliſado. 
Viriatus entring the City by night, and making a Sally by break of day , 
not only drove thoſe that were, working upon the Lines from their & 
bour, making them throw away their Spades and Mattocks, but likewiſe 
forced all the reſt of eAmilianus Forces ready drawn up, and 1n a poſture 
to engage him, to flee among the Rocks and Precipices, from whence there 
was no way to eſcape; yet here ſvcceſs made not /iriatus infolent ; 
but ſuppoſing he now might. upon fair Conditions lay down Arms, and 
enter into friend{hip with the Romans ; he contracted a League, which 
the people of Rome afterwards confirmed, and called /7riatus friend, giving 
Orders his Aſſociates ſhould enjoy the Lands they poſſeſſed. Thus a War 
heavy to the Romans ſeemed on eafie Conditions quite extin&t; but this 
Peace proved not laſting, for Cepio, brother to eAmiliannus, Author of this 
League, and his Succeſlor in Command , finding fault with the Conditi- 
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* Oblivio or 
Limia. 


ons, as diſhonourable to the Roman people, prevailed with the Senate to 
have leave privately to incommode /7r44tus, as he thought fit, and con- 
tinually urging them, and plying them with Letters, at length procured a 
Decree to declare open War againſt /7riatss, tortified with which Decree 
he received upon ſurrender the City of rſs, Yiriatus looking on ; and 

urſued /iriatzs himſelf, flying and waſting all as he went to Carpetaze , 
4 nr with him greater Forces than /7rzatns, who by reaſon of the 
paucity of his men, not thinking fit to engage, ſending away the great- 
eſt part of his Forces, by an obſcure Valley, drew up the reſt upon a cer- 
tain Hill, making a ſhow, as if he were willing to fight the Enemy, but 
when he thought thoſe ſent before were out of danger , he flew after 
with ſo much ſcorn of the Enemy , and fo much celerity, that thoſe who 
followed him, knew not which way to take. Cepzo turning his Arms 
againſt the Vetones and Callajci waſted their Country : but now follow- 
ing /iriatus Example, many other Bands of Rovers, by their incurſions 
waſted Zsſitania. Againſt whom Sex. Funins Brutus being ſent, he confi- 
dering the diſtance of places (being all that ground between the four Na- 
vigable Rivers of 7 agus, * Zethe, Dorius and Betis)gave them a hard chaſe, 
they running hither and thither, after the manner of Thieves , and now 
following, and then flying, diſpairing to catch them , and yet thinking 
the not taking of them would be diſhonourable, though on the other ſide 
the taking of them would be no great Triumph ; he led his Army into 
the Thieves own Country, thinking with the ſame trouble to take revenge 


* of them (for he thought they would all come home ta defend their own ) 


* L.ethe or Li- 
mia. 


and withal enrich his Soldiers by the ſpoil. Led on with theſe thoughts 
and imaginations, he feifed upon all ſtood in his way. The Barbarians 
coming out to oppoſe him, and the Women aſſiſting and bearing Arms 
with ſuch courage and eagerneſs, that even in the midſt of ſlaughter their 
voices were not to be heard. Some indeed there were, who taking what 
they could, fled up tothe Mountains, to whom, becauſe they asked par- 
don, Brutus gave whatever remained of theirs. Thence eroiling the Ri- 
ver Dorizs, carrying Fire and Sword through all parts far and near, and 
receiving Hoſtagesof all that yielded, at tength he came to the River of 
* Oblivion, and firſt of any Roman croſſed it. Thence going to Vimis a- 
nother River, he made War upon the Bracari, becauſe they had ſtopped, 
and taken the Proviſions, bringing to the Roman Camp. *Twas the Cu- 
ſtom likewiſe of theſe people to bring their Women armed into the Field, 
who would rather dic than turn their backs, or utter any unworthy cry ; 
nay, theſe very Women, when led away Captives, would ſome kill them- 


 lelvyes, and others cut their Childrens Throats, thinking Death much bet- 


ter than Slavery, yet ſome Towns yielded to Brutus, who not long after 
revolting, he again reduced to obedience; among others Zalabriza often 
accepting Conditions, often rebelled. Thither Brutus coming,the Townl- 
men imploring mercy, and referring themſelves to diſcretion, he firſt com- 
manded them to deliver all Roman Fugitives, Captives and Arms, then 
that with their Wives and Children they ſhould leave the City , which 
when readily they ſubmitted to, incloſing them with his Army, he began 
to let them underſtand how often they had revolted, and how often renew- 
ed the War; poſſeſſing them with an extreme fearand opinion, how grie- 
vouſly he was offended with them , and ending all in reproaches of their 
Treachery ; but yet taking away their Horſes , Proviſions, and publick 
Money, beyond their own hopes, he reſtored them their Town to dwell 
u. After doing all theſe things, Brutus returned to Rome. Thele at- 
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tempts of other Bands of Thieves happening in the ſame time, and after 
the Example of /7riatus, Ithought convenient to place with that War. 


But now /7riatns lent Audax Ditalco, and H{innrus, the moſt faithful of his 


Friends to Cepto to thake Peace. Theſe Cepio engaged by great Gifts, and 
large hopes, to make him a promilc to kill Ziriarus, which at length they 
in this manner performed : /7r:atus was a man given little to ſleep , as 
well becauſe of the ſundry cares diſtratted him, as becauſe of his conti- 
nual employs, wherefore likewiſe he often flept in Armour, that he might 
be ready upon all ſervices, and to that end by night the entrance to him 
was always open to his Friends, being by this means free to be called at 
all ſeaſons. Avdax, and the Conlorts of his villany, obſerving his firſt 
lying down, as if they had ſome earneſt buſineſs, went into his Tent , 
and wounding him in his Throat,for that part only of his Body was naked, 
flew him as he lay ; then without any noiſe, no one thinking they had 
given him his deadly wound, they went out and fled to Cepio, and de- 
manded their reward. He only granted them the enjoyment of what then 
they had, and referred them to the Senate for rewards. The Day com- 
ing on, /:riatus Clients, and indeed the whole Army thinking him till 
at reſt, wondered what ſhould make him ſleep more than ordinary , till 
ſome going in, let them underſtand he lay flain in his Arms. Then 
preſently a general lamentation and mourning was heard throughout the 
whole Camp, all aflicting themſelves for his death; and beginning to be 
doubtful of their own fafery, for ſo they reputed themſelves, having loſt 
a General, who had been converſant in, and had freed them from ſo ma- 
ny dangers. But that which moſt of all tormented them was, that they 
could not find the Authors of this Villany. Therefore covering the Body 
with moſt magnificent Habits, they burnt itupon a very high Pile, then 
Horſe and Foot marching in Troops, and Companies round about in Arms, 
after a barbarous manner, celebrated /ir;atzs Memory ; nor departed 
they from the Pile, till the fire of it ſelf went out. The Funeral Rites 
performed, they ſet forth rewards for Gladiators. So great a deſire of 
him did /iriatrs leave behind him, a man (as among the Barbarians) 
moſt worthy of Command, behind none in encountring dangers, and the 


moſt exa& man living in dividing the Prey, for he never took nor offered ; 


his friends more than their ſhare, and himſelf diſtributed it to the Vali- 
ant, whereof this was the conſequence (which is very rare, and I know 
not whether ever it happened to any other General) that though he had 
an Army compoſed of many divers Nations, yet in cight years, which 
he waged War, no Mutiny every happened among(t them, but he had 
always his Soldiers in a ready obedience, and forward in the 'encountring 
of danger. Having created 7aztalus General in the room of /iriatus, 
they undertook the Expedition againſt Sagwntum. This City Hannibal 
having fubverſed, reſtored, and from his Countries name, called Cartha- 
gens, The Spaniards repulſed thence , as they croſſed over the River 
Betis, Cepio following preſſed ſo hard upon them, that Zartalus di- 


5 


ſtrufting his Atﬀairs, delivered up himſelf and his Army, upon Conditi- - 


on they ſhould be treated no worſe than Subjects. So being dilarmed , 
that they might no more live like Thieves, they had ſuicient Lands ler 
out to them : And thus ended the Viriatick War. 

Now let us return to the War with the Yaccei, or Numantines, wham 
Yrriatus had engaged to a revolt, Cecilius Metellus ſent againſt theſe 
with larger Forces, - terrified and oppreſſed by his Expedition (for in the 
hcight of their fear, he ſer upon them urawares) they were foon _ 

|S There 


There remained only two Towns, Zermantiaand Numantia, of which the 
latter, by reaſon of its being ſurrounded, as it were, with two. Rivers, 
Valleys and extreme thick Woods, was of very difhcult approach, there 
was only one way to it by the Plain, and that fortthed with Ditches 
and Turn-pikes. The Numantines themſelves excellent Soldiers, both on 
Horſeback and Foot , but not more than eight thouſand , with which 
number, though ſmall, yet by reaſon of their ſignal Valour, they for a 
long time vexed and tired the Romans. But Winter being paſt, Metellus 
delivered over the Army admirably well exerciſed to O. Pompeins Aulus, 
being then thirty thouſand Foot, and two thouſand Horſe. Pompey railing, 
his Camp from mantis, whither togo I know not ; the Numantines 
making a Sally, oppreſſed ſome of his ſtragling Horſe, whereupon he re- 
turning, drew up his Army in the Plain; the Numantines half flying, by 
little and little retreated. Atlength Pompey ſeeing, that by reaſon of the 
difficulties of the Turn-pikes, and Ditches, and the continual Execution of 
light armed Numantines, his Army began to diminiſh, and waſte inſenſi- 
bly, removed his Camp to Zermarntia, where he thought there was leſs to 
do. Here likewiſe engaging with the Enemy, he loſt ſeven hundred Sol- 
diers, and the Military Tribuncs bringing Proviſions to the Camp, were by 
the Numantines put flight , the ſame day in a third conflict, many Ro- 
man Footmen and Horlemen, with their Horſes being driven into rough 
and craggy places, the reſt ſtood in Arms all night without any ſleep, 
then at break of day the Enemy fallying out, they fought all day with 
equal Fortune till night coming on parted them. Thence Pompey march- 
ed towards a little Town, called 7alia, held by a Garrifon of the Numan- 
tines. The Malians —_— by treachery ſlain the Garriſon, delivered the 
Town to Pompey, who diſarming them , and taking their Hoſtages, he 
marched to Sedetania , to deliver thoſe people from the robberies of 7an- 
ginus, a Captain of Thieves, him he overcame, and took many of his peo- 
ple , but ſo much gallantry of Spirit was found among Thieves, that none 
of the Captains would ſubmit to ſlavery, but ſome {lew themlelves, others, 
thoſe that bought, and ſome ſunk the Ships, in which they were tran- 
{ported: Pompey returning to the Siege of Vumarntia, endeavoured to di- 
vert the courſe ofa certain River, that ſo he might ſubdue the City by 
Famine; the Inhabitants making a ſilent Saliy without Trumpets, hins 
dred the work, and forcing the River upon thoſe would have turned its 
courſe , effeQtually did their buſineſs , repulſing all that came without 
their Lines; and in ſhort, confining the Romans to their Tents, whom a- 
g2in engaging as they went out to Forrage , they ſlew many , and a- 
mong others Oppzizs, a Tribune of the Soldiers. And another party of the 
Romans being pony up a certain Ditch, they ſet upon them, and ſlew 
forty with their Over-ſcer. About the ſame time came certain Counſet- 
tors ftrom Rowe, and a freſh Army of new raiſed men, who the old bei 
diſmiſſed (for they had ſerved fix years in this War)ſupplyed their places. 
Pompey aſhamed of ſo many defeats, deſirous to waſh away the ſtain, lay 
all Winter in his Tents. The Soldiers thus quartered under the open Fir- 
mament , in a bitter cold Seaſon, and having never before experienced 
inclemency of Air and Water, fell into Fluxes, of which ſeveral dyed. 
And another part going out to Forrage , the Numantines having laid an 
Ambuſh cloſe to the Roman Camp, provoked the Romans ro skirmiſh, 
who not enduring-to be dared, threw themſelves without the Lines. 
Then thoſe in Ambuſh ſuddenly riſing, many both of the Commons and 
Nobility fell, and the Forragers coming in at the ſame time, they laid a 
good 
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good parcel of them oh the ground; Pompey grieved. at ſo many lolles , 
_ retreats with his Counſellors into Towns , there to paſs away the reſt of 
the Wiater, till his Succeſſor expeQed with the firſt of the Spring came : 
but fearing to be called to account for the ill management of the War, he 
had ſome private Conferences with the Numantines about putting an end 
to it: The Numantines being. themſelves broken by the death of many 
gallant Men, by their Fields lying fallow, by want of Proviſion, and the 
unexpected durance of the War, were eaſily perſwaded to ſend Agents to 
Pompey to treat of Peace. He indeed publickly adviſed theny to ſubmit 
chilies to the Romans diſcretion , (nor could he contrive any other 
Conditions Honourable for the Roman People) but privately he taught 
them what was tobe done ; when they were come to terms , and they 
had yielded to the Romans,. he demanded Hoſtages , Captives and Run- 
aways, and had them -delivered, and of thirty Talents of Silver, which 
was agreed to be paid, the Numantines counted part to him, and part he 
was to give time for. But it happened that when they had got together 
the reſt of the Money, and brought it to Pompey, his Succeſſor 47. Po- 
pilins Lena was come. Wherefore being no more.in fear of War now ; 
he had one to ſucceed him, knowing well that he had made a diſhonou- 
Table Peace, and that without any Orders from the People, he began to 
deny he had any dealings with the Numantines ; but they by the Teſti 
mony of many Senators; Commanders of Horſe, and Military Tribunes; 
ealily convinced him. Popilins referred them to Rome, there tocome to 
a Trial with Pompey ; the report being made to the. Senate, they left 
Pompey and the Numaatines to conteſt with each other. Mean whule the 
Senate gave Orders to continue the War, and Pop:liys having done no- 
thing elſe (till the coming of his Succeſſor Atrilins Manciznus) lave lead- 
ing the Army into the Territory of the Luſones, neighbours to the Nu- 
 mantines, returned to Rome. Mancinus often engaging with the Numan- 
tines, was always overcome; at length, with the loſs of many , flying 
into his Camp, upon a falſe rumour caſt abroad, that the Cantabri and 
Faccei were coming to the relief of the Numantines ; growing fearful 
in the dead of the night (all which he had ſpent: without any Fires) flees 
into a Deſert place, where once was a Trench of /Vobi/zor's, in which - 
place, neither prepared nor fortified, being incloſed by break of day by 
the Numantines, ſtanding round about, and threatning death to all; un- 
leſs he made Peace, he granted Conditions equal to the Numantines and 
Romans, and bound himſelf to the performance , which when it was 
brought to Rome, all men were exceedingly enraged at fo baſe and igno- 
minious a League, and ſent one of the Conſfuls, eAZmilins Leprdns into 
Spain, recalling Mancinus (whom lkewiſe the Numantine Legates fol- 
lowed) to ſhow reaſons for his Condut. eAfmilius while he ſtays for 
an anſwer from the City, impatient of idleneſs, (for in theſe times men 
ſought not after Command for the Publick good, but cither out of .ambi- 
tion of Glory, or private gains, or hopes of the Honour of Triumph) he 
falfly accuſed the Yacce;, that inthis War they had ſupplyed the Numan: 
tines with Proviſions.  Whereupon he ſpoiled their Country, and laid 
Siege to Palantia their chief City, which had not in thi leaſt ztle violated 
their Covenants. Calling to him, and joyning with him in this work, . 
Brutus his Son-in-Law, who, as we have before mentioned, was ſent into 
the other part of Spain. To them Ci» and Cecilivs coming Legates from 
Rome, declared that the Senate was doubtful, whether after 19 many loſſes 
it was convenient for e/£m1l;us to cog a new War, and to that _ 
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they produced a Decree of the Senate, whereby cAmmilius was forexwarn- 
ednot to make War with the /accei. But he having already begun the 
War, thinking the Senate were ignorant of many things, as firſt, that he 
h:d joyned Forces with Bratss, then that the Yaccet had aſſiſted the Nu- 
mantines with Men, Money and Proviſion, beſides his retreat now might 
make a ſtrange alteration in Afﬀairs, there being danger, leſt thereupon 
the Enemy ccntemning the Romans as fearful, all Spa: ſhould rebel. So 
Cinna returned without doing any thing, only wrote thus much to Rowe. 
Afﬀtertheſe things, eAfmilius took care in a well-fortified place, to cauſe 
Machines to be built, and to lay in ſtores of Corn. Flaccus, who was 
for that year Commiſſary General of Proviſions, as he brought Vittuals 
to the Camp, fell into a manifelt Ambuſh; from whence he freed him- 
ſelf by this cunning, he ſpread a rumour among the Soldiers, that eA- 
milins had taken Palantia, at the news of which his party beginning to 
ſhout and rejoyce, the Barbarians hearing them, and believing it to be fo 
indeed, of their own accord drew off: by this policy F/accus ſaved his 
Proviſion from the Enemy. But the Siege of Pa/artis being ſtill prolong- 
ed, and food failing, Famine began ſorely to aMiQ the Romans, for not 
only all the Cattel, but many men died. Indeed the Generals, e&#milius 
and Brutus long bore out againſt theſe misfortunes, bravely and conſtant- 
ly ; but at length compelled to yield to them, about the laſt watch of rhe 
night, they gave Orders to Diſcamp ; and the Military Tribunes and 
Primipiles running up and down , urged every one to get ready to march 
by the firſt Light, ſo that doing all things in a hurry, they forſook their 
fick and wounded men, hanging upon them, and beſeeching them not to 
betray them : In ſuch confuſion they marched away, that it could only 
be ſaid, they did not flee ; the Palantines ſeveral times falling on them , 
and keeping cloſe up to them from morning till it was night, and doing 
them much detriment. As: ſoon as it was dark , the Romans ſpent by 
hunger and travel, diſperſed themſelves by Companies about the Fields , 
and the Palantines , fome Deity turning them back, went home. The 
Romans, for this 11l management , depriving emis of his Conlulate 
and Command, fined him beſides in a he of Money. The cauſe likewiſe 
between arcinus, and the Numantine Legates was heard in Senate ; 
theſe alledging their League with Aarcinns, he transferring the fault 
upon Pompey, the former General , who had delivered over to him a 
vicious and unwarlike Army, which was therefore often overcome, and 
that he himſelf had likewiſe made Peace with the Numantines ; he like- 
wile added, that it was no wonder, if this War had no good ſucceſs , 
which they had againſt all Juſtice decreed. Though the Fathers were 
equally angry with them both , yet Pompey, againſt whom there had 
been a former ſentence given, came off : But Marcinus, for being Au- 
thor of ſo baſe a Peace without their Orders, they condemned to be de- 
livered up to the Numantines, after the Example of thoſe Fathers , who 
once gave up naked to the Samnites twenty Generals , who without 
their Command had concluded a League. AZarcinus being brought to 
Spain, was by Furins, in like manner, yielded up naked to the Numan- 
tines, but they refuſed to accept him. Againſt them Calphurnius Piſo 


was nexr choſen General, who brought not his Army againſt Namantia s 


bur entring the confines of the Palantines, returned thence with an incon- 
ſ1derable booty , and the reſt of the time of his Government, ſpent in 
Winters Quarters in Capert aria. 
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The People of Rome offended at this Numantine War, which in all; 
Mens judgement was yet like ro be more tedious, and difficult, decreed 
the other Conſulate to Cornelims Scipio newly come from Carthage, for 
they believed him the only Man by whom the Numantines could be ſub- 
dued. But being under the Conſulary Age, appointed by the Law made 
in the Carthaginian War,by the Tribunes of the People, they now repealed 
that Law, and the next year again confirmed it. Thus Scipio being 


again declared Conſul haftned to \Vumartia with no Army, the Ciry | 


Forces being waſted by ſo many Wars, and there being ſtrength enoug 
in Spain. Yet by the Senates permiſſion he carried ſome Voluntiers from 
other Cities, and Kings, who out of particular Friend{hip went with 
him, to whom he added about five hundred Clients and Friends out of 
the City, whom liſting in one Band he called qiMor i\w, that is, the 
Band of Friends, all theſe amounting to about four thouſand he commitr- 
ted to the leading of Buteo his Nephew, he himſelf {lenderly accompanied 
went before to the Army in $4/xz, whom he wes informed were debau- 
ched with all manner of Idleneſs, Diſcord and Luxury. Wherefore 
knowing well enough he could never overcome his Enemies, unleſs he 
firſt throughly purged and ſuppreſſed the Vices of his Army , as ſoon 
as he came to the Camp, he thought nothing more fitting then wv expel 
thence all Huckfters, Whores, and Southſaying Prieſts, to which laſt the 
Soldiers, diſmayed with ſo many unfortunate Engagements, were but too 
much addiCed, forbidding for the future, the bringing any thing not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary into the Camp, and ftriatly prohibiting all Sacrifices for 
Divination, ſending away all Waggons of uſeleſs Baggage, andall Cattle, 
bur ſuch as they could by no means be without. Nor was any one to have 
more Utenſils for dre ng meat then a Spit, a Braſs Pot, and one Cup. 
Meats likewiſe were preſcribed Boild and Roaſted, Beds forbidden, and 
for Example himſelf firſt lay ina Hamock , he forbid the Riding upon 
Mules upon a March, for what _ was there of their ſervice in War 
who could not walk on Foot ; he likewiſe reproved thoſe had ſeryants to 
anoint and bath them , jeſtingly telling them that Mules which had no 
hands wanted others to ſcrub and ſcratch them : by theſe means he re- 
claimed them all to temperance. He accuſtomed them likewiſe to a Fear 
and Reverence of his Perſon, making the acceſs to him, difficult 1n any un- 
juſt Petitions, having always thele ſayings in his mouth, Zhat thoſe Gene- 
rals who were om and ſevere obſervers of Laws, were ſerviceable to their 
friends, but thoſe who were eaſie and greedy of gain, only profitable to their ene* 
mies. That the Armies of theſe might indeed k 

order and obedience; but thoſe more grave,and withal more dutiful and ready upon 


all occaſion of ſervice. Nor would he at all engage the Enemy till he had 


firſt exceriſed his Soldiers in a thouſand ſundry labors, daily removing about 
the Country, he cauſed to be fortified new Camps, and then demoliſhed 
them, deep ditches to be dug, and then filled up, mighty Walls to be 
Built, and then pulled down again, himſelf from Morning till Evening, 
going about an —_— what was done. And that none upon a march 
( as Pad formerly been uſed ) might ſtraggle from the Army, he alway 
drew up in a {quare body, and when it moved, kept himſelf in continual 
motion from Front to Rear, nor was it lawful for any to ſhift the place aſ- 
ſigned him by the General. In the midſt, as in the moſt praper place, he 
poſted the ſick and weak, commanding the Horſemen to diſmount, and 
ſet them upon their Horſes : the beaſts of burthen that were heavieſt la- 
den he divided among the Foot : And where he intended to lodge thoſe 
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deſigned for rhe guard of the Lines that night he commanded-to ſtay with- 
our at their Arms, and kept a party of Horſe ſcouting abroad for diſco- 
very, but to the reſt of the Soldiers he appointed every one their task, 
theſe to dig in the Tre.ach, thoſe to raile the Rampire, and others to 
pitch the Tents, and fer a certain and definitive ſpace of time, in which 
every thing was to be done. And when he had brought his Army into 
a due poſture of obedience, and made them patient of labor, then he re- 
moved his Camp nearer to \\Vwmantia. Where, according as ſome had 
uſed to do, he poſted them not in Caſtles, for he would not preſently di- 
vide his Army, nor run the hazard of a loſs at firſt, thereby to make them 
run more into Contempt, with the Enemy, who contemned them enoygh 
already. Nor did he think it convenient to engage them in Battel, till he 
faw.both good reaſon and opportunity for the doing it, and had throughly 
ſearched into the Numantines Counſels and Deſigns. In the mean time 
he waſted all the fields behind his Camp, and from thence fetcht in all 
his Forrage and cut down the ſtanding Corn, which done, and that he 
was in a readineſs to proceed farther, his Friends adviſing him, that by a 
nearer way through the Field he might go forward to Vemantia, but 7, 
faid he, fear my return, the Fnemy naked, aud nimble Sallying ont of the 
City have again into the City a retreat, but ours returning from forrage are 
helen with prey, and tyred, beſides they bring with them Loaden Cattle, Car- 
riages and Baggage; and that would be a hard and unequal fight, where bein 
overcome they muſt run much danger and being Victorious yet, but little oral 
or profit, it being the height of madnefi to run into danger, for things of no 
moment. Ner was he worth the Name of a General, who unlefi compelled 
would throw the Dice of War,but he on the contrary who when neceſſity required 
and opportuzity offered,woutd undantedly throw hinſelf upon all dangers, Adding 
hereunto this ſimilitude, -zhat Chirurgions uſed not to inciſe or cauterize be- 
fore they applyed Medicaments. Theſe things ſaid, he Commanded his 
Colonels to lead the Army the farther way about, then making ſome 
Excurſions beyond the Camp, he came among the Zaccei, from whom 
the Numantines bought their Proviſions, there preying upon all whatever 
was uſeful tor the ſubſiſtence of the Camp, they gathered and brought 
away, the reſt heaped together and burnt. In the Country of the Palan- 
tines was a place called Caplaninms there the Palatini, upon a certain hill 
laid Ambuſll, and with ancther party openly provoked S$:ip/0's Forragers. 
Scipio Commands Rntilins Rufus, who was then Military Tribune (and 
hath likewiſe writ a Hiſtory of the{e things) that taking four Troops of 
Horſe he ſhould break the Enemies charge. Rufus, they giving ground, 
preſſed on too immoderately, ſo that mixing with the fiyers,they were gor 
together to the hill, where when he diſcovered the Ambuſh, he gave ad- 
vice to his Horſemen not to think of following or preſſing forward, but 
keeping their ground and order with their Lances at full length to keep off 
the Enemy : ButSczpio who yet a great way off, had perceived that Rufus 
bad already run beyond his Orders, ſollicitous of the event, immediately 
followed and found himſelf likewiſe taken in the ſnare ; wherefore he 
commanded they ſhould both ways charge the Enemy, and having thrown 
their Javclins, make their retreat not all in a huddle, but by degrees and 
keeping their Ranks, and by this means he brought his Horſe off ſafely in- 
to the plain. Afterwards knowing for certain that near the paſſage of a 
River whoſe Ford was troubleſome and Muddy they had laid another trap 
tor him, he drew off, by a way farther indeed about, but not ſo fit for 
Ambuſhes. And becauſe of the heat of the weather marching ve 
inking 
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finking ſeveral Wells, he found the waters of many of them bitter, ſo 
that thence though very hardly the Men got fafely off, but ſome of the 
Horſes and Cattel died with thirſt. As he -_ rhrough the Country of 
the Caucei, whom Zxcwllus had with {o mich treachery abuſed, he cauſed 
Proclamation to be made that the Cauces might with all ſafety return to 
their habitations, thence he went and wintred on the Conkines of the 
Numantines, whither F-2urtha Nephew to: aſſaniſſa came to him out 
of Africa with twelve Elephants, fitted with Archers and Slingers to gaul 
the Enemy in Front. In theſe places by frequent incurſions, waſting and 
forraging the Country the Enemy laid cloſe Ambuſh for hini. The con- 

—veniency of the place prompted them to the defign. There was a Town 
almoſt quite encanta round with a {limy Marſh, but only on one fide 
where there was a Valley, and in that Valley the Ambuſh lay hid ; Scipio's 
Soldiers were ſo divided that part entred the Town, began to Plunder, 
others kept about. on horſe back, whom thoſe from the Ambuſh riſing up- 
on eaſily routed. . $ipio who by chance ſtood witliout the Village near 
the Colours, commanded back by ſound of Trumpet thoſe got into the 
houſes, and -firft with about a thouſand running in to the relief of the 
baggage horſes, and many out of the Town coming to joyn with him, 
he forced the Enemy to turn their backs but not following at all 
the chaſe, retreated himſelf into his Trenches with the loſs but of few on 
both ſides. 


Not long after having pitched two Camps near Aumantia ( one of XXll, 
which he committed to the care of his brother /7aximnus, and the other 
commanded himſelf) when the Numantines drawing out, often pro- 
voked the Romans to fight, he ſcorned and laughed at them, faying, it 
would redound much to his diſhonor if he ſhould chuſe rather to fight 
then reduce by famine men made furious by utter deſpair, therefore to 
beſiege them the cloſer he drew ſeven Ditches round the City, and ſent 
Letters to his Friends ſignifying how many and what forces they ſhould 
ſend to him, which when they came he divided into ſeveral parts, and 
ſoon after divided his whole Forces into ſeveral bodies, appointing each 
their Leaders, and Commanding them to incloſe the City with a Trench 
and Palliſadoes. The Circuit of NVumantia was twenty four Fur-. 
longs, but that of his Trench above twice as much. Now every 
party had their diftint work ſet out to them, with orders that if 
the Enemy made any onſet, they ſhould give the ſignal by day a red cloth 
hanging on a long ſpear, and by night fire, that torthwith he or Max:- 
2s his brother might run in to their help. - The work being brought to 
that forwardneſs that if the Enemy attempted any thing they might repulſe . 
him, he dug another ditch without that, . and faſtning thereon Paliſadoes, 
built a Wall eight foot thick, and ten foot high below the battlements 
round which he raiſed Towers, at one hundred and twenty foot diſtance 
fromeach other, and becauſe he could not run the Wall over the. marſh, he | 
threw up a bank in height and breadth equal to it, which ſerved inſtead | 
of a Wall, and Scipto 1s in my Judgment, the firſt that ever begirt a City, | 
not refuſing to fight him, with a Wall. But beſides all this 'the River 
Durias running through his Fortifications was very convenient for the 
Townſmen, as well to bring them what they wanted, as for the tranſport- 
ing of Men, whether by ſwimming, or in little Boats, in which oay pri- 
vately ſtole by the Romans, either with Sails, the wind blowing freſh ; 
or which Oars down the Stream. When therefore by reaſon of the _ 
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neſs and violence of the Waters no way could be found to make a Bridge 
over, inſtead thereof he built rwo Caſtles, from which he drew over 
* Beams of Timber fa{tned together with Cordage, quite athwart rhe 
River, there were likewiſe very thick upon the Timbers, faſtned very 
ſharp Ironslike Spear-heads, which moved about by the force of the Water 
ſufered none to paſs, whoeither by Swimming or ' Diving, or Boat had 
deſign to deceive the Enemy : For it was Scipio's chiet defire that none co- 
ming to them from abroad they might be ignorant of all was done, and 
want both intelligence and ſupplies. After all the works were pertcQed, 
and the Catapults, Croſsbows and other Engins raifed upon the Towers 
and the Bulwarks, well ſtored with Stones, Darts and Javelins, and the 
Archers and Slingers placed in the Towers, he diſpoſed meſſengers quite 
round the Lines, who taking the word from one another might give it 
about, as any thing hapned, he gave order likewiſe, that the firſt Lower 
that was aſſautted by the Enemy {ſhould firſt ſhow their Colours, and then 
others by the ſame Example do the like, that by the moving of this fign, 
and the word going about by the meflengers he might know the certain 
cauſe of every thing; Then Muſtring his forces and finding he had ſixty 
thoufand men, he ſo divided them, that one half had charge of the guard 
of the wall, and if necd were might be ready for other ſervice, twenty 
thouſand upon occaſion to fight for the wall, and ten thouſand for their 
reſerve, who had likewiſe their poſt aſſigned them ; but none withour 
the Generals Command was to change-his Poſt, fo that upon any ſignal 
given, every man was ready at his ſtand : with ſo much diligence did S57p1o 
order all things. In the mean time the Numantines made ſeveral aſſaults 
upon the guards of the Wall, but then immediately, not without horror, 
they bchell aſſiſtance come trom all parts, the ſignals made, the meſſen- 
gers running, thoſe appointed for defence of the Walls leaping up, the 
Trumpets trom the Towers ſounding a charge, ſo that in an inſftanr, aV 
that whole circuit of fifty furlongs was put into a formidable poſture. 
The whole round of which _—_ continually went both day and night be- 
lieving his Encmies thus incloled and wanting both Proviſions, Arms and 
Men,could not very long make oppoſition. In the mean time Rerozenes a moſt 
valiant Numantine, whoſe Surname was Camrannins, raking with him five 
friends whom he had wrought his parties in the enterpriſe, as many ſer- 
rants, and a like number of Horſes in a cloudy and very dark night paſ- 
ſing cloſely over the {pace between the Town and the Trenches, with a 
little Bridge to be {ct together, that he brought with him, gets with his 
friends upon the Enemies Works, and having ſlainthe Sentinels, drew over 
the Horſcs by the ſame Bridge, and ſending back the ſervants, they forth- 
with diſperſed themſelves among the Towns of the Arvaces, and in the 
manner of {uppliznts with Olve-branches in their hands, befought them 
to aſhſttheir kinsfolks the Numantines ; but many out of fear of the Ro- 
mans, without hearing them commanded them to depart their Territories. 
Bur the youth of Zxt/2 (a rich Town about three hundred furlongs di- 
ſtant trom AV#-227tiz ) pittying the Numantines condition, urged their 
City to ſend them aid, whercot .S:ip;o having certain intelligence from the 
Seniors of the City, taking with him a nimble party, in eight hours time 
flies to Z-2t/2, 'and by break of day begirting the City commended the 
heads and ringleaders of the youth to be delivered up to him,. and when 
they made an{wer, that they were broken out and fled, threatned by a He- 
rald to Sack the City unleſs they were delivered up, wherewith terrified 
they brought out about forty to him, whoſe hands having cut off he march- 


ed 
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&d : away with his Forces, and by the next morning again Tecovered his 
Camp. 


Hereupon the Numantines opprefſed with hunger , ſent five men to XXIIL 
Scipio, to try whether-if they yielded, they might be received with favour 
and clemency ; the chief of this Deputation called Avarzs , began to diſ- 
courſe ina brave and lofty manner, of the Inſtitutions and Valour of the 
Numantines ; adding, they had not been guilty of any delinquency, fince 
only for their Wives and Childrens ſakes, and the Liberty of their Coun- 
try, they were fallen into thele miſeries. /Yherefore it would be an ation 
worthy thee, O Scipio ({aid he) who art famed for a man of admirable gene- 
roſity, to ſpare a brave and worthy people like ours, and not impoſe hard:r 
Conditions than humanity is able to bear on men, who ſadly experienced the 
change of Fortune ; for it is no more in our powers, but thine, by propoſins 
moderate Conditions to ſave our City, by accepting our ſurrender , or elſe by 

fighting to ſuffer us utterly to periſh. Avarus having thus ſpoken, Scipro 
(before well aſſured of the Cities diſtreſs by the Captives ) made no 0- 
ther anſwer, but that they muſt deliver up the City and their Arms ; 
which being told to the Numantines,the Citrzens already enough enraged 
(as men that were reſolute to enjoy their Liberty, and ſubmit tono others 
Empire) now by theſe provoking miſeries made more violent and fierce, 
flew Avaras, and his fellow Deputies, as the Meſſengers of ill News , 
and perhaps, as ſuſpeQing them to have made ſome private bargain for 
their own ſafety. Not long after all manner of food being ſpent, and 
neither Corn, nor Cattel, nor Herbs left, firlt (as in cloſe fieges has often 
happened) they fed upon boiled Hides ; which being likewile conſumed , 
they minced ſmall the fleſhof dying men, and devoured it, but their ſto- 
mach ſoon loathing the fleſh of theſe ſick men, the ſtronger began to lay 
hands upon the weaker. In ſhort, there was no miſery to be imagined 
which they did not endure; their minds made fierce and bloody by this 
food, and their bodies oppreſſed with hunger and plague ; having long 
time negleed themſelves, they grew rough and ſhaggy, and in all points 
reſembled wild Beaſts. In this lamentable condition they delivered them- 
ſelves up to S$:ipio ; by whoſe Command they one day brought all their 
Arms into one place, and were appointed on the next day to aſſemble 
themſelves in another ; but they thought that day long ; many yet out of 
deſire of Liberty,profeſſing they wiſhzd tor death,and on that day only ask- 
ing for ſome kind of death to be appointed them ; ſo much Love of Li- 
berty was therein a ſmall and a barbarous City ; for when before the 
War they were but eight thouſand, with how frequent {laughters did they 
afflit the Romans? How often upon good terms did they enter into 
Leagues,which the Romans would not afterwards Tatifie or maintain? How 
often did they provoke to Battel this laſt Roman General, belieging them 
with threeſcore thouſand men ? But he had ſo much knowledge in Militar 
Afﬀairs, that he would nos engage in fight with wild Beaſts , but choſe 
rather to reduce them by Famine, the only way to tame thoſe creatures, 
and by which they at laſt were tamed and broken. Wherefore when 1 
conſidered, that the Numantines with ſo few Soldiers, fo conſtantly held 
out ſo laſting a Siege, I thought it would have been a crime to have paſt 
by the particulars of it in filence. Surrendry being therefore made, many 
of them ſlew themſelves in what manner they beſt thought fit ; the ret 
ailembled on the third day in the place appointed, with Bodies like Car- 


caſes, a bruitiſh kind of Countenance, their Bedies covered with filth and 
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naſtine(s, their Hair ſhaggy, their Garments foul, tattered and loathſome- 
ly ſtinking ; ſo that inthat condition they appeared miſerable to their ve- 
ry Enemies, though the ſick ſtruck horror into all that looked upon them; . 
for with anger, grief and labour, and a mutual conſciquſneſs of having 
fed on Humane Fleſh, their very Eyes looked fiery and bloody. Fifty 
of them only reſerved for his Triumph, Spo fold the reſt under the yoke. 
The Town he levelled with the ground. Thus this Roman General ſub- 
verted two famous Cities. Carthage by Decree of the Senate (leſt the 
power and ſtrength of the City and Empire, and conveniency of its Situ- 
ation, ſhould invite them to War) and \umantia, a mall one, and not. 
very populous, without ſo much as the peoples knowledge ; whether he 
believed it the ſenſe of the Commonwealth, whether out of a ſudden rage 
and anger againſt thoſe people; or rather (as many think) to gain him- 
ſelf two Illuſtrious Sirnames from the ruines of the two Ciries - for even 
to this day the Romans call him, the African and the Numantine, from the 
deſtruftion and ruine of thoſe two Cities. Having divided the Lands of 
the Numantines among the Neighbours , and gone a progreſs through 
the other Cities to adminiſter Juſtice , 'and rhreatned or fined thoſe 
which had any way beentheir Afociates, he returned home. 


The Romans according to Cuſtom ſent ten Senators to thoſe people, 
whom either Scipio now , or Brut#s before, had ſubdued either by ſur- 
rendry , or force of Arms, to eſtabliſh Order, and ſertle all Aﬀairs in 
Peace. In ſucceeding times, new ſtirs ariſing, Calphurnius Piſo was ſent 
thither General, whom Servilius Galba ſucceeded. But when Zraly was 
oppreſſed with the Cimbrian War, and Sicy again with that of the 
Slaves; they ſent no Forces into Sai, but only Lieutenants, who as far 
as they were able, kept all things in quiet. The Cimbrians being driven 
out of /taly, 7. Didins coming, thither , ſlew twenty thouſand of the 
Paccei, and tranſplanted the Town of 7remi{zm, always unfaithful to the 
Romans, from a ſtrong ſituation unto the Plain, commanding the Inha- 
bitants to live without any Fortifications. Then after ſeven Months Siege 
he took the City Colenda by ſurrendry, and old all the Citizens with their 
Wives and Children. Not far from Co/exda dwelt a mixture of ſeveral 
people of the Celtiberians, whom AZar:us, five years before, when he had 


made uſe of them againſt the Lufitanians, had by conſent of the Senate 


there appointed Habitations. Theſe through want, living on thievery , 
Didius, by conſent of the ten Commiſſioners, who were not yet gone , 
approved the ſettlement and ſignified to their Leaders, that he would to 
thoſe wanted, aſſign the Lands of the Inhabitants of Co/enda, which pro- 
poſition they eagerly accepting , he preſently commanded them with 
their Wives and Children to come to the diviſion of the Land: when they 
were come, he commanded his Soldiers to come out of his Camp, and 
them to go in, the men apart from the Women and Children, for that 
he would takea Roll of their Names, to compute how much Land was to 
be divided. They being all gone within the Lines ; the Soldiers ſurround- 
ing them, put them all to the Sword , for which things he likewiſe tri- 
umphed. The Celtiberians again rebelling: #laccus was ſent againſt 
them, who with the {laughter of twenty thouſand ſuppreſſed them. But 
in the City of Belgeda, the people inclining to a defection, and the Senate 
demurring upon it , and 4.7 298 , the people burnt them all in their 
Seats, of which Villany, Flaccss at his coming finding out the Authors pu- 
niſhed them. Theſe are the AQtions of the'Romans againſt the Spaniards, 
which I have found moſt worthy of Memory. In 
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In latter time when Sy//z and Cinza, being at variance raiſed Arms 
and con{pired againſt their Country, Q. Sertorins, being of Cinns's . party 
and choſen General of Spain, ſtirred up that whole Province againit the 
Romans, and having got together a mighty Army, and formed a kind of 
a Senate out of his Friends, with great courage and confidence was about 
to march towards the City. At which the Fathers terrified, they ſent two 
Exeellent and famous Generals of their own order Cec:i/ius Metellus, with 
one ſtrong Army, and Cz. Pompey with another,to divert him from ta/y ; 
yet laboring for ſtrength after the late Civil War. But Perpenza gne'of 
Sertorius party ſkew him and made himſelf General of the FaQtion, who 
being by Pompey overcome in battel and ſlain, that War which had ſtruck 
a great terror among the Romans, was ended : but of this we have written 
more accurately in 5//a's Civil Wars. After Sy/{{z's death, C.Ceſar was 
created General in Sai with power to make War as he ſhould think fic 
againſt any that ſeemed to ſtagger, or were never yet ſubdued to the Ro- 
man Power. After him Ot#avins Ceſar Son of Caius, Surnamed Auguſtus, 
reduced ſome people which had again rebelled, from which time the Ro- 
mans (as I ſuppoſe) divided Zeria which they now call Saiz into 


* three parts, ſending Prztors into each of them, two of which are nomi- , 
nated by the Senate, and the third appointed by the Emperor. 
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I. He occaſion of this Yar briefly rehearſed. II. Hannibal paſſes the 

Alpes, takes Turme, twice defeats Scipio, flay's Flaminius , and 

deſtroys his whole Army. VII. Centenius defeated by hinz : the City in 
great fear make Fabius Diitator., IV. The Battel at Canne, Varro's Cow- 

ardiſe. V. The Peoples fear after the defeat at Cannz : The Senates 

Courage 
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Courage , and Hannibal's cruelty. . VI. Several Romany Allies revolt to 
Hannibal. Gracchus the Proconſul flain. VII. Capua befreged by the Ro- 
14s. Hannibal to divert that Siege, marches direttly to Rome, the Cities 
fears : Nevertheleſs he returns, having only viewed it. VII. Hannibal's 
Stratagem defeated by Claudius; Capua taken by the Romans, IX. Titia 
taken and recovered : Salatia revolts from Hannibal. X. 7he Conſuls 
Fulvius 4d Marcellus «iz ; yet Hannibal's Affairs grow worſe and worſe. 
XI. Aſdrubal, Hannibal's brother, with the Army he brought out of Spain 
totally routed. XII. Hannibal quitting all the reſt of Italy, retires among 
the Brutians, and in vain expects aid from Carthage. XII. Scipio ſails 
with an Army into Aﬀrica : ſeveral of the Brutians fall off from Hanni- 
bal. XIII. He is recalled home, his cruelty at his departure, and the en 
of this War. 
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Ow what was done by Hannibal the Carthaginian , when out tf; 
. of Sainhe led his Forces into /taly, during the full ſixteen 
years that he there continued in Arms, acting, and in his 
run fuftering all the extremities of War; till by his fellow 
| Citizens (his own Country being in jeopardy) he was re- 
called, and by the Romans driven out of taly, {hall be the Subjeft of this 
Book ; and though the cauſes, both of the breaking; out, and of the carry- 
ing on this War into Zaly, as well what in reality they were, as what was 
openly pretended, be in the Spaniſh Hiſtory moſt accurately declared ; 
yet it will not be amiſs for the refreſhing the Readers Memory , to make 
ſome ſhort rehearſal. -Zmilcar, firnamed Barcas, Father of this Hannibal, 
in that War waged between the Romans and Carthaginians in Sicily, was 
General of the Carthaginian Forces ; and being for his ill ConduC accuſed 
by his Enemies, and thereof doubtful, he ſo managed Affairs, that before 
rendring any account of his former charge, he was created General a- 
gainſt the Numidians. In which War , becauſe he much advanced the 
Commonwealth, and by Gifts and Rapines pleaſed that Army, he was 
firſt ſent by the Carthaginian people to Cadiz, whence crofling over 
- that Strait into Spin, by ſending many rich Preſents out of the Spoil of 
that Country into Carthage , he reconciled himſelf to the people, ſtriving 
by all means fo wipe off the Memory of the Sicilian Iggominy. At 
length having ſubdued many People, and got great Glory , he drew on 
the Carthaginians, with a hope and deſire of poſleſſing all Spin, as a 
thing eaſily effeQed ; —_— the Saguntines, and other Greeks, in- 
habiting $p4/z, ſought for retuge to the Romans : Whereupon it was a- 
greed between the Romans and Carthaginians, and ratified by Writings; 
that the Bounds of the Carthaginian Dominion ſhould be the River /be- 
rus. After which Barecas ſetling in Spain the Aﬀairs of the ſubdued Peo- 
ple, was in a certain Battel ſlain; and :2drubal, the Son-in-Law of Bar- 
cas , ſubſtituted in his place, who being likewiſe (as he was hunting ) 
killed by a Slave, whoſe Maſter he had put to death ; the third from 
them, who for his skill in, and love of warlike Aﬀairs, was choſen Ge- 
neral by the Army ; was this Hannibal, the Son of Barcas, and Brother 
to {/arubals Wife, a young man indeed : but who had lived all his time 
with his Father or Brother-in-Law ; and having now the Command gr 
ven by the Soldiery , the Carthaginian peopke approved it ; and fo this 
Hannibal, of whom I am about to write, was ; + ir General for the 
Carthaginians againſt the Spaniards ; who perceiving his Fathers _— 
expolc 
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expoſed to the deſigns and malice of their Enemies, who deſpiſing his 
Youth, began to ſet things on foot againſt them, not being ignorant, but 
their dangers would one day fall = his own head. Thar out of the 
publick fear he might acquire and eſtabliſh freedom and ſecurity for 
himſelf; he deviſed how to embroil bis Country in a War, afid think- 
ing none more fit for his purpoſe , more laſting, nor likely to be more 
for his Glory , thana War with the Romans; the very attempting which, 
though he ſucceeded ill, would get him no ſmall Renown (to omir the 
report {ſpread abroad, that when a Boy , his Father made him ſwear at 
the Altar, never to be at peace with the Romans ) he reſolved, notwith- 
ſtanding the League, to croſs over the Zberws, which he thus found oc- 
caſion to effe& : - He ſet on ſome to accuſe the Saguntines, and plied the 
Senate with frequent Letters ; alledging that the Romans ſolicited all Spa7z 
to revolt; till at length he obtained leave to deal with the Saguntines, as 
he himſelf thought fit : ſo he eroſſed the Jberns, and utterly raſed the Ci- 
ty of the Saguntines. Thus were all the Leagues made between the Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians, ſince the Sicilian War, utterly broken. 


But what ZHnnibal and others, either Carthaginian or Roman Generals, 
did in Spaiz, the Spaniih Hiſtory declares: He gathering together vaſt 
multitudes of Africans, Celtiberians, and many other Nations, delivering 


_ over Spain tohis Brother 4/drubal, and climbing over the Pyrenean Hills, 


came into Celtics, which is now called Gallica, leading with him ninety 
thouſand Footmen, twelve thouſand Horle, and ſeven and thirty Elephants, 
and joyning to him ſome Gauls, partly gained by Gold , partly by Pro- 
miles , and partly by Force, lead them along with him : whence pro- 
ceeding on his March , when he came to the Apes, n— he ſaw no 
aſcent nor paſſage (for all before him ſeemed craggy and inacceſſible) 
yet with a ſtrange confidence of mind , which no labour could make 
bend, he ſetled himſelf to go forward ; and finding all the paſſages ſtop'd 
with deep Snow, and Ice congealed together,thawing it by kindling mighty 
Fires, and quenching the Aſhes with Water and Vinegar, and then break- 
ing the ſcorched and cleaving Rocks with Iron Hammers and Wedges , 
by little and little leſſened them , and opened himſelf a way, which to . 
this day lyes ſo, and is called FHaznibals paſſage. But when hunger be- 
gan to afflict his Army, he with more ſpeed lead them on , whilſt none 
yet knew'of his coming into Zaly. After ſix Months ſpent after his de- 
parture from Spain , with great difficulty and the loſs of many men, he 
inthe end got down from the Mountains into the Plain ; where giving his 
Army ſome ſhort reſt, he went and took Zrize, a City of the Gauls,which 
being gained by ſtorm, and the Captives (to ſtrike a terrour into the reſt 
of the Gauls) all ſlain, he marched his Army to the Er:idanns (now called 
Po) whereabouts the Romans, at that time waged War againſt the Boian 
Gauls. P. Cornelizs Scipio , the Roman Conſul, then ſent to wage War 
againſt the Carthaginians in Spa, hearing of Haznibal's being gone in- 
to /taly; leaving Sp4iz, and the Command of that Army to his Brother 
Cr. Scipio, failed into * Hetruria; from whence making haſte, and ga- 
thering together all the force he could, he got to the Po before Hannibal 
paſſed it ; and ſending Maris and Artilius, who commanded in the War 
againſt the Boians to Rome (for the Conluls being preſent, their Commil- 
ſion was at an end) and joyning their Forces with his, drew up his Army 
to give Battel to Farnibil, The Fight being begun by the light armed 
Darters and Horſemen, the Romans circumvented by the Africans, fled 
| to 
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to their Tents, and next night having firſt: broke down the Bridge 0- 
ver the Po, retreated to Placentia, a mh well fortified ; but /Tannibal 
making a new Bridge , brought his Army likewiſe over. Theſe brave 
Exploits, after his coming down from the pes into the Plain, ſtood him 
not in little ſtead among the Tranſalpine Gauls , who thought him an 
invincible Leader, and a man toall whoſe attempts Fortune: thowed her 
{elf favourable and propitious ; which Renown to increaſe among theſe 
Barbarians already aſtoniſhed, with admiration of him, and thereforg 
eaſily to be deceived ; he often changed his Habit and Hair, which dai- 
ly was by ſome new Artifice prepared and coloured , fo that. pa 
through rheir Country, he ſometimes appeared like an old., ſometimes 
ke a young, 2nd ſometimes like a middle aged mah ; fo that ſeeing 
- him continually varying from himſelf , they forthwith judged Divine 
ture to be in him. Sempronius, the other Conſul, who was then in 
Ficily, having certain intelligence of theſe things, came to S$:ipio by Sea, 
and fets down within forty Furlongs of his Colleague ; and now all 
things were prepared for the next days Battel. Oaly the River 7rebia 
ran between, which the Romans before it was light on a cold and mizling 
Winters Morning, paſſed over almoſt up to the breaſt in Water, whillt 
Hannibal till the ſecond hour refreſhed his Solders in their Tents. The 
two Conſuls ſo drew up their Army, that they might be on the Wings , 
lacing the ftouteſt of their Foot. in the main Body. Famniba! oppoſed 
bis Elephants to the Horſe, and his Foot to the Phalanx, and command- 
ed his Horle to ſtand ſtill behind the Elephants, till he gave them the 
Signal. The Battels being joyned, the Roman Horſe affrighted with the 
ſight and ſmell of the Elephants , to which they were unaccuſtomed , 
ditperſed all abroad and fled ; but the Foot, though ſtiff with cold, ſoak- 
ed in Water, and tired and broken with continual watchings, yet with 
couragious hearts flew upon thoſe Monſters, and cutting them croſs the 
Nerves, wounded them , and had doubtleſs put to flight his Foot, had 
not Hannibal, giving his Signal to his Horſemen , ſent them to flank 
the Enemy : For then the Roman Foot left naked by their Horſe, whom 
the terrour of the Elephants had ſcattered, and oppreſſed by mulkitudes , 
fearing to be incloled by their Enemies, took a ſpeedy flight towards 
their Camp. Then were many of the Foot intercepted by the Horſe , 
and others that reached the River, (which was not a little ſwell'd with 
the Snow melted by the heat of the Sun ) were ſwallowed in the 
Stream , the depth of the Water not giving them foothold , nor their 
heavy Armour ſuffering them to ſwim. Scipio — them, and 
ſtill encouraging his Soldiers, was very near ſlain, and. deſperately 
wounded , brought with much difficulty to Crewons. Near Placentia 
was a little Caſtle , which Hannibal! going to ſtorm , with the loſs of 
forty of his men, went off himſelf wounded. After which both Armies 
betook themſelves to Winter Quarters, Scipio in Cremone and Palantia, 
and Hannibal about the Po. The Romans hearing of this defeat given 
near the Po (for before Hannibals coming they had been worlted by the 
Boians) enrolled a new Army in the City, which accounting thoſe at the 
Po, compleated thirteen Legions , and twice as many they commanded 
from their Allies. Some of theſe they thought fit to ſend into Span, 
ſometo Sardinia (for there they were at War too) and ſome into Sly 
the greater part which were left behind the Conſuls Cz. Servilizs, and 
Flaminins (who ſucceeded Scipio and Sempronius)led. againit Hannibal , 


and Scipio as Proconful failed into Spain. Flaminius with thirty ry 
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And Foot, and three thouſand Horſe had the Guard of 7raly, within the 
Appennine, which alone is properly called /raly , for the Appernine fron 
the middle cf the pes ſtretches it ſelf to the Sea ; on the right hand. of 
which lyes that part, which is truly called /ta/y; that on the left hand to- 
wards the Ionian Sea now indeed is Traly (tor Hetruria 1s now likewiſe 
7taly) but part of ittowards the Ionian Sea Coaſts is inhabited by Greeks, 
and- part by Gauls, who once making War upon the Romans, burnt the 
City ; and whom Camus purſuing tothe Appeznrre ; Iam of the opinion, 
that croſſing thoſe Hills, they then ſeated themſelves upon the Tonfim Sea, 
and made that their Country , whence part of that Region 1s to this day 
called the Italizn Gaul. But to proceed, the Romans having now at 
the ſame time many powerful Armies in- ſeveral yu , Hannibal 
having thereof intelligence, very ſecretly upon the firſt approach of the 
Spring, entred H:truria, waſting that whole Country , and drawing tog.. , 
wards the City, ſtruck a mighty terrour in the Romans, who had now 
no Army there to oppole him ; yet of thoſe that remained, they levyed 
eight rhouſand men, whom for want of other Magiſtrates, they gave 
Centenius the Command of, a private man indeed, but of the Patritian 
Race, and ſent him into Umbria to the Pleſtinze Marſh to guard that paſ- 
age, which was the neareſt way-to the City. In the mean time Flami- 
mins, Who with thirty thouſand men kept the interior Ztaly, . hearing 
of Hannibal's celcrity ; and being afraid of the City,. forthwith removes 
his Camp; and giving his Army no reſt, being a man ignorant of War- 
like Aﬀairs; and who by pride and popular boaſting came to be choſen 
to this Command ; by great jourmies haſtens towards Hannibal, with 
relolution to fight him as ſoon as poitible. Hannibal, who knew the 
mans furious temper, and unskilfulneſs in War, pitch'd his Tents 
behind a certain Mountain and Marſh , and hid all his Horſe and 
Light Armed Men in the Valley. In the Morning at break of day , 
Flaminins ſeeing the Enemies Tents, ſtayed there a {mall while to re- 
freſh his Army, and threw up a Trench ; which done, he drew up his 
Army 1n Battel, before they had yet recovered ſtrength, after ſo much 
labour and watching : but when the Ambuſhes roſe upon them on all 
ſides, then penn'd in between the Mountains and the Lake , and on both 
ſides charged by their Enemies ; the Conſul himſelf, and twenty thouſand 
with him were ſlain. The remaining ten thouſand , who had fled to a 
certain Village, fortified by Nature , ' Maharbal!, one of Hannibal's Com- 
manders , who had himſelf gained great Renown in War, ſeeing he 
could not eaſily vanquiſh them by force, and thinking it not prudence to 
engage with deſperate men, perſwaded them to lay down their Arms , 
engaging upon his Honour,' they ſhould all have free leave to go whither 
they pleaſed. They having thereupon laid down their Arms, he -carried 
them naked to Jabal, who denying that Maharbal had any power 
Without his Orders to promiſe any thing , ſuch of the Aſſociates as he 
found, he treated with all kindneſs, and diſmiſſed without any ranſom , 
by this Clemency , enticing and alluring the Cities to his party , 
but all the Romans he kept Priſoners. Among the Auxiliary Gauls, 
that by gain he might ſweeten them, he likewiſe divided part of the prey , 
and then began to march on. 


III. The Fame of theſe things coming to Servilius the Conſul, who lay in 
his ſtanding Camp near the Po, he with forty thouſand men made haſte 
towards Hetruria, Centenins (till with his exght thouſand men kept his 
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Poſt. Hannibal viewing the Pleſtine Marſh, and the Mountain hanging 
over it , and Centeninus guarding the Paſſage , diligently enquired of the 
Chief of his Guards , if) there were any way to go about the Mountain, 
and though they told him they were no way paſhble, but all was rough 
and craggy ; yet he commanded 7aharbal, with lome Light Armed 
Men to fetch a compaſs about the Mountain, and about the ſame time 
that he conjectured he might have recovered the tops of the Hills, charged 
Centenins in Front ; and whilſt they were diſputing it , 4aharbal naving 
ſRtoutly recovered the tops of the Hills, with great ſhouts and cla- 
mour ſhows himſelf. Then the flight of the Romans , and the 
ſlaughter of them was great , three thouſand were ſlain, and eight 
hundred taken Priſoners, the reſt hardly eſcaping. The news of this 
ſlaughter being brought to Rome, they were in a dreadful fear left FHarn- 
zibal ſhould now march direfily to the City, wheretore they mann'd 
their Walls, and furniſhed them with Darts, and the Old Men armed , 
and for want of Arms, they took out of the Temples ſuch , as being 
taken in former Wars, had been there hung up for Trophies; and ac- 
cording to their Cuſtom in all extremities, they created Habins Maximus 
Diftator. But Hannibal, God averting him, turned off toward the IToni- 
an Sea, and waſting all their Coaſts, got a vaſt prey. S$-rvi/ius the Con- 

| ſul oppoſing himlelt to Faznibal, came to Armininm, and that he might 
keep thoſe Gauls, not yet alienated in their fidelity, ſtaid with his Army 
one days march from thence, till #4b/us the Diftator coming , ſent Ser- 
vilius, who after the creation of a Dictator, had no more power either 
as Conſul or General, to Rowe; and himſelf followed Hannibal cloſe at 
the heels ; but yet forbearing to engage him , though often provoked to 
it , thinking it enough, if warily watching him, he prevented him from 
beſlieging any' Towns. Hunnibal, the whole Country being waſted, be- 
gan to be in want, wherefore ranging it over once more , and for many 
ays drawing up his Forces, he endeavoured to tempt #abzus to fight. But 
the DiQator made no ſhow of having any thoughts to engage him , 
though AMinutivs Rufus, General of his Horſe, diſaliowed this proceed- 
ing, and wrote to his FrienJs at Rome, that Fabius through tear and 
cowardiſe declined Battel. But it happened that Fabins going to Rowe 
to perform the uſual. Sacrifices, 47izutins fought a ſet Battel with Fax 
nibal, wherein he ſeemed to have the better ; whereupon grown more 
furious, he wrote to the Senate, acculing Fabizs, that he had no mind to 
overcome. The Senate at, F4b:us return to the Army, thereupon made 
the Power equal between the DiCtator and Maſter of the Horſe : So they 
divided the Forces between them, and pitch'd their Camps apart , each 
ſedfaſt in his own opinion. Fabizs, that Hannibal was to be dealt with 
by temporizing, {till vexing him, and taking care that he did no milchief. 
Minutius, that he was preſently to be fought with : But when hea while 
after engaging Hannibal, Fabius, who lay itill with his Forces, well fore* 
ſeeing what atter hapned, received 1Z7-»utizs's Soldiers put to flight and 
repulſed, Hannibal purſuing them , thereby ſecuring. Minntins from a 
very great {laughter ; andbeing nothing leſs kind to him; notwithſtand- 
ing all his falſe acculations; then, I lay, AMinutzizs of his own accord 
condemning his own want of knowledge, reſigning his Command, deli- 
vered his part of the Army up to Fabins : Which paſſages Auguſtus ini 
after times often remembred , who was himſelf wary of fighting , and 
choſe rather to prevail by Policy than Power. Fabins no leſs diligent- 
ly than before watch'd Hanrniba!l's motions , hindring him from for- 
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raging ; and though declining a general Engagement, ſtill falling upon 
all tragling parties, not doubring in a ſhort time to reduce Harnibal to 
want of Proviſions. Till both Armies drawing nigh to certain ſtraits , 
which Hannibal foreſaw not, Fabins ſent betore four thouſand men, who 
forthwith poſſeſſing themſelves of the ſtraits, he himſelt pitch'd his 
Camp upon a certain Hill on the other ſide, where he lay ſecure. FH:y- 
zibal Teeing himſelf thus beſieged , being ſhur in one ſide by Fabizs's Ar- 
my, andon the other by thoſe guarded the paſſes, was ſtruck with fuch 
a violent fear, as he never had: been before ; for he could perceive no 
way of eſcape, all other places being craggy and inacceſſible : So that 
deſpairing how to get looſe from Fabins, being ſo cloſe block'd up, in 
this fear and trouble of mind , he cauſed five thouſand Priſoners (leſt 
taking the opportunity of this preſent danger, they might raiſe ſome Tu- 
mult and diſorder) to be killed in cold blood. Then he commanded 
Torches to be tyed to the Horns of all the Cattle he had in the Camp , 
whereof there were abundance ; and the next night ſetting on flame 
the Torches, and putting out all other Fires in the Camp, committed it 
to the care of the ſtouteſt young men in his Army, to drive them up 
the craggy ways, between the ſtraits and #abius's Camp, with all the vi- 
olence they could. The Oxen pricked forward by their Drivers, and 
{ſcorched with the Flame of the Torches, run up with great fury amon 
the Craggs and Precipices, and when any of them fell down, wit 
greater violence they ſtrove to clamber up again. The Romans, who were 
on both ſides, when they ſaw a general ſilence and darkneſs in Hannibal's 
Camp, and perceived many lights ſhining in ſeveral places among the 
Mountains, could not plainly, eſpecially being in the night, diſcover what 
the buſineſs ſhould be. F2b/vs indeed ſuſpected ſome device of FHarn:i- 
bals, but being certain of nothing, kept within his Trenches. But thoſe 
ſet for the Guard of the ſtraits, thinking (which was all he wiſhed they 
would do) that 7:1nibal fled, and was making his eſcape over the tops 
of the Mountains, ran to rhe places whither thelights guided them, ima- 
gining to oppreſs Hannibil's men, labouring to get up. They were ſcarce 
moved from their Poſt , when Hannibal with deep ſilence, and without 
any light to keep the cloſer, runs in with his ſwifteſt men, and poſſeſſing 
himſelf of , and placing a good Guard in the ſtraits , by ſound of Trum- 
pet gave notice thereof to the reſt; at the ſound of which the whole Camp 
anſwered them with acclamations , and forthwith blew up their Fires. 
Then the Romans knew the cheat ; {ſo the reſt of Hannibal's Army, and 
thoſe that drove the Cattel, got ſafe tothe paſſage ; and he with his whole 
Army having thus beyond his own hopes got the Viftory, and brought all 
his menTaie off ; he marched forward till he came to Gerione , a City 
of Apulia, ſtored with Corn, which making himſelf Maſter of, he ſpent 
the Winter inthe midit of plenty and abundance. Fabins with the fame 
reſolutions and conſtancy {hill following him , pitch'd his Camp within 
ten Furlongs of Gerioze, the River Aufidus running between both Armies, 
but the ſix Months being expired (which is the time eſtabliſhed for the 
DiCtatorſhip at Rome) the Conſuls Servilins Attilins, again entring into 
their Magiſtracy, came to the Army, and Fabizs returned to Rome. This 
Winter many $skirmiſhes and engagements of Parties happened betwixt 
both Armies, in which always the Romans came off with the greater 
Honour and Glory ; wheretore Hambal, who till that time writing to 
his friends, uſed to adorn and ſet out his Letters, with his own praiſes, 
now began to diſtruſt his Afairs , and require Supplies of: Men and Money. 
| But 
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But his Enemies who from the very firſt condemned his undertakings, therd 
eſpecially feigned not to underſtand him, for Conquerors, faid they, did not 
= to ask, but freely to ſend Mony to their own Country, which FHmni- 
bal proud with ſo many victories yet demands. At which words the 
Carthaginians moved ſent him neither men nor money, which Hannibal 
deploring ſent Letters into Spain to 4arubal his brother commanding 
him, that with the firſt of the Summer with all the force he had, and whar 
quantity of gold he could raiſe, he ſhould make an irruption into /taly, 
and waſt the utter parts thereof, that both ſides burning, the Romans 
_— be afflicted with a doubtful War : in this Poſture {ſtood Hannibals 

airs. | 


The Fathers ſorely grieved for the defeat of Flaminius and Centenius IV: 
and ſo many other cruel miſchiets, which they daily, as they thought 
diſhonorably ſuffered, not being able to endure the War to continue ſo 
long at their own doors, and as it were in their very Seats, once more 
raiſed and ſent an Army into 4puliz conſiſting of four Legions, enrolled 
not without great regret in the City, and a mighty power of their Allies, 
Withal they created two Conſuls one famous for Watrlike Proweſs 
L.e/Emilins, who had made War in /lyria, the other of the Popular Fa- 
Qtion Terentius Parro, a man Who only with lofty promiſes ſoothed the 
minds of the Common. people, whom when they ſent out armed to the 
War, they beſought as ſoon as they could to engage the Enemy, and not 
by longer ProtraCting the War exhauſt the City by ſo many recruits, of 
Men, Mony, and Proviſions, and through Idleneſs ſuffer the Country to 
burn. The Conſuls receiving the Army that was in Apulia, and being 
now in all ſeventy thouſand Foot and ſix thouſand Horſe, pitch their Camp 
in Cazze a Town of Apulia directly oppolite to the Carthaginians. Fannt- 
bal who had always been deſirous to fight, and impatient of lying idle, at 
this time more eſpecially did not decline an Engagement, being preſſed 
to it by his own neceſſities, and a fear leſt the Mercenary Soldiers not ha- 
ving their wages paid, ſhould either run away from him or be ſcattered 
about the Country to get in Forrage. Wheretore he daily provoked the 
Enemy, whilſt the Conſuls were of quite different, and diſagreeing judg- 
ments, eAimilius thought that Hannibal was to be defeated by Tempori- - 
zing and patience, for that having only ſuch Proviſions as he day by day 
fetcht in, he could not long ſubſiſt ; whillt it was hazardous fighting an 
Army and a General ſolong verlcd in Battels and accuſtomed to Vifory : 
but Zerentius ( raiſed by the people and therefore remembring the Peo- 
ples Commands ) was for preſent fight. None ſave only Servilius Con- 
fl the year preceding were of eAFmilivs mind, but all the Senators and 
thoſe of the Order of Knights, who had any Office in the Army, were of 
Terentius opinion. Whilit the Romans lay in this manner, Hznibal who 
having a party ſent out- either to Wood or Forrage, ſet upon by them ; 
firſt overcome, abour the laſt watch-of the night diſcamped, and feigned 
a flight as if he had ſought to return to his own Country ; which /arro be- 
Holding he drew out * Army as it he had been to purſue a flying Ene- 
_ my,e/fmilius in the mean time earneſtly forbidding it; and calling them 
back, which when he ſaw did nothing avail, he went himſelf aceording to 
the Roman Cuſtome, to take the uſual ſigns,and he ſeing the Chicken peckt 
not, Commanded to let YZarro know the ill Aufpices. He indeed yielded 
to Religion, but being returned into the Camp before all the Army tore 
his, Hair, crying out, that his Colne had out of envy __ 
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him of the victory, the whole croud aſſenting to what he ſaid, and ma- 
king the like complaints. But when Hezxnibal ſaw his deceit had little 
profited him, he forthwith. returned into his Camp, and diſcovered his 
diſſembled flight, yet all this would not prevail with Zarro, thence for- 
ward to ſuſpe& Hannibal, but on the Contrary going into the Pretorium 
before all the Senators, Centurions, and Military Iribunes, he grieyouſly 
inveighed againſt eAfimilius, who either by falſely repreſenting the Reli- 
gioas auſpices, had rob'd the _=— of a Certain Victory, or through Fear 
and Cowardiſe, not daring to fight himſelf, had envyed him the glory 
of the day ; in Raving manner uttering theſe ſpeeches, the Soldiers who 
ſtood abour the Tent greedily receiving, and gladly hearing theſe words 
with bitter reproaches blaſted eAimilizs, who yet forbore not though in 
vain to adviſe many uſeful things, but when all ſave only Servilius were 
furiouſly carried away by /Varro's periwaſion, the next day which was al- 
moſt the laſt of his Command ( for he after yielded it to Yarro) he drew 
out his Army to fight : Hannibal perceived it, but becauſe he was not that 
day ſufficiently prepared, drew not out his Army. The next day both Ge- 
nerals drew into the field. The Romans in a triple Battel,ſo as that the main 
body conſiſted of Armed Foot and the two Wings of light Armed Foot 
and Horſe. eAmilius commanded the main body, Servilins the left 
Wing, and /arro the Right, and each had with them a body of about a 
thouſend choſen Horſe to run up and down upon all occaſions, and give 
aſſiſtance where it was needful. This was the Order of the Roman battel. 
Hannibal not ignorant, that a certain ſtormy wind (which they call 
Yulturnus, and 15 the North Eaſt) blew uſually about Noon in thoſe parts, 
made it his firſt care to take poſſeſſion of rhe ground ſo, that he might 
have the wind upon his back, Then upon a certain hill covered over with 
trees, and broken in ſunder by ſeveral cloſe Valleys, he placed ſome Horſe 
and nimble Soldiers in Ambuſh, to whom he gave orders, that in the heat 
of the battel, and when the wind was riſen they ſhould charge the Enemy 
in the Rear, to theſe he added five hundred Celtiberians, who beſides 
their long Swords, wherewith they were girt, had under their Coat Ar- 
morsor Jacks, ſhort Daggers, to ſtand in a readineſs till he had occaſion 
for them, and quietly to wait for the ſignal to be given them. Then ha- 
ving likewiſe drawn his Army into a Triple Battel, and extended his Horſe 
as far as he could upon the Wings, to incloſe the Enemy, he gave the 
right Wing to 4Zago his brother, the left to Ha»no his Nephew, and kept 


_ the main Battel himſelf to be oppoſite to eAfmilivs, who had the greateft 


-Fame and knowledge in War, he had likewiſe rwo thouſand Horſe be- 
ſides a thouſand commanded by Maharba/ whom he appointed to keep 
continually moving, with orders upon occaſion to aſſiſt any that were op- 


-preſſed. And doing theſe things delay'd the battel till the ſecond hour, at 


what time the wind began to riſe, when all things were put in good order, 
the Generals began to incourage their. reſpe&ive Soldiers, the Romans by 
putting them in mind of their Parents, Wives and Children, and withal 
by remembring them of former defeats, let them know they fought this 
battel for the laſt ſtake, and their own general and particular preſervation. . 
Hannibal on the other fide remembring his Men of their many famous Ex- 
ploits, and the ſeveral Victories they had already gained againſt this very 
Enemy, told them diſhonorable it would be, ſhould rhey now be vanquiſh- 
ed by thoſe they had ſo often overcome. And now the Trumpets ſound- 
ing a charge and the Foot giving a ſhout, the light Armed Men firſt be- 
gan, and then forthwith the Legions advanced to the Battel, then the 
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{laughter was great , and the labour mighty , both ſides couragiouſly 
maintaining the ground. In the mean time Hannibal gave Orders to his 
Horſe to incloſe the Enemies Wings, whom the Roman Horſe , though 
far inferiour in number, yet being drawn out in length, and extended as 
far as poſlible, with noble and undaunted courage received , eſpecially 
thoſe in the left Wing toward the Sea. Wherefore Hannibal and 1a- 
harbal taking along thoſe Horle they had with them, with a violent ſhock; 
and a ſavage and barbarous howling, fell in upon the Romans , as if by 
one fierce onſet they would break through, and overſert them ; but the 
Romans received their charge without amazement , or giving the leaſt 
ground. Hannibal ſeeing all theſe endeavours fruitleſs, litted up the Sig- 
nal for thoſe five hundred Celtiberians, who ſoon after going out of the 
Body, as if they had deſerted their party , delivered up to the Enemy 
their Shields, Darts and Swords, which were all the Arms that appeared 
about them. Servilius praiſing them,and ſoon diſarming them, having, as 
he thought no other Armour but their Coats of Male, commanded them 
to ſet down behind the Army , not thinking it honourable in the Ene- 
mies ſight to caſt Revolters into Bonds; and ſeeing them difarmed all to 
their Coats, he feared no hurt from them ; beſides the Army being in 
all parts ingaged, it was a time very unſeaſonable to do any thing more 
to them. About the ſame inſtant, ſome Regiments of the Africans dif- 
ſembling a flight, began with great cryes to run towards the Mountains , 
that warned by the Signal (for ſo it was agreed on) thoſe who lay in the 


clefts of the Hill, might fall upon ſuch as purſued them. So at one inſtant 


all the Horſe and light armed Foot riſing out of their Ambuſhes, and at 
the ſame time a great and violent ſtorm of wind blowing the duſt into the 
Romans faces, and blinding them, beſides the force of the wind driving 
back the Roman Darts, and making them flee faintly and uncertain, whilit 
the Carthagimians coming with it, flew more ſure and ſtrong ; the Ro- 
mans not able any way to avoid theſe things, fell foul of one another, and 
the whole Army began to ſtagger ; when thoſe Celtiberians laying hold 
of this occaſion to act their deſign, unſheathing their Daggers, firſt ſlew 
thoſe at whoſe backs they ſtood ; and ſiefing on their Shields, Darts and 
Swords, fell more freely upon the whole Body, and being behind them , 
made a horrible ſlaughter. The Romans, (having their Enemies before. 
them, and being incloſed by Ambuſhes, and withal flain by theſe mixed 
amongſt them, upon whom they could not turn, being {ſo preſſed by the 
Carthaginians in Front, and being likewiſe deceived by the likeneſs of 
the Arms, for the ' Celtiberians having got Roman Shields, they were 
{carce to be diſtinguiſhed from their own men) were diſtraQted with va- 
Tious and doubtful dangers ; but among theſe misfortunes, the duſt raiſed 
by the wind, did moſt of all aMi& the Romans, for they could neither un- 
derſtand their own loſs ; but (as is uſual in all frights and tumults) be- 
lieved every thing worſe than it was, and thought the Ambuſhes greater, 
and thoſe five hundred much more numerous ; wherefore at length be- 
lieving their Camps already encompaſſed by the Horle and Fugitives, 
they began to make a diſorderly flight, firſt on the right Wing, /arro 
himſelf leading the way, and afterwards on the left, whoſe Commander 
Servilias running in to eAZmilius, and about ten thouſaud ſtout Horle and 
Foot gathering about theſe two Commanders, they firſt, and by their Ex- 
ample, the reſt of the Horſemen ſoon after alighting, though rhey were 
on all fides encompaſſed round, yet on foot renewed the ſight againſt 


Hannibal's Horſe. There might be beheld all thar men skilful in __ 
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and reduced to utter deſpair, could in that rage and fury aCt againſt an 
Enemy ; yet they were ew on all ſides, and now Hannibal himſelf in. 
cloſing them, encouraged his men, ſometimes with exhortations to per- 
fe the relicks of the Victory , and ſometimes reproaching their cow- 
ardiſe, that when the whole Army was ſcattered and fled, they could not ' 
overcome ſo ſmall a number: Yet the Romans, as long as Servilius and 
e/Emilins ſtood, kept their Orders, giving and receiving multitudes of 
wounds : but when thoſe two Generals tell, ftoutly forcing their way 
through the midſt of their Enemies, and then diſperſing themliclves, they 
fled, and many of them eſcaped to ſeveral Quarters. There were about 


| fifteenthouſand, who at the beginning of the rout, had fled into the two 


Camps, theſe Hannibal forthwith belieged : two thouſand that had fled 
into the Town of Carne, yeilded themſelves to him, a few got ſafe to 
to Caruſium, and the reſt were diſperſed through the Woods. This was 
the event of the Battel at Caz»e, begun the ſecond hour of the day, and 
continuing till rwo hours within night, till this very time famous tor the 
great ſlaughter, there being in few hours no leſs than fifty thouſand Kill- 
ed, great numbers taken alive,many Senators {lain,with all the Centurions 
and Primipiles, and the two braveſt of three Generals; for as to the third 
he moſt cowardly (though the, Author of this Calamity) ran away at the 
beginning of the rout. Thus the Komans in two years War with Hanr:- 
bal had loſt of their own, and their Allies, noleſs than two hundred thou- 


{and men. 


Hannibal having gained this famous and ſignal Victory, in which by 
four ſeveral Actions he demonſtrated the Excellency of his Conduct , 
when he gained the wind of the Enemy, when he made the Celtiberians 
teign a revolt, when he diſſembled a Flight, and when he placed his 
Ambuſhes.The next thing he did was to take a view of the dead, among 
whom when he beheld many of the braveſt of his Friends ; ?tis ſaid 
that ſighting he cryed out, He ſtood not in need of more ſuch Yitories : Much 
like to which is reported to have in the former Age been ſaid by Pyrrhas, 
King of Fpire, That by ſuch defeats he ſhould hardly vanquiſh the Ro- 
mans. Thoſe who were fled into the greater Camp, under the leading 
of Publius Sempronius , broke through Hannibal's Watches, tired for 
want of ſleep, and fighting reſolutely, and got about ten thouſand of them 


' to Caniſimm, but the five thouſand that ſtaid in the leſſer Camps, were 


the next day taken by Hannibal. The Conſul Zerentins, gathering toge- 
ther the relicks of the Army, and comforting them (ſad , and quite caſt - 
down as they were) in the beſt manner he could, and leaving the Com- 
mand of them to Scipio, Tribune of the Soldiers, went his way towards 


- Rome; Whither when this news was brought, great multitudes promiſcu- 


ouſly flocked to the Gates, lamenting their Friends, and calling them by 
name, and deploring their own misfortunes, as if the Enemy were al- 
ready come to ſeiſe upon themſelves ; Mothers with their Children ran 
up and down to the Temples, imploring the Gods , that at length they 
would by ſome means put a ſtop to all theſe Miſeries. The Magiſtrates 
likewiſe ſceing the City thus oppreſſed by the Divine Anger, endeavour- 
ed to appeaſe the Gods with Prayers and Sacrifices, beſeeching them to 
reſt ſatisfied with the paſt ſlaughter. The Senate ſent Q. Fabius (who 
likewiſe wrote a Hiſtory of theſe things) to-the Oracle at Del/phos to en- 
quire about the preſent ſtate of things, and manumitted eight thouſand 


ſlaves, ſtrong young men, freely given by their Maſters; gave Orders 
throughout 
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throughout the City, for preparing Bows and Shields, and Cl/audins Mar- 
cellus, who was about to fail into Sicily, changing their minds, they decreed 
to go againſt Haxnibal. He dividing his Fleet with Fxrins his Colleague, 
and ſending partof his Forces into S:c:/y, with the reſt conſiſting of Ci- 
tizens, Aſſociates and Slaves to the numbers of about ten thouſand Foot , 
and two thouſand Horſe went to 7heannm, that he might diſcover what 
Hannibal deſigned. But Hannibal permitted ſome of the Captives to go 
as Deputies to Rome, to lee if the Citizens would at his price redeem any 
of them, and three among all the reſt being choſen to this office, of whom 
Cn. Sempronius was Chief, taking no other pledge but their Oath to return, 
he let them go. Then the Neighbours of the Captives, ſtanding round 
about the place, offered with their own private Money to redeem. who- 
ever they had a kindneſs for, beſeeching the Senate to give rhem leave {6 
| todo, the people all weeping , and approving their morion ; ſome of the 
Senators were of the opinion, that atter ſo many Battels , the Common- 
wealth was not to ſuffer the loſs of ſo many men; and the Slaves were 
not to be preferred before Free-men : but others argued that ſuch indul- 
gence would accuſtom men to flight, who were rather to be taught how 
to overcome or die. Nor was it juſt that thoſe, who fled, ſhould experi- 
ence any of their Clemency or Mercy. After many Examples produced 
for and againſt it, the Senate at length forbid the Neighbours to re- 
deem the Captives, as judging whilit they were {till beſet with ſo many 
dangers, their preſent Clemency would be converted into future damage, 
and that though this at preſent ſeemed a doleful ſeverity, and inhumani- 
ty, yet it would turn to future advantage ; and indeed at that very time 
the ſtrange boldneſs of. this reſolution appeared dreadful to Hannibal 
himſelf. Wherefore Sempronixs, and the other two Captives, returned to 
the Enemy. Hannibal hereupon ſold ſome of the Priſoners, and com- 
manded others to be ſlain , of whoſe dead Bodies he made a Bridge , 
whereon his Army marched over the River ; ſuch of the Senate and No- 
bility, as he had in his Camp, he ſet Father againſt Child, and Brother a- 
gainlt Brother, compelling them to fight againtt each other tor a divertiſe- 
ment to his Africans ; in a word, he omitted no infulting cruelty that the 
pride of man could invent. 


Thence he turned his Arms to the waſting the Territories of the Ro- 
man Aſſociates, and brought the Engines againſt Pere/ia. The Petelians, 
though few in number, yet ſtout of heart, bravely reſiſted him, and the 
Women aſſiſting (who in courage yielded little to the Men) often fal- 
lying, and ſtoutly fighting burnt his Engines; but at length, being waſted 
by often skirmiſhes, and Famine creeping upon them, as ſoon as #/a- 
aibal had advice of it, he begirt the City with a circumvallation, and left 
Hanno to proſecute the Siege. The Townſmens miſeries increafing upon 
them, theythruſt out all the croud uſeleſs for War, between the Wall and 
Trench, looking on with ſtedfaſt countenances, whilſt Hanne cauſed them 
tobe ſlain, as envying their better manners of dying ; yet almoſt all the 
reſt fell not long after under the ſame fate; for being oppreſſed with ex- 
treme want, they made a ſally upon the Enemy, where atter having per- 
formed: many noble exploits, not caring to return to the City there to 
ſtarve, or wanting ſtrength through hunger, they were almoſt all ſlain , 
and Hanno polletled himlelf of the Town : ſome of the ſtrongeſt, who 
Fkere able ro flee, eſcaped, whom the Romans, when this War was end- 


ed, for their ſingular fidelity and good will towards them , and their in- 
: credible 
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credible Valour , cauſed to be diligently ſought out (being in all about 
eight hundred) and reſtored them to their Country. But when the Cel- 
tiberian Horſe, who were Auxiliaries in Hannibal's Army were obſerved 
to fight {toutly. The Roman Generals commanding in Spaiz, deſired of 
their Subjets a like number of ſuch Horſemen, whom they ſent into 7r4- 
ly to oppoſe the other. Theſe by reaſon of the neighbourhood of the 
Camps, found opportunities of free converſe, and every one invited his 
fellow Citizen or Country man, to come over to them ; whence it hap- 
pened that part of them fled over to the Romans, and other part ſlip'd 
away, ſo that Hannibal now thinking nothing fate, grew jealous of them , 
whilſt they on the other ſide grew no leſs jealous of the fall of the Car- 
thaginian Afﬀairs: yet in Arpis, a City of Apulia, built as fome ſay by 
Diomedes the Argive, one Daſias, reported to be deſcended from the v4 
Diomede , though but upon uncertain gounds , however no way worthy 
of ſo noble a Stock ; after that ſignal ſlaughter at Cane , revolted from 
the Romans to Hannibal, and drew his Country into the ſame defeQion ; 
but when, after Hannibal began to grow leſs ſnccefeful, coming privately 
to Rome; and being brought into the Senate, he offered as an amends for 
hisfault, to bring the City again under the Roman Power, he hardly 
eſcaped being ſlain by the Romans, but moſt certainly they preſently caſt 
him out of their City, ſo that now fearing both them and Hannibal, he 
wandred like a vagabond about the Country, whilt Hannibal burn'd his 
Wife and Children alive. The Api betrayed by others, were taken by 
Fabins Maximns, who ſlaying all the Carthaginians he found, placed there 
a Garriſon. But 7arentum, which was at the ſame time kept by a Roman 
Garriſon, was by this means betrayed to one Cononers. This man being 
much addiQted to Hunting, and uſually preſenting ſome of his Game to 
Funius , Goyernour of the Garriſon, began to grow very familiar with 
him ; but becauſe in a Country not free'from War , he pretended it much 
better for the taking more Game, to go out by night, he brought it to 
a Cuſtom, that what time of the night he pleaſed , the Gates were to be 
opened to him; then meeting with Hazzibal, and receiving Soldiers from 
him (ſome whereof he hid in a Wood, not far from the Town, others 
he commanded to follow him at a certain ſmall diſtance, and others car- 
ried with him clad -outwardly like Huntſmen , but underneath with 
Coats of Male and Swords) he came to the Gates, having ſent ſome be- 
fore, who carricd a huge Bore upon a Pole. The Gates being opened 
according to Cuſtom, thole that entred with him preſently ſlew the Guards, 
then thoſe that followed preſently ruſhed in , receiving with them their 
Companions that were in the Wood, then they all broke open the Gates, 
and let in PFannibal; he being entred, eaſily poſſeſſed himſelf of all the 
City; and granting Conditions to the Tarentines , ſet himſelf to the 
beſieging of the Cittadel, held out by the Romans. Thus was 7 arentum” 
betrayed by Cononens : but five thouſand Romans were ſtill in the Cit- 
tadel, and with them a good number of the Tarentines, and to theſe the 
Governour of 7ctapontum, brought half his Soldiers, and a great mul- 
titude of Darts, and all manner of Engines, with which they cafily drove 
Hannibal from the Wall : but he abounding in all thoſe things, brought 
up his Teſtudo's and Catapultas to the Towers, and ſhook ſome of them, 
and with Hooks faſtned to Ropes , pull'd down the Battlements, and 
laid the Wall naked. The Romans throwing down Stones broke they 
Engines, and with Nooſes pulled away the Hooks , and with frequent 
Sallics iſſuing out upon the Enemy, ſeldom returned without putting them 
to 
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to diſorder, and-doing good' execution.. - And when upon a clear day 4 
ſudden wind aroſe, the Romans laying hold upon the opportunity, whil(t 
ſome of: them frorfi'the' Wall threw Fire-brands, tied: about. with. Flax 
and Pitch upon the —_— Engines, / others made a {ally 'and put 
Fire rinder them! fo: that Fannibul C— to take it.by force,, drew 
Lines of Circumvaltation quite ronnd, fave:only towards the Sea, which 
was not to be donnie; 'fo leaving the care. of the Siege 'to Hmwmna, returned 
into Apis. The Portof the'Tarenitines-tooks towards the North, if a- 
ny fail'in by the JFbzns ; but they cut off the /ZF-mnus by Bridges, whicli 
when the Romans'held, they+eafjly had Corn brought to them by Sea , 
and 'hindred any from being brought to the Tarentines : ſo that the Ta- 
Tentines were reduced to extreme-want ; 'wherefore Hamibal at. his :re- 
turn, adviſed that digging through the:publick way, which leads from 
the Port towards the other Sea to the Southward, they ſhould make a- 
nother: /thmus, which being 'perforied;'the want of Corn was ſoon re- 
medied, and they with their Brigantines mueh incommoded the Roman 
Garriſon, who had no Fleet, eſpecially in a ſmooth Sea, intercepting all 
Proviſions brought to the Romans. The Romans therefore ſtrugling with 
the want of all neceſſities, the 7Þ»rini ſent them by night ſome Ships 
laden with Corn , accompainedwith ſome 7riremes , whom the Taren- 
tines, who now were all one witl»the Carthaginians, having notice of, laid 
wait for, and took with all their Corn and Men, but they ſending often 
about redeeming the: Captives , 'the Tarentines enticed their Depunes to 
Hannibals party, fo' Hannibal releaſed all the Thurini that were taken, who 
returning home againſt the will of the reft, opened their: Gates to Hamno , 
ſo the 7Thariniendeavouring to preſerve Zarextum for the Romans, molt 
imprudently fell themſelves under the Carthaginian power: The Garri- 
ſon that was in the-City, rctreated privately to Brunduſi»m. The Meta- 
pontines, after part of their Garriſon was drawn of to 7arentum, ſlaying 
thoſe few that remained, delivered themſelyes.up to Hannibal ; whoſe ex- 
ample, out of fear rather than good will, Heraclea, which is ſituate be- 
tween: Mectaporitum and 7 atentum. followed ; and. now Hnnibal's Aﬀairs 
appeared again very glorious. The year following, ſome Lucanians, who 
had fallen off from the Romans, Gracch+s chaſtiſed by War. But one F/ac- 
cs, a Lucanizn of that party, which yet ſtood for the Romans , a friend 
and hoſt to Gracchvus, proveda Traytor to him. This man perſwaded him 
to come to acertain place, where the Lucanian Pretors (who repenting 
their fault, deſired to be again received into the Roman friendſhip) would 
mutually give and receive their Faith, he not imagining any deceit in the 
matter, followed only with thirty Horſe : But when the Numidian Enemy _ 
roſe and encompaſſed him about , and F/accus joyned himſelf with them, 
Gracchus diſcovering the Treaſon, with many others leap'd from their 
Horſes, and bravely fighting in the midſt of his Enemies, was with all 
his men ſlain. Three only Hannibal could take alive, though he endea- 
voured all he could to make the Roman Proconſul his Priſoner ; whom 
though thus baſely overcome by treachery , yet admiring him for the ex- 
treme valour ſhowed at his death , he honoured with Funeral Rites, and 
ſent his bones to Rome. Thence marching into Apulia, made it his buſt- 
neſs to fetch in Corn from all parts. 


But when the Romans had determined to march towards Capna, —_ vir. 
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being ſent before by Hannibal, with a thouſand Foot, and as.many Horle, 
he unknown to the Enemy, got into the City ; day breaking, whea the 
Romans beheld many of them the Walls, and knew the matter, they 
forthwith drew off their Army from thence, and ſer themſelves torcaping 
all the Capuans,- andthe teſt of the 'Corn of Campaxi«, which the .Cam- 
panians being much troubled as, Hanwibel: feat them word he had Corn 
enough in Zpwlia, whither they might ſend for it,as often as they pleaſed ; 
they ſent not only their Men and Cattle, but even: their Wives and Chil 
dren to fetch in Corn, fearing no danger; in the journey ; Hannibal be- 
ing upon return out of Awe into Campania, and lying encamped near 

the River Mor, . not far from the Beneventines, whom only becauſe the 

continued faithful to the Roma hoy were afraid of ; but now. becau 
of Haxnibal's preſence they deſpiſed. But'it happened that about , the 
fame time Hennibal being called by Hanno among the Lucanians went thi- 
ther, leaving the moſt troubleſome part/of his Baggage in the Camp, near 
Beneventum , with an indifferent Guard, of which the Roman Generals 
(for they were two, Clandivs and Annius) having certain. advice, fell up- 
on the Campanians, that were gone to fetch Corn, and finding them a dif- 
armed and undiſciplined multitude, ſlew many, and gave their Corn to 
the Beneventines, then plundering Hannibal's Camp. took thenge all that 
he had there left. Then the two Roman Generals joyning together , 
whilſt Hazzibal ſtaid in Zucante, begirt Capua, with a; Trench and a Wall ; 
and drawing other Lines without, pitch'd their Camp bexween both, raiſing, 
Bulwarks both towards the City, and towards the Country, to. oppole the 
aſſaults of the Enemy : fo that the face of their Camp was like a great 
Town, incloſing a' little City, and the ſpace between their Lines. and the 
Town, being about rwo Furlongs like a Theater, where daily Combats 
were to be ſeen (the ſtouteſt men on both ſides continually challenging 
and provoking one another) among which, that of Claudius Atellus was 
very memorable, he was challenged by one 7 awreas, a Campanian, whom 
having overcome, the vanquiſhed fled towards the City : C/audius. pur- 
ſuing him to the very Walls, not being able to turn his Horſe, the Gate 
ſtanding to receive his Enemy, he was carried in, and running through 
the whole Town, got out at the other Gate, and came ſafe to his own 
party , a range ſucceſs of undefigned boldneſs. Hernibal without do- 
ing the buſineſs, which he was ſent for into Z4caniarreturned to Capuas, to 
undertake the defence of that City, which he knew for ſo many, and {o 
great things commodious for the Romans, wherefore he aſſaulted their 
Works : but when he could by no manner of means prevail to ſend in any 
ſupply of Men, or Proviſions into the Town, {for the Siege was ſo cloſe, 
that he could neither ſend in, nor get any intelligence out of the City) he 
with all his Army marched direQly towards Rome, moved thereunto, be- 
cauſe he heard that Famine was 1n the City, and out of hopes, either to 
draw the Romans from the Siege of Cepsa, or aQ ſomething greater 
than the relief of that place. Wherefore continuing his March with a 
eat confluence of Warlike People ( wherefore ſome perſwaded them- 
elves, that for want of ſtrength, they would not ſo much as ſtop his paſl- 
ſage ; others thought they ſhould not ſo much as fight for it) he came and 
encamped by the River ez within thirty Furlongs of the City. Never 
was Rome ſtruck with ſuch Fear and Tumult : They wanted all manner of 
Forces (thoſe they had being in Campania) and unexpeRedly a mighty 
Army was coming towards them, led by a General, whoſe Valor and For- 
tune 
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tune made him unconquerablez yet with ſuch Forces as they had, who 
were able to bear Arms, they ſet Guards at the Gates : The Old Men 
leaped up on the Walls, *and the Women and Children brought Darts 
and Stones, great multitudes flocked to them out of the Country, the 
whole City rung with Howlings, Lamentations, Prayers, and mutual 
Exhortations, ſame going out of the City broke. down the Bride that was 
over the Zien. The Romans had built a very little Town among the ef qus 
and called it A/ba, after the name of their Metropolis or mother City, but 
in Proceſs of time whether by lengthning or corrupting. the word, or to 
diſtinguiſh them from the A/bans, they. were called 4benies,; two thou- 
{and of theſe coming to participate in the danger of Rome were preſently 
armed, and placed at the guard of the Gates. So much faith and kind- 
neſs at that time one only Colony among ſo many ſhowed towards the 
Romans, imitating the Example of the Plateans,who with a ſmall Number 
joyned with the Athenians at the fight at JZararhon, that by united force 
they might repulſe the preſent danger. The Roman General Annins 
ſftay'd at Capua not doubting to reduce that City, the other- Claudius 
Flaccus by another way, with incredible expedition came and. pitcht his 
Camp oppolite to Hannibal on the other fide of the Lnievw. Who when 
Hannibal ſaw the bridge broken down, and found Claudivs encamped on 
the other ſide, he reſolved to march round by the ſprings of the River, 
and Claudirs likewiſe thereupon removed his Camp. Here Hannibal 
made uſe of his wonted ſtratagems he left ſome Horle, who when the 
Armies were retired, Fording the River waſted the Roman Territory, and 
when they had terrifed the City, according to orders returned to Hanni- 
bal. When he had got round the ſprings, 'tis reported that he came by 
night with three ſpies to the City not far diſtant,and privately taking a view 
oftha ſite of it, obſerved the great fear and ſolitude withirt the walls, yer 
after all this he returned to Capua, whether ſome God or any other acci- 
dent at that time averted him, whether he dreaded the Valor and Fortune 
of the City, or whether ( as he uſed often to ſay to his Friends exhorting 
him to the Conqueſt of it) that he would notruine it, leaſt when that was 
done the Carthaginians ſhould take from him the Command, and reduce 
him to the quality of a private Man for as for the Claudian Army it was 
no way to be compared with Harnibal”s. Yet Claudius at Hannibal's re- 
turn followed him at the heels, thinking he did enough if he hindred him 
from Forraging, and: took care that by Ambuſhes he did not damnikte 


him, 


Yet Hannibal in a dark and moonleſs night having diſcovered the place ym 
whither Claudius Army tended, built indeed no wall, but throwing up a 
trench, and leaving ſome intervals for Gates, and laſtly raiſing a Rampire 
(which might ſerve inſtead of a Wall) oppoſite to it, there continued 
himſelf, and ſending his Horſe to a certain eminence fortified by Nature 
charged them there to ſtand quiet, and not move from the place till the 
Romans ſhould poſſeſs themſelves of that place he hoped they would be- 
lieve to be void. Then he gave Command to his Indians that getting upon 
their Elephants, they ſhould by any means between the intervals or over 
the Rampire get into Claudius Camp. At a little diſtance from thele he 
commanded ſome Trumpets and Cornets to follow, with Orders as they 


entred to make the greateſt noiſe they could poſſible, that their ror 
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might ſeem the greater ; ſending along with them ſome that could ſpeak 
the Latine Tongue, who were to call out aloud to the Soldiers by Clandius 
Orders to deſert their Tents, and eſcape to the next hill. Thus ftratagem 
of HannibaPs facceeded at firit to his mind, and according as he had de- 
fiened it, for Elephants trod down the Rampire, and the Trumpets fol- 
lowed them, whoſe noiſe filling the ears of the Roman.Soldiers ſtarting 
out of their beds in a dark night, and ſounexpeCtedly, ſtruck a mighty 
terror into them. Beſides hearing in the Latine Tongue, Command g1- 
ven about poſſeſſing the other Hill ; they already addreſſed themſelves to 
flight. But Claudius to whom all Hannibal*s devices (as full of deceit and 
treachery ) were ſuſpeQted, immediately out of his own prudence, or by 
inſtin& from fome God, or elſe being by ſome Captive informed of the 
whole proje&, diſpatched away the Military Tribunes into the way leading 
to the hill , to ſtop ſuch as ruſhed out, and tell them, that thole Orders 
were Prcctzjmed not by their Generals Command, but by Harnibal*s, and 
therewithal himſelf drawing firſt ſtrong guards to the Rampire, to repulſe 
the Enemy if perhaps any ailault ſhould be made, ran through the tents, 
crying out, that there was no danger, that only a few were broke in with 
the Elephants, whoſe ſmall Number indeed when it appeared (for by this 
time by Claudius command Torches were lighted, and fires blown up ) 
the Romans fear was turned into anger, and falling upon them being bur 
light armed men they eaſily ſlew them. As for the Elephants there wan- 
ting room to receive them, they ran confuſedly among the Tents and 
Huts, and no Darts ( becauſe of the narrownels of the place and the vaſt- 
neſs of their bodies being thrown in vain) they were every where wound- 
ed till with anguiſh they grew ſo enraged, that tumbling down and tread- 
ing under fooggtheir riders ( tor they could not govern nor turn them upon 
the Enemy ) with rage and horrid yellings they broke out of the Camp. 
Thus Clandins Flaccus by ſtedfaſt courage and diligence circumvented 


| Hanzibal in an anexpected ſtratagem, and by defeating him of his pur- 


poſe both overcame him, and by his prudence preſerved his trembling 
Army. Hannibal failing in this enterpriſe drew his forces into Zxcania to 
their Winter quarters, where this fierce man never before accuſtomed to 
delights gave himſelf over to Luſt and Luxury. By which means by de- 
grees, and not long after he brought a ſtrange change upon all his aftairs. 
Claudius returned to his Colleague toCapua, and now both of them ſtrove 
their utmoſt to reduce this Town, hoping to force it whilſt Hannibal lay 
quict in his Winter-quarters. The Campanians in want of all things ( for 
nothing could be brought them from abroad) and ready to periſh for 
hunger yielded themſelves up to the Roman Generals. * And with them- 
ſelves Hazno and Boſtar, who commanded the Carthaginian Garriſon 
with all their Soldiers, and the Romans placing a Garriſon in the City, cut 
off the hands of all the Fugitives they there tound, the Africaz Nobility 
they ſent to Rome, the reſt they ſold. Then turning upon the Campanians, 
the Authors of the Defection they puniſhed with death, the reſt only with 
fines upon their Lands. The Country of Campania, becauſe a Champian, 
1s very Fertile. Capus thus reſtored to the Romans, the Carthaginians 
were deprived of a very conſiderable place for the conveniency of their af- 
fairs in /taty. 
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Among the Brutians (who are a part of 7a/y) a Man of the City of IX; 
Siſia, a Man addicted to Hunting, and accuſtomed to bring part of his 
ame to the Governor of the Punick garriſon had ſo wrought himſelf into 
bh friendſtip, that he was in a manner his Conſort in Command, who 
grieved in mund to ſee the Soldiers inſolencies and abuſes of his Country 
men, made a contract with the Roman General, to which they both 
pledged their Faiths, and by degrees brought into the Cittadel as Priſoners 
mary Roman Soldiers, whoſe Arms himſelf fieſed on as his ſpoils; when 
he thought his Number ſufficient, he looſed their Bonds, - and arming 
them, overpowring the Punick Garriſon, brought in a Roman; but not 
long after Hannibal paſſing that way, the Garriſon affrighted fled to Rheg#- 
»is, the Zifiate delivered themſelves to Haxnibal, who burning the chiefs of 
the Revolts, placed there another garriſon. At Salatia in Lpulia, which 
was then under the Punick power, there were two kinſmen, who both for 
their Riches and P_ well be eſteemed Princes,but between whom 
there was perpetual diſcord. Daſins favored the Carthaginian,and Blaſs+s 
the Roman affairs. As long as Haxnibal was proſperous Blaſins lay ſtill, 
when the Roman Power by recovery of moſt part of it's Empire began 
to revive, Blaſius had the confidence to move his Enemy, at leaſt tocon- 
ſent with him for the ſafety of his Countrey, leſt if the Romans ſhould 
take the place by ſtorm, he ſhould become engaged inan 1rrecoverable 
misfortune. Daſius diſſembling a conſent betray'd the matter to Hannibal, 
Hannibal was Arbitrator and Judge, Daſins the accuſer. Blaſins being 
guilty had only this one thing to fay in his defence, that out of private 
enmity, he laid falſe crimes to his charge, and indeed the knowledge that 
his accuſer had long been his enemy, and bore him a ſecret grudge, procu- 
red him the more freedome to argue in his own defence. Hannibal nei- 
ther contemning the thing, nor giving too much Credit to an Enemy, 
Commanded them both to withdraw, as if he would conſider of it by him- 
ſelf; But the place as they went out being very narrow, and none being 
nigh enough to bear witneſs, Baſis thus whipped Daſius. And will not 
704 good man yet ſave your Country, Daſius cryiag out immediately, re- 
atsit to Hannibal, upon which Blaſzus making his complaint, Now, ow 
(faid he) there is nc man but will believe ſnares laid for my life by the cun- 
ning of my Fnemy, but this trick of his if 1 before lay under any rs will 
perfectly clear me of it, for who pray that is not mad would truſt ſuch a thing to 
an Enemy ? But you may objett, it may be at firſt Twas deceived in him, but 1 
beſeech you what man that is brought to his Tryal, and denying the Fatt before 
the Tribunal in the hearing of many, his _ preſent who may reveal it will 
afreſh communicate ſuch 4 thing to him, who has already ſhewed his mind to be- 
tray him? But if he were a faithful friend indeed what help could he bring to 
me towar4s the ſafety of his Country? or why ſhould 7 implore his help who - 
has no power to give any? Theſe words Blaſius pronounced aloud, and as I 
believe foreſceing the event, and then making way to whiſper Daſivs in 
the ear, told him that he would lefſen his future Credit and Authority, 
and ſo work Hannibal, that he ſhould not believe any crime he objetted 
againſt him. Nor did B/aſczs after he was diſmiſſed forbear to ply his ad- 
verſary in this manner, as a man whom now he contemned, having taken 
off all belief of what he ſaid. Therefore Daſ#us at length feigned himſelf 
moved by his ſolicitations with intent toget from him all the manner how 
he had formed hisdeſign which he nothing demurring upon ; 7 will ſaid 
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he, go to the Roman Camp ( which the other knew to be then very remote ) 
and thence receiving ſome forces from the Pretor, who is my very good friend, 
bring them hither. Thou ſhalt work for me here and ſtay to keep the City, and 
having thus ſaid preſently without Daſius being privy to it he went from 
the City direQtly tro Rome, and not to the Camp, where leaving his Sort 
for Hoſtage, and receiving from the Senate a thouſand Horſe, makes a 
ſpeedy return, already in his mind preſaging the event. Daſius for ſome 
days after not ſeeing his adverſary, ſtrait way conjectured that having 
now his word, he was gone to pertett the bulinels, and whitſt he ntedi- 
tated upon the great diſtance he was to find the Camp av, {lowly and ſe- 
curely he goes to Hannibal not doubting but to return time enough to be 
there before the other. And being come to the ſpeech of Hannibal, Now, 


\ aid he, whilſt he is bringing an Armed Power into the City, T will in the 


very Action deliver Blaſius into thy hands, and fo telling the whole matter 
and receiving ſome Soldiers from FHznibal, he flies towards his Country 
which he imagined B/aſins could not yet be come nigh to. But he having 
already ſlain the Punick Garriſon which was but {mall, took diligent care 
thatnone ſhould go out of the City, and ſhutting all the reſt of the Gates, 
left that only open by which Daſius was to return, he likewiſe to avoid all 
ſuſpicion left the Walls every where naked; but the way within was {o 
broken, and block't up with Ditches, that there was no way of breaking 
out. Daſivs coming and finding the Gates open, rejoycing, and thinking 
he was got thither betore his Enemy, entred the City triumphing, but 
heand all that came in with him being incloſed, and becauſe of the Ditches,. 
having no way of retreat Baſins eaſily flew them, except only a few that 
leaping over the Walls elcaped. So Blaſezscatching Daſis in the ſnare at 
laſt overcame him. 


Now whilſt Fulvias the Roman Conſul beſieged FHerdonia, Hannibal un- 
knownto him pitcht his Camp cloſe by him, putting out ( the better to lie 
hid) all fires, and Commanding a ftri&t ſilence through all the Camp. 
And the morning hapning likewiſe to bevery cloudy, he ſent before ſome 
Horſe to provoke the Romans, they indeed with ſome trembling at firſt 
(as being raiſed out of their beds) but ſoon with better confidence ( be- 
cauſe they believed them only a few pickt up here and there ) repulſed the 
Enemy, but Harnibal fetching a Compaſs about the other part of the 
Town, that he might take a view of it, and put the Townſmen in hopes, 
at length whether becauſe they had ſpied him, or elſe by chance falls in 
upon the Romans and incloſes them. Then ſet upon on both ſides they 


ruſh'd on in diſorder, ſo that the Conſul Fulvins with eight thouſand men 


were ſlain, the reſt making a ſpeedy retreat withina Trench before their 
Camp, and bravely tighting preſerved both that and their Tents from be- 
ing taken by Hazxibal. After this whilſt the Romans waſted the lands of 
the Apulians, becauſe they had revolted, Fannibal did the like to the 
Campanians who were all butthe Zre{/ari returned to the Romans obe- 
dience whom (becauſe they ſhould not be vexed with the Wars of the 
Brutii, Tucanians and Apulians) he brought to Zhurium, and the Ro- 
mans ſent the Exiles of Vuceria to inhabit Atte{{a, and with their Army in- 
teſting Harnnibals aſſociates, came to Antonia which they took, and laid waſt 
all the Brutians Fields,and at the ſame time beſieged 7 arentum by Sea and 
Land, which then was kept by a Punick Garriſon under Carpalo the Go- 
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vernor who,becauſe the Carthaginiaps were few, had taken the Brutians 
into aſſociation, with him ; the. Commander of whoſe Forces loved. a 


Wench, whole brother was a Soldier among the Romans , who by his | 


ſiſters means wrought the Brutian officer to betray that part of the Wall 
he had. the Charge of , ſo. the Romans recovered 7arentum a Town very 
convenient for them both.to. Sea and Landward. Hanniba{ made all the. 
haſt he could to 7 arextxp, but on his march having certain intelligence of 
it's being. taken, being much, troubled he retreated to Zharinm, from 
whence he went to Penuſuurm, where Claudins, Marcellus who bad ſubdued 
Sicily, now the fifth time Conſul , and 7. Er:fpeuns had their Camp : yet 
they forbore fighting. But Marcellvs by chance eſpying a party of Nu- 
midians, going out upon the ſpoil, and thinking them but few , with 
three hundred Horſe ſecurely charged them, being a man of a daxing 
courage, ang in all dangers too raſhly forward, but when the Africans 
coming 1n from all parts fell upon him, the Rear of the Romans firlt began 
to fly, but 1arceus who ſtill thought they followed him, fought valiantly 
till ftruck through with a Dart he fell; his body being brought to Hanvihal 
when he ſaw. is wounded on all fides, he comment as a Soldier, but 
much condemned him as a General, but taking off his Ring, he Magnih- 
cently burnt it, and {ent the bones to his Son into the Camp. And then 
before the fame of his death ſhould ſpread too far, being deadly mad with 
the Salatians he diſpatched away a Roman fugitive to Sa/atie with letters 
ſealed with 4Zarceles Ring, ſignifying that Marceles with his Army, was 
coming thither, and commanding them to open their Gates. The Citi- 


zens having a little before received letters from Criſþinas ( for he ſent to 


all the Cities Meſſengers to acquaint them that Hannibal had got Marcel- 
| lus Ring) left if they ſtayd the meſſenger any time they ſhould betray 
their own Counſels, ſent himi away with promiſe to obey the Commands. 
Mean while arming and diſpoſing themſelves upon the Walls, they ex- 
peCted the iſſue of the deceit, Hannibal coming with his Numidians weaz- 
ing Roman Arms, the Port-cullis being drawn up, and the Gate opened, 


they with great joy and Alacrity received them, as if it had beeri Mar- 


cellus, but when as many were come in as they thought they were hand- 
ſomely able to deal with, they let fall the Port-cullis, and flew all thoſe 
were got within the City: Hannibal thus fruſtrated of his hopes at Salatia 
Tetreared. 


Whilſt theſe things were doing, -4arsbas! brother to Hannibal had 
brought into /taly that mercenary Army leavyed by him in Spai», being 
- in his march kindly received by the Gauls, and in two months paſſing the 
Alpes ( before laid open by Hazzjbal, and which he very hardly effe&ed 
in fix) he falls down into Hetruria with thirty eight thouſand Foot, eight 
thouſand Horſe, and fifteen Elephants , thence he wrote letters to his bro- 
ther of his coming, which being intercepted by the Romans, who thereby 
underſtood his ſtrength, Sa/zzator and Nero gathering together all the Force 
they could make, met with him at Sexe, he who did not yet deſign fight- 
iag, but to joyn asſoon as he could with his brother by night, femoves his 
Camp, and wandring through marſhy places, and along the Banks of 
Rivers that were not tordable, made no great progreſs. At the break of 
day the Romans having diſcovered them, and following hard upon them 
ryred with labor and watching, many Centuries being drawn up together 
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in 2 body, and coming, up with them, ' fell all at once upon Aldrubat's 


Army, and taking many alive, routed 'hjs whole Army (which had it been 
joyned with Hanibal would have made him appear 'invincible) thereby 


freeing /taly' from an unexpreſſible fear and terror. And *tis my Judg- 


ment that Proyidence thought fit to gtve the Romansthis victory by way of 
reprizal for the loſs ſuſtained at Carre, for this 'was equal and parallel to' 
that both in the death of the Commander, and theutter ruine of the whole 
Army. It hapned likewiſe-that in both'many Captives were taken, and 
the next Morning the Conquerors in both became Maſters of the ſpoil of 
the vanquiſhed Camp. Of ſuch various fortune; ſometimes adverſe and 
ſometimes proſperous, did the Romans now make experience; The Cel- 


_ tiberians who eſcaped fromthe ſlaughter, returned ſome of tliem to their 


XII. 


own Country, and ſome got 'to Hannibal, who not” alittle tormented for 


this loſs of his brother , and ſo great an Army, through too much haſt 
and ignorance of'the ways, lighting all the reft that in full fourteert 
years he had with vaſt labours been getting in 74ly, retreated among 
the Bratians,. who. were the only people that continued in affociation 
with him, and there quietly expeQted 'new recruits from Carthage. 
And the Carthaginians did {end him an hundred Ships laden with Corn; 
and ſupplies of Men and Mony, which being conveyed by three hundred 
Triremes , the Prator of S$4rdinia {et upon with his Gallies, and ſinking 
ſixty;the reſt por back to Carthage ; From hence the penury of all things 
in Hennibals Camp much'increaſed, but ' eſpecially the deſpair of get- 
ting any help from Carthage ; And to all theſe misfortunes this was 
annexed that 4/429, who was ſent into Gaul and Ziguria to hire Soldiers, 
ſent no aid,but lay idle expeCting the Event of things. Wherefore Harni- 
bal plainly foreſeceing that he could not long continue in thoſe parts, began 


to contemn the Brutians themſelves, as men that would ere long beftran- . 


pers tohim, and'to oppreſs them with heavier taxes, ſeveral towns fortified 
by nature as if they praCtiſed a revolt he forced to remove into the plain, 
and many perſons whoſe Eſtates he hada deſire to fieſe upon he condemned 
upon falſe accuſations. 


In the mean” time there entred into the Conſulate Zicinins Craſ- 
ſus and P. Scipio, famous for his Conqueſts in Spair. me went 
into Apulia againſt Hannibal. Scipio adviled the people that FHar- 
mibal and the Carthaginians, could not poſſibly be driven out of 
/taly, till an Army were tranſported into Africa, and they ter- 
rified with Domeſtick danger. And afſiduouſly inſiſtmng upon it, 
and daily urging them all -to it, he at length got Africa decreed 
for his province. Then without any delay traſporting his Army into 
Sicily, when he had ſpent a little time in Rendevouzing and Ex- 
crciſing his Soldiers, he was firſt- carried to Zyvcriſe a City of ta- 
ly (where Hannibal had placed a Punick Garriſon) whom having 
overpowred , leaving Pleminius as his Lieutenant in that City, he 
paſſed over into Africa, but Pleminivs forbore not to treat the Lo- 
crians with all manner of villanous and contumelious uſage and cru- 
elty, infomuch that he rob'd the very Temple of Proſerpine. 
Wherefore the Romans for theſe horrible dealings with their 
Friends and Kindred put him to death in Priſon, and confifca- 


ting his goods delivered them to the Locrians to be lard up in 
the 
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the Treaſures of the Goddeſs, and of the Mony takeri away by $45 
eriledge they recovered as much as they could, and what remained 
it pleaſed - Eon to ſupply out of the publick Exchequet. At the 
{ame time Craſſus drew away from Hannibal's party; Conſentia 
great City of the Brutians* and imnany other Towns; but When at 
Rom, the diſmal prodigies had filled the minds of men with fiiper- 
ſition, the Decemvirs cormanded to bririg the. Sibyls Books re- 
_ Liting that few days before in Peſſinuntinm a oy of Phrygia, where 

the Mother of the” Gods is Worſhipped , ſomething was fallen from 
heaven which ſhould be btought to Rome, and not long after the 
news of its falling came, and the image .of the Goddeſs was 
brought to XKome, ,and on the ſame day that it happened to cothe 
thither was celebrated the Feaſt of the Mother of the Gods. There 
is a report that the Ship which brought it ſtruck upori a Shoal in 
the River 7ber, and that when by no means poſſible it could be 
removed, the Southlayers forctold that it would follow, if drawn by 
a woman that was pure and chaſt from any ſtrange bed. Claudia 
Qzintia ſuſpeted but not guilty of Adultery (but her too looſe and 
free way of living had got her that ill report) firſt earneſtly cal- 
ling upon the Goddeſs to witneſs -her inrtocency of that crime, and 
then tying her Girdle to the Ship was followed by the Goddeſs. 
So Claudiz from an evil fame which ſhe before lay under, got a 
moſt glorious name. But before this exploit of Claudia's, the Romans 
admoniſhed by the Sibyls books, that by the beſt man of all the 
City they ſhould ſend for the image out of Phryzia, preſently ſent 
thither a man judged to be the beſt of thoſe tires, Scipio Surna- 
med Maſica Son of Cz. Scipio who died General in Spaiz, and Cou- 
ſin Germain to that Sczpijo , who abating the Carthaginian pride 
firſt bore the Surname of {frican. Thus was the Goddeſs brought 
to Rome by the beſt of Men and Women. But when the Brutians 
had intelligence that the Carthaginians in 4frica had in ſeveral 
Battels been defeated by Scipio, they ſeemed to be at ſtrife who 
firt ſhould deſert Honnilat and ſome of them ſlew the Purick Gar- 
riſons, and others thruſt them out of their Cities. Thoſe whio could 
do neither, privately ſent Deputies to ome, to declare their good 
Will, though they wanted Power. Hannibal came with his Ar- 
my to Petelia, which City was given by him to the Brutians af- 
ter having expelled the former inhabitants. When therefore he 
expoſtulated with them that they had ſent Deputies to Kome , and 
they earneſtly denied it, he ſeemed to believe them , but that he 
might prevert any occaſion of ſuſpicion, he gave up their Great 
Men ſeparately into the keeping of his Numidians, and difarm- 
ing the Citizens gave their Arms to the Slaves, and to them 
- committed the Charge of the City. Nor did he deal lefs ſe- 
yerely with other Cities to which he went in progreſs, for the 7h«- 
rini's goods he exhibited to his Soldiers Rapine, and beſides three 
thouſand Citizens whom he knew great lovers of the Carthaginians, 
and five hundred Country people he carried away, and leaving the City 
under the guard of rhe Prefidionary Soldiers, brought them all to Croroza, 
which becauſe of it's conyenient Situation, he chote both for kis Granary 
and Seat of War, 
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But when by. his Citizens (who to haſten him ſent for him 4- 
drubal their Adifiiral ) * he was ſent for to come home, and bringre- 
lief to his Country then in danger by S:5pio's. many viQories, he grie- 
voully complained of the Carthaginians, who: had always been ingrate- 
ful and perfidious to their Generals, as he had ſufficiently and &or a 
long time experienced, and becauſe he had given the firit beginning 
to this War in Spain, he began to be apprehenſive of himſelf ; Yer 
he refolved ſince *twas fit he obeyed to go, and forthwith cauſed a 
great Number of Ships to be built, 7aly furniſhing him abundantly 
with all Materials; But before his departure he expoſed all the Al- 
ſociate, and ſubjeted Cities, whom now he looked upon-as Enemies 
to the Spoil and Plunder of his Army, that thereby enriching 
them, he might by their kindneſs be ſecure from his Citizens Ca- 
tumnies. Yer aſhamed himſelf, againſt Faith and Equity, to wrong, in 
this manner the Aſſociates, he ſent Aſarabal the Admiral under a 
feigned pretence of viſiting the Garriſons to do it, , who going into 
every City and Commanding the Citizens and their Slaves to pack 
up what they could carry, and march cl{ewhere, he gave all that 
remained up to be plundered; Which uſage being divulged, many 
before A/drnbal came to them, roſe in Arms againſt the Garriſon 
Soldiers, and with various fortune, ſometimes the Townſmen, ſome- 
times the Soldiers had the better, hence followed mighty ſlaughters, with 
the Rapes of Matrons, and Virgins, and other villanies uſually committed 
at the Sack of Towns. As for thoſe Italian Soldiers who had deſerved well 
under him. Haznibal knowing them to be ſtout and well excerciſed Men, 
with magnificent promiſes tried to draw them over with him into 4rica. 
Such as for any villanies committed were afraid to return into their own 
Country condemning themſelves to voluntary baniſhment ; followed him, 
but thoſe who had no guilt upon their conſciences refuſed to go. Thoſe 
therefore who choſe rather to ſtay, then go, having commanded to a{- 
{emble all in one place (as if he either deſigned to ſpeak to them or to 
reward them for paſt ſervices or command them ſomewhat for the future) 
he encompaſſed with his Army, and commanded his men to chuſe our 
among them as many as they lifted for Slaves. Some there were that choſe, 
others were aſhamed to take into ſuch baſe ſervitude, thoſe who as fel- 
low Soldiers had done ſo many brave things with them. Thoſe that re- 
mained that they might never be uſeful to the Romans he cauſed to be 
thruſt through with Darts: Likewiſe of four thouſand Horſes and Oxen, 
no ſmall Number, he cauſed the throats tobe cut, becauſe he had not the 
Conveniency to carry them into Africa. After which embarking his 
Army _—_ only a few for a ſhow of a Garriſon in the Country of the 
Brutians he ſtay'd only for a wind ; but the Petelini and other Italians 
riſing upon them at their departure ſlew ſome and ſo retreated. Thus 
Hannibal returning to Africa left Ztaly, which for ſixteen whole years he 
had waſted, and by a thouſand miſerics often reduced the deſolate in- 
habitantste the laſt Extremities, treating the Roman SubjeQts and Aſſoci- 
ates with all contumelious Cruelty, and for thoſe whoſe ſervice, not ſo 
much out of good will as neceſſity, he had formerly made uſe of, now 
they could yield him no more help or advantage, he treated them likewiſe 
as Enemies. Hannibal being gone, the Senate pardoned all thoſe 7alian 
people had revolted to the Carthaginians, granting a perfect aCt of Obli- 
Vion 
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vion for all things paſt. But the Brutians becauſe they had continued his 
ready Afociates to the laſt, they condemned in part of their Land, and 
took away all their Arms if they had any left after Hannibal”s plundring 
them. All Service in the Militia (as people who had loſt their right of 
Freedom) was likewiſe forbidden them, and when- the Roman Con- 
ſuls went into the Provinces to overſee any publick works, they Com- 
manded them to follow them like Servants. This was the Concluſion of 
Fannibal*s Expedition into 7taly in the two and fiftieth year of the 
Panick Wars. 


The end of the Eighth Book, of the Roman Wars 
with Hannibal. 
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In Five BOOKS. 
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Book LI 


The Argumenrof this Book. 


— 


I. Short Recital of the ſeveral Diſſ, entions and Civil Wars of the Ro- 
[ \ mans, and the diviſion of this Hiſtory. II. Gracchus _ ts paſ- 
ſing the Law about Lands, wherein all the people are concerned ; ſome for 
theLaw, and ſorze againſt it. Ill. It is at laſt paſſed. TV. Gracdlnis there- 
upon ts flain. V. Flaccus; Carbo, and young Gracchus would notwiths 
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ſtanding put inexecution : SCIp10 the African oppoſes it, and is found dead. 
VI. Zobng Gracchus and Flattus purſue their enferpriſe, &1d declaring 
againſt the Senate , /afe at lenf{h ſlain. * VII. The Sor of Apu- 
leius 2nd Glaucia againſt Metellus, who 7s baniſped. VIIL Apuleius ard 
Glaucia ſlain, and Metellus recalled from Exile. IX. The beginning of the 
Har againſt the Allies, and the death of Draſus. X. The Tyranny 
of the Roman Knights ,. occaſioned by the Revolt of the Roman, Allis , 
whe at firſt proſper in their Attempts. MI. The- Romans Aue 
- them, ind put an end to the War. XIL. Sedition. of Uſurtts Mithin 
the City. XII. The beginning of the War betwixt Marius and Sylla ; and 
the entrance of Sylla and Q. Pompey Conjuls, in Arms into the City, XIV, 
Orders impoſed by the Conſuls in the City: the acath of Sulpitius.: flight of 
Marius, azd death of Q. Pompey. XV. Cuma beinaCan/al ſtrivegz0 pa 
a Law in favour of the new Citizens, but is driven from the City, and fepo ed 
from his Conſulate, whom Merula ſucceeds. XVI. Cinnd and Marittyþeſfrege 
the City. XVII. They enter it, and make a dreadful Slaughter.  XVWIL Syl- 
la after his Viftory over Mithridates, returns towards Italy, writes to the Se- 
nate; an Accommodation is debated; and Cinna preparing for War is ſlain. 
XIX. Sylla arrives at Brunduſium, wakes his preparations, as the Conſuls 
dolikewiſe. XX. Many Y ittories of Sylla's, who comes to Rome, where he 
is well received.”, XXL Sylla 4e41n takes the Field, continues his Vidtories, 
and at laſt beins Maſter of Rome, after #he taking of Przneſte and Norba, 
HVar ceaſes in Italy. XXII. The cruelty exerciſed by Sylla over his Enemies 
in the City. XXII. He makes himſelf perpetual Dittator, and reigns like a 
Tyrant. XXIV. He lays down the Dittatorſyip, retires into the Country, his 
Death and Funerals, XXV. The War of Sertorius, his and Pexperma's 
death. XXVI. The War of Spartacus. 


He Roman People often fell into Diſſentions with the Senate, 
upon the account of the Publication of Laws, the Abolition 
of Debts, the Diviſion of Lands, and the Eletion of Ma- 
giſtrates, but yet they came not to Blows; for theſe Difte- 
rences were decided by the ways of Juſtice, becauſe both 

Orders bore to each other a mutual reipe&t; ſo that though the people of- 

ten ſaw themſelves already. armed againſt ſome Foreign Enemy, yet they 

abuſed not that power to make any Sedition. And then when they drew 
up tothe * Mount, which therefore is called Sacred, they reſtrained them- 

{elves from committing any extraordinary violence, contenting themſelves 

only to create ſor the maintenance of their Rights a new Magiſtrate, 

whom they called Tribune of the people. _ The creation of this Office was 
deſigned only to counrerpoiſe the Power of the Conſuls, whoſe EleQion 
then degended only on the Senates, and to keep them from exerciſing the 
whole authority in the Adminiſtration of their Republique : yet this bred 
abundance of Hate and Quarrels amonſt theſe Magiſtrates, the one ſeeing 
themſelves ſupported by the Senate, and the other by the favour of the 
people; and each party thought themſelves robbed of that which was ad- 
ded to the other. Theſe ſame Contentions were the cauſe that Marrs 
Coriolanns, being condemn'd wirhout any deſert of his, went into Baniſh- 
ment among the Zo!fces, and ſoon after made War upon his Country , and 
this was the firſt Civil Diviſion wherein Arms were made uſe of, and which 
only began by a Fugitive : yet after this they never bore Arms in the Af- 
ſembliess nor beganany Maſſacre of their Fellow Citizens, till ſuch time 
as 7iberins Gracchus raiſed a Sedition, wherein he periſhed, and _— 
ome 
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ſome others, who being fled to the Capitol, were ſlain near the Temple, 
But after this Sacrilege, the Seditions were almoſt continual ; the people 
mutinying upon the leaſt occaſion, the Aſſaſſins ran up and down the Ci- 
ty, ſometimes on the one ſide, and ſometimes on the other, Perſons of 


Quality were ſlain, either in ſome Temple, or in the Aſſembly, or in the 


Palace, and that by order of the Tribunes, Prztors, Conſuls, or other Su- 
rior Powers ; inſomuch that theſe Reciprocal Offences increaſed by little 
and little the contempt of Juſtice and the Laws. This infeQtion at laſt 
ſpreading it ſelf through all parts, open Conſpiracies were made againſt 
the Common-wealth, great Armies brought into the Field, ſometimes thoſe 
had been baniſhed and condemned, attempting ſome Novelties, and ſome- 
times the principal men of the City fighting among themſelves, as well 
without as within for the Government of the State. There were likewiſe 
ſome powerful and ambitious Citizens who aſpired to the Government, ei- 
ther by keeping the Command of Armies entruſted to them by the people, 
or levying, freſh Soldiers by their ownauthority, to defend themſelves, as 
they {2d againſt their Enemies : but under pretence of making War a- 
ainſt their Enemies, they made War againſt their Country, each party 
Rriviog who ſhould firſt ſeiſe upon the City ; ſo that whilſt they treated 
each other as Enemies, all places were filled with Aſaſſinations, Proſcri- 
ptions, Baniſhments, Executions and Tortures. In ſhort, there was no 
cruelty left uncommitted, eſpecially then when about fifty years after the 
death of Gracchus, one of the FaQ'ions driving away one miſchief with a- 
nother, became abſolute Maſter of the Common-wealth, and for ſome time 
governed it alone under the Title of Dictator, a certain Magiſtrate-among 
the Romans whom they never created but in extreme danger, for ſix 
Months only, and whoſe uſe ſeemed to be aboliſhed when $//2 obtained 
that Dignity by force. Nevertheleſs, though all men believed that he was 
created DiQator to perpetuity, yet having glutted himſelf, as one may ſay, 
with power,he depoſed himſelf; and certainly he was the firſt ( at leaſt that 
ever I could gain knowledge of ) that was ſo bold as tochange a Tyranny 
for a private lf. He added to this aQtion a diſcourle no leſs worthy of me- 
mory. Hedeclared he was ready to give an account of his Adminiſtration 
to whoever ſhould demand it; and ſome time after came and walked inthe 
place in the habit of a private man, in the face of all the world, from 
whence he returned to his Houſe without having received the leaſt affront 
from any perſon ; ſo much was that reſpect to the Sovereign Authority he 
had poſſeſſed, engrafted in the nunds of men, whether that they were a- 


ſtoniſhed at his laying of it down, or that they were aſhamed to demand 


an account of that man who offered himſelf to give it, or that they _ 
itan inhumanity to hate that Power, how tyrannical ſoever it were, that 
was joyned with the publick good. Thus the Seditions ceaſed for a time, 
Ha having applyed Remedies tothe preſent Diſtempers, but they were 
only fallen aſleep; for they awakened again, and continued rill ſuch time 
as Fulius Ceſar afterhaving for ſome years made War in Gaul, would not 
diſmiſs his Army, though the Senate decreed it ; ſaying, it was not the Se- 
nates deſire, but Pompey's, who being at preſent at the Head of the Army 
in /taly, and his Enemy, had deſigned to reduce him under his power as 
well as others. Yet he propoſed theſe Conditions of Accommodation, that 
either both ſhould keep their Armies, or that Pompey diſarming as well as 
he, ſhould live like a private man under the authority of the Laws. Bur 
not obtaining either the one or the other, he departed from Gaw/, marched 


againſt Pompey and his Country, entred the City, drove thence his Enemy, . 


Aaasz2 | overtook 
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overtook him in 7heſſaly, defeated him in a memorable Battel, and purſued 
' himas far as Z79p7. Finding Pompey ſlain by the Egyptians, he returned to 
Rome, after having ſettled the Egyptian Afﬀairs, and ſettled their 
* Ptolomy * Kings in that Kingdom ; fo that beholding himſelf ſecure by the death of 
and Cle0- {7 powerful an Enemy,'the mightineſs of whoſe Aftions had gained him 
anew of the Title of Great and noperſon having thencetorth the boldneſs toop- 
Sifter. poſe his will, he was created perpetual DiQtator the next after Sy/la. And 
now again the Seditious were quieted, till ſuch time as Brutus and Caſſine, 
either out of envy to his Power, or out of a deſire they had to ſcttle again the 
Common-wealth in it's ancient form, ſlew in open Senate this man, ſo che- 
riſhed by the people, and ſo knowing in the Art of Reigning. He was fo 
generally lamented, that they ſought out for his Murderers, to put them 
to death, that they ſolemnized his Funerals in the publick place, and there 
where they had burnt his Body, eretteda Temple, and offered Sacrifices to 
him as a God. But now the Civil Dilcords beganagain, and in a ſhort 
time grew to that height, that they were followed by the Murders, Pro- 
ſcriptions and Baniſhments of many as well of the Order of Senators as 
Knights, the FaCtion interchangeably delivering up the Enemies of one a- 
\nother; ſo that to gain their own fſatisfaCtion, they ſpared neither Friends 
nor their own Brothers, {ſo much were men hurried on by their paſſion to 
the prejudice of natural Piety. Atlaſt by a horrible boldneſs the Roman 
Empire, as if it had been the Stock of ſome private Citizen, was divided 
between fthouy, Zepidus, and he who at fir{t was called Offaviss, but af- 
terwards took the name of C2ſar, having been adopted by his Uncle. Af. 
ter this diviſion they made War on each other, as it was but juſt they ſhould, 
and C2ſar more prudent and politick than the other, firſt deſpoiled Zepidus 
of Africa, which had fallento his ſhare. And inconcluſion, after the Vi- 
Qtory of Atium, which he gained over -/-:hony, drove him out of all the 
Provinces, extending from $riato the Adriatick Gulf, The whole world 
_ aftoniſhedat theſe prodigious Succeſſes, , he made himſelf likewiſe Maſter 
of Zeypt, the moſt ancient and richeſt Kingdom poſſeſſed by any of the 
Succeſlors of Alexander, which only was wanting to complete the Roman 
Empire to that height we now behold it. That done, he was placed a- 
mong the number of the Gods, whilſt he was yet living, and beheldir ; 
and being called £#2»ſtus by the people, he aifumed an authority over his 
Country, and the ſubjected Nations, greater than ever was attributed to 
his Father Cazs, not ſo muchas in the leaſt appearance asking the votesof - 
the people : ſo that having ſecured his power by length of tume, always 
happy, and feared by all the world, he left his SucceJors capable of fuſtain- 
ing the weight of that great Empire, and the Sovereign Power being re- 
united ina 1ingle perſon, Concordance once more took place of Sedition. 
'Fhis will be the ſubject of this work, which will contain the wonderful 
Adventures of thoſe People who aimed at Honour and Dominion thr 
all forts of Calamities : and I ſhall write it the more willingly, becauſe I 
am obliged to treat of all theſe things before I write the Afﬀairs of Zgypr, 
which are but a conſequence of them ; for thoſe diviſions wherein Clcopa- 
tra took the part of Anthoxy, were the cauſe of the RednCtion of Fzype 
under the Roman Empire. And that I may ſettle fome order in fo great a 
confaſion of things, I will firſt ſpeak of what paſſed from the Gracchi to 
S1la's time, then what was done until the death of Caius Ceſar, the follow- 
ing Books ſhall treat of the Wars of the 7riumwvirs with the Roman Peo- 
ple, and againſt one another, until the laſt and greateſt of theſe Misfor- 


tunes; I mean the Battle fought by Ceſar at Aﬀtinm againlt Anthony 
| | and 
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and Cleopatra , where I intend to begin the Hiſtoty of Feype. 


- The Romans, as they now ſubdued one, and then another of the people 
"of ltaly were accuſtomed to make ſeifure of a partof their Lands, towhich 
they ſent Colonies, or otherwile gave Cities already built, to be inhabited 
by their own Nation. Theſe Colonics were placed in the conquered Pro- 


vinces in the nature of Garriſons, and they either ſet out by ſhares to theſe 


new Inhabitants ſuch Lands as were fit for Tillage, or otherwiſe ſold then 
tothem, orletthem out to Farm. As for the unprofitable ground ( as War 
often makes places deſert ) it not being qualified to bear a part in the Di- 
vidend, it was proclaimed and given to the firſt that made offer to manure 
it, on condition to pay an annual Tribute, the fifth part of the increaſe of 
Trees, and the Tithe of the Corn, withan Impoſt upon all ſorts of Cattel, 
as well Flocks as Herds. Thus ſtrove they to preſerve the Italian Nation, 
eſteemed very laborious, that they might always have in a readineſs Sol- 
diers of their own people to ſerve them upon occaſion; but rhe ſucceſs 
proved contrary to their expeCtations ; for the rich undertaking at firſt the 
unprofitable or deſert Lands, and by preſcription of time, not only aſſuring 
to themſelves the poſſeſſion of them, but likewiſe joyning to them the D1- 
vidend of their poor Neighbours, either by torce, or by money, became 
poſſeſſed not of Villages, but of whole Countries, which their Slaves im- 
proved and manured tor them, that they might not take Freemen from the 
profeſſion of Arms. Thus they receiving vaſt Revenues, and their Slaves 
ftill multiplying, becauſe they were not obliged to goto War : the moſt 
powerful among them grew prodigiouſly rich, and the Country was filled 
with Slaves, ns on there remained but very few of the Italian Nation, 
and thoſe few too were oppreſſed with poverty, by reaſon of the continual 
Expeditions, in which they were forced to bear Arms, and the cruel 


ExaQtions of the Tax-gatherers : and if at any time they had ſome reſpite 
from their Sufferings, then Idleneſs corrupted them, having no Land of ' 


their own to manure, nor finding any work from others, by reaſon of the 
mulritude of Slaves. This extremity troubled and perplexed both the Se- 
nate and People of Rome, who with grief beheld that they could not as 
heretofore, upon any ſudden occaſion, draw together a conſiderable Force 
of Italians, and they began to fear their Government unſecure, by reaſon 
of the Countries being tilled with fach multitudes of Slaves. They foughr 
Fong time for aremedy to theſe inconveniencies , for they neither judged 
it caſte, nor indeed juſt to diſlodge men, after ſo long a poſſeſſion, from 
thoſe Lands where they had habimated themſelves, and been at great ex- 

nce. Inconchiſton, after much debate the Tribunes made a Law where- 
by all perfons were prohibited from keeping more than five hundred Acres 
of Land, one hundred Head of Cattle, and five hundred Sheep; and be- 
fides, they deſigned a certain number of free people to have the overfight 
of the Tilhge, and care of the Corn. This Law was confirmed by folemn 
Oaths, and puniſhments decreed 2gainſt the infringers of it : 1t was deſign- 
ed likewiſe, that all thoſe Lands poſſeffed by any above the proportion pre- 
fcribed by the Law, ſhould be equally diſtributed among the poor, but 
neither Oaths nor Law prevailed. Thoſe who appeared moſt zealous in 
the obſervation of it, underkand made Contracts, conveying over their 
advance to their Friends, and others publickly laughed at it, till ſuch time 
as 7 iberins Gracchus of Noble Race, covetous of Glory, very eloquent, and 
welt known in the City for all theſe qualities, having obtained the Dignity 
of Tribune, made a grave ſpeech in favour of the Italian People, much 


lamenting 
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lamenting that a Nation {o warlike, and allyed to the Roman People, 
ſhould be reduced to fo ſmall numbers, and to ſuch an oppreſhve poverty, 
that there ſcarce appeared any remedy, but that they muſt be utterly ex-. 


tin, Then he declared againſt the vaſt numbers of Slaves, uſeleſs in* 


War, and treacherous to their Maſters, a freſh example of which he re- 
lated of the Slaves, rebelling againſt their Patrons in Sc#/y, where the 
'Slaves being grown numerous by reaſon of their beingemployed in Hus- 
bandry, hadraifed ſuch a War againſt the Romans, as was not ſuppreſſed 
without much danger, and many bloody go pans This Speech did 
the work, and gained a new publication of the Law concerning Lands, 
whereby it was forbid any one to be poſſeſſed of more than five hundred 
Acres, adding to it, that the Children of the Family might be poſſeſſed 
of two - hundred and fifty ; and that after reduQtion made, the remaining 
Land ſhould be divided among the poor by Triumvirs, who were to be 
changed every year, which ſorely grieved the rich men, who durſt no 
more attemptany thing againſt the Law, nor for the furure buy other mens 
proportions ; for Gracchas, to prevent frauds, had by the ſame Law for- 
bid all ſuch kind of Contrats, which occaſioned, that in every corner 
might be ſeen people got together, reproaching the poor with the pains 
they had taken 1n maruring their Ground, and the charge they had been 
at in building, crying out, that it was not juſt to make them loſe, not only 
their Lands, but likewiſe. the money they had payed totheir Neigbours, 
and withal deprive them of the Sepulchres of their Predeceſlors, interred 
in thoſe grounds left to them by Succeſſion. Others demanded the reſto- 
ring of their Wives Dowry, which they had thus employed, or that their 
Children might have leave to enjoy thoſe Farms they had ſettled upon them 
at their Marriage : others again ſhewed the Contracts and Statutes they 
had entred into, taking up moneys at great intereſts to purchaſe thoſe 
Lands. Inaword, all places were filled with murmuring and complaint. 
On the other ſide, were heard the lamentings of the poor, that from rich, 
that they once were, now they had reduced them to extreme poverty : 
nay, eventodeſpair, having nothing left to feed their Children, they re- 
counted the many Expeditions wherein they had ſerved the Common- 
wealth, to the end, they might maintain themſelves in the poſſeſſion of 
theſe Lands, and vowed never to ſerve more, if they were not reſtored to 
what belonged ro them. They likewiſe accuſed the rich men, that they 
diſdained to employ them in their Tillage, but rather made choice of Slaves 
their Enemies, faithleſs people, and uſeleſs in War. During theſe re- 
proaches, and mutual laments, the contagion of this Diſtemper ſpread it 
itſelf among the Colonies, the Municipal Cities, and in all places where 
Lands were poſſeſſed by what Title ſoever : every one feared toloſe, and 
there as well as in the City the multitude was divided into two parties, and 
each relying on the number of their Faction, ſtirred them up againſt the 
other; and all people being concerned in the execution of this Law : one 
party diſpoſing themſelves to hinder it, and the other being ready to at- 
tempt any thing to maintain it, mens minds were ſtrangely inclined to Se- 
dition. So neither one nor the other party reſolving to yield, they waited 
only the day appointed for the paſſing the Law in the Aſſembly. 


Gracchus's Deſign was not ſo niuch to relieve the poverty of particular 
men, as to. repeople the Country, becaule he believed it the intereſt of the 
Common-wealth, and that hereupon depended the fortune of all Zaty : 
nor doubted he of the ſucceſs of the Enterpriſe, though it were as difficult 
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as it was important When the Afﬀembly was met, after diving 2 long 


tiene diſcourſed the bafineſs in Quettion, he asked the Auditors, if they 
betieved it not- juſt, that what belonged to the Publick ſhould be ſhared a- 
mong the People, if a Citizen were not to be pr_ betor a Slave; if 4 
Soldier were no more ſerviceable to the State than a Ploughman, and if a, 
natural Inhabitant were not more affeHtionate to the Common-wealth than 
a Stranger : and withour inſiſting long upon theſe compariſons, asablurd; 
he begari to diſcourſe of the hopes and fears of the City, That the Romans 
had conqueeed many Countries, and been in hopes to extend their Con- 
queſts to the moſt diſtant Climates : but that as things now ſtood, there 
was cauſe enough to doubt whether they ſhould be able to completethe 
Conqueſt of the reſt, with that fmall number of Soldiers wherewinh Zt«ly 
was peogyed, or ſhould not rather loſe their own Country, by reafon of the 
weakneſs of their Armies, and the powerfulneſs of their Enemies, and 
withal exaggerating the Glory and Riches on one fide, and the danger and 
fear on the other; he exhorted the rich men to confider with themſelves 
tf it were not much more to the purpoſe w_—_ roquit to the unfortunate 
poor who had great charge of Children the poſſeſhon of ſome Lands, out 
of hopes of thoſe great advantages might theveþy accrue, than to negle&t 
things of moſt import, by diſputing Triftes. That beſides five hundred 
Acres of good Land well ſecured, and for thoſe had Children, half as 
much for every Head , was no contemptible recompence of their paſt Ser- 
vices. After having largely diſcourſed on this ſubjett ; -and the minds of 
wee people, and of all ſuch as fuffered themſelves to be rather led by 

on than paſſion remaining ſuſpended, he gave command tothe Serjeant 
to read the Law, when AM.O#avius his Colleague, who was fuborned by 
the rich men to prevent the paſſing of the Law, impoſed ſilence upon the 
Serjeant. Whereupon Gracchas publickly reproaching him, adjourned the 
Aſſembly till the morrow ; when having cauſed ſome Armed Men to be 
there, as if by force he would have conſtrained Octavins to yield to him 
Whether he would or no; he with threats commanded the Serjeant to read 
the Law, and Oavius on the contrary forbad him. Whereupon the Col- 
teagues quarrelling, and it being impoſfible to read the Law by reaſon of the 
Tumult, the moſt Conſiderate of the Aſſembly beſought the Tribunes to re- 
fer the Difference to the Senate's judgment. Gracchus conſented ; arid out 
of hopes that this Law would diſpleaſe no reaſonable man, went (traight to 
the Palace ; but not being received there with ſo great applauſe as among 
the Vulgar , nay, onthe contrary, having reviling words caſt at him by the 


Rich Men, he returns to the Aſſembly, and promiſes that on the morrow he. 


would gather their Voices both concerning the Law, and the diſmiſſion of 
his Colleague, who oppoſed the good of the People. He accordingly did 
it : And as Octavins preſented himſelf unconcerned, he firſt put it to the 
Vote concerning him, The firſt Tribe having given their Yote againſt O- 
Aavins, Gracchus turned to him, and defired him to deſiſt from his Enter- 
prize ; but ſeeing him obſtinate, he perſiſted ro demand the advice of the 
reſt ; for at this time there were five and thirty, of which ſeventeen all in a 
fury having voted with the firſt, if the eighteenth were joyned with them 
the Law became ratified. Wherefore Gracchus once more publickly be- 
ſought his Colleague, now upon the very point of being depoſed, not ſo 
-ftubbornly to diſturb a Work ſo holy and ſo beneficial ro all Italians, nor a- 
ny more oppoſe a thing which the people ſo ardently defired, the Execution 
whereof his Office of Tribune obliged him to ; arid in fine, not to ſuffer him- 


{elf tobe depoſed. After which Entreaties he called the Gods to —_ 
at 
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that i was with regret he thus aQted againſt the 'honour of his Colleague : 
but then ſeeing nothing would perſwadehim, he began again to gather the: 


Votes. Thus Oavins being deprived of his Office and Charge, 'and reti- 
red out of the Aſſembly, they ſubſtituted {ummiss1n his ſtead ; and at the: 
ſame'time the Law was ratifyed. They created Triumvirs for dividing 

the Land; Gracchus himſelf, Caius his Brother, and Appins Claudins his Fa- 
ther in Law y; for the people were fearful the Law might remain without 
Execution, -unleſs he that made it and his Alliance had the Support of it in 
their own hatids. | ; »211Þ7 1! 


' As for Gracchus, raviſhed with joy that this Law had paſſed, he was 
carried back by the people to his Houſe, as if he had been the reſtorer not 
of one City or one people, but of all the Nations of /aly. After which 
the victorious Party went into the Countries from whence they' were come 
tothis contention ; and the other in deſpair for being'overcome, ſaid ſtill 
in the City; publickly declaring that Gracchus ſhould:repent, as ſoon as he 
was Gut of employment, the daring to violate'an authority ſo holy and fa- 
ered,” atid be the mover of ſuch a Sedition in Za/y. .. Summer being alrea- 
dy come,the time'of the Agembly tor the Creation of Tribunes drew nigh, 
and-it was very likely the rich men would ſo contrive it, that the dignity 
might fall upon Gracchus's enemies, which ſomewhat terrified him, and 
fearful leſt any thing might paſs in the Aſſembly to his prejudice, he did his 
endeavours to Tecal the people out of the Country. But all people being- 
now employed'in their Tillage, as is uſual in Harveſt ; and the ; of Al-- 
ſembly approaching, he was forced to have recourle to the people of the: 
City ; and with kindneſles and ſubmiſſions ſolicite every one in particular; 
toccontinue him in the Tribuneſhip, in acknowledgment of the dangers to: 
which he had expoſed himſelf for their ſervice. When it came to the 
Vote, Gracchus had thole of the two firſt Tribes : Whereupon the rich men 
cryed out, that it was not allowed by: Law to continue the ſame dignity in 
the ſame Perſon : and &#brizs, Tribune of the people, whom Lot made 


\ Preſident of the Aſſembly, making a d:mur upon it, Mummins the Succeſ- 


for of Ofavins, obliged him to relign his place, and ſuffer him to gather 
the Votes ; but the reſt of the Tribunes maintained that Lots ought again to 
be drawn for the Preheminence, and that Rub7/us Reſignation could not be 
made, but in equal favour of all the Tribuncs. In this Conteſt Gracchas 
ſeeing his Party the weakeſt, adjourned the Aſſembly till the morrow ; and 
finding his Aﬀairs grow deſperate, before he was diſmiſſed of his Charge, 
he ſpent the reſt of that day in the place in mourning, having his Son with 
him, whom he recommended to all he met, as foreſceing himſelf likely to 
periſh by the violence of his Enemies... The Rabble moved to compaſſion 
for the man, and withal judging that there muſt be no more talk of Equali- 
ty between them and the other Citizens, but they muſt reſolve to ſuffer the 
Tyrannick Rule of the Rich if they forlook their ProteQor in the danger he 
was in for their ſakes, they carryed him to his houſe in the evening, and 
wiſhed him to be couragwus next morning. Hereupon he took heart ; and 
aſſembling before it was day thoſe of his Faction, gives them a word in 
caſe there ſhould be occaſion to fight, and ſo ſeizes on the Capitol and place 
of Aſſembly. The rich men, by rhe joyning of ſome Tribunes with them, 
having hindred Votes to be taken about his Continuation, he gave to his 
Party the Signal agreed upon between them : whereupon they roſe with 
great clamour, and ſtraightway. tell to blows ; ſome gathering about his 
Perſon as his Guards, and others tucking up their Robes, ſnatching the Rods 
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out of the Liftors hands, and untying them, drave all the rich Men out of es 


the Aſſembly with many blows and wounds ;. in ſv much, that the Tri-- 
bunes affrighted fled, and the Prieſts ſhut up tke Temple. The terror of 
thoſe who ran flying up and down, filled all the City with diſorder and un- 
certain rumors. Some ſaid Gracchas had taken the Tribuneſhip from his 
Colleagues ; which ſeemed the more credible, becauſe none of. them ap- 
red in publick : And others, that without expeQting the people's Votes; 
e had created himſelf Tribune. Mean while the Senate afſembled in the 
Temple of Faith. And ſurely it is to me a wonder, that neither now not 
afterwards it entred into the thoughts of any of the Fathers, to propoſe the 
faving way of a DiQtator, ſooften tryed in the like Commotions. After a 
ſhort Conſultation they aſcended the Capitol, led by Cornelius Scipio Naſ- 
ca, High Prieſt ; -who having cryed aloud, that all who loved the lafery of 
the Commonwealth ſhould tollow him, caſt one of the Skirts of his Robe 
over his ſhoulder and over his head ; whether for a ſign to aſſemble the mul- 
titude, or to give them Signal of Battel, or to teſtifie his reſpe& to the 
Gods, in concealing from them the deſign he had in his heart. Being come 
to the Capitol, and Gracchrs people having made way for that great Man 
at the head of the Senate ; thoſe that followed him ſnatcht the Clubs out of 
their Enemies hands ; and getting pieces of Forms which they broke, or 
- any thing that might ſerve for offence, they fell upon the others with {6 
much fury, that they drove the greateſt part of them down the Precipices, 
and ſlew Gracthu\ himſelf near the Temple Gates before the Statues of their 
Kings, with a great. number of his followers ; whoſe bodies were in the 
night caſt into Zzber. Thus ended Gracchus, Sonto a Father that had been 
twice Conſul ; and to Corzelia, Daughter to Scipio the Aﬀrican. He was 
{lain being Tribune, and in the Capitol, ſerving his Country but with too 
much violence. And this Riot, the moſt infamous we have upon Record, 
was committed in the ſacred place where Magiſtrates are choſen. His 
death wrought two different effeQs in men's minds ; ſome rejoyced, and 
others mourned, for many lamented not leſs their own condition than his 5 
calling the preſent State-not the Republick, but the Inſolence of the vittori- 
- ous Party ; whilſt others, believing they had nothing more to fear, found 
themſelves at the top of their wiſhes. All this happened in the time of that 
War, when Ari/tonicus fought with the people of Rome for the Empire of 
Afta. 


After Gracchus death, Appius being likewiſe deceaſed, Fulvins Flaccus 
and Papirins Carbo, together with the young Gracchas, undertook to cauſe 
the Law about Lands to be put in Execution. And when the ancient Poſ- 
{eſſors ſtood off what they could to hinder the Arpentage or Diviſion of 
Lands, they cauſed Proclamation to be made, that whoſoever would might 
ſummon them beforethem, which gave Riſe to numberleſs difficult Law- 
Suits ; for all contiguous Lands that either had been ſold or divided, fell into 
diſpute, to know how they were ſold or divided : no Writing of Sale ap- 
pearing, and many having loſt the Poſſeſſion of what was let out tothem by 
Diviſion ; and beſides, whatever did appear done by contract, was very 
doubtful. And moreover, in making a general Survey, in order to a new 
Diviſion, ſome who had ſowed or otherwiſe improved their Farms, were 
tranſplanted toa corner that at preſent lay Fallow ; and others from Arable, 
to a Waſt, Clay or Marſhy Ground. For fromthe firſt, there had beenno 
very exact Diviſion made of the Lands gained from the Enemy. And be- 
eaule it was enatted that Lands fo ſet out —_— tilled by ther Ons 
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VI. 


 ſomethat were more diligent had advanced upon their Neighbours, and ſo 


confounded the Bounds : Beſides, time having changed the face of places, 
it was nocaſie matter to diſcover the Incroachments of the rich Men, though 
they were very great. Ina word, by the often change of Dwellings, all 
things were in confuſion anddiſorder. The ltalians, tired with their Law- 
Suits, and feeling themſelves oppreſſed with the Execution of Judgments ; 
that they might be no longer {ubjeCt to theſe Injuſtices, beſought Cornelius 
Scipio the African to undertake their ProteCtion. They had ſerved him ſo 
well in many occaſions of War, that he could not refuſe them his Afiſtance : 
He therefore went to the Senate ; where at firſt daſh he ſtruck not direaly 
at the Law for fear to offend the people z but having touched ſomewhat 
on the difficulty of the Aﬀair, he moved that the cognizance of ſuch Cauſes 
as ſhould happen might be taken from the Tribunes as Men ſuſpefted, and 
others be ſent in their ſtead. His Opinion being found very juſt, the Senate 
confirmed itby Decree; and gave the Commiſſion to Tuditanus,then Conſul. 
But he having undertaken a buſineſs which he found very difficult, taking 
fora pretence the War of l{yria, went into that Province ; and no man 
longer acknowledging the Triumvirs for Judges, all matters were at a ſtand. 
This loſt Scipio inthe hearts of the Common People ; who believed that this 
Man, for Thee ſake they had often offended the prime Men of the City, and 
without conſideration of the Law, twice made Conſul ; now ſerved the Ita- 
lian Allies to their prejudice. Which coming tothe knowledge of Scipio's 
Enemies, they ran up and down the Streets, exclaiming that he was reſolved 
to aboliſh the Law by Arms, and by the Maſſacre of the Citizens ; and thus 
they terrified the multitude. In ſhort, Scipzo being one evening retired into 
his Chamber, with Table-Books to write, during the night, an Oration he 
was to make tothe Aſſembly, was found dead without the appearance of a- 
ny Wound : Whether he were poyſoned by Corelia, the Mother of the 
Gracchi (who feared leſt this Law ſhould be abrogated) having foran Ac- 
complice Sempronia her Daughter, Scipio's Wife ; who being ugly and bar- 
ren, was neither beloved, nor loved him : Or whether (as ſome believed) 
he gave himſelf this death, becauſe he ſaw he could not perform what he 
romiſed. Though there be others ſay that his Slaves under Torment con- 
teſſed that ſome unknown men they had let inat the back door, had ſtrang]- 
ed him ; andthat they durſt not diſcover the Murther, becauſe they knew 
the people hating Sipo, rejoyced at his death. Thus died thatman, fo fer- 
viceable to the Roman Empire, for whom no publick Funerals were celebra- 
ted ; ſo much did preſent Indignation tranſcend the power of thoſe Acknow- 
ledgments the people owed to his paſt Services. And this gave occaſion of 
encreaſe tothe Seditions about the Law concerning Lands. 


Mean while the Diviſion of Lands was delayed by reaſon of ſeveral In- 
treagues practiſed by thoſe in Pofleffion : And ſome were of opinion = 
the Freedom of the City ſhould be given to all thoſe Allies principally 
cerned, to make them by that favour quit all other pretences. The Italians 
were herewith well content ; and much rather would havg choſe the Free- 
dom offered, than the new Diviſion they demanded. © Fulvins Flaceas, now 
Conſul, and likewiſe Triumvir for the Execution of the Law, ſtood ſtifly 
to this Propoſition. But the Senate could not endure that the SubjeQts of 
Rome ſhould be made equal to her Citizens : So there it ſtopped to the great 
diſpleaſure of thoſe peeple, troubled to fee their hopes refirate Matters 

ing thus ; Ca/#s, Brother to the Elder Gracchns, and heretofore his Col- 
league i the Triumvirate, offered himſelf very ſeaſonably to be Tribune. 
He 
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He had layen ſtill one time after his Brother's death, contemned by the Fa- 
thers ; againſt whom he could notdefend his Authority. But having pur 
himſelf in thenumber of thoſe who ſtood for the Tribuneſhip, he carried it 
roundly-to the general ſatisfaQtion of the people z and "ar vt began to 
put in praCtice ail ways poſſible to revenge himſelf of the Senate : For he 
made a Law, that every Montha certain quantity of Wheat ſhould be deli- 
vered to the people by head, at the publick Expence. This had never be- 
fore been praftiſed. So that having ſuddainly gained the people by this 
new Eſtabliſhment ; and withal, being ſupported by Fulviis Hlacens, he 
was again choſen Tribune for the Year following. For it was already en- 
ated by anexpreſs Law, that if it were neceſſary for a Tribune to be conti- 
nued inorder to the perfecting of ſomething begun, he ought to be prefer- 
red before any of the Competitors inthe next Aﬀembly. This Dignity be- 
ing then prolonged to him for the following Year, and the people already 
engaged to him tor the fore-cited favour, he caſt about, how to gratifie the 
Knights the next Order after the Supreme; and propoſed the Transferring 
to this Order, the Cognizance of all Concufſion, publick Extortion, or e- 
vil Management of Offices and Charges ; reproaching them with the freſh 
Examples of Aurelius, Cotta, Salinator and Manlins Aquilins, Conqueror of 
Afia : All which being accuſed of miſ-employing the publick Treaſure, had 
been cleared by the Corruption of their = ges ; which was likewiſe atteſt- 
ed by the Deputies of the Provinces ſtill in the City, and loudly complain- 
ing of the Injuſtice done them. "The Senators were ſo aſhamed to hear theſe 
diſcourſes, that they never oppoſed the publick Decree.; ſo that the cogni- . 
zZance of thoſe Crimes was conſigned over to the Knights : And it is repor- « -. 
_ ted thatatthe ratifying this Law Gracchus was heard ſay, That the power of 
the Senate was throughly quaſhed. And indeed the conſequences proved the 
ſaying true : for another Order being henceforward Judges, both of the 
Afairs of the City, and of 7raly ; nay, even of the Senators themſelves : 
whether the Queſtion were concerning a Pecuniary Fine, or Condemnin 
to Baniſhment or Infamy, the whole power ſeemed to be in the hands 0 
the Knights, and the Senate reduced to depend on them. Beſides, the Or- 
der of the Knights contributing to the EleCtion of the Tribunes of the people, 
and the Tribunes being ready to return them kindneſs for kindnefs, the Se- 
nate began to be ſtartled ; and there wanted very little but by overturning 
the whole Frame of the Commonwealth, the Knights had had all the Au- 
thority in effeCt, leaving the Senate only the Honour and Shew : For ſome 
time after not only this Supreme Order was ſubmitted to the Knights, but 
the Senators daily received Injuſtices-from their Judges ; who tickled with 
the ſweetneſs of the profit they had now taſted, abuſed their Power with 
all ſorts of infamy and diſorder. They ſuborned Accuſers againſt the Rich ; 
and entring intoa Cabal, eluded thoſe Laws made againſt corrupt Judges, 
or with ſcorn contemned them. Hence came it, that becauſe no account 
was required of their Proceedings, a new Sedition was raiſed, becauſe of 
Judiciary Laws, which proved not leſs than others, and likewiſe laſted ſome 
time. Gracchus likewiſe ſet on work the Leyelling, Paving and Repairing 
the High ways of all /aly, wherein he employed Multitudes of people liv- 
ing only by Day-labour ; whom by this means he perfettly gained to at- 
tempt any thing for his Service. He founded ſeveral Colonies ; and obli- 
ged the Latines to demand a Right of Freedom of the = ; alledging it 
was an unworthy thing for the Senate to hinder what people, their Allies; 
deſired with ſo much paſſion ,; and ar laſt he gave to other Allies a Right to 
give 1n their Votes, contrary to ancient c_ becauſc he hoped to _ 
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uſe of them in the Publication of Laws he deſigned to-prefer. This mare 
allarmed the Senate than all had paſſed betore. Wheretore after a Conſul- 
tation the Conſuls publiſhed their Detences, forbidding all perſons not ha- 
ing Right to vote to ſtay in the City, or to come within the * fifth- Stone. 
They likewiſe drew in Zivmms Druſus to oppole all Laws propoſed by Grac- 
chus his Colleague, without giving any realon of his Oppeſition betore the 

ple ; which liberty they likewiſe gave toall Oppolers whatſoever. 'Laſt- 
lv, to {weeten the Multitude, they granted them twelve Colonies; which 
Conceſſion ſo charmed their minds, that they began to diſguſt the new Laws. 
So that Gracchus fruſtrated of the people ; and Fulvins Flaccus, a Conſular, 
who had been made Gracchns his Colleague, went over for the ſamereaſon 
into Africa ; where by reaſon of the fertility of the Soyl, a Colony was ap- 
pointed to be eſtabluhed, and Inhabitants expreſly ſent thither, that the Ci- 
ty being dasburthened, the Senate might in fome meaſure be delivered from 
popular Seditions. The Tribunes fet out the place of their Habitation a- 
mong the Ruins of Carthage ; without conſideration that Scipio, when he 
demoliſhed it, had decreed it to remain eternally deſert, with Imprecations 
againſt all thoſe who ſhould attempt torebuild it. They likewiſe made ac- 


' count to bring over fix thouſand, Inhabitants more than were appointed by 


Ordinance of the Senate, to gain ſo much the more the people's good grace. 


. From thence they returned to Rome, with deſign to gather together from all 


parts cf /taly thoſe ſix thouſand perſons deſtined for Carthage. Biit thoſe 
who ſtayed in Africa, to lay the firft Foundations to that Colony , having 
writ tothe City that the Wolves had tore away the Mark et by the Tribunes, 
the Augurs declared it Sacrilege to ſend Inhabitants thither, and the Senate 
bliſhed an Aſſembly,to conlult of the Abrogation of the Law in what re- 
ated to that Colony. Whereupon Gracchus and Fulvius having likewiſe 
loſt this hope, ran like mad men through the Streets, crying out that the 
Prodigy of the Wolves was a lye of rhe Senate's. The moſt reſolute of the 
ople took their parts ; and armed, they came to the Capitol, where the 
Tribes were in Convocation togive their Votes, touching the Colony, Af 
ter the people wereaflembled, and Fulvias had begun to ſpeak, Gracchus , 
who tothat end had ordered his people to follow, attempted togo up to the - 
Temple of Fupiter ; but being hindred by thoſe who knew he had ſome ill 
deſign, he returned no more into the Aſſembly, but retreated intothe Porch, 
waiting an opportunity to engage the adverſe Party. Mean while a certain 
man of the people called t:/145, who ſacrificed under the ſame Porch, ſee- 
ing him moved, went to accoſt him : and whether knowing any thing, or 
having ſome ſuſpition, orelſe only by way of entertainment, belought him 
to have compaſſion of his Country : Whereupon ſeeming troubled as if he 
had been diſcovered ; and looking awry upon the man, one of his followers, 
without receiving any Command, or ſtaying tor a Signal ; but judging by 
his Maſter's Countenance that it was time to ſtrike, and that by beginning 
fire) he would be the more obliged to him ; drew his Sword, and run -7:r+- 
lins into the Belly. Whereupon, a great cry being raiſed, when the dead 
body was ſeen upon the Pavement, all the people were affrighted, and eve- 
Ty man fled from the Temple as faſt as he could. Gracchus went into the 
mbly, to givean a-count of this Action ; but when none would hear his 
Juſtification, but all looked upon him as impious and irrehgious. Flaccus 
and he, troubled to have loſt the opportunity of executing their deſign, went 
to their ſeveral Homes, whither others of the ſame FaQtion retired to them. 
Thereſt of the people, as it happens ina publick Tumult, being about mid- 
night got together in Arms 1n the place, Opimius, one of the Conſuls, who 
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was left in the City; at break of day places Guards in the Capitol, gives Or- ; 


der.to call together the Senate, and himſelf ſeizes on the Temple of Caſtor 
ano Pollax, which ſtopd in the heart of the City ; that he might be in readi- 
neſs, whatever ſhould happen. Things diſpoted in this order, the Senate 
{cat to ſummon Gragchys and Flaceus, to come and give an account of their 
Actions : but they having betaken themſelves to Arms, haſtned to ſeize on 
the Mount Aveztize , hoping if they made themſelves Maſters of that place; 
the Senate would not refuſe ſome conditions of Peace: T hey endeavoured 
likewiſe to raiſe the Slaves under promile of Liberty, but in vain. Sothey 
fortifyed themſelves in Diana's Temple with thoſe people they had ; from 
whence they ſent Quirt#s the Son of #/accus to the Senate, to treat of an 
Accommodation, Anſwer was given, they ſhould lay down their Arms 
and come themſelves, and then they ſhould be heard ; bur that upon any o- 
ther terms they ſhould ſend no more. But Q«/ztrs again returning, contra- 
ry to this Declaration mage him by rhe Senate, Opimzus no more conſidering 
him as a Deputy, commands him to be Arreſted, and at the ſame inſtanr 
gave Order to march againſt Grecchys ; who fled over the wooden Bridge, 
to the other ſide of 7ber, into a certain Thicket, followed only by one 
Slave z towhom, becauſe he would not fall alive into his Enemies Lads he 
preſented his throat. | #/accus eſcaped into a Shop of one of his Friends; 
where his Purſuers loſt him ; but becauſe they knew not which Houſe he 
was run into, they threatned to burn the whole Street : Whereupon, he 
who had received him not having the heart to deliverhim up himſelf, gave 
notice to another, who diſcovered him. So he was taken, and flain upon 
the place. The two heads were brought to Opimins, who payed for them 
their weight in Gold. Their Houſes were pillaged by the people, and their 
Fellow-Confederates ſtrangled in the Priſon by the Conſul*s Order. As for 
Quintus the Son of Flaceus, they gave him leave to chuſe his death. After 
which, the uſual Ceremonies for purging the Ciry, polluted by theſe Maſ- 
{acres, were performed ; and by Decree of the Senate, the Temple of 
Concord was built in the place. 


The ſecond Sedition of the Gracchi ending in this manner, ſoon after a 
Law was made, by which it was permitted to any to fell their Lands, con- 
trary to the defence made by the elder Gracchzs , {o that the Poor were ſoon 
thruſt outby the Rich of all that they poſſeſſed in the Country, either by 
Power or Money ; till ſuch time as Spwrius Borius abſolutely aboliſhed the 
Law of Lands ; leaving the Country in poſſeſſion of the ancient Maſters, on 


condition of paying a Tribute to the People, and the Money ariſing thereby : 


to bedivided by head ; which was a great comfort to the Poor, and a Re- 
fnedy againſt unpeopling the Country. Thus Gracchus Laws, very advan- 
tagious to the Commonwealth if they could have been executed, being 
once ſhaken, another Tribune of the People took off the Tribute ; fo that 
there remained nothing to the poor People. Hence proceeded it that the 
Country became depopulated , Soldiers grew ſcarce, the Revenue of the 
Roman People diminiſhed, Military Eſtabliſhments were reduced, the 
Laws loſt their Authority, ano Men ceaſed to do Juſtice. And this was fit- 
teen yearsafter the Publication of the Law concerning Lands. About the 
ſame time the Conſul Scjp:o cauſed the Theatre begun by 7.Cafus, to be 
demoliſhed, though almoſt brought to pertetion, (whether he thought ir 
might breed new matter of Sedition, or whether he thought it not for the 
Commonwealths good to accuſtom the People to the Grecians Voluptuouſ- 
nels.) And the*Cenfor 9. Cecilius 1etellys did all he could to expel F___ 
an 
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and Apulcius Saturninus, who had been Tribune, out of the Seriate, for their 


debauched life ; but his Colleague oppoling it, he could not ſucceed in the' 
Attempt. For this reaſon Apaleins, to reverige this Aﬀront of Aerelus, 


once more demanded the Tribuneſhip ; and rook the opportunity when 


Glawcia, then Prxtor, preſided in the Aﬀſembly. Notwithſtanding, \Voni- 
us, of Noble Race, having with bloody Reproaches declaimed againſt 4px- 
teins and Glaucia, was deſigned Tribune. But they fearing leſt he having 
obtained that Dignity, ſhould handle them roughly, broke up the Aſſembly 


and preſently ſlipped afterhim a Troop of Murtherers, who reached him as 


he was eſcaping into a certain Houſe, and flew him. And becauſe this Mur- 
ther ſtruck all the World both with horrour and compaſſion, thoſe of Glau- 
cia's FaQtion being got very early inthe morning about him in the place of 


© the Aſſembly, before the people were come, gave the Tribuneſhip to fpu- 


{eins : Sono more Inqueſt was made after \Vonixs death, none daring to ac- 
cuſe the Tribune of ſuch a Riot. Metellus was likewiſe ſent into Banithment 
by a Cabal of his Enemies, upheld by /Zarius, now the ſixth time Conſul, 
who bare him a private Grudge. And this was the Trap they layd for 
him : Zpalcius made a Law touching the Diviſion of Lands in the Province 
of the Gauls, out of which Aarivs had lately driven the Cimbrians ; 
that now it was under dependence of the Romans, and not of the Gauls : By 
this Law it was enaQted, that if the People paſſed it, the Senate ſhould ap- 
prove it in ten days, and by Oath oblige themſelves to ſtand toit ; and who- 
{oever would not ſwear, to be expelled the Senate, with twenty Talents 
Fine. Thus an opportunity of Revenge preſented of it ſelf; for there was 
not any likelihood that many of the Senators, bur eſpecially 4Zerellus, Noble 
minded as he was, would endure to be forced to iwear. Apuleius appointed 
a day of Aſſembly , and mean time ſent Meſſengers from himſelf, to give 
notice to the Tribes in the Country, in whom he had great confidence, be- 
cauſe the greater part of them had bora Arms under Marius. This Law 
which ſeemed made in favour of the Allies, was not very pleaſing to the Ro- 
man People. So that no Order was kept in this Aſſembly , and whoſoever 
ſtood up againſt it, was thrown headlong down by 4puleius. Hereupon 
the People of the City began tocry out that they heard thunder, as often ag 
which happens, it is Sacrilege toenact any thing. But when Apuleins Par- 
ty gave not yer over their Violences, the Citizens truſffing up their Gowns, 
and ſeizing on the Arms of all they met, diſperſed the Country-men , who, 
notwithſtanding, being recalled by paleins, Rallyed, and returning tothe 
Charge with Clubs likewiſe in their hands, made ſuch a buſtle, that at length 
the Law paſt. That done, AZarius aflembled the Senate to conſult abour 
the Oath demanded from the Senators ; and becauſe he knew /ferellus con- 
ſtant and ſteady in his Reſolutions, he ſpoke his opinion firſt, and aſſured 
them he would never willingly ſwear ; Aerellas did the like : and the reſt 
of the Senate praiſing both one and the other, the Conſul diſmiſſed the Af- 
ſembly : but on the fifth day, the time preſcribed by the Law to ſwear on, 
A7arius having about ten of the Clock aſſembled the Senate in great haſte, 
told them he was afraid of the People, eager for the Execution of the Law , 
but that he had found a device to ſecure them : That they ought to ſwear to 
that Law fo faras it was legitimate ; with which the c—_ People, whom 
they had moſt cauſe to apprehend, being ſatisfied, would be gone ; and 


then it would be very eaſfie to make it appear to be no Law, being publiſhed 


by force, and whilſt it thundred, contrary to the Cuſtoms of their Ance- 

ſtors. And having thus ſaid, without ſtaying to ask any one's opinion, or 

ſo muchas giving time to think of it ; whilſt all kept filehce through _ 
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and furprize, he riſes up and goesto the Temple of Saturn; where the Trea- 


* ſarers of the Exchequer were to fwear them 4- and firſt of all himſelf and 
Friends oblige themſelves by Oath to the Obſervation of the Law. All the: 


reſt of the Senators, every one in fear for himſelf, ſwore likewiſe, fave only 
AMetellus, Who remained ftedfaſt and fearleſs in his Reſolution. So Apulcins 
next morning cauſed an Uſher to lay hold of him,” to make him goout of the 
Palace ; when the other Tribunes of the People commanted the Uſher 
to let him go, he ran tothe Country Men, and told them they could have no 
Lands, nor would the Law be of force unleſs Mereflus weredrivenoutof the 
City. In ſomuchthat it was decreed in the Aſſembly of the people that he 
ſhould be baniſhed, and that the Conſuls ſhould forbid him Fire and Water , 
and they allowed one day to the Senate, to conſider of the matter. The Ci- 
tizens enraged at this Action, aſſembled with Arms under their Gowns, to 
condu@ him through the City. But he thanking them for their good will, 
with all the Civiliries —_— told them he would never fuffer his Coun- 
try torun any hazard for his ſake. Then Apuleins _—_ the Ordinance 
for his Baniſhment, which Marizs foon confirmed by Dectee: And thus 
this man, eſteemed by all the World, went into Exile. | 


After this Apuleius was again nominated Tribune of the people for the 
third year, and they choſe for his Colleague one, who moſt ſaid, was a Fu- 
pitive Slave, and who boaſted himfelf to be Son to the elder Gracchus, for 
whom all the rabble gave their votes with much eagerneſs, out of there- 
ſpe&t they had to the faid Gracchnus, After this, was heldan Aſſembly for 
the eleAion of Confuls, where -4:thory, by general confent of all the 
world was nominated tothis Dignity. *T'was not yer known who of Glas- 
cia or Memmins that ftrove for it, ſhould be his Colleague ; but becauſe 
Atemmins was of much the better Houſe, Glancia and Apaleins fearful he 
ſhould carry it, cauſed himto be ſet upon inthe very.afſembly of the People; 
by certain Murtherers, who in the face of the whole world {lew him with 
Clubs ; ſo that by reaſon of this diſorder, the Aſſembly broke up, after ha- 


ving beheld the violation of all that reſpett due tothe authority of the Laws, 


to Juſtice, toMenandto God. On the morrow the people incenſed with 
the horrour of the Afton, gathered together to puniſh it in the perfonof 4 
puteius, but he affiſted by great numbers of the Country people, whom 
he had cauſed to come of purpoſe, and u_ along with him Glaucia and 
C. Sanfeins Quxzſtor went to ſeile the Capitol. The Senate declares them 
Enemies, and arias with regret arms againſt them ; but fo few people, 
and fo ſlowly, that the people tired with his delays, cut the Pipes which 
carried water to the Temple, till Sz»feius no longer able toendure thirt, 
= advice to fire the Capitol, but Glancia and Apwleins, out of the conh- 

ence they had in Maris, yielded firſt, and Saxfeins after them : but 
when the people cryed out wh one voice to put them preſently to death, 
the Conſul i ſhut them up in the Palace, under —__ to puniſhthem by 
form of Juſtice : the multitude — a Fiction, climbing up on the 
Roof of the Palace, and pulling off the covering, never left throwing 
down Tyles on the Heads of thoſe within, till the Quzſtor, Tribune and 


'Prator loft theirlives, having yet on the Habits and Badges of their Magi- 


ſtracy. All the reſt of their party periſhed likewiſe in the fame tumult, 
and among others, the Tribune who ſaid he was Son to Gracechns on the firlt 
day of his Tribuneſhip. No perſon could any longer promiſe himſelf to 
preſerve his liberty, there was now only the ſhadow of a Common-wealth, 
fo regard being had to Laws or Dignity, or Magiſftracy, ſince the _ 
an 
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and ſacred power of the Tribunes, which was eſtabliſhed to oppoſe Riots 
and: Murders, and'to prote&t the people, was become polluted with the 
crimes of. thoſe which exerciſed it, and violated by the outrages which 
they received from others. After they were thus rid of the Tribunes, all 
the 'Senate and People of Rome began to demand the repeal of AZete!lus, 
ſave only P. Fwurius, whole Father was but a Freed-man , who 

ſed it with boldneſs, and would never be moved from this oppoſition, 
though Merellns the Son of him baniſhed, beſought him on his Knees, with 
tears in his Eyes, Which was the cauſe that this Son whom all men ſaw in - 
that condition, ſo worthy of compaſſion, got the Sirname of Pions, and 
that C. Canuleins the Tribune, offended at Furius his obſtinacy, undertook 
to cauſe him to be condemned to death by the people, and pleaded his ac- 
cuſation ſo vehemently, -that without hearing the Accuſed's defence, the 
incenſed multitude tore him in pieces : ſo ordinary it was now grown, day- 
ly to commit ſome new murder, in the place deſigned to do juſtice : at 
length they agreed to Merellus's return y, and it is ſaid, that when he entred. 
the City, the whole day was not ſufficient to receive the Complements of 
thoſe went to meet him at the Gate, Thus the ſtirs made by puleins in 
Rome, were the third in order after thoſe Tempeſts raiſed under the Tri- 
buneſhip of. the two Gracchz.. 


Mean while began the Social War, by the conſpiracy of all the Nations 
of 7taly, which not being foreſeen, and increaſing prodigiouſly in a ſhort 
time, put ſome ſtop to Domeſtick Seditions, by the freſh terrour it brought. 
After it was ended, other flames of Diviſion were kindled between the 
chief Heads of the Common-wealth, which were not quenched by making 
new Laws, or raiſing ſudden tumults ; for they charged each other at the 


' Headof mighty Armies. I have eſpecially thought fit to inſert this War 


in this Hiſtory, as well becauſe it took birth from a popular tumult, as be- 
cauſe it was followed by another Diſſention, much more pernicious to the 
Common-wealth than any of the former. It began then in this manner, 


*Fulvins Flaccus being Conſul, was the firſt that ever blew up the deſires of 


Freedom in the minds of the Allies, out of hopes to be nolonger ſubje&t to 
the Romans. but to ſhare with them the Honours and Dignities of the 
City ; and becauſe he was obſtinate in this propoſition, the Senate ſent him 
to a certain War, where the time of his Conſulate being expired,he cameto 
demand the Tribuneſhip, and prevailed ſo, that they gave him young 
Gracchis for his Colleague. Both oneand the other being {lain for making 
Laws of that kind in favour of the Italians, as we have already related, the 
ſpirits of the Allies were imbittered more and more, incenſed, that they 
were treated rather like Vaſlals than Allies, anq that Fulvius and Gracchus 
had periſhed ſo miſerably, for declaring themſelves their Protetors. Af- 
ter them Zivins Druſus Tribune of the People, of Noble Race, upon the 
requeſt of the Allies, promiſed, to paſs the Law they deſired , 
touching the right of Freedom : for it was all they longed for, having no 
other way to become Maſters as well as the others, to whom now they 
were but SubjeAts. Mean while, the Tribune, to gain the favour of the 
People, ſettled many Colonies in /ta/y and Sicily, in purſuance of an an- 
cient Decree which had till that time lain dormant. He undertook like- . 
wiſe to reconcile the Senate and Knights, mightily. imbroiled about the 
cognizance of crimes of concuſſion affigned to the Knights. He could not 
openly reſtore it to the Senators, wherefore he deviſed this ſtratagem, 
whereby he thought to content both one and the other. The _— 

| | c 
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the Senators not amounting to above three hundred; by reaſon of all the, 
paſt Seditions, he made a Law, ordaining the taking a like number of 
Knights of the worthieſt men to fill up the Senate, and thar all theſe toge: 
ther ſhould for the future chuſe Judges, betore whom all that were ſuſpe&t 
ed of Corruption or Concuſſion, ſhould appear to give account of their 
Adtions; for that miſchief was now ſo common, that men forbore to ac- 
count it a crime, ſo boundleſs was impudence grown. But this deſign ſuc- 
ceeded quite contrary to his imaginations; tor the Senators thought it 
ſtrange, that in amoment ſo many Knights ſhould be mountedwith them 
to the ſupreme Order, who probably ſeeing themſelves raiſed to a new 
Dignity, would: never well accord with the ancient Standers. And the 
Knights, who had taſted of profit and power, feared, ( and that ſurely with 
reaſon)leſt by this means all the authority ſhould be reſtored to the Senate;ro 
their detriment. Beſides, it raiſed ajealouſic between the Knights them- 
ſelves; for no man could reſolve to yield that to another ( as more worthy ) 
which he thought himſelf well deſerved; and moſt certain it is, no one 
could be preferred, but with the Envy and Hate of all the reſt. But no- 
thing diſturbed them more than the Proſecutions which ought to be recom- 
ced againſt thoſe who had ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by Bribes, the 
practice of which ſeemed quite abrogated. So that though the two Orders 
were at no good accord among themſelves, yet they agreed in this point, 
equally to hate Druſus ; and there were none but the People fatisfied with 
him, and that becauſe of the Colonies. For the Allies themſelves, though 
the Tribune had done all theſe things with deſign to ſerve them, had an 
averſion to the Law of Colonies, becaule if the Lands were not divided, 
the rich men ſeiſed them partly by force, and partly by cunning, framing 
Intreagucs with their Neigbours to enlarge their own bounds, by driving 
them from their proper Inheritances. The contagion of. theſe Diſorders | 

had ſpread it ſelf even to * Hetruria and *Umbria, whole people whom the + Tucaty: 
Confuls had cauſed to come into the City, (in appearance to oppole the * Purcly of 
publication of the Law, but indeed to rid themſelves of Druſws ) cryed Inn 
out publickly, that they waited for the Aſſembly, which being come to 

the Tribunes knowledge, he went very ſeldom abroad in _ but held 

his ordinary audiences at his Houle ina kind of a dark Gallery, where one 

Evening, as he diſmiſſed the multitude, he cryed out he was wounded, 

and at the ſame inſtant falling, was found {truckin the Thigh, and a Shooe- 

makers Knife in the Wound. Thus Druſus as well as others was flain if 


his Tribuneſhip. 


The Knights were tot wanting to draw advantages againſt thew Ene- X; 
mies, out of Dr«ſ«s his Deſigns, and to find out matter of Calumny, and 
to this effeA'they perſwaded 0. Yalerius Tribune of the People to make a 
Law, declaring all ſuch Criminals, who openly or underhand favoured the 
Allies, in their deſign toenter into the Government of the Republick,, out 
of hopes ſoon to expole to their Accuſers the Head Men of the City, to 
become the Judges-of this crime; ſo.odious to all Citrzens,: to deſtroy their 
Enemies,and make themſelves almighty;wherefore when the other Tribuges 
oppoſed the publication of this Law, the Knights all drew their Swoxds, 
and preſenting the points to the Throats of the Oppoſers, made them pals it 
by force. | That done, they preſently ſuborned Acculers again(t the moſt 
conſiderable of the Senate. Beſf4z, one of the firſt accuſed, would not come 
at their Summons, but went of himſelf into exite, rather than ſubmr himnm- 
{elf to the power of his Enemies. Cotza, called next to judgment after him, 

Cc c appeared, 
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appeared, but after he had given a brave account of the Em _—_— he 
had undergone in the Republick, and declared againſt the Knights, he left 
the City without ſtaying for their Sentence. Mummins firnamed the Achaick, 
- after having been fooled by his Judges, who promiſed to abſolve him, was 
baniſhed to Delos, where he ended his days. This nuſchief falling upon 
the worthieſt and beſt men, the People began to be afflicted to ſee them- 
ſelves in ſo ſhort time robbed of the preſence of ſo many great perſons, 
and the Allies when they knew of Druſes's Death, and the cauſe ofthe Ba- 
niſhmentof fo many illuſtrious men, _— it was nolonger time to ſuffer 
their ProteQors to be ſo unworthily treated ; and ſeeing noother way to ſuc- 
ceed in their hopes, reſolved to revolt againſt. the Roman People, and to 
make War upon them with all their power. To this purpole they ſent ſe- 
cret Deputations to each other, ſigned an Union, and gave reciprocal Ho- 
ſtages, of all which they had bur late notice in the City, now wholly bu- 
fied in trials and tumults. Atlaſt whenthey had advice of it, they ſent 
into all corners the propereſt people they could find out, to diſcover the 
truth of this news, under pretence of doing ſomething elſe; one of which e- 
{pying a Childof 4ſcoly in another City, whither he had been ſent for Ho- 
ſtage , adviſed Servilizs thereof, who governed as Proconſul in thoſe 
Quarters: from whence we may gather that even from thoſe times the 
Countries of /taly were diſtributed to Proconſuls, a cuſtom which many 
ages after the Emperour Aarian revived, though not to laſt long after his 
death. Servilius came forthwith to 4ſcoly, when the Inhabitants happen- 
ed to celebrate a Solemn Feſtival, where whilſt he thought to frighten them 
with his threats, when they perceived the League was diſcovered, they 
ſlew him, and with him Foxteins his Lieutenant. After having begun 
with them they ſpared no Roman, but put all tothe Sword, and plundered 
their Goods. us they proceeded to an open Revolt, and all the Neigh- 
bouring People took Arms, the Marſtans, the Pelignians, the Veſtins and 
1 the Marucians, who were followed by the * Picenians, the Ferentins, the 
hag? bes of Hirpins, the Pompeians, the Venuſines, the Apulians, the * Lucanians 
+ Ancoma, And the * Samnites, all Nations long time Enemies to the Roman Name. 
' *Theſe of And in ſhort, all the people from the River * Ziris, whichT believe is at 
the Baſili- this day called Ziterva, to the bottom of the Adriatick Gulf, as well within 
cate. Land, as on the Sea-Coafts. Their Deputies going to Rome to complain 
. * Abruzzo. that the right of Freedom was not granted them, - though by their aſli- 
* Gariglia- ftances and Services they had highly contributed to the increaſe of the Em- 
no _ pire. TheSenate anſwered them very roughly, that when they were re- 
turned to their duty, they would hear their Deputations, but otherwiſe 
they would give them no audience ; ſo fallen from all hopes, they prepared 
for War, raiſed Forces, and ſet out a hundred thouſand men as well Horſe 
as Foot. The Roman Army wasnot leſs numerous, comprizing thoſe Al- 
* les continued faithful to them: Sext. Zulius Ceſar and P. Rutilius Lupus 
Conſuls, commanded for the Romans ; for this Inteſtine War was thought 
{o important, that they put them both in Commiſſion. They began to 
keep Guards at the Gates for the ſecurity of the City, and likewiſe of the 
Neighbours ; for ſince theſe Novelties were ſet on foot, they knew not 
when to truſt. * There was great likelyhood of diviſion, even in the City 
it Telf. To the Conſuls they appointed Lieutenants, the teſt menof 
the Age, 4. Rabirins, Cn. Pompey Father to him gained the Sirname of 
Great, QO. Cepio, C. Perpenna, C. Marius, Valerins Meſſala, A. Sextus Ce- 
ſar, P. Lentulus his Brother, 7. Drdins, Licinins Craſſus, Cornelius Sylla and 
Marcus Marcellus, To each they affigned his Quarter with the aacats/ 


wo i 
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of Proconſul, and from time to'time ſent them Recruits, ſo dangerous did 
this War appear: as for the Allies, beſides particular Captains choſen by 
every City, they gave. command to 7. Afranins, P. Yentridins, A. Eenas 
tins, Q. Popedins, C. Papins, M. Lamponins, C. Fudacilias, Hirins Aſinins, 
and Yetins Cato who likewiſe divided the Forces among them, and took e- 
very one his portion to make Head againſt rhe Roman Forces. - There hap- 
- pened ſeveral Defeats on both ſides, which I will ſuccinty relate: Petins 
Cato killed two thouſand of Sextus Fulins his Men, and forced him to ſhut 
himſelf up in Zernia, (which remained firm to the Roman Alliance ) 
with the remainder of his Forces, of whom Z. Acilins and 7. Scypio got 
thence in Slaves Habit, the reſt preſſed with hunger, yielded at diſcretion. 
Marins Fenatius took Yenafra by treaſon, and cut in pieces two Roman 
Cohorts. P. Preſenteins encountring Perperna with ten thouſand Men, put 
him to flight with the ſlaughter of tour thouſand, and taking moſt of the 
others Arms, who threw them away to haſten their Flight. Wherefore 
the Conſul Rut:1:us took the Command from Perpenra, and gave the re- 
mainder of his Army to C. Marius; M.Z7.amponins engaging /icinins Craſ- 
ſus, killed eight hundred of his men upon the place, and purſued the reſt 
fighting, as taras * Gramentum C. Papins poſſeſſed himſelt of Vols, which | 
was delivered up, and made offer to two thouſand Romans that were there'+ Clariment; 
in Garriſon, to receive them into his Army ut they would joyn party with 
him, which they accepted all, ſave the Officers, whom he put in priſon 
where they died by Famine. The ſame took S$rabia, Minterna and Salerna, 
which were a Colony of the Romans, and gave employment in his Army 
to all the Inhabitants of thoſe Towns, and likewiſg to their Slaves, after 
which, having ſpoiled all the Country of Vocera, the Neighbouring Cities 
ielded to him for fear of the ſpoil, and ſent him ten thouſand Footmen, 
and one thouſand Horſe, which he had demanded of them, with which 
Recruits he went and beſieged fcerra : Sextus Ceſar came with ten thou- 
{and Gaul Foot, and the Numidian Horſe, and encamped near unto Papius, 
who, to debauch the Numidians from the Roman Party, took Oxizta Son 
of Fugurtha, formerly King of Numidia, out of the Priſons of Yenuſa, 
where he was kept, cauſed him to be cloathed in Purple, and to ſhew him- 
{elf to his Subjetts; inſomuch thar the Conſul perceiving that ſome' of the 
Numidians were dayly running away ro their King, ſent the reſt into {#++- 
ca, as ſuſpected, Atter this, Papins was ſo raſh astoattemptro force the 
Roman Camp, and was already pulling down the Paliſade, when a great 
Body of Horſe ſallying out of the Poſtern Gate, charged him, and flew fix 


thouſand of his men. HoweveSkweVictory prevented not the Conlul's 


quitting that Poſt, and marching elſewhere with his Army. In Povil/a the 
Canuſians together with the Venulians and ſevera! other People, yielded to 
Fudacilins, and thoſe who would not ſubmit he ſubdued by force, flew all 
the Noble Romans, that he found, and made the Citizens and Slaves ſerve 
in his Army. Mean while the other Conſul Ruti{ius, together with C. 4a- 
rius, having built rwo Bridges over the Zris, not far diſtant from each 0- 
ther, with intent to paſs over their Armies, /<tins Cato, who was encamp- 
ed on the other ſide with his Army direaly oppoſite to Harivs his Bridge, 
to diſpute their paſſage, laid by night an ambufh ina Valley near Rutilius 
his Bridge ; and after having let him ( heedleſs as he did) paſs, on a ſud- 
den fell upon him with his Ambuſh, whocut in pieces great numbers of the 
Romans, and drove multitudes into the River. The Conſul himſelf was 
wounded in the Head, and ſometime after died. But when Marins, who 


was ſtillat the lower Bridge, underſtood the misfortune by the number of 
Ccec3 Bodies 
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Bodies brought down by the Current, he preſently paſſed with all his Ar- 
my, and forced the Enemy's Camp, which had bur a {lender Guard , fo 
that Cato was forced to ſtay that night on the place where he had gained the 
Victory, and on the morrow to-march away tor want of Proviſionss The 


Bodies of the flain Conſul and other Perſons of Quality, which were no 


fmall number, being carried to the City to give them Burial, occafionedan 
univerſal ſadneſs. in Men's minds which was not ſoon ſhook off, fo grieved 
they were to behold the loſs of fo many Citizens. Wherefore the Senate 
upon Conſultation enaCted, that hereafter the Bodies of all ſuch as died in 
Battel ſhould be buried in the ſame place where they were ſlain, leſt the 
ſight of them ſhould daunt the Courages of others, and diſhearten men from 
going tothe War. Of which as ſoon as the Enemies had advice, they made 
alike Ordinance. Noperſon ſucceeded Ratilius in the Conſulate for the re- 
mainder of the year, Cezſar not having leiſure to go to the City to hold the 
Aſſembly : What remained of his Army was divided between C. Marius 
and 0. Cepion. But Cepion ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by 0. Popedins, 
who Commanded a Body of the Enemy's Forces. He came to him as a Run- 
away, bringing along with him as Hoſtages two young Slaves, clad in the 
* Robe worn by the Sons of Perſons Free and Noble ; and the better to gain 
his Confidence, brought him ſome Bars or Pigs of Lead, covered with Gold 
and Silver. After which, he perfwaded him to go and charge the Enemy's 
Army, whither he would conduCt him, and that inſtantly, while there was 
no one to command them. Sohe placed himſelt at the head of Cepiors For- 
ces : and when he was comets the place where he had laid his Ambuſh, he 
put on his Horſe towauds ariſing Ground, as if he would diſcover where the 
Enemies were, and from thence gave the Signal to his Men ; who falling 


- upon Ceptow's, flew him with many others ; thoſe that eſcaped were 


by the Senate's Order joyned with 4Zarias. About the ſame time Sextus 

eſar, whole Army was compoſed of thirty thouſand Foot and five thouſand 
Horſe, having, marched among certain difficult Streits, was unexpeQted- 
ly fallen upon by Marins Fonatius ; who drove him intoa Valley, and for- 
ced himto runaway in his Litter (becauſe he was ſick) towards a certain Ri- 
ver, - paſſable only by one Bridge ; where, after having loſt the greateſt 


part of his Army, and the Remainder at every ſtep throwing away their 


Arms, with much difficulty he at length ſecured himſelf in 7heana. He ar- 
med again as well as he could thoſe men he had left ; and with a Recruit 
ſent him, took the Field to go and relieve ferra, which Papins ſtill beſieged 
where encamping near the Beſficgers, they lay a long time without eithers 
daring to aſſault the other. | 


For Cains Marins, he bravely repulſed the Marſians who came to en- 
gage him, and gave them chaſe to the very Hedges of their Vineyards ; 
which ſeeing they had clambered over with much difficulty, he would pur- 
ſue them no farther. But S//z, who was encamped on the other ſide the 
Vineyards, encountring the Flyers, {lew likewiſe a great number of them. 
Sothat thatday the Marſians loſt ſix thouſand Men, beſides great quantity of 
Arms, which the ViQtors got. Yet this Victory did but the more increaſe 
the fiercenelſs of the Marſans. They gathered new Forces, and had the 
boldneſs to come and offer Battel to the Romans; who, for fear of being o- 
verpowered, kept within their Trenches : For this Nation is very Warlikey 
and as report goes, never loſt the Day before , and indeed to this very day 
never any triumphed in Rome over the Marſians, or without the Marſians. 
On another ſide of the Country about Mount Falernus, Fudacilins, T. Afra. 
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wins and P.'Ventidins, with all their Forces, joyned together, engaged the 
Army of Cn. Pompey ; routed him, and ued him to the very Gates of 
Firmo, where he [hut himſelf up : And leaving 4franius to beliege the Ci- 
ty, the other two went each a leveral way about other Afﬀairs. ' Pom 
ſently gave new Arms to ſuch as were preſeryed from the Defeat, = 
e durſt not adventure a Shock till ſuch time as a freſh Army being comg to 
him, he cauſed S/pirius to take a Compals by unfrequented ways, and gazn 
the Backs of the Enemy ; giving him Orgers to fall on in the Rear, whi 
he charged them in Front. They tought {o well on both ſides, that the Yi- 
tory remained a long time in equal Ballance ,. but when the Enemies. {aw 
their Camp burning, which SWp#tins had ſer on fire, and that Afravias was 
ſlain upon the place, their hearts failed them, and they fled away in dil- 
order ; and as many ascould, eſcaped to 4ſcoly. Pompey forthwith be- 
fieged the Town ; which Zudacilius, who was a Native of it (fearing for 
his Country) ſtrove to ſuccour with eight Cohorts. He gave advice hereof 
to the Beſieged, with Orders to make a Sally upon the Belſiegers ſo loog as 
they ſhould diſcover him coming at a diſtance, that the Enemy might not 
know on which ſide to defend themſelves : But the Inhabitants were fp 
cowardly, that they never ſtirred toot ; which yet hindred not Zudaciling 
from forcing a Paſſage through his Enemies, and with as many as could fol- 
low him exgring the place, where he reproached them with their Cowar- 
dice and Diſobedience. - After which, deſpairing of the ſafety of his Fel- 
low-Citizens, he cauſed all his Enemies to be {lain, as well que of fqrmer 
hate as becauſe of the fault lately gommitted in deſpifing his Orders, and 
giving by their Example occaſion to others to do the like, ' Then he cauſed 
2 Pile to be raiſed in the _ 3 upon which ſetting up. a Bed, after ha- 
ving been very merry ata Feaſt, to which he invited his Friends, he took a 
draught of Poyſon ; and laying himſelf upon the Bed, defired them to ſer 
fire to the Pile, and ſo died, thathe might not ſurvive his Country, Mean 
while the time of Sex. C2/ar's Conſulate was expired, butthe Senate pro- 
longed his Command for the year following, with the Authority of Conſal. 
As ſoon as he had his new Commiſſion, he tell upon twenty thouſand of his 
Enemies as they diſcamped ; killed eight thouſand upon the place, and car- 
ried off the Field an infinite number oft Bucklers which the reſt that fled had 
left. But his Sickneſs having forced him to ſtay ſome time about 4{coly, at 
length carried him off z and according to his deſire, C. Bebias ſncceeded in 
his Charge. Whilſt theſe things paſſed on the Coaſt of the Ionian Sea,on the 
other ſide the Hetrurians and the Umbrians with ſome of their Neighbou- 
ring People, drawn on by the Example of others, inclined to a Revolt. It 
was ſoon known at Rome, and the advice of it put them in new fears ; 
Wherefore the Senate, apprehenſive of ſeeing themſelves encompaſſed by 
Enemies on all f{ides, cauſed the Coaſts between Cama and the City to be 
guarded by new Forces, in which for want of men, they entertained the 
Freed Men, a thing never before done ; and granted to thoſe Allies who had 
continued faithful rhe Freedom of their City, which was the only thing in 


the World they deſired. This Decree being publiſhed by all the People a-, 


bout Hetrwria, was received with general fatisfaQtion. By this AQ of 
Grace they engaged more firmly the true Friends of the people of Rome, 
ſetled in their duty ſuch as were wavering, and made the Enemy more mild, 
in hopes of the ſame favour. They diſtributed not theſe new Citizens intg 
the Tribes, which were already five And thirty, for fear they ſhould out- 
mumber the old ones ; but they formed new Tribes, wherein they were put 
by Decuries ; fo that they gave laſt of all their Voices, which were ofreg 
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ſuperfluous, becauſe the five and thirty Ancient were more than half the 
number of the Tribes. This deſign was not at firſt obſerved ; or perhaps 
the Allies contenting themſelves at preſent herewith, demanded no more. 
Notwithſtanding, being afterwards conſidered, -it gave freſh occaſion to Tu- 
mults. The people above the Coaſts of the Ionian Sea, who yet knew not 
that the Hetrurians had changed their minds,” had ſent fifteen thonſand Men 
to'their Aſſiſtance, whom they had ordered to march through all the b 
ways imaginable. Cr. Pompey, lately made Conſul, {urprized them, kil- 
led about five thouſand of them, and the reſt diſperſed, endeavouring to 
recover their Countries through rough and craggy ways, and in all the Ri- 
gors of a ſharp Winter ; having nothing but Acorns to eat, periſhed almoſt 
all with Cold and Hunger. During the ſame Winter Portius Cato, Col- 
league to Pompey, going to War upon the Marſians, was ſlain. Afﬀer 
which 7. Clwentins, to brave Syllz, who lay encamped on'the Pompeian 
Hills; went and encamped within three Furlongs of him : And S$y/a, not 
able to brook the affront, without ſtaying for thoſe that were gone to Fo- 
rape, went out and chargedhim ; but he was beaten and forced to retreat, 
The Foragers being returned, he once more fell on, put Cluentins hard to 
it, and forced him to remove his Camp further off ; whither there com- 
ing to him a Recruit of Gaws, he returned once more to try the For- 
tune of the Field. As the two Armies were drawn up; a Gawl e very large 
Stature advanced, and dared any Roman to a ſingle Combat , but he being 
ſlain by a very ſmall Numidian, ſtruck all the reſt of the Gauls into ſuch a 
Panick, that they turned their backs , nd by the diſorder of their Flight, 
cauſed all thereſt of Cluentins Army to do the like, and fly by the way to- 
wards Nola. Sylla purſued them fo eagerly, that he ſlew thirty thouſand of 
them by the way ; and becauſe they would not open more than one of the 
Gates of Nola, tolet themin, the Inhabirants tearing leſt the Enemy ſhould 
preſs in with them, there were twenty thouſand more {lain underthe Walls ; 
among whom was Clyentius, performing to the laſt all the Offices of a brave 
and gallant Leader. The General going, marched againſt the Hirtians, 
and began to beſiege * Fquilania.W hereupon,the Inhabitants expeCting the 
Aſſiſtance of the Zucanians, who were to come the ſame day, demanded 
time to conſider about their Surrendry. He who knew their Cunning, gave 
them an horrstime ; during which he cauſed to be brought great quantity 
of Bavins of Vine-twigs to the Foot of the Wall, which was only of Beams 
of Timber ; and the hour being paſt, ſet fire to them. Sothey ſurrendrin 
only for fear, he gave the Plunder of the Town to the Soldiers as if it ha 
been taken by Storm ; which Example made other Cities of the Hirpins wil- 
lingly ſubmit themſelves to the Romans. Thoſe being yielded, he carried 
the War to the * Samnites ; not by thoſe Avenues which were guarded b 
Mnutilus their Chief, but by fetching a Compaſs through' Ways by which 
they never thought an Enemy could come. So that falling in among them, 
at unawares, he ſlew great numbers, the reſt flying every way they beſt 
could ; and /7utilus himſelt being wounded, ry to. Ao with very few into 
{ſernia. Sylla, after having pillaged the Camp, marched to * Boviena, 
where was held an Aſſembly of the Rebel People ; where becauſe there 
were three Forts, whilſt the Inhabitants thought only of defending them- 
ſelves from him, he cauſed ſome Cohorts to march about, with Order to 
ſtorm each of theſe Forts on the other ſide, and fignitie to him by the ſmoak 
when they were Maſters of them : Which ſucceeding happily, he approach- 
ed the Walls ; and after rhree hours Aſſault, took the Town. This was 
what paſt under S5{a's Condutt during this War ; after which he went to 
Rome 
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Rome, todemand the Conſulate. As for Cx. Pompey, he reduced the Mar- 
fians, the Marcinians and the Veſtins. On the other ſide C: Coſconins, Pre: 
tor, burnt * Salapia after having taken it by force, reduced Cannes under * Saipe. 
the Obedience of the Romans ; and having beſieged * Cax»/z,which the Sam- * cinofi: 
nites cameto relieve, after a ſtout and rugged Fight; with great loſs of men 
on both ſides, he was repulſed; and forced to retire into Cum : But he ſoori 
got a Revenge for as the Army of the Samniteslay only parted from the 
Roman by a River, Z7rebatins their General ſent to Coſconins, that he ſhould 
either whe the River, and he would retire ; or that he ſhould retire,and kin- 
ſelf would paſs the River, that they might come to a Battel: Coſconins 
choſe rather to retire z and as ſoon as 7rebatins was paſſed, defeated hirn x 
purſuing his routed Men to the River ſide, where moſt of them were 
drowned : So that the Enemy loſt fifteen thouſand men, and the reſt with 
Trebatins eſcaped into Canuſs. Coſconius after this Victory, went to ſpoil 
the Countries of Zarinate, Yenuſa and Pouilla ; and aſſaulting the Pediculs, 
in two days became Maſter of all the Nation, who came and ſubmitted them- 
ſelves. His Succeſſor Cecilins Metellus, to whom he delivered up the Army, 
defeated thoſe of Poxilla in a Battel, where Popedins, one of the Authors of 
the Rebellion, being killed, the Remainder of his Forces came by Bands to 
ſubmit tothe Conqueror. Thus the War of the Allies continued with much 
heat until in the end all Zr4/y obtained the Right of free Citizens of Rome, 
fave only the Lucariians and the Samnites ; whonotwithſtanding, ſoon after 
were admitted as well as the reſt, arid diſtributed by Tribes, as we have faid 
before, for fear they ſhould have more Votes than the ancient Citizens, be- 
' 1ng indeed more numerous. 2 Mt 
About the ſame time therearoſe another Tumult in the City about Debts; 
for ſome exaQed the lIiitereſt of money lent with more rigor than was pet- 
mitted by. the ancient Laws. For it ſeems the Romans, as well as the Greeks; 
abhorred Uſury as a Trade ruinous to the Poor, and an occaſion of Laws- 
Suits and Enmities. The Perſians themſelves had no better opiniori of it ; 
and made the difference but very ſmall between the praftice of it; arid 
cheating and lying: Notwithſtanding, becauſe Uſury was now permitted 
by a Cuftom introduced ſome years paſt, the Creditors had ſome Right to 
demand it, but the Debtors delayed Payment under pretence of Wars atid 
Tumults £ Some there were likewile, that ſezing thiemizives oppreſſed by the 
Ulſurers, threatned to have them condemned ina Fine. Wy !0 the Pretor; 
Judge of theſe matters, did all he could to compoſe all Differences ; but tiot 
being able to compaſs it, he left them to the Law, after having explained to 
the other Judges, as in a difficult matter, what was Right; and what was 
Cuſtom. Whereupon the Uſurers, who could not endure mention ſhould 
be made of the old Laws; gotrid of the Pretor in this manner : One day, as, 
he facrificed in the Temple of Caftor, furrounded with a great Croud of 
people, as is ordinary, ſome one having throwna Stone at him he ſet dowrf 
the Cup, and began to fly towards the Temple of Yea ; but being preven- 
ted by others who ſtopt his paſſage, heran into a Tavernto hide himſelf, 
where they cut his throat; lacks Confuſion many who thought he had e- 
ſcaped into the Cloiſter of the Ye/als, purſuing him with too much hear of 
aſſion, ran into thoſe places whete men canfot enter without Sacrilege. 
hus was {ellio the Prztor killed in exerciſing his Office, clad in the Holy 
Habit of Cloth of Gold, worn only on ſolemn Feſtivals; about two' of the 
Clock, in the middle of thee place, and offering a Sacrifice: The Senate cau- 
{ed tobe publiſhed by found of Trumpet, that they would give to whoever 
ſhould diſcover the Authors of this Murder a Reward it Money, it _—_ 
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Man, his Liberty, if a Slave, and Pardon, if one of the Accomplices : Yet 
they could never gain any intelligence of it ; for the Uſurers took a courſe 
ro ſtifle even the Memory of this Riot, which we may likewiſe reckon a- 
mong the Tumults of the City. It was followed by thoſe Differences which 
happened between the Chiets of the FaCtions, who as in open War aſlailed 
each other with formed Armies, each propoſing no leſs price of his Victo- 
Ty than his Country, of which he pretended to become Maſter. It wasim- 
mediately after the War of the Allies that theſe Diſſentions took Birth, and 


thus they began. 


After that 1ithridates King of Pontus, and other Countries had ſeized . 
on Bythinia, Phrygia, and the neighbouring 4a, as we have ſaid in one of 
our former Books ; Sls, then Conſul, obtained for his part of the Govern- 
ment the Province of {{z, with Commiſſion for the War againſt Mirhri- 
dates. Before his departure from the City, Marizs, who thought there 
would be more profit than danger in this War ; and beſides, ſpufred for- 
ward with adeſire to Command ; engaged by a World of Promiſes P. $ul- 
pitius, Tribune of the People, to ſerve him in this Aﬀair ; and at the fame 
time put the new Citizens in hopes to raiſe them to an Equality with the old 
ones 1n their Votes, and cauſe them to be diſtributed among the ancient 
Tribes. By doing them this kindneſs, he laboured for himſelt ; of which, 
though he made no ſhew, yet was itonly for his own ends he ſought their 
favour. Spitius preſently made a Law, which if it had paſſed, had given 
Marias the whole Authority in the Commonwealth, ſo much would the 
New Citizens have out-voted the Old by reaſon of their numbers. The old 
ones who perceived it, oppoſed it with all their might ; and at laſt, upon 
this difference they grew to ſo much heat, as to come to handy Strokes and 
Stones. The miſchicfs increaſing, the Conſuls tearing leſt in the Aſſembly, 
which was nigh at hand, they ſhould come to the laſt Extremuties, ordained 
Feaſts for ſeveral days like to the ſolemn ones, with intent to prolong the time 
of the Aſſembly, .and the danger wherewith the City was threatned : But 
Sulpitins, without having regard to the Feaſts, gave order to thoſe of his 
Fadtion to meet Cvich upon the place, with | nn under their Gowns, 
to make uſe of upon occaſion, even againſt the Confuls themſelves : And 
prepared in this manner, he began to declare againſt theſe Feaſts, as unlaw- 
ful; commanding $4 and 0, Pompey to revoke them atthat very momenr, 
that the People might paſs their Suffrages concerning the Laws. This dif- 
courſe raiſed a great Tumult ; Swords were drawn as before was agreed on, 


and the Points preſented to the Conſuls, who would not yet give way to it, 


till ſuch time as Pompey luckily and nimbly getting away, Sa withdrew un- 
der pretence to go and conſider of it. Mean while Pompey, Son to the Con- 
ful, and Son in Law to la, for having ſpoken ſomething (I know not what) 
too freely, was ſlain by Su{pitius FaCtion z and Sy{{a returning in a {mall time 
after, revoked the Feaſts; and at the ſame inſtant went away for Capna, 
where his Army lay, with deſign to march from thence into 4a, againſt 
Mithridates ; foras yet he knew not the Plot laid againit him. The Feaſts 
being revoked, and yz gone, Salpitins paſſed the Law about which ſo much 
ſtir had been made ; and withal, inſtead of Sz, gave Commiſſion to Marius 
to make War againſt 4Zithridates. Sylla having advice hereof, reſolved to 
defend his Commiſſion with Arms : And to this end draws together his Sol- 
diers, who hoped as well as he every man to do his own buſineſs in this Ex- 
pidition againſt 1zhridates ; and judged if Marins went he would employ 
others. After having recounted to them all the cauſes of Complaint he had 

| againſt 
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againſt Marins and Sulpitins, without explaining himſelf farther (for he 

durſt not openly declare himſelf in this matter) he exhorted them to be in a 
readineſs to receive his Commands. They who knew his deſign, and feared 
to loſe the Booty of the Aſian Expedition, diſcover'd to him what he kepr ſe- 
cret. 3. and beſought him to take courage, and lead them to the Ciry. He 
received this diſcourſe with infinite joy, and forthwith cauſed ſix Legions to 
march ; whoſe Officers not daring to reſolve to bear Arms againſt their 
Country, drew off, to preſent themſelves at Rowe z fo that there remained. 
not in this Army any Perſon of Quality but the Queſtor. Upon advice of 
this brought to the City, Deputies were ſent ro meet him, to demand of 
him, for what reaſon he came thus armed into his Country : To whom he 
anſwered, thatit was with intent to deliver it from Tyranny. He made the 
ſame Anſwer to allthoſe whom they ſent one after another. Yet in the end, 
he promiſed, that if the Sehate would aſſemble in the Field of Mars, and 
caule Marius and Swpitinus tobe there, he would comelikewiſe, and do all 
things that ſhould be agreed on by all the World. As he drew nearer, his 
Colleague Pompey came to meet him ; and having applauded his Aion; 
ders his Aſſiſtance. As for Marius and Supirius, who had not had time 
enough to prepare themſelves, they ſent other Deputies in the Senate's 
name, who propoſed to him not to advance nearer the City than the fifth 
Stone till this Attair were more fully conſidered of. The Conſuls, who dil- 
covered the Cheat, granted the Deputies what _ demanded ; but ſcarce- 
ly were they gone but they followed them, and fieſed on the Celimontane 
Gate, and the Contiguous Wall with one Legion ; Pompey commanding a- 
nother, fieſed on the Little Hill, the third gained the Wooden Bridge, and 
the fourth drew upin Battel before the Wall, whilſt $//a entred the City in 
a fighting Poſture. He was recieved as an Enemy, for at firſt they with- 
ſtood him with hurling of Darts out of their Windows ; but when he had 
threatned thoſe in the Houſes to ſet fire to the next Streets, they threw no 
more. Marins and Su!pitius, and the reſt of their FaQtion, having preſent- 
ly armed. themſelves, encountred them in the place called the #/quilime ; 
where was fought the fir{t Battel ever {een inthe City between two Contrary 
Parties ; not in diſorder, as formerly in their Tumults ; but in open War, 
with Enſigns diſplayed, and Trumpets ſounding : For their Animoſities had 
urged things to theſe Extremities, becauſe no perſon had endeavoured to a 

ply a Remedy in the beginning. $z/lz's Party had at firſt the worſt of it, 
and began to give ground ; when himſelf took an Enſign, and ran to carry 
itinto the Groſs of his Enemies. Then the Soldiers, either out of reſpect 
they bore their General, or fear of that Infamy wherewith thoſe are brand- 
ed that forſake their Coloars, quitted all thoughts of Flight, and returned to 
the Charge. There was brought to them likewiſe from the Campanother 
Body of treſh Men, and another was ſent about by the way of the Suburray 
to charge their Enemies inthe Rear. Whereupon Afarivs Soldiers, who, 
already tired, defended themſelves but faintly againſt freſh Men ; and who 
beſides, feared leſt they ſhould incloſe them behind, invited thoſe Citizens 
who ſtill fought from their Houſes to come down to them, and pronounced 
Liberty to ſuch Slaves as would come to their Aſſiſtance. But when they 
ſaw that no one ſtirred to help them they loſt all hope, and wentour of the 
City, and with them all the Perſons of Quality of their Party: $42 being 
gone intothe 72 Sacra, (or the Holy Way) where the Soldiers had the bold- 
neſs r0 take ſomething by force, he cauſed them to be puniſhed in the ſight 
of all the people : And after having placed Courts of Guard through ail the 
principal places in the City, he divided with his Colleague the labour of that 
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night, which they ſpent without any ſleeping, ſtill going from Quarter to 


arter to take care leſt the Citizens ſhould receive fome uyury tram the 
victorious Soldier. 


Next day in the Morning they called an Aſſembly of the people, where 
they bemoaned the deplorable eſtate of the Common-wealth, abandoned 
for long time tothe pafhon of Seditious People, faying, they had been con- 
ſtrained to do what they had done ; and that it was their advice, that foy 
the future nothing ſhould be brought to the people, without having been 
firſt debated in the Senate ; and that to thar purpoſe the ancient cuftom 
which they had abrogated ſhould be revived. They propoſed likewiſe the 
holding no more Aſſemblies for the creation of Officers by Tribes, but by 
Centuries, according to the inftitution of Servius Zullius. That thus the 
firſt deliberation of Afﬀairs depending on the Senate, and being no longer 
committed to the ſuffrage of the people , who having nothing to hoſe , 
feared nothing, violence would give place, and good order be cftablifhed, 
nor would there remain any more matter for Sedition. Having by this 
means and many others retrenched the authority of the Tribunes, which 
was mounted even to excels, becauſe the Body of the Senate was ina man- 
ner defpifed, by reaſon of the fmall number of the Senators, they added 
to them three hundred of the greateſt and moft worthy men of all the Ci- 
ty : but before all other things they cancelled as void and contrary to the 
Laws all that Sz/pitizs had done fince the Feafts ordained by the Confuls. 
Thus from Tumults they came to Murders, and from Murders to Wars ; 
and never before did any Roman Army enter their Country to commit 
as of Hofſtility : but after this time all the Differences that happened be- 
tween their Citizens, were determined by Arms : ſometimes one party be- 
came Maſters of the City, ſometimes the other, which yet was no hinder- 
ance, that in the mean time other places were not beſieged and ſack'd, or 
that they felt not elſewhere thoſe calamities ufually attendant upon War : 
for in ſumm, there was no longer any Honour or Conſcience, Love to the 
Common-wealth or their Country, which they violated not by number- 
tels Crimes. After all this, Sw/pitius Tribune of the People, Marius who 
had been fix times Conſul, his Son, P. Cethegus, Funins Brutus, Cn. and 
O.Granins, P. Albinovanns. M. Zeftorius and other Senators, to the num- 
ber of twelve, who were gone out of the City, accuſed to be the Authors 
of Sedition, and to have called the Slaves to liberty, were declared Ene- 
mies to the Roman People, with permiſſion to the firſt that met them, to 
Kill them unpunifhed, or to bring them to the Conſuls, beſides which they 
confiſcated their Goods, and ſent Men into all parts to ſearch for them, 
ſome of which found Su/pitivs, and flew him. As for Maris, he eſcaped 


without Uſher,or without ſo much as a Servant to Mrmturnm,where, as he 


ſlept in a Room into which there came not a ſpark of light, the Magiftrate 
of the City fearing the Decree of the Roman People, whilft on the other 
tide he himſelf could not reſolve to kill a man who had been fix times Con- 
ful, and done ſuch great things, gave it in commiſſion toa certain Gaul he 
met by chance, whom he furniſhed with a Sword to that purpoſe. But: 
this man ( as report goes) drawing near Aarinss Bedin the dark, grew 
fearful, becauſe he imagined he ſaw a flame dart out of his eyes; and when 
he raiſing himſelf up, cryed out, Dareſt hos kill Caius Marius? The 
Gaul aſtoniſhed, fled hadily out of the Chamber, roaring with a loud voice, 
that he could not kill 1arius, Whereupon the Magiſtrate, who before 


with much inward trouble had reſolved upon the ation, was now touchet . 
. with 
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with a ſenſe of Religion ; beſides, he remembred the preſage which wheii 
Aarins was yet an Infant, promiſed him the ſeventh Conſulſhip. For 'tis 


{aid there fell upon his Boſom ſeven Eaglets, whereupon the D: vines fore-' 


told, that he ſhould ſeven times obtain ſupreme Honyvur.. Thoſe of Afzz- 
turninm {crioufly- weighing this, and judging what had happencd to the 
Gaul, came from above, forthwith led 4Zarzus out of the Town to a place 
where he might be in greater ſatety, who knowing that 7's Horfemen 
ſought after him, left that place, and went towards tlie Sea-ſide through 
By-ways, till he found a ſmall Cabbin, into which heentred, and laid him- 
ſelf down among the Leaves to repoſe himfelfa little, he had not lainthere 
long, but he heard a noiſe which made him —_— under the leaves; 
- but then the noiſe increaſing, he leaped into a Fiſher-boat which lay there 
by chance,out of which he put an old Fellow that was the Maſter of it, and 
then'cutting the Buat-rope which faſtened it, and hoiſting Sail left himſelf 
to Fortune, he was carried to a certain Iſle where he ſaw by accident paſs 
by a Ship in which he knew ſome of his Friends, with whom he went into 
Africa, yet he could not land, being hindred by S$:xt##s Governour of that 
Province, becauſe of his being declared Eneiny ; fo he was forced to ſpend 
that Winter on the Numidian Sea. The news whereof being come to 
Cethegus, Granius; Albinovanus, Lectorins, and thoſe others condemned by 
the ſame Judgment, and who leaving the City with Marins the Son had 
taken SanQuary in' the Court of Mardreſtal —_ of Numidia, they em- 
barqued and came to Maris, being themſelves likewiſe jealous leſt that 
King ſhould deliver them to the Enemy. They watited neither good will 
nor courage to aſſault their Country after Hlla's example, but becaufe they 
had yet no Army they waited only an opportunity. Mean while, $//z, who 
was the firſt ever made himſelf Maſter of the City by Arms, contenting 
himſelf with being revenged on his Enemies, without doing any violence 
to the other Citizens, ſent his Army before to Capra, and reluned the 
charge of Conſul. But the FaCtion of the Fugitives, and principally the 
Tich, with ſome well monied women no longer ſtanding in fear of Arms, 
deſired the return of their Citizens ; ſo that they ſpared neither pains nor 
coſt, nor the attempting the lives of the Conſuls themſelves , for they 
thought their deſign would never take effect ſolong as they lived. As for 
11a, he might be ſafe in the midſt of that Army granted him by the Se- 
nate to make War upon Mithridates, who would not forſake him, though 
his Conſulate were *expired; but for Pompey his Colleague he was in great 
danger, ſo the people took compaſſion of him, and gave him the Govern: 
ment of Ztaly with the Army then commanded by Cz. Pompey. This 
- mightily troubled Cxeus, yet when Q#iztus was come to the Army, and oft 
the morrow began to exerciſe his Command, the other ſubmitted to him as a 
private man; but a ſhort time after all the Soldiery being crowdedabour 
the Conſul, under pretence of hearing what he ſaid, he was ſlain, and up- 
on the ation every one flying a ſeveral way, Cz.came in, feigning tobe 
mightily troubled, as at a Villany committed againſt all m__ and Juſtice, 
However, his anger laſted not long, but-he preſently reſumed the Com- 
mand of the Army. When the Conſuls death was known in the City, $/- 
1a begantobe fearful of himſelf, and after walked not the Streets without a 
| _w company of Friends, who deſerted him not by night, butnot ſtaying 

ong after, he departed for Capya, and thence took his march towards 
Aſa. | | 


Afier this, theFriends of thoſe Baniſhed, ſippotred by the authority of 
D 2 


Cinnay 
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| Cinna, Succeſſor to Hills in the Dignity of Conſa, began to let thenew- 


Citizens know the deſign 47arins had to mingle them among theancient 
Tribes, to the intent, that not giving their Votes laſt, they might have as 
much power in the Common-wealth as others, which was the tirſt cauſe of 
Aarins and the other Exiles return. The ancient Citizens oppoſed it all 
they could, upheld *by O#avizs the other Conſul, while Cizna ſtood for 
the new, ſuſpeQed to have been corrupted by three hundred Talents he 
had received. Now thoſe of Cizn4's Party came to the place armed with 
Swords under their Gowns, where with loud cries they began to demand 
their beigg mixed among the other Tribes, but the beſt part of the people 
came in like manner armed about O#avins, who attended in his Houſe, 
what would be the iſſue of this Tumult. They brought him word, that 
the greateſt part of the Tribunes oppoſing the Demand, the new Citizens 
had with Swords driven them from the * Roſtrmm,upon report of which he 
haſtens by the Ya Sacra, followed by a good company of men of Valour, 


| called Roſtra, and like a Torrent falls in upon the Aflembly, paſſes over the Bodies of 


taben from the 
Enemies, and 
ſet #p heres 


+ Tivoly. 


thoſe that firſt encountred him, diſperſes the multitude, and after having 
terrified the contrary Party, returns to the Temple of Caftor and Polux, 
without doing any more, for his Colleagues ſake, towhom he bore refpe&t. 
But thoſe which followed him without ſtaying for his command, threw 
themſelves upon the new Citizens, and after the killing of many purſued 
the reſt to the City Gates. Cina, who confident in the multitudes of the 
Countrymen, had promiſed himſelf Victory when he perceived courage 
had madethe leſſer number vitorious, he ranthrough the City, -and call- 
ed the Slaves to liberty ; but when he ſaw no perſon joyn with him, he 
went out to the + yo Cities to whom the Right of Freedom had 
been granted, as f 77ibur, Preneſte, and others as far as Vola; and after ha- 
ving ſolicited them to revolt, began to raiſe money to defray the Expence 
of the War. Whilſthe made preparation for the execution of his Defigns, 


_ C. Milonins, O. Sertorins, and another C. Marins Senators of the ſame 


F Military 


FaQtion came to him. But the cnate declared C:-na, for having forſaken 
the Common-wealth in imminent danger and called the Slaves to Liberty, 
to have forfeited his Freedom of the City, and Dignity of Conſul, and 
ſubſtituted in his ſtead 7. Mcruls then Prieſt of Fapiter, who is the only 
Prieſt that goes continually with a Mitre ; for the others wear it only when 
they ſacrifice. Mean while, Cine went his way. towards Capua, where 
lay another Army for the Roman People, being arrived he laboured all he 
could to gain the good will of the Officers and * Tribunes, and fuch Sena- 
tors as were there, going to this purpoſe to the Aſſembly in the habit of a 
private man, without Rods, and tears in his eyes, he ſpake to them ig 
this manner: | | 
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Ou behold me here, (Gentlemen ) deſpoiled of an Honour Treceived from 

| Pm The People gave it me by their Votes; and yet the Senate have de- 

prived me of it, without asking theconſent of the People. Though this Aﬀront 

be done tomy perſon, Tcomplain leſs of my own intereſt than yours : for towhat 

purpoſe now ſhould we court the favour of the Tribes? In what can you be ſer- 

wiceable to ns? or to what end are your Aſſemblies or your Votes, ſince they 
car cancel what you do; and you your ſelves [0 eaſily change your minds ? 


Aﬀer 


et oa MR 
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-  Aﬀer having fpoke thus to provoke them to anger, and made magni 
complaints do miſery of his condition, he-rent his Robe, and leaps 4 
fromthe Tribunal, threw himſelf upon the ground, where he lay extend: -/ 
ed a long time, till out of pure compaſhon they raiſed him up, renirnet 
him into the Tribunal-Seat, and having reſtored, him the Rods in Quality 
of Conſul, defired him to take heart, and lead them where-ever hehad 
otcaſian for their Service. He accepted their offers, and improving the _ 
opportunity, received the Oath of Officers and Soldiers,” Being in this 2%.0h, 
manner. confirmed, he went through the Cities of the Allies, exciting 
them as the cauſers of his preſent calamity, and for that reaſon drew from 
each good ſums of money. There were likewiſe many principal men of 
theCity, which came to joyn with him, only becaule it troubled them at 
any time to ſee the Common-wealth at quiet. Whilſt Cizza was thus 
wholly employed in making ho pep the Confuls Oitavius and 
AMerula, fortified the” City, raiſed Engines on the Walls, and levied Sal- 
diersas well among thoſe Allies continued faithful to them, as among the 
Gauls ; they likewiſe gave order to Cx. Pompey, who was with an Arm 
on the Tonian 5ea, to come _— the relief of his Country, which 
. he forthwith did, and encamped before the Collatine Gate. 

Cizns coming about the ſame time, pitched his Camp very near, and as xvt, 
ſoon as Marins had notice of it hecame with the companions of his Baniſh- 4 
ment, and landed in #fruria, whither about five hundred of his Friends 
out of the City went to meet him. He appeared in a {lovenly dreſs, his 
Beard and Hair long, untrimmed and unkembed, to beget the more com- 
paſhon : thus went he from City to City, talking of his Fights and Vito- 

Ties againſt the Cimbrians, and ( which they hearkened to with more de- 
light ) promiſing them to employ his utmolt power and credit to procure 
the paſiing of the Law in favour of the new Citizens. Having by theſe 
means aflembled ſix thouſand Etrurians, he comes and joyns with Cinna, 
who was joyful to havethis great man his companionin the War, All 
the Forces of that Faction being come up, they encamped in three 
Camps on the Banks of the 7:ber, Cinna and Carbo direttly againſt the 
City, Sertorius above it, and Harins to the Sea-ward : they likewiſe 
made Bridges over the River to cut off the City from Proviſions. Marius 
took Oftia by ſtorm, which he pillaged, and Ciznzs took Rimini, whither he 
ſent part of his Forces, that no relief might come to the Belieged from the 
Province of Gau/. Mean while, the Conſuls were extremely diſquieted, 
becauſe they ftill ſtood in need of an Army , and ſince they could not re- 
call Sylla, who was already gon over into ſia, they ſent to Metellus em- 
ployed in the Remains of the Social War againſt the Samnites, to put art 
.endto that Afﬀair uponthe beſt conditions he could, and come to relieve his 
beſieged Country ; but whilft he delayed granting their Demands, Ma- 
rius having advice of it, prevented him, and promiſed them all they defired * 
{0 the Samnites took Marius Party. He had likewiſe intelligence in the 
City with Appins Claudius the Tribune, who had the command of the 
Guard at the Zaricula, who in the acknowledgment of a favour formerly 
received from Marius, opened him one morning the-Gate, and gave him 
entrance into the City, whither Ciz-4 came likewiſe with him, but they 
were ſoon repulſed by Ofavins and Pompey, who came ſpeedily in. Soon 
after fell many Thunderbolts into Powmveys:Camp, which flew fundry per- 
fons of Quality, and among the reſt the Proconſul himſelf. And now that 
Marius had taken order that no Proviſion could come tothe City neither <A 
\ | [3 
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the River nor by Sea, he aſſaulted the Neighbouring. Cities, where lay the 
* Laricia= Granaries of the Roman People : He took by Stratagem Antium, *: Aricia, 
* city of Lavi- *\£.anuvia, and ſeveral others 4 and became Maſter of lome by Treaſon. $6 
Oe that having now likewiſe cut them off from Proviſion to the Land-ward, he 
wasfo bold as to deſign going to Rome by the Appian Way, before the Be- 
Gieged could get any Proviſion from. etlewhere ; and to this end he with Ci- 
* About twelve Gy Carbo and Sertorins went and encarped at the * twelfth Stone from the 
Miles and an City. Oftavins, Craſſus and Metellus went and encamped right againſt them 
half. on the Alban Hill, to oppoſe their Enterpriſes ; andthough they were the 
ſtronger both in the Valour of their Soldiers and their Number, yet they 
would not engage them, not thinking /1t convenient to commir-the ſaf 
of their Country to the hazard of one ole Battel. . But when Cizra had fent 
Cryers about the City,-to proclaim that: he gave 1: toall 'Slaves that 
would come liſt themſelves 1n his Service, . and that they ſaw they went away 
by whole Bands; the Senate fearing leſt by too long want of Vittuaks the 
-People ſhould grow mad, changed thezy mind, and lent Deputies to Cinna, 
totreat of Peace. He firlt of all demanded if they came tohim as Confil, 
or as a private Perſon ; but they finding themſelves perplexed with this 
"* Queſtion, couldanſiver nothing, and fo returned : Soon after a great multi- 
tude of Free Perſons left the City, and came and yielded to Cizna; ſome 
for fearof Famine, and others as having no Averſion to his Party, and find- 
ing the Occaſion favourable. Wherefore now, no more fearing any thing, 
'he advanced with his Forces, and came-and encamped within Flight-ſhot of 
the Walls, which put OiZavins Party into great perplexity : Befides, they 
.durſt no more attempt any thing, ſeeing continually Run-aways and Meſſen- 
-gers going and coming, from one {ide to the other. . Mean while the Senate 
knew not whatto reſolve on ; they looked upon itas an unworthy thing to 
depoſe Merula, whom they had made Conlul in the place of C24; a man 
who was Prieſt to Zupiter, and never deſerved any Reproach : Yet in the 
end they were conſtrained to ſend Deputies .to Ci-na, to treat with him for 
Peace, and toComplement him in the Quality of Conſul. They were not 
to propoſe him any Conditions, but only to requeſt him to ſwear he would 
not ſlay any inthe City : He would not take an Oath in thoſe terms , . How- 
ever, he gave his Word, that by his good will,or by his conſent, there ſhould 
not bea Perſon put to death in the City ; and ſent word to Ottavins, who 
was entred the City by the Gate on the other {1de, that he ſhould depart, 
leſt ſomething might happen to him which he could not prevent. He gave 
this Anſwer tothe Deputies, ſeated in the Tribunal like a Conſul. But A/z- 
7ius, who ſtood up by him, kept ſilence ; and by the ſternnels of his Looks 
made it ſufficiently appear what a Slaughter he did intend. After this Word 
given, the Senate having recalled Ciz14 and Harins (for they well perceived 
this laſt was the Author, and that the other did but ſubſcribe) Marizs an- 
ſwered in a ſcoffing manner, that it was not lawful for baniſhed Men to re- 
turn into the City : Sothe Tribunes of the People immediately cancelled the 
Sentence of Bamiſhment, given againſt him and the reſt, under the Conſy- 
late of S5/la. | 


XVI. Thus they were received into Rome with a publick Conſternation, and 
preſently they began to plunder the Goods of all ſuch as ſeemed but any way 
enclined to the contrary Party, without any perſons forbidding them. C24 

.and Marius had upon Oath promiſed Security to Ottavins. The Divines al- 
{ured him he need fear nothing, yethis Friends adviſed him to leave the City ; 

but he anſwering them that he would never forlake his Country, eſpecially 

ag 


| 
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as long as he was Conſul, retired to the Zaniculam, with the moſt Conſide- 
rable of the City, anda partof the Army, — the Tribunal habited 
like a Conſul, andaccompanied by Lictors with Rods and Axes. And juſt 
when Cenforizus was coming with his Horle-Men, and that his Friends yet 
offered him a Horſe to make his Eſcape on, he vouchſafed notto ſtir, but ex- 
peed his death with an admirable Conftancy. Cexſorinns carried his head 
to Cirna, who cauſed it to be fixed on the Tribunal for Orations ; and this 
was the firſt Conſul's head that ever was fixed there. Soon after the heads 
of others, who dyed in this raging fury, were likewife expoſed as SpeCtacles 
in the fame place : And this horrible Cuſtom endured long after in all Maſ- 
acres commutted at Rowe between the Enemy FaCtions. Every one of the 
Vittors ſought out his Enemy to deſtroy him ; no perſon was defended from 
the cruelty of theſe Murtherers neither by the Dignity of Senator, nor that 
of Knight ; andas many Senators as they killed, they brought their heads 
tothe Tribunal. There was no longer  ——_ either towards Gods or 
Men, and after having committed juch dreadful Crimes, they foughr to {a- 
tisfie themſelves with SpeQacles yet more ſhameful, cutting off the heads of 
the Slain, and making a ſhow of their misfortune, whether to ſtrike terror 
into, or to give a Criminal ſatisfaction to the eyes of rhe Yulgar. Among 
thoſe that periſhed, the two Zxlizs's, C. and Lucius , Serranus, Couſin to Lu- 
cinss P. Lentulus, C. Numitorins, and 1M. Bebiys, were found dead in the 
Streets. Creſſes flying, killed his Son, for fear he ſhould fall into the hands 
of thoſe purſued him, from whom himſelf could not eſcape. AZ. Anthony, 
the Orator, eſcaped to a certain Farm-Houſe, where the Farmer gave him 2 
Retreat, and kept him ſome time concealed ; but the Farmer's Servant, be- 
caule of this Gueſt, going to the Tavern for Wine oftaer than he was wont z 
e Vintner enquiring the reaſon, he privately told him , who, as ſoon as he 
dgiven ki bis Wine, gave preſent advice to AZarius. Upon the News, 
of it Marius was fo tranſported with joy, thathe would have come himſelf 
to have been his Executioner ; but his Friends diſſwading him, he ſent a Tris 
bune with Solliers. Anthony diſcouried them with io $o0d a Grace, and 
perſwaded them with ſo. many Reaſons, that he gain:d their Compaſſion 
till ſuch time as the Tribune, who had ſtayed below, wondring at this delay, 
came himſelf into the Chamber ; and whilſt he was yet talking, thruſt his 
Sword into his'Belly ; and cutting off his head, ſent it to JMarins. Cornntus 
being hid under the Tiles, was taved by the Cunning of his Slaves ; who 
having found a dead Body, caſt it on a Pile ; and when they ſaw rhoſe thar 
came to ſearch for him, putting fire to it, ſaid, they burnt the Body of their 
Maſter, who was ſtrangled. Q. 4harius waited an opportunity till 1arins 
went to the Capitol to facrifice, out of hopes that out of Religion to the 
place he would grant him Pardon : But as he was coming to do his Reve- 
rence to Marizs ; as ſoon as he perceived him, he commanded his People 
forthwith to cur his Throat, and that in the very Temple ; and his Head fer- 
ved for a SpeQtacle as well as that of the Orator 4nthony, and fo many other 
Pretorians and Conſulars. Nor was it permitted to give Sepulture to their 
Bodies, the conquering Party would have them expoled to be devoured by 
Dogs and Fowls of the Air. The Seditious themſelves did, unpuniſhed, kill 
one another at every turn. Some they drove from their Houſes, others they 
ſpoiled of their Goods, others deprived of their Dignities, Sy/a's Lawsthey 
cancelled, flew his Friends ; and after having pulled down his Houle, and 
confiſcated his Goods, declared him Enemy of the State. They ſought like- 
wiſe for his Wife and Children, to put them todeath ; and they eſcaped but 
very narrawly. Thus was the City oppreſſed with all ſorts of Miſchiets and 


Calamiies: 
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Calamities. Atlength, after ſo many Executions of Perſons without Con- 
demnation, they thought it convenient under pretence of obſerving Forms 
of Juſtice, to bring Mcr«a, the Prieſt of Fupiter, to his Tryal ; and to that 
end ſuborned Acculers. - He was not guilty of any Crime ; but C:z»4 hated 
him, becauſe he had been named his Succeſſor, though it was never his ſeek: 
ing; Attheſametime they gave a Summons to /utatius Catulus, who had 
been Colleague with Zarins in the Cimbrian War, and was obliged tohim 
for ſaving his life ; bur forgetting that good turn, had been his cruel Per- 
ſecutor during his Baniſhment. they appointed Guards, which they per- 
ceived not, to watch their Motions, till the day affigned ; which being come, 
they were called four ſeveral times by the Uſher, with the Interval of ſome 
hours between each Call : And when they ſhould have come to have plead- 
ed their Cauſe, Word was brought that Mers/a had cut his own Veins ;; 
having writ one Tablet, which he left, thathe had firſt laid afide the Mitre, 
for it 1s Sacrilege for a Prieſt to die with the Mitre cn. As for Catulus, he 
had ſhut himſelf up in acloſe Room, newly plaiſtered over, and ſtill moiſt ; 
where cauſing Charcoal to be kindled, he voluntarily ſmothered himſelf. 
What remains concerns the Slaves called to Liberty by Cizma, and now ſer- 
ving in the Mlltia ; they broke open Houſes, carrying away all they found, 
and killing the firſt they met ; and ſome of them were found abufing their 
own Maſters. He had tryed ſeveral ways to corre them ; but ſeeing he. 
loſt his labour, he cauſed them all one night, as they flept, to be encompaſ- 

ſed by the Gaul —_— whocut them in pieces. Thus were they puniſh- 
ed for their Perfidiouſneſs, as they deſerved. The Conſuls named tor the 

year following were Cinza for the Second Time,and Marius for his Seventh ; 

{o that in ſpite of his Baniſhment and Proſcription, the Augury of the ſeven 

Eaglets was accompliſhed. But whilſt he was contriving ways to ruin S/la, 
he was carried away by a Diſtemper in the fir{t Month of his ſeventh Conſu- 

late. Cinnacauſed Palerins Flaccas to be ſubſtituted inhis place, whom he 

ſent into {i ; where he dying, he took Carbs tor his Colleague. 


- Mean while Syll haſtning his Return, to be revenged upon his Enemies ; 
after (having in a ſhort time vanquiſhed 4Z:thridates (as we have before re- 
lated) killed one hundred and ſixty thouſand Men in lefs than three Years ; 


 re-conquered Greece, /acedow, Joria and Aſia, and the other Countries 


which AZ:thridates had ſieſed upon ; deſpoiled that King of his Fleet, and 
reduced him to the Kingdom of his Predeceſlors) he begun his Journey to- 
wards 7taly with an Army that loved him,accuſtomed to Labour, and height- 
ned with the happy Succeſs of his Arms. He had likewiſe ſtore of Ships 
and Money ; and was, in ſhort, ina Power capable of undertaking the 
greateſt things ; ſo that his Enemies began to be terrified : And for fear of 
him Carbo and Cinzs ſent Men through all Z2/y, toraiſe Money and Soldiers, 
andlay up Stores of Corn for their Service in the Depending War. They 
endeavourcd likewiſe to engage on their ſide all Perſons of Riches and Autho- 
Tity, and to gain the People, particularly the new Citizens ; perſwading 
them they had not fallen into the preſent danger, but for eſpoufing their In- 
tereſts. They fitted out a Fleet, and gave Orders to guard the Coaſts with 
Ships they had cauſed to be brought from $:c:/y. In tſhort, they forgot no- 
thing that could be done to make ſpeedy Preparations for their Defence a- 

gainſt ſuch an Allarm. As for Sa, he wrote tothe Senate a Letter full of 
Anger; whereinafter having made an Enumeration of all the Labours he 

had undergone for the Commonwealth z in Numidia againſt Fugurtha, Que- 


ſtor; in the C:imbriay War, Lieutenant ; in C/ic/a, Pretor ;- and m the 


War 
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War with the Allies, Conſul ; beſides thoſe you things he came from do: | 


ing againſt Aithridates : Amplitying each Action in particular, and princi- 
pally, the great number of Provinces he had reconquered from Mithridates, 
and reduced ,under the obedience of the Roman People : Bur above all, he 
put a value upon the Obligation they had to him, for having been the Re- 
tuge of thoſe Roman Citizens driven from the City by the violence of Ciza, 
and for having comforted and aſſiſted them in their Calamities ard Diſtreſ- 
ſes. Adding that fora ful: Acknowledgment of ſo many good deeds his E- 
nemies had proſcribed and ſet a price upon his Head, demoliſhed his Houſe, 
killed his Friends, and driven away his Wife and Children, who with much 
difficulty eſcaped to him ; but he ſhould now ſuddainly be in the City, where 
he would revenge both private and publick Injuries, and puniſh the Aurhors 
of theſe Diſorders, which notwithſtanding, he did not impute to any of the 
Citizens, either Ancient or New. This Letter read in the Senate ſtruck a 
terror intoall the World ; wherefore they ſent to him Depuries toteconcile 
him with his Enemies ; with Order to tell him, that if he deſired any Secu- 
Tity, the Senate would become bound for what they agreed on, provided he 
would forthwith declare his Intentions. And in the mean time they forbad 
Cizna from making any new Levies, until Sz had returned an Anſwer. 
Hereupon Cizza ſaid, that he would put all his Concerns into the hands of 
the Senate. But ſcarce were the Downey gone, but he deſigned himſelf 
with his Colleague Conluls for the following Year, that he might not be 
obliged to return tothe City to hold the Afſembly. * That done, they both 
left Rome ; and coaſting all Zcaly, enrolled ſome Legions, and ſent over ſe- 
veral Troops, one after another, to Da/matia, with which they pretended 
to go and meet Sls. The firſt arrived ſafely atthoſe Ports where they de- 
ſigned landing, but thoſe who embarked afterwards were by Storms caſt 
back on the Coaſt of Zaly : where the Soldiers coming again to their Homes, 
proteſted that never by their good will would they bear Arms againlt theif 
Citizens : Which coming to the knowledge of others that were ready to de- 
part, they refuſed to pals into Dalmatia. Cinna enraged at this Refuſal, 
gave them order to come to the Aſſembly, thinking to oblige therp to obey 
by force of threats. They came thither as angry as he ; not ſticking to ſay, 
that if they were too much preſſed upon, they knew how to defend them- 
ſelves. But as he was going away, the Lidtpr,*-who marched before to 
make way for him, having puſhed one of them to that pyrpole, a certain 
Soldier returned him a Blow ; whereupon, the Conſul commanding the 
Soldier to be arreſted, a great noiſe ſuddainly aroſe, which was followed by 
throwing of Stones ; and ſome that ſtood next to Cia; drawing their 
Swords, ran him throughand through. Cizza thus ſlain in his Conſulate, 
 Carbo cauſed thoſe Troops carried over into Dalmatia, to be brought back ; 
and ſo doubtful he was what to do in this ConjunEQture, that he durſt not re- 
turnto the City, though the Tribunes of the People had ſummoned him 
tocome, tothe end he might in a lawful Aſſembly ſubſtitute another Canr 
{ul in the place of him that was ſlain. Atlaſt however, when they threat- 
ned to reduce him to the Rank of private Men , he went and appeared at the 
day appointed for the Nomination of a Conſul ; but becaufe the Birds gave 
ill Omens of that day, he adjourned the Aſſembly to a farther day, on which 
the Thunder falling on. the Temples of Zuma and Ceres, the Augurs were 
the occaſion that the Nomination of a Conſul was deferred till after the $ol- 
ſtice, and that till then Carbo remained fingly in that Digaity. Mean while 
Sl had returned in Anſwer to the Senate's Deputation, That he would 
not contratt Friendſhip with Men blackned with fuch* horrible Crimes, 

Eee However; 
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However he would not hinder the People of Rome from giving them ſecu- 
Tity, but there would be much more for thoſe who would joyn with him, 
being Maſter of an Army affteCtionate to his intereſts. This word alone 
was ſufficient to make them believe he was reſolved to keep his Command, 
and that he had a deſign to ſeile on the abſolute Dominion ; for he demand- 
ed likewiſe that they ſhould entirely reſtore his firſt Dignity, his Goods, 
his Priefthoods : and in ſhort, all the Honours that he had; and indeed he 
had ſent with the Deputies of the Senate ſome to demand all theſe things, 
but when they heard at Brundyſinm that Cinnawas dead, and the Common- 
wealth in trouble, they returned to find Sy//a without proceeding farther. 


Upon this report brought to him, he left P7reawm with five Italian Le- 

XIX- gions, - fix thouſand Horſe, and the Auxiliary Forces of Macedon and Pelo- 
ponneſus, which amounted to about ſixty thouſand Men : from Pyreum he 
came tot Patras, from whence he paſſed over to Brandyſium on a Fleet of 
ſix hundred Ships. He was received into the Port without any contra- 
diction; and in acknowledgment of that ſeaſonable kindneſs, he granted 
to the City an exemption from all kind of Impoſts for the future, which 
they enjoy tothis day. Thatdone, he ſet forward with all his Forces, and 
by the way met with Aetellus Pins, who ſome years before had com- 
manded the Body of an Army in the War with the Allies; but not being 
willing to return tothe City, for fear of Ciz»a and Maris, was retired in- 
to * Ziewriaexpeting ſome _— Now therefore he came to offer S//4 
what Forces he had, having ſtill the Title of Proconſul ; for when once 
that Honour is attained, it laſts till he enjoys it returns to his Country. 
Some time after Cz. Pompey, who afterwards gained the Title of Great, 
Son of that Pompey who was killed with a T hunderbolt, came to him like- 
, | wiſe. In former appearance he was noFriend. to $y//a, but now he made 
him lay aſide all efSicion of him, by bringing wirh him a Legion out of 

the Country of f Piceze, where he was well beloved in memory of his 

F Marches of Father's name, he raiſed two other Voluantier Legions ſoon after ; and a- 
Anon mong all thoſe that took Syll's Party none did him more important Ser- 
vice : and thbugh yet very young, {la had fo high a value for him, that 

whoever Lhved he was the only perſon for whom he roſe up from his Seat 

that he ſent him into #icatoput an end to the Remains of the War, quell 

Carbo's Party, and reeſtabliſh Hyempſal in his Kingdom, who had been 

driven out by the Numidians ; and that for the Actions he there did, he 

granted him the Honour of Triumph, though he had not yet arrived to 

the age preſcribed by the Laws, and was then but a plain Knight. In {6 

much, that after fo fair beginnings, being advanced in age as well as repu- 

tation, he was ſent againſt Sertorivs in Spain, and afterwards to the King- 

dom of Poxtus againſt Mithridates. Cethegus likewiſe came to meet Syl!x, 

though he had been the greateſt Enemy he had, and was therefore baniſh« 

' 6d with Cinna and Marins, but now he preſented himſelf before Sy//a in 

the condition of a Suppliant, offering him to ſerve him in all he ſhould be 

pleaſed to employ him. Thus beholding himſelf fortified with a great 

nnmber of Soldiers and ſtore of illuſtrious Friends whom he made his 

Lieutenants, he placed himſelf at the Head of his Army with Merellns, 

both being Proconſuls ; for $y//z going to the War againſt M/thridates in 

Quality of Proconſul, had not yet quitted that Dignity, though Ci-»a had 

declared hmm Enemy to the State. He mortally hated thoſe that had offend- 

ed him, bur' he - kept his hatred cloke, for which. reaſon thoſe which re- 
mined in th: City knowing his temper, were ſorely terrified. - They had | 
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not forgot what paſſed the firſt time he-entred in Arms, they knew he was 
incenſed at the Sentences given againſt him, they ſaw his Houſe pulled 
down, his Goods confiſcate, his Friends killed, and his Family in flight, who 
very hardly eſcaped ; and therefore thought they muſt reſolve to overcome; 
or utterly to periſh, ſo that in this common fear they threw themſelves into 
the Conluls , ona, and began to fetch from all parts of -aly Soldiers, Pro- 
viſions and Money with all the diligence neceſlary in extreme danger. The 
Conſuls C. Norbauns and Z. Scipio, 2nd with them Carbo Conlul the year 
precedirg (who hated $y//a as much as the others, but feared him more, 
out of a remorſe for the injuries he had done him) after having levyed 
Soldiers throughout all /aly, took the Field with each his Body of an Army. 
They had at firſt but two hundred and fifty Men in each Cohort, but ſoon 
after they found many more ; for all people had a far greater inclination for 
the Conſuls than for $y//a, becauſe Sylla ſeemed to come againſt the City 
like an Enemy, whilſt the Conſuls fought for their Country :; but this was 
only in appearance, for intruth they laboured only for themſelves. Beſides 
the vulgar ſenſible they were ſharers in the fault, were carried on to defend 
. it bythe ſame fear, and no perſon was ignorant that Sz//z had not ſimply 
the thought of chaſtiſing, reforming, or ſtriking terrour, but that he me- 
ditated upon Sackings, Burnings, Maſlacres, and in. a word, the general 
ruine of the City. And ſurely, they were not deceived : all places they 
ſoon found ſacked and filled with ſlaughter by the continual Fights, in which 
there periſhed ſometimes ten thouſand, ſometimes twenty thouſand in one 
only Engagement, and at once in and about the City fifty thouſand, where 


yet the Conquerour forgot no cruelty he could exerciſe on the Remainder 


as well in general as particular, till in the end he reduced the Roman Em- 
pire under his Dominion, and diſpoſed of it at pleaſure. They received 
from on High preſages of thele miſeries by a great number of Prodigies, 
Ghoſts preſented themſelves to an infinite many people throughout all /aly, 
as well alone as mn company ; they ſet themſelves to examine ancient Ora- 
cles, where they ſtill found matter of greater fear and diſtraQtion : a Mule 
engendred, a Woman was delivered of a Serpent, a great Earthquake 0- 
verthrew ſome Temples in the City. And though the Senate and People 
of Rome keep conſtant watch againſt ſuch Accidents, the Capitol built by 
the Kings above four hundred years before was ſet on fire, none could tell 
-how. And indeed theſe were all Signs which threatened 7-a/y with Mur- 
ders and Deſolations, and the Roman People with- Servitude, and that 
Change which was to happen in rhe Common-wealth. The beginning of 
this War, accounting from the time that $z//a landed at Br:zduſuum, hap- 
pened in the hundred ſeventy fourth Olympiad. The Actions of it were 
much greater, than the time of its continuance long ; for each party run- 
ning with tury to the ruine of the other, the loſſes they ſuſtained were {o 
much the greater and more quick yet it laſted three years, till ſuch time 
as Sy!/a made himſelf Maſter of the State ; and evenatfter $y//4's death it 
yet continued a long time in Spaiz. There was through all /ra/y many 
Fights and Skirmiſhes, Sieges and other Exploits of War in great number, 
and very. remarkable, as well in Pitch'd Batrels as in Rencounters. We 
will only relate thoſe ACtions are molt coniiderable, and beſt worthy me- 
mory, and that the moſt ſuccinaly we can. 


The firſt Battel fought was about Caſs between the Conſul Norbanus 
and the Proconſuls, wherein the Conſul loſt {ix thouſand men, and thoſe 
of the other Party only fcventy, but they had many wounded, and Vor- 
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. of the Summer was conlume 


hbanus retreated to Czprt. After which, the Proconluls being encamped 
near 7heana, Z.. Scipio led againſt them another Army, more diſpoſed to 
Peace than War, which being obſerved by the Chiets of the contrary Par- 
ty, they ſent Deputies to the Conſul to treat of an Accommodation, not 
that they hoped to ſucceed, or that they ſtood in need of it, but with de- 
ſign to Ge Diſfention among Troops not very hercely ſet on, as indeed it 
happened; for Scipio, after having received Hoſtages, went into the ad- 
jacent Fields to confer with the others, whom he tound there likewiſe, 
They were but three of a ſide, fo that it was not known what pafſed in the 
Conference, fave only that they remained of accord, that Sertorius by the 
Conſul's order ſhould go and find his Colleague to communicate with him, 
and that while they ſtaid for an anſwer, there ſhould be a Ceſſation of Arms. 
But Sertorius having ſeiſed upon Seſſa that held tor $y//a, and he making 
complaint to Scipio, whether he had conſented to it, or knew not what to 
anſwer, ſurpriſed as he was with the unexpeQted news, he reſigned up the 
Hoſtagesto $y//a ; whereupon the Army offended at the Attion Sertorius 
had ſo unſeaſonably done, and at the redelivery of the Hoſtages, began to 
blame the Conſuls, and cauſed Sy/la to be privately informed, that if he 
would draw a little nearer, they would all come over to him. This com- 


- Poſition made, the Conſul found himſelf ſo forſaken, that he knew not 


what to reſolve, he was taken alone in his Tent by yn Men, having no 
body with him but Z=c:s, his Son. But certainly it teems to me a thing un- 
worthy of a General not to have the foreſight to perceive fo greata Con- 
ſpiracy of a whole Army. $114 not being able, whatever he could plead to 


them, to make the Conſul or his Son take his you diſmiſſed them both 


without any injury done ; and at the fame time ſent other Deputies to Ca- 
p#a, to treat the peace with Norbazus, whether he indeed feared, ſeeing 
the moſt part of /taly took the Conſuls part, or whether he laid the fame 
ſnares for him he had done for Scipio ; but ſeeing no one came to him, nor 
that any anſwer was returned him (for it's probable the Conful took care 
nct to give his Army occaſion of like. ſcandal) he took the Field to march 
againit Norbanns, waſting all the Country as he went 3 Norbazxs on the 
other ſide did the like, and Carbo went before to th: City, to declare Me- 
tellus 3nd all the other Senators who were joyned to Sy//a, Enemies to the 
Senate and People of Rome. *Twas at this time that the Capitol took fire, 
about which ran divers reports, ſome accuſed Carbo, others ſulpeted the 
Conſuls, others faid Sz//z had cauſed it to be done. But it being hard to 
diſcover the truth of ſo uncertain a thing, we will leave it in its incertain- 
ty. For Sertorins, who ſometime before had obtained the Government of 
Spain, after having taken Sueſſa, he went into his Province, where refuſal 
being made him of quitting the Command, the Roman Armies had enough 
toluffer. Mean whule the Conſuls Forces increaſed dayly by the great num- 
ber of Soldiers that came from the fartheſt parts of tay and Gaw/, about 
the Po: and Hon his ſide did not ſleep, he continually fcnt Meſſengers 
to all the People of 7raly to.draw them to his Party, either by inclination, 
or fear, or money, or by the power of promiſes, infomuch that the reſt 
tin theſe Aﬀairs. In the beginning of the 
next year were named for Conſuls Papirins Carbo for the ſecond time, and 
Atarius Son to the Brother of the illuſtrious Maris, of but feven and 
twenty years old; and becauſe in this Seaſon the Colds were too great, 
each Party drew into Garriſons, but as ſoon as the Spring was come on, 
here was fought by the River fs between Metellrs and Carmns Lieutenant 
0 Carbo, a very herce Battel, which laſted from Morning to _ 
| wherein 
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wherein the Lieutenant being defeated, with a great loſs of Men, the 
Neighbouring Places that held for the Romans yielded to /Zetellus ; but 
Carbo having reached Mete!lys, beſieged him till ſuch timeas underſtanding 
that his Colleague had been defeated in a great Battel near * Preneſte, he 
brought off his Forces to Rimini, purſued by Pompey, who ſorely galled 
his Rear-Guard. Now the defeat of Prezefte was thus, Sy{{a having ſeiſed 
on f Setia, Marius drew thither with his Forces, then falling oft by little + Sezzhs 
and little, when he came to Szcriport he drew up in order of Battel ; $y//a 
having done the like, they fought bravely, till AZarins's Left Wing begin- 

ing to ſtagger, five Cohorts and two Squadrons, who had turned their 
backs of ſet purpoſe, threw down their Colours, and went all and yielded 
to Sls, which was the ſole occation of the Rout ; for all the reſt preſently 
aſs 6 their flight towards Prexeſte, $y/lz ſtill following them cloſe at the 
Heels. The Przneftines let the firſt that preſented themſelves enter, but 
becauſe the Enemy was fo cloſe in the Rear of them, they ſhut their Gates, 
and drew up ar:ius over the Wall with Ropes ; and now there was a great 
Slaughter before the Walls, and many Priſoners taken, among which all 
- that were found to be Samnites were by $//a's command cut in pieces, as 
obſtinate Enemies of the Roman Name. About the ſame time Aetellys 
defeated another Army of Carbo's, five Cohorts having come over to his 
Party 1n the heat of the Fight, which much advanced the Victory. Pom- 
pey likewiſe beat Marins about S:eza, and took and ſacked the City. As for 
11a, after having ſhut up AZarivs in Preneſte, he cauſed the place to be 
encompaſſed with a very large Circumvallation, which he gave in charge 
to Lucretius Offella, that he might take the Conſul by Famine, there being 
no neceſſity ot Fighting. He ſeeing his Aﬀairs deſperate, and unwilling 
his Enemies ſhould ſurvive him, wrote to Brut«s Prxtor of the City, that 
he ſhould call the Senate upon any other pretence, and then cauſe -2ti/tins; 
the other Carbo, with Lucius Domitins and Aſutins Scevola the High Prieſts 
to be flair. The two firſt according to /Zarins's order were killed in the 
Senate by Murderers ſent thither, Domitius flying, was {lain atthe Door, 
and Sevolaat ſome diſtance from the Palace. Their Bodies were caſt into 
the River, for the cuſtom was now grown ripe, not to ſuffer Burial to be 

given to thoſe were ſlain, Mean time, $//a drew off his Forces towards 
Rome by ſeveral ways, with order to ſeiſe on the Gates, and if they were 
repulſed tn retire to Oftia, which way ſoever they marched the terrour of 
their Arms made the Cities receive them, and Rome it ſelf ſhut not her 
Gates ; for the Citizens were ſtraitened with Famine , and already ac- 
cuſtomed no more with ſtubborneſs to reſiſt Calamities at hand. As ſoon 
as Sy/la had this intelligence he immediately advanced, and drawing up his 
Army in Battalia in the Field of 7ars before the Gate, entred the City, 
where not finding one of the contrary FaQtion, he forthwith confiſcated 

their Goods, ml —_ {old them; and aflembling the people, com- 
plained, that he had been forced by the malice of his Enenues to come to 

theſe Extremities, exhorting the Citizens to take courage, with promiſe 

they ſhould ina few days behold the end of their miſeries, and the re-eſta- 
bliſhmens of the Common-wealth, 


*Palcſtrina; 


After having applyed ſome remedies to the moſt preſſing Diſtempers, yy]. 
and left a Garriſon 1n the City, he marched towards * Cluſa, where there « (,;.- 
was yet a Remain of War not to be negleed. Whilſt he was at Rome 
ſome Celtiberian Horſe ſent from the Prztors of $p4iz were joyned with the 


Conſul's Army, which occaſioned a Fight betwrxt the Horſemen near the 
; River 
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River G/anis, where $3/12's Horſemen had the better, he killed about five 
hundred of the Enemy, and two hundred and ſeventy Celtiberians came 
over to his ſide; all the reſt Carbs cauſed tobe cut in pieces, either tore- 
venge the treachery of their Countrymen, or for tear his Men ſhould fot- 
low their example. At the very inſtant of this Victory, $//a's Party fight- 
ing againſt their Enemies about Saturnia, defeated them ; and Metellus go- 
ing by Sea to the Borders of Ravenna, reduced 'under his obedience the 
Country of the Uritanians, which is a vaſt Champain very fruittul in Corn. 
Another Body of ${a's Men entring by night into Vaptes by treaſon put all 
to the Sword (fave a few that eſcaped by flight ) and made themſelves 
Maſters of all thoſe People's — As for what paſſed at Cluſa, Sylla 
fought a whole day together againſt Carbo , and the Field was ſo reſolutely 
maintained, that only night parted them, Victory mclining neither to one 
ſidenor the other. But in the Country of Spolerro Pompey and Craſſus both 
Lieutenants to .Sy//a cut in pieces about three thouſand of Carbo's Men, and 
kept Carinas, who commanded them, blocked up, till Carbo ſent another 
Army to relieve him,of whoſe March $//a having intelligence,crofſed their 
way, and charged ſo briskly, that heleft about two thouſand in the place : 
* but yet Carinas taking the opportunity of a dark and rainy night, eſcaped 
from the Befiegers hands, who though they knew it well enough, yet let him 
paſs becauſe of the cruel weather. The ſame Carbo, to reſcue his Colleague 
Marins beſieged in Preneſte, and ready to periſh with Famine, ſent AZarcins 
with eight Legions, whom Pompey, that lay in ambuſh for him, ſo vigo- 
roully aſſaulted, that he ſlew the greateſt part, and forced thereſt to retreas 
to a riſing ground, where he inveſted them ; but AZarcins cauſing great 
Fires to be kindled, to make the Enemy believe he ſtill was there, marched 
off cloſely in the dark, but his Army 1umputing to him the fault committed 
in falling into the Ambuſcade, mutinyed, and whether he would or no 
took their march towards Rimini, where the greateſt part diſbanding 
themſelves, went home ; ſo that Marins had but ſeven Cohorts left, with 
which after all theſe misfortrues he went to find out Carbo. After this 
M. 1.amponius, Pontus Telcſinus and. Gutta of Capuz being upon their 
March with ſeventy thouſand Men, as well Lucamians as Samnites, to go 
and diſengage Marius ; Sllaiciied of a certain Strait, by which only they 
could pals to go to Prezeſte, ſo that they were forced to return without 
doing any thing. And now the Conl{ul talling from all hopes of being re- 
lieved, cauſed a Fort to be raiſed ina ſpacious place between the City and 
Trenches, whither he brought Engines, and drew together all his Forces 
with intention to make Zucretins retire, and open himſelf a paſſage by Sa 
ly : but after divers continued endeavours for many days he ſhut himſelf 
up again within the Walls of Preefte. About the ſame time Carbo and 
Norbanus after a long hard March perceived themſclves towards Evening 
to be near M/ctellus his Camp, and though there were but an hour more of 
daylight, and that they ſaw all abour the Vineyards lay very thick, yet 
they drew up their Army in Battalia with more paſſion than prudence. 
They thought to fright AZete/lrs by this ſurprize, but both time and place 
being diladvantageous to them, r ths fell one upon another, and were {9 
cruelly defeatcd, that they left ſix thouſand upon the place, ſix thouſand 
yielded to MZetellus, and the reſt fled every man bis way, fo that a thou- 
{and only retreated inorder to Arezzo. Upon the news of this defeat a Le- 
g1on of Lucanians commanded by Albiovanns, joyned with Actellus's 
Party, and rhat in deſpite, as it were, of their General, who yet not lo- 
fing courage, went. to find out Norbazys ; and yet after all this, having un- 
* herhand 
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derhand treated with Sy//a, upon condition todo ſome memorable ſervice; 
he invited Vorbanus to a Treat with his Lieutenants C. Apuſtins and Flavins 
Eimbria Brothcr to that Fimbria who killed himlelf in 4þa, together with 
all the Officers of Carbo's Party, who being all met ſave only NVorbanss, he 
cauſed them to be ſlain in the midſt of the Feaſt, and yielded himſelf to 
Sylla. Afﬀeer this Treachery NVorbanus hearing that Rimizi becaule of this 
accident, and of fome Armies that lay nigh to it had likewile fallen off ro 
—_ Party, and believing ( as it generally happens to all men in declining 
ortune ) that he could no Jonger contide in the triend{hip of any man, em- 

barqued on a Veſſel belonging to a private man, and gor fate to Rhodes, 
whither $//z having ſent to demand him, whilſt the Rhodians were con- 
ſulting about it he he himſelf in the midft of the place: Carbo yet ſent 
two Legions under the command of Damaſippus to Prenefte, to raiſe that 
Siege with all ſpeed poſſible, but they could no more than the others force 
S1a's Men polted in the Strait. Beſide all this, all the Ciſalpine Gauls 
yielded to Merellus , and Zucullus encountring another Army of Carbo's 
near Placentia, gained the Vitory ; ſo that this General atter ſo many 
lofſes, though he had ſtill thirty thouſand Men about Cluſa, the two Legions 
with Damaſippus, and two others commanded by Carizas and Marcius, be- 
ſidesa great number of Samnites continually —_ ing with 5//a's Men to 
drive them from the Strait where they were poſted, loft all hopes, and fled 
to Africa with his Friends, in which he certainly committed a great weak- 
neſs to leave 7aly being Conſul, as if after having loſt it, he could make 
himſelf Maſter of 4#ice.. The Army which he left at C/s/a engaging 
with Pompey, after the loſs of twenty thouſand Men, diſperſed, as every 
man returned home. As for Carinas, Marcins and Damaſippus having joyn- A 
ed Forces they marched towards the Strait of which we have ſo often ſpoke, . 
hoping with the aſſiſtance of the Samnites tocome to a good iflue, but not - 
ſucceeding better than others before them, they advanced tywards Rome, 
which they thought might eaſily be taken, wanting both Men and Provi- 
ſion, and went and pitched their Camp upon the Alban Hill at the * tenth + ;;, 11145 of: 

| Stone. But now Sy/la, who was afraid forthe City, cauſed the Vanguard | 
of his Horſe to advance firſt to retard the Enemies March, and himſelf 
following with the reſt of his Forces by great journies arrived about noon at 

_ the Colline Gate, and went and encamped near the Temple of Yerns. The 
Enemies were likewiſe encamped on the Skirts of the City, ſo that though 
the Sun were declining, the two Armies came toa Pitched Batrel, $/1a's 
Right Wing had the better of it, bur his Left Wing being over-born, fled 
towards the Gates, where the old men that were upon the Walls ſeeing 
that the Conquerors and Conquered ran pell-mell together, let fall the 
Portcullis, whicks by it's fall cruſhed in pieces many Soldiers, and likewiſe 
fome Senators. Then the greater Party forced through fear and neceflity 
turned head upon the Enemies, and having continued the Fight all night 
cut in pieces a'great number, among whom were found 7el:{;us and Al- 
banus. Their Camp was taken, and Zamponins, Zncanius, Marcins, Cari- 
as and all thoſe Officers of Carbo's ſide that eſcaped took their flight ſeve- 
ral ways. The number of the dead on both ſides was adjudged to amount 
to fifty thouſand, and that of the Priſoners more than eight thouſand: of 
which the greateſt part being Samnites, $//a cauſed them all to be flain by 
his Bowmen. On the morrow, Marcins and Carinas being taken un their 
flight, Sy//a pardoned them not, though his Fellow Cirizens, but cauſing 
their Heads to be cut off, ſent them to Zucretius to'be carried about the 


Walls of Preneſte. When the Beſieged ſaw them, and underſtood = all 
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Carbo's Forces were loſt, that Norbanus was fled from Ttaly; and in a 
word, that the Ciry it {elf was in Sj/z's power, they yielded up the place. 
Marius run into a Mine to hide, but there ſoon atter flew himſelf. His. 
Head was carried to Sylla, who let it up before the Tribunal for Orations, 
with ſome Railleries about the Conſuls Age, who ought to have exerciſed 
himſelf at the Oar before he took the Helm. Zncretins become: Maſter of 
Preneſte, found there many Senators ; ſome of which he cauſed to be ſlain, 
others he put in Priſon, till 4/2 coming upon the place, put them likewiſe 
to death : For the Soldiers, he cauſed them to march into the Field unarm- 
ed; andafter having picked out ſome that had ſerved him, hedivided the 
others into three Bands ; the Romans werelſet in one place, the Samanites 
in another, and the Praneſtines in a third : Then he cauſed the Romans to 
| betold by Cryers, that they had deſerved death, but however he pardoned. 
them; thereſt were all ſlain, only the Women and Children were ſaved ; 
and the City, which was one of the richeſt of thoſe times, was | 15 
Preneſte being treated in this manner, yet the City of Vorba held out ſtout- 
ly, till ſuch time as Zmilius Lepidus getting in one night by Treaſon, the 
Inhabitants mad with rage and deſpight, tound a way to die ; ſome by 
their own Swords, others mutually killed each other, others died by 
ſtrangling, and ſome, after having ſhur faſt the Doors of their houſes, ſer 
fire to them ; which inflained by a ſuddain Wind, at once devoured them 
and all that ſhould have been the Soldiers Prey. The taking of NVorba put 
an end to this War, which had been the occaſion of ſo many miſeries to 
both ſides, and by Fire and Sword to all ly. Andnow, the better to ſe- 
cure the ViQtorious Party, S{z's Licutenants went through all the Towns, 
and placed Garriſons in ſuch as were ſuſpeted ; and Pompey had Commil- 
ſion to go and purlue the Remainder of the War in 4frica againſt Carbo, 
and in S7cly againſt thoſe (till held his Party. | 


XXII. Sls now become Maſter of Rome, called an Aſſembly of the People ; 
where having ſpoken haughuly of his Actions, and laid a =_ many things 
to {trike terror into the People, he concluded his Diicourte with ſaying he 
would make the people's condition bertgr than it was, ſo they would obey 
him, but he would pardon none of his Enemies; on the contrary, there 
thould be no Puniſhment nor Calamity which he would not make them un- 
dergo : And ſince S$:ipio had broke his Word with him,would likewiſe do all 
he could todeſtroy thoſe had favoured the contrary Party, without ſparing 
Pretors,Quzſtors or T ribunes.The Aſſembly was ſcarce broke up,but he pro- 
{cribed forty Senators and ſixteen hundred Knights;fqr it 1s ſaid that he was 
the firſt Inventor of the Profcription of Heads, and the firſt that propoſed 
Rewards to Murderers and Diſcoverers of thoſe Unfortunate Wretches 
that hid themſelves, and decreed Penalties againſt thoſe who diſcovered 
them not. Some time after he added likewiſe other Senators to the num- 
ber of the Proſcribed ; ſome of which were ſlain before they heard any 
thing of it, in whatſoever place they were found ; 1n the Streets, in their 

-Houles, inthe Temples. They hanged ſeveral whom they came.and threw 
dead at Sllz's feet ; they dragged along others, ſet their feet upon their 
Throats, whilſt at all theſe horrible SpeQacles no one durſt ſay a word: 
Some they drove from the City, deſpoiled others of their Goods : And 
thoſe kent into the Country to ſearch for them that fled, ran up and down 
every where, ſearched in every hole, and murdered as many as they could 
find. ' The Allies who had obeyed the Orders of Carbo, Norbanus or Mari- 
#5, Or their Lieutenants, fared no better ; all places were filled with Maſſa- 
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Cres, Plundring and Baniſhment. Throughoutall Zly they ſet themſelves 


to inform of theſe things, as of greate crimes, to be ſeverely puniſhed, 
who had born Arms, commanded Troops, furniſhed Money, or done an 
Service againſt Sz, though it were but giving Counſel to his Enemies ; fo 
that Men accuſed their Hoſts, their Friends, their Creditors and their 
Debtors. Some were made criminal for only having given ſome relief to 
thoſe of the contrary FaCtion, and ſome for but travelling upon the Road 
with them. But aboye all, the rich Men were in greateſt danger. Afﬀer 
the Acculations againſt particular Perſons were over, $/z undertook to 
uniſh whole Bodies of People, which he did in divers manners ; he demo- 
iſhed the Forts and raſed the Walls of ſome, layed great Fines upon others, 
cormented others with cruel ExaQtions, tranſplanted others to another 
Country, thathe might give their Lands to his Soldiers who had ſerved him 
-in the War; tothe end, that they being planted in the moſt commodious 
places of /aly, might reduce all people under his Obedience ; which fixed 
the Soldiery to his Intereſt for the whole Courſe of their life : For they knew 
they could not maintain themſelves in thoſe Inheritances, unleſs all that Sy/- 
1: had done ſtood good ; and therefore were always ready to maintain his 
Authority, even atter hisdeath. Whilſt thele things raſſed in /taly, Carbo, 
who had eſcaped out of Africe into S:city, with many Perſons of Quality, 
was taken flying from thence to Corcyr« by people ſent after him by Pompey, 
with Orders to kill all the reſt, without permmureang them to ſeehim ; but for 
Carbo, though he had been three times Conlul, he tuffered him to lie bound at 
his feet ; where, after he had ſaid a thouſand cruel things, he cauſed him to 
be put to death, and ſent his head to Hs. After he had thus treated his Ene- 
mies to his hearts content, ſo that there remained none of the contrary Fa- 
Qtion but Sertorius, and he a' great way off, he ſent Metellus into Spaina- 
gainſt him, and began to diſpoſe of the Afﬀairs of the City at his pleaſure. 
There being now no d to the Laws, or Votes, or any of the ancient 
Formalities ; all people fading themſelves for fear, orat leaſt holding their 
peace, the People and Senate of Rome ratifyed all that Sz had done, as 
well in his Charge of Conſul as in the Quality of Pro-Conſul ; and cauſed 
to be erected for im in the place for Orations a guilt Statue on Horſe-back, 


with this Inſeription. 


To Cornelius SYLLA, Emperor ; 


the Happy. 


For his Flatterers called him happy, becauſe of the continual Succeſs of his 
Arms againſt his Enemies ; and it was only Flattery gave him that Sir- 
name. Imyſelf found incertain Memoirs, that in the ſame Seffions of the 
Senate, they gave him the Titleof THE GRACIOUS; whichlT the 
eaſjer believe becauſe himſelf afterwards took the name of FOE LIX, not 
much different in ſignification from that of GRACLOUS. There was 
likewiſe found an Oracle which confirmed him in the Refalution of underta- 
king all theſe things ; and ran thus, | 
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Believe, brave Roman, Venus guides thy Fate, - 
&K owing thee ſprung from Great Aineas Line : 

By mighty Aitions then advance thy State, 
Sure of Afiſtence from the Powers Divine. 

But let not Gods their Favours caſt away ; 
Delphian Apollo waits for Gifts of thine. 

And when Far brings thee to Monnt Taurus, pay 
A Golden Axe to Carian, Venus Shrine. 


However it were or whoever it was that wrote either of theſe two Epi- 
thites on his Statue, in my Opinion good Raillery might be made of either. 
But they ftoppednot' here to gain the good Grace of the Conqueror ; they 
ſent to that place an Axe with' a Crown of Gold, and put on it this In- 
ſcription. 0 | 


Great Venus, let this Gift Acceptance meet, 

H hich Sylla, head of Rome, lays at thy Feet, 
Dreaming he ſaw thee ready for the Fight : 
' Provoke his Soldiers to maintain his Right. 


Being then in Effe& King or Tyrant, ſince he mounted not to this Supreme 
Power by the confent of the' People, or the Authoriry of the Senate, but 


r 


' by force; yerſtanding in need of ſome pretence,that he might ſeem lawfully 


elefted, he made uſe of this Artifice. 


| © Formerly in Rome the moſt vertuous were Kings; and whenany King di- 


ed, the Senators by turns from five days to five days preſided over the Go- 
vernment of the Commonwealth, till ſach time as another, elected by the 
Votes of the people, ſucceeded in the Kingdom ; and this Five Days-Magi- 
ſtrate was called Z-ter-rex. Afterwards when the Republick was governed 
by Confuls, inftead of Kings ; only thoſe Conſuls going out of Office, had 
Right to call an Aﬀembly for the naming new ; and if by any Accident they 
happened to be wanting, they created an Zzter-rex to prefide in the Aſſem- 
bly. According to this cuſtom Sz took the occaſion now there were no 
Conſuls in the Commonwealth, Carbo being cut off in Sicily, and Marius 
in Preneſte ; and retiring for ſome time out of the Ciry, ſent word to the 
Senate, they ſhould create an /z»ter-rex. The Senate having received his 
Orders, gave that Dignity to Yalerins Flacens ; hoping that by this means 
they ſhould ſoon have an Aſſembly for the EleCtion of new Conſuls. But 
Sa writ to Flaccys, to acquaint the Senate from him, that the preſent E- 

te of Aﬀairs _—_— they ſhould name a DiQator ; not for a certain time, 
asthe ancient Cuftom which had laſted four hundred years required ; but 
till the Afairs of the City, of 7taly, and of the whole Empire, which rill 
now had been ſhaken with continual Wars, were ſettled and put in better 
order. There is no douht this new Propoſition meant only himfelf, and in- 
deed he was not ſhy in ſhewing he deſired it ; for in the end of the Letter he 
wrote, that if the Fathers thought good, he offered himlelf to render that 
Service tothe Commonwealth. When this Letter was read in the City, 
the Senate and people of Rome were grievouſly perplexed : T hey ſaw now 
they muſt no more hope for a lawtul Aſſembly, and that they were no lon- 
ger Maſters ; wherefore under the Mask of an Afﬀſembly, they willingly 


accepted of this falſe Appearance of Liberty granted them, and created 
S;lts 
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HUluz Tyrant, with an abſolute Power for as long time as he pleaſed ; for 
—exuid the DiCtatorſhip was a bounded Tyranny, for a certain time of 
ſhort continuance : But having taken away theſe Boithds, there wanted no- 
thing to make it an accompliſhed Tyranny. Yet they gave him a more ho- 
neſt name ; ſaying, that he was created DiCtator to make ſuch Laws as he 
ſhould judge protitable to the Commonwealth, and to apply neceſſary Or- 
ders. Thus the People of Rome, who had been under the Dominion of 
Kings about a hundred Olympiaads ; and almoſt as long under Popular Go- 
vernment, where Conſuls preſided, and changed every: Year ; returned 


under a Fornr of Royalty in the Seventy fifth Olympiad of the Greeks : | 


there was nor no fighting at the O:/ympick Games, nor any other Exerciſe 
but running : For Sy, after the War with Mithridates was ended, and 
the Inteſtine Diſorders appeaſed, ſent for all the Combatants, and whate- 
ver elſe could give any pleaſure to the City, under pretence to recreate the 
people, wearied with ſo many Toyls. And that he might not ſeem to in- 
croach upon the ancient form of Government, he I the People to 
chuſe Conſuls. They gave that Dignity to 47. Twllius and Cornelius Dolobel- 
/:, but he, in Quality of DiQator, reigned abſolately, even over the' Con- 
{als themſelves ; for they carried before him four and twenty Axes, as they 
did before the other DiQators, and as formerly before the Kings ; and he 
always went encompaſſed with: Guards : Befides, he cancelled Laws, -and 
made new ones. ' Among others he made one, by which he ena&ted, that 
none for the future ſhould receive the Office of Pretor till he had\been 
Quzſtor, nor be Conſul till he had been Prztor, nor obtain one Dignity 
twice until ten years after he had exerciſed it. As for the Tribuneſhip,” he 
ſoenkeebled it, that it ſeemed quite under foot ; making a Law; by which 
it was enacted, that after being Tribune, no Man ſhould be admitted: to any 
other Dignity ; ſo that no Perſon either of Quality, of defirous of Honour, 
would accept that Charge. Yet it is not poſitively certain whether it-was 
he that transferred it from the People's Choice to the Senate's, as it isat/pre- 
ſent. However it were, ſecing the Senators reduced to a ſmall number b 

reaſon of the Tumults and Wars, he added three hundred, whom he took 
from the principal Cavaliers ; yet not till having firſt demanded the Suf: 
frage of the Aſſembly for each of them. He augmented likewiſe the num- 
ber of the People with all the Slaves of the Proſcripts, whonyhe found well 
made, and in the Flower of their Age, tothe number of tenthoufarid; -firſt 
giving them their Liberty, then the Right of Freedom, with the riame-of 
Cornelians, as their Benefaftor. Thus he had always tewthoufand Ciri- 
zens ready at the firſt beck. And to make himſelf Creatyres throughoutal! 
ſtaly, he divided, as hath been faid, among' twenty three Legions great 
Parcels of Land, part Publick, and part conficated the Cities who fa- 
voured the contrary Party. Buthe was ſo terrible haſty and cholerickupon 
the leaſt occaſion, that he cauſed Zurretius Offella, who took-Prexeſte, and 
gavethe laſt ſtroke to the War, to be ſlain inthe midſt of the place, becauſe 


» Aa 


being only of the Order of Knights, and having never paſt the Degrees of - 


Qyaſtor or Prztor, againſt the new Law, he ſtood for the Conſulatez' con- 
trary to the DiQator's mind, and in deſpight of thoſe warnings he had g1i- 
ven him to deſiſt the purſyit of it ;; grounding himſelf upon this, that he 
had ſerved him well in his War. After this Aion, he thus ſpoke in full 
Aſſembly ; f Z SHIT 1 ONE 
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1 
The Oration of Syl/a. 


Wow, Gentlemen, and take my Word for it, that Lucretius was lain by 

»y Order, becauſe he would not do what 7 commanded him, Then he 
ded this Fable ; 4 Zabourer troubled with Lice that bit him as he wrought, 
twice interrupted his Fork, to ſearch his Shirt ; but finding they bit ftill, he 
pulis off his Shirt, and throws it into the Fire, This 7 tell you, that the Y angquiſh- 
ed may be adviſed, leſt Fire be the Puniſhment of their third Relapſe. 


So that having terrified them by this diſcourſe, he rendred them ever af- 
ter abſolutely ſubmiſſive to his Will and Command. Afeer this he tri- 


 umphed for the Viltory obtained againſt Afithridates ; and in time of Tri- 


umph all men having liberty to ſay what they pleaſe, there were ſome gibe- 
ing People that called his Government a diſavowed Royalty ; becauſe, 
though he was King in effeQ, yet he would not take the Title : Orhers, on 
the contrary, called it by its proper name, - that is to ſay, a manifeſt Tyran- 
ny. ThisCity being fallen jnto this ſad degree of Miſery by the Civil War, 
and. Zraly in'like manner : The Provinces were not exempt, ſome having 
been ruined either by the Pyrates or by 47thridates, or by Syllt ; others 
almoſt undone by new Impoſts; | after the Publick Treafure had beenexhau- 
ſted by the continual Seditions. - For al Nations, all Kings in Amity, all 
Cities ; not only. thoſe Tmbutary, but likewiſe the Allies, and thoſe that 
for Services done the State hadtbeen made free : In a Word, all that depen- 
ded on the Roman Empire, were conſtrained to pay Tribute, and ſubmit to 
the Will of Hz; mio much that ſome places, to which by ſolemn Treaties 
they had granted Ports and'Lands, werenot exempt. We have elſewhere 
fpoles of a certain AMexander,. Son to another Aexazder, King of Zo ypr ; 
who being bred-up if the Iſle of Coos, the Inhabitants delivered him to 4/:- 
thridates ; Now' this Alexander flying for Refuge to Sula, and gaining his 
favaus,.:he gave him to Mexararic far their King, under pretence that 
thexe xyere no'mpxe. Males of the Royal Lme, and. that the Daughters of 
the Blood-Royal,could not marry, unlef$ta one of their Kin ; and indeed, 
out of hope to.draw; good: ſtore of Money out. of fo rich a Kingdom. Burt 

when this new King, upheld by 54's Favour, began toxcign too inſolent- 
ly,-the Alexandriags drew him: out of his Palace on! the nincteenth day of 
his Reign and ſkew him in the. midſt of the Place for [Exerciſes ; ſo much 
boldoelgthey Gill had, either becauſe of their vaſt Riches, or becaufe they 
were ignorant of the Calarmities of other Nations, of which they had no ex- 


... The: Year following Hllz, though DiQator, permitted the making of 
Canlyls, ta ſeat ſomeForm: of 'a Commonwealth ; and was Hire KE 
Callkague with 4ſcrelus ' Prur.; From whence perhaps:that Cuſtom took 
Bixthy, 12 monty DIT-x' pradtiied by the: Roman Erhperors ; who have 
the power tocreate Conſuls at their pleafure, to take that Honour to them- 
ſelves, and think it a fine thing to joyn the Conſulſhip tothe Sovereign Au- 
thofity. The Year followipg, the People, to flatter $1, having offered 
him the Conſulate, he would not accept it, but gave that Dignity to Serwi- 
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lis Iſawins and Claudins Pulcher. And for his part, not long after he de+ 
poſed himſelf voluntarily from his Dictatorſhip, without any Man's propo- 
{ingir ro him : Whichcerrainly appears to mea thing worthy of all Admi- 
ration, that this man, the moſt powerful of the Age he lived in, ſhould of 
his own accord quit ſo great an Empire ; not to his Son, as Ptolemy in E- 
2ypt, Ariobarzanes in Cappadocia, and Seleucns in Sria ; but in fayour of 
rhoſe over whom he had exerciſed an inſupportoble Tyranny, and indeed 
it ſeems quite contrary ta Reaſon; for why ſo much Toyl and Labour ? 
Why expole himſelf to ſo many dangers, to raiſe lim to this high Authori- 
ty? Only to lay it down by hisown Free Will. AndI wonderno lefs at 
this ; that Rome being ſtill peopled, after having loſt more than a hundred 
thouſand Men in this War, of whom ninety were Senators of the contra- 
ry faction, fifteen Conſulars, two thouſand ſix hundred Knights, com- 
przing thoſe baniſhed of that Order, whoſe Goods had been confilca- 


ted, and many of their Bodies left without Burial. Sys, notwithſtand-- 


ing finding himſelf in Security both at home and abroad ; without fearing 
thoſe whole Forts he had demoliſhed, whoſe Walls he had thrown down, 
whoſe Gods he had pillaged, whoſe Immunities he had deprived them 
of, returns of himfclt to the Condition of a Private Man, ſuch was his Bold- 
neſs or his good Fortune. It 1s faid, that when he depoſed himſelf from 
bis Ditatorſhip, in the middle of the place he cryed aloud, that he was 
ready to render an Account of his Actions to any one that demanded i 

and at the ſame time ſending away his Liftors with their Axes, diſmiſſe 

his Guards, and walked yet a long time with ſome few of his friends only, 
before all the Multitude, aſtoniſhed at this Change as at + prove in 
the Evening he returned to his houſe, none preſenting themſelves to com- 
plain againit him; ſave one young Fellow, wh not being hindred by any, 
had the Impudence to revile him with words: And he who, had poured 
out his Anger againſt {6 great men, and- again{t whole Cities, ſuffered 
with patience the reproaches of this Corretion, by ſaying as he went in- 
to his hoult, cither by natural Foreſight or Inſpiration from above z Zhi 
Boy will be the occaſion, that if any after me obtains the like Dipnity, they will 
ever lay it dowa. The Event of which Prediction ſoon after happened; 
For Ceſar mounted toa like Eſtate, would not deſcend. .$y/lz then 1mmo- 
derate (at leaſt in my Opinion) in all he deſired, being by the fayour 
of Fortune, from a private man become a Monarch z would from a Mo- 
narch become a private man, and ſpend the reſt of his lite in the Coun- 
try. So retiring to an Eſtate near Coma, he divertized himſelf with Fiſh- 
ing and Hunting, not that he was weary of a private life in the City, or 
nced be troubled for want of Armies to Command, if he had a delire to 
undertake any thing, for he. was yet young and vigorous , and had 
throughout all 7tz/y about Sixſcore Thouſand Men bred up in Fighting 
under his Banners, and who poſſeſſed Lands and great Eſtates by his Lt- 
berality z beſides the Ten Thouſand Cornelians of the City fixed to his In- 
tereſt, with thoſe of his FaQtion who all together hated and feared by 
the contrary Party, and could no way hope to avoid the revenge of thoſe 
miſchiefs they had done to others, but by his preſervation. Burt I believe 
that finding himſelf glutted with Wars, and Dominion, and City Afﬀairs, 
he began to love a Country life. After that he had laid down the Sove- 
raign Power, the people ſeeing themſelves delivered from Tyranny, and 
From the fear wherein rhey lived, ſuffered themſelves by little and little to 
be carried on to new [{editious, matter to which was furniſhed by the Con- 


{ulsthemſetves,C:tz/us one of them was of Sla's faRtion,and his Colleague 
£milias 
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Emilins Lepidus on the contrary party, they mortally hated each other 3 
and from the beginning of their Conſulate, fo little concord was perceived 
between them then, that no man doubted but their diviſion would cauſe 
new miſeries in the Common-wealth. Mean while $//a retired in his 1oli- 
tude, dream'd one night that Deſtiny called him ; wheretfore as ſoon as it 
was light he roſe, and after having rold his Friends his Dream, that da 
made his Will, which was no ſooner ſcaled, but rhe Fever feiſed him, 4 
that the night following was the laſt of hislife. His death immediately 
gave occaſion of new troubles , for one ſide were of opinion, that his Bo- 
dy ſhould be carried in Funeral Pomp through //y, and ſo being brought 
to the City, they {ſhould give him Burial in the place at the publick Ex- 
pence : which Zepidus and thoſe of his FaQtion oppoſed ? however Carulus 
and H1!a's Party carried it. So his Body was brought through /a/y upon a 
Litter all covered with Gold, and adorned wirh Royal Ornaments, before 
which marched at the ſound of a great many Trumpets Men carrying 
Axes and other Enſigns of the DiQtatorſhip : the Light Horſe, and Men 
at Arms armed Cap-a-pee followed next all about the Litter, which was 
followed by his Lieutenants and Tribunes in Arms, all following each other 
in their Order and Degree to honour his Funerals. The _ likewiſe” 
ran in from all parts in ſuch vaſt numbers, that never were ſuch crowds 
ſeen; but when the Corps entred the City, the Pomp augmented much, 
before were carried above two thouſand Crowns of Gold, which the Cities 
and Legions which he had commanded, and his own particular Friends had 
cauſed to be made to preſent him with : beſides there were many other 
Magnificencies not to be expreſſed ; and becauſe there was ſome reaſon to 
fear for the great concourſe of Soldiery which were in the City, endea- 
vours were ufed to bring tings in order, The Corps then being conduQ- 
ed by the Prieſts and Veſtals, each in their degree, after them marched 
all the Senate with the Officers, adorned with marks of their Dignity, next 
a Troop of Roman Knights, and at laſt a multitude of Soldiers that had 
ſerved under him; for upon the report of his death they made all the haſte 
they could to come to his Funerals, with gilt Enſigns and Bucklers inlaid 
with Silver, as the faſhion is at this day. There were likewiſe between di- 
ſtance and diſtance Trumpets that ſounded ſome mournful air. There was 
nothing heard but fortunate acclamations of the Senate, Knights, Soldiers 
and People. Some lamented $z//a, others feared him yet, though dead, 
and the preſent ſpeQacle did not terrifie them leſs than the remembrance of 
his paſt ations; ſo that his Friends and Enemies remained of accord in this, 
that ro thelaſt day of his life he was uſeful to the one, and dreadtul to the 
other : his Corps being ſer down in the place for Orations, the moſt elo- 
quent Orator of the Age, mounting the Tribunal, madehis Funeral Ora- 
ration, becauſe his Son Fauſtus was not yet of age to pay him thar Office. 
After the Oration, ſome of the ſtron «fl Senators took the Litter upon 
their Shoulders, and carried it to the Field of ars, where they had been 
accuſtomed to give Rights of Sepulture to none but Kings, and whilſt the 
— ca the Knights and all the Soldiery kept marching round abouc 
the Pile. | 


Scarce were Sy/la's Funeral Ceremonies finiſhed, but the Conſuls, as 
they returned began toquarrel with each other, and the people of the City 
were divided in their favour. Zepidus, ro curry favour with the people of 
Traly, having ſaid, That he would reſtore them the Lands 3//a had taken 


away ; whereupon the Senate, who feared them both; obliged them tq 
. promiſe 
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promiſe upon oath they would not take up Arms. Mean while, Z-pidus, 
to whom Ga Ciſalpina fell, in dividing the Provinces, ſtzid till after the 
Aſſembly tor elettionof Magiſtrates, as if the year of his Conſiilate being 
paſt, he: had beenidiſcharged from his Oath, -and free ro inake War upor 
Syl1d's Party. But his Deſigns being known t5 all the world, the Fathers 
fon him command eo return to the City, and he knowing the cauſe of bis 
revocation, ſets forward with all his Forces, with a reſolation 'to etiter 
Rome with them, which being forbid him, he cauſes his commarid to be 
proclaimet in the City for all thole of his Party to take up Arins.  Catmlns 
on his part does thelike, ſo there was a Battel fought between them, - @ lirz 
tlediſtance from the'Field of Mari, Lepidns was defeated; and forced to 
fly into $474inir, where he died of Sickneſs; and his Army; after having 
troubled and over-run ſome places of 7raly, mouldred away by little and 
lictle, what remained of it was carried by Perperna to Sertorins into Sprin; 
who beirig the only General remaining of al 14's Enemies, made yet 
eight years War upon the Romans; my had a vaſt trouble to put an end 
to this War, having not only the Spaniards to deal with, but likewiſe theit 
own Citi#ens undef the conduCt of Sertorins, who having obtained the 
Government of that Province in the timeche commarided Carbo's Forces a- 
gainft Sa, hadretired into Spa/ in Quality of Pretor, after having taken 
Saeffa during the Truce. This Government was diſputed with him by thoſe 
that commanded, for they were of $//a's Party, but he having joyned with 
thoſe Forces he led out of Za/y ſome Auxiliaries of the Celtiberiatis drove 
_ themoitt, and AZerellus himdelf being by Sy1ſent againſt him, he defended 
himſelf generoufly.At length his valour having gained him a-fair reputation; 
he formed a Count of three hundred of his Friends, which he called & Se- 
nate, in defrifion to that at Rome. Sa being dead, and ſome time after 
him Zepidus, Sertoridg recruited with the Forees brought him by Perpenna, 
thought himſclf int a-eondition to rharch into kaly, and poffibly he haddone 
it, if the Senate, who were fearful of it, had not ſent Pompey with a few 
Army to joyn the fit : Pompey. was yet but a young man; but already in 
high eſteem for thoſe brave things he had done under Sz in Af7icn, and 
likewiſe in /taly : ſo he undeyfook this Expedition with great courage, and 
to paſs the pes after the example of Hannibal, he made a new way be- 
tweets the Spritigs of the Po and the Rhoſne, which are ſeparared one From 
the other only by ſorteſmall Mountains, from whence theſe two Rivers go 
to diſcharge themſelves in twodifferent Seas, the Rhoſne into the Tyrhene 
Sea, taking tts courſe throngh the Tranſalpine Gaul, and Ps into the bot- 
tons of the Adriatick Gulf, gliding along the Cifalpine Gaul. As foon as 
he got to S412 he loſt a Legion, which he had ſent to convoy his Foragers 
Beaſts of Loading, and Boys ; nor could he hinder Sertorins from taking and 
Maging the Town of /urons in the ſight of him. Inthetaking'ot this 
own # certain: Woman, exceeding the ordinary ſtrength of her Sex, with 
her Fingers thraſt out-the eyes of a man that would have raviſhed her, 
which eoming to Se#forins's knowledge, he put the whole Cohort to death, 
though they were all Romans, becauſe they had already committed the like 
crimes. Hereupon, Winter being come, the two Armics ſeparated ; but 
at the beginning of the Spring they again took the Field, Metellrs and 
Pompey ſetting torth from the Pyrznean Hills where they kept their Win- 
ter Quarters, and Srtorius and Perpenna from * Zuſitznis, they met near » Portugal. 
Sucrena, and gave Battel ; where as they were hotly engaged, there not be- 
inz a Cloud to be ſeen juſt before, on a ſudden the Air was full of Thun- 
der and Lightning, which would have paſſed for a Prodigy with _ O- 
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ther Armies; but theſe being all old Soldiers minded.it not, nor did it hin- 
der them from making a great Butchery on one fide and the other : AMe- 
rellus having defeated Perperna, pillaged his Camp, but on the other Wing 
Sertorius having wounded, Pompey on the Thigh with a Javelin, routed 
him, fo that it1s incertain which fide had the better. Sertorias had a tame 
white Hind which had uſed to goat liberty in the Fields, ſhe having been 
ſome days wanting, he counted it anill prefage, and as long as he tho 
her loft, would not fight with the Enemy, who ſcoffed at him; but ſeeing 
ing to him, he took the Field, and rejoycing at her return as 
a Augur, began himſelf the Skirmiſh. Short time after there was 
another great Battel fought near f Sagantam, which laſted from Morning 
to Evening, without advantage on one part or the other : but at laſt Pom- 
pe was fainto yield, after __ ſix thouſand Men, and S$rtorivs three 
e likewiſe cut in pieces five thouſand of Per- 
2nna's Men. The next day Sertorius taking along withhim a great num- 
bh of Barbarians, went in the Evening to aſſault Aetellus his Camp, who 
doubted of no ſuch thing ; and he had certainly forced it, if Pompey bring- 
ing timely relief had not put him by his Ente riſe. Mean while, the 
Summer being ſlipped away, both Armies , and went to their Win- 
ter Quarters. The year following, which agrees with the hundred ſe- 
venty ſixth Olympiad, the Roman Empire encreaſed two Provinces by the 
laſt Teſtament of two Kings, Nicomedes having left to the Romans Byrhi- 
nia, and Ptolemy firnamed pion, of the Race of the Zagides, the Province 
of Cyrene : but they had likewiſe great Wars; in $a this we are now 
ſpeaking of; in the Eaft with A/zthridates; over all the Sea with the Py- 
Tates ; about Crete with the Inhabitants of the Iſland, and in Za/y againſt 
the Gladiators, who roſe all upon a ſudden, and gave them a great deal of 
trouble. Though they had ſo m_ upon their Hands, yet they for- 
bore not toſend to the Army they had in pai» two Legions, which being 
arrived, etellus and Pompey came down from the Pyrznean Mountains ; 
and Sertorius and Perpenna left Portugal to gomeet them ; when they drew 
near, a great number of Sertorins's Soldiers went and yielded to Metellys, 
which 5 angred Sertorius, that he treated many others with great cruelty, 
and by his ill conduCt got. the hate of all the reſt. But the greateſt com- 
bane his Army madeagainſt him, . was, that inſtead of Romans he had ta- 
en Celtiberians for his Guard, and choſe rather to truſt his perſon with 
Strangers than thoſe of his own Nation. They could not endure to be ac- 
cuſed of infidelity, though they bore Arms under an Enemy of the Roman 
People ; and that which troubled them the more, was, that he, for whoſe 
ſake they had been perfidious to their Country, would not truſt them , be- 
ſides they thought it very unjuſt, that they ſhould be puniſhed for Runa- 
ways, they who had kept conſtant to their duty. Moreover, this gave oc- 
ot hu to he Celtiberians to tell them upon all occaſions, that they doubted 
of their fidelity. However, Sertorins was not quite forſaken, the Soldiers 
ſtanding inneedof ſuch a General ; for indeed there was not any in this age 


More ſucceſsful, nor that better underſtood War : wherefore the Celtibe- 


Tians becauſe of his aQtivity and diligence, called him Haznibal, whom 
they efteemed the moſt hardy and moſt prudent General of all the Earth. 
Upon theſe wavering inclinations of Sertortus's Army, Metellus went day- 
ly out in parties, and never returned without bringing in whole Troops of 
Priſoners : and Pompey befieging Palenza had undermined the walls {o 
that they were only ſupported by Stanchions of Timber , but Sertorias 
coming on, he was forced to raiſe his Siege, and the beſiegers having ſet 

fire 
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fire to the Stanchians, retreated with /ſctellas, Sertorinshaving repaired 


that part of the Will that was fallen, fer hamſelf to.purſue the Enemies, 
and overtook them ,on the Borders of Calagyre, and {lew-three thouſand 
Men, and this was all paſſed-in $p4/z this year.” In the-beginning of the 
next the Roman Generals tinding themſelves the ſtronger, aſſailed without 
fearthoſe Cities that held on Sertorius's Party, whoſe Aﬀairs were now 

an il condition, and their firſt! ſucceſſes having heightened their courage, 
they made great progrels, yet there was go ſet Battel:; -but having -conti- 
nued the War till the next-year, they began todeſpiſe Sertorins in ſuch man- 
ner, that they waited ail Ilis-Proyince. For when he ſaw fortune had;turn- 
cd her back'to him\he gave. ground too, |and abandoned himſelf in ſuch 
manner to the pleaſure of Wine and Women; that he never afterwards en- 
gaged the Enemy but he was beaten. He grew likewiſe extremely chole- 
- rick, his paſſhon took fire on the leaft ſuſpicion, puniſhing with cruelty,” and 
confhding in no man; fo 'that Perperna, who after Zepidus's Death was 
come of his own accord to joyn him with conliderable Forces, began to fear, 
and having ſuborned ten Soldiers, ; took a reſolution to deſtroy him, but the 
conſpiracy was diſcovered, ſome of the Confpirators puniſhed with death, 
and others eſcaped; by flight, ' Perpewna was fo fortunate beyond hisown 
hopes, as not to becompriled in the accuſation, whichhaftened ſo much the 
morethe loſs of Sertorius ;, for ſeeing he never went unguarded, he invited 
him to a Feaſt, where, aftexhaying madehim drunk, and his Guards roo, 
he executed his enterpriſe. The Soldiers at the firſt knowledge of it deteſt- 
&d the Parricide, and changed into good: will all the hatred they boxe Ser- 
torius, as ordinarily:all anger 5appeaſed by the death of him fromwhom 
we believe we have received: an offence, + th now ſtood no longer in fear 
of him, and compaſhon recalled into their minds the memory of his virtue : 
beſides, they conſidered the danger to which. they were now expoled to, 
Perpenna was deſpiſed by them; as a vulgar man, . whereas they belieyed, 
that on Sertorius's valour only: depended the ſatety:;of the whole Army. In 
this general hate of Perpexne the Barbarians were moſt yiolent, eſpecially 
the Portugals, for whom the dead General had always a particular eſteem, 
But when after opening his Will they found his Murderer amongſt his 
Heirs, it is ſcarce poſſible to: believe, how much it added to their horrour 
of this Villany, committed upon the perſon, not only of his General, but: 
likewiſe of his Friend and Benefattor. And poſſibly they had done him 
ſome violence, if he had not appeaſed them, ſome with gifts, and ſome 
with promiſes, and killed ſome with his own hands to ſtrike terrour into 0- 
thers. He went likewiſe from wire to City, making Orations to the peo- 
ple; and to gain their good Will ſet at liberty thoſe Serrorizs had laid in 
Irons, and returned the Hoſtages he had taken from the Spaniards. Theſe 
good deeds ſweetened in ſome meaſurethe minds of men ; ſo that they 0- 
beyed him in quality of Prztor, and Succeſſor to Sertorixs, but yet they 
were not quite appeaſed : for as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf ſettled, he grew 
extraordinary G—— killing three Roman Gentlemen had fled to him for 
Refuge, and putting to death his Brother's Son. After Sertorius's death, 
Metellus withdrew to the other ſide of Sai, thinking there was no dan- 
ger in leaving Pompey alone todeal with Perpenna, They ſeveral timesen- 
gaged, and for divers days skirmiſhed together to try their Men, but the 
two Armies ſtirred not till on the tenth day, when they had a Battel ; both 
one Party and the other thinking it convenient to come toan end of the bu- 
ſine; for Pompey ſlighted Perperna, whom he thought no great Captain 
and Ferpenna fearing leſt his men would not long continue in good order and 
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dur , made as much haſteas he could totry the fortune of Arms. 


The 
Fight was not long, Pompey having to deal with an ordinary Caprain, and 
an Army weak and diſcantented, ſoon got the ad : that ſcarce 
any Stand being made, Perpexnatook his flight in diſorder, and fearing to 
fall either into his Enemies, or his own mens hands, he hid himfelf m a 
Thicket, from whence he was pulled out by ſome Horſemen that found him: 
The Soldiers began to reviſe him, calling him the Murderer of Sertorins; 
and he began to cry out aloud, that he had many things todiſcover to Pom- 
pey, touching the Seditions of the City, whether it were true, or only an 
invention to make them carry-tum alive before _— But Pompey com- 
mandet them' to diſpatch him before he ſaw him, for fear leſt if hetold 
them any new thing it wight-occaſion freſh calamities inthe City , and 
ſurely he did prudently ; and all men praiſed his diſcretion. Thus the 
death of Sertorius put an end to the Wars of Þair, which certainly had 


| laſted longer, and not been {6 eafily determined, had he longer lived. 


About the ſame time Spartacus a Thracian by Nation, who had former- 
ly born Arms in theRoman Militia, and was now a Captive in Capua toſerve 
as a Gladiator, -perſwaded about ſeventy of his Comrades to fight rather for 
their own liberty, 'than to pleaſe the ſpeQtators, and —— Priſon he gave 
themſuch Arms as he took from Paſſengers, and went and potted himſelf 
on Mount Yeſwvixs. : Store of fagirive Slaves, and likewiſe ſome free peo- 
ple of the Country flocking to him upon the news of his Revolt, he recejv- 
ed them, and began to make /Incurſions and Robberies in the Neighbour- 
ing Places, he made Ocxomans and Crixus two Gladiators his Lieutenants, 
and becauſe he equally divided-thePrey among his Companions, in a ſhort 
time he gathered together fo great Forces, that firſt Yarinius Glaber and 
then P. /alerins being ſent agamſt him not with formed Bodies, but ſuch 
men as they could gettogether as they paſſed along, were beaten : for the 
Roman People eſteemed theſe only a concourſe of Thieves, and not worth 
the name of a War. Spartacus in the Fight took Ya2rininss Horſe, and 
there miſt little' but that the Gladiator had taken the Pretor. Afﬀrer theſe 
ViQories ſuch multitudes came in to him, that he ſoon beheld ſeventy thou- 
ſand Men under his Command. - He then ſet himſelf ro provide Arms, and 
to make great Preparations ; ſothatthe Conſuls were ſent againſt him with 
two Legions, one of which engaging with Cr:xus near Mount * Gorganus, 
the Gladiator was killed with thirty thouſand of his Men, ſcarce a third 
part of his Army eſcaping : Spartacus having taken his March by the 4 
ventine ta gain the Apes, and thence paſs into Gawl, one of the Conſuls 
got before him to ſtop his paſſage, and the other Conſul followedhim at 
the Heels. He fell upon them one after the other, and made them give 
ground, and indeed put them to flight, - in which the Vanquiſher havin 
taken three: hundred Roman Priſoners, he cut their Throats, and offere 
them in facrifice to Crixus's Ghoſt, his fortes being afterwards ſwelled to 
fix{core thouſand Men, he marched direaly towards the City, and to make 
the quicker way, cauſed all the Baggages to be burnt, His Priſoners mur- 
dered, and his Beaſts of Loading ſlain. Upon the way ſeveral Runaways 
offered themſelves to him, but he would accept of none. And whenthe 
Confuls to ſtop his March, engaged him once more in the Country of f P/- 
cexe, he defeated them with a great loſs of their Men. However, he 
changed hisdeſign of going to the City, becauſe he found himſelf too weak, 
his Army not being ſufficiently furniſhed with all rhings neceſſary for War : 
for he was not aided by any Commonalty ; and all his Forces were i 
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1 of fugitive Slaves and. Runnagate People. He went therefore and 
ſed upon the Mountains, and likewiſe of the City of Zzrine, and cauſed 
Proclamation to be made, that he forbid all ſorts of Merchants to bring any 
Gold or Silver into the Camp, and all Soldiers to keep any : ſo with what 
they had they boughtIron and Copper, without doing any wrong, to thoſe 
which brought it; and by this means they got together abundance of Ma- 
terials, with which they fixed themſelves up; Arms of all forts. Mean 
while they went dayly out a skirmiſhing, and having once more encoun- 
tred the Romans, gained the Victory, together with a ſtore of Spoil 
and Booty. - It was now three years that this formidable War had laſted, 


which only for having contemned it at frit; becaule of the meannels of the. 


Authors of it, was a&giouſly augmented, and withal the ancient Ro- 
man Valour was ſo baftardifed, that when the Affembly was held for naming 


of Prztors, there was none found that demanded that Dignity, till Zics-- 


nizs Craffas a man of ity, and mighty rich; -refolved to accept of the 
kerry offered z —_— ſx other Legions marched againſt p ahem 
there. were joyned. to bim: the other two Legions which the Conſuls had, 
but he firft decimated them as a punifhment of thoſe ſhameful loſſes they 
had ſuffered: though ſome fay, that going to aflault the Enemies with all 
the Legions together, and being beaten by their fault, he then decimated 
them without conſidering the grearnumber of Men, amounting to no leſs 
than four thouſand by which he weakened his Army. However it were, 
after havicig. managed fo his Afﬀairs, that his own men were more afraid of 
him, than of the Enemy : ten thouſand of Spartacus's Army being en- 
camped feverally, he fell ſuddenly upon them,” and made lo great a ſlaugh- 
ter, that ſcarce a third part eſcaped into the Groſs, commanded by their 
Captain. Soon after he undertook Spartacus himſelf, defeated him, and 
drove him ta the Sea fide, where, as he laid a defign toget over into Sicily, 
to hinder him, he fhut him up with a Circumrvallation he drew round his 
, witlhya Ditch and Paliſade. Spartacas ſeeing himſelf inveſted, en- 
deavouredtobreak his way out, to get into the Country of the * Sammites, 
but Craſſas made him turn in again, after having killed him fix thouſand 
Men ina Morning, and as many m-the Evening, with the lols of only three 
of. his own, and ſeven wounded, fo much did the recent memory of their 
chaftiſement contribute to the Victory. Aﬀer which Sþartacus, who ex- 
peed' ſome Horſe which were to come to him from elſewhere, durſtno 
more etigage with all his Forces, but contented himſelf to incommode 
the Befiegers with UE fallies, which he made ſometimes on one ſide, 
and ſometimes on anothcr, and with throwing flaming Faggots into the 
Ditch, to burn the Paliſade, and hinder the Work. Mean while he cauſed 
one of the Roman Priſoners to be hanged up in the middle of the Place be- 
tween his Camp and _ Trenches, to let his men know what they 
were to truſt to, if they did not gain the Victory. The news of this cruelty 
coming to the City, moved their ſpirits to indignation, that a War ſhould 
laſt ſolong againſt Gladiators. So that judging the Remains of it were not 
deſpiſeable, they gave order to Pompey, newly returned from pain, togo 
thither. But 'Craſſas fearing leſt Pompey ſhould carry away all the Glory 
of the end of this War, Aid all that he could poſſible pay! he Spartacus quick- 
ly to a Fight. On the other ſide, Spartacus, who thought it not convenient 
to ſtay Pompey's coming, ſerit to demand peace from Craſſus, whicli bein 
refeſed him as a thing unworthy the Grandeur of Rome, and fome Hor 
being come to him, he reſolved to try the fortune of a Battel, and having 
with all his Army froced the Circumvallation, he took his way towards 
ea, Gges 2 Brundufum,s 
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Brunduſium, purſued by Craſſus: but when he underſtood that Zazullus res 


rurning to Rome after his Victory againſt Mithridates, was landed; he loſt. 
all hopes of Retreat, and drew his Forces ( which were yet-numerous ) in- 
to Battalia. The Fight was very fierce, Craſſus having'todeal with fo many 
thouland deſperate people, till ſuch time as Spartacns wounded inthe Thighy 
with a Javelin; fell upon his Knees, where {till he defended himſelf for a 
while, covered with his/Buckler, bur at laſt was killed with allthat. were: 
fighting about him, all the reſt were /preſently routed, and there was 
ſo greata Butchery, that the dead could hardly be counted, nor: could they: 
6nd the body of Spartacus. - The Romans loſt ſcarce athouſand men. Thoſs 
that remained of Spartacius's Men fled to the Mountains, : whither Crafſus hay 
ving followed them, to give the laſt ſtroke to the Vidtory, they formed of 
what were left forty Battalions, and in that: poſture'yet defended themſelves 
valiantly, till they were all killed, {ave ſix thouſand, who were afterwards 
hanged along the way between Capus and' Rome. Craſſus having done all this 
in f1x Mouths, thought now he yielded nothing to Pompey 1n-Glory; and' 
kepthis Army as well as he. They both demanded the Conſulate, Craſſus. 
having paſſed the charge of Pretor according to $1/a's Law,” whereas Pom- 
pey had neither been Pretor nor ſo much as Queſtor, and not above four: 
and thirty years old, but he-promiſed the Tribunes to re-eſtabliſh their an-- 
cient power. Thus -theſe two Generals deſigned Conſuls, did not: diſmiſs: 
their Armies, but kept them near the City, and ſhewed their reaſons for it, 
Pompey that he waited 'for Aetellus, who ought to triumph at his return: 
from Spain ; and Craſſus that” Pompey ought fir{t to diſmiſs his Forces. Now 
the people ſeeing this difference tended to new Diſſentions, and that the Ci- 
ty was beſieged by two Armies, beſought the Conſuls who were eminent- 
ly ſeated in the view of all in the great place, to be reconciled, at firſt both 
the one and the other rejected their Prayers ; but when the Divines told 

them that the City was threatened with great miſeries if the Conſuls did not 

agree, the people weeping, and caſting themſelves ;upon their ' Knees, re- 
newed the {ame entreaties', for they had not yet loſt the memory. of thoſe 
miſeries cauſed by the Difſſentions of Sy/lz and Yarins.'' Hereupon Craſſus 
beginning firſt to be moved, riſes from his Seat, and goes to preſent his hand 

to bis Colleague, as afſign of reconciliation: the other riſing likewiſe went 

to meet him, and having joyned hands, all the people made acclamations of 
joy, wiſhing: them all happineſs ; fo. that before the Aſſembly broke up, 

both Conſuls diſmiſſed their Armies. Thus was the Common-wealth hap- 

pily delivered from the fear of a Civil War. And this happened ſixty 

years after the death of 7 iberins Gracchus the firſt mover of Seditions. 


The End of the Firſt Book of the Second Part. 
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L Co O Gefings IL. Cxfar returned from Spain, renounces the 
Triumph, axdole obtains the Conſulate by the means of Craſſus and Pom- 
IT. During his Conſulate he endeavours to get the favour of the People 

jt. K nights, and obtains the Government of Gaul. ITY. Cicero banife 
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to Arp againſt Czlar,, Dy Curi nthony a:d Ciffius, 
Fa & Cxlar ; mhorecetves them! as Briefs. X: Exfar pafens 7 


by Clodius, and recalled by the favour of Potzpey- V.. Pompey underhand 
foments the Niſorders of the Comnonwedlth, to oblige'tthe Citizens to create 


him Diitator:: Mila.kil Cloditis, 4d Pampey crfted Comſullwithout « 
Colleague. VI. Pompey, Sole Conſul, iſſues out Warrants againſt thoſe 
that had any way abuſed their Charges. VII. Calar demands the Conſulate, 
which Pompey ſecretly oppoſes. VIII. Curio declares for Czlar again 
Porgpey = oy oO olf of. ae 4 Senate erves Power 1 ts - 
F 
vio 
ſtrikes a general terrour into Rome. XI. Pompey leaves Rome, goes to 
Capua, the Conſuls and moſt of the Fetite follow him : He carries over his 
Forces to Dytrhachium, which he makes his Seat of Jar. XII. Czfar 
comes to Rome 3 thepce goes te-Spamn, tamate (Var wirhPctrefns A- 
franius. XIII.*Curio goes to Aﬀfica, 6 hy 4k ſlaln. NAY, Exfar 
appeaſe a Hy of bis Army a8Placenfh, and Prepares 86 paſf jnto Bpire. 
XV. -Pompey having made- bis Preparations, makes a a to his Army, 
and ſends Garriſons. into Theſſaly... XVI __ after encouraging thoſe 
Forces he finds at Brunduſiutn, pots over Sea in HVinter, and takes ſome 
places, XVIL Cxſar Ly to ſeize Dyrrhachium, is prevented 
by Pompey. XVYUIL zſy r Þy EAVOUTT Jacame ven Bet himſelf to fetch 


the Remainder of Hit rpe wr of Italy, bying dtyen | ck by Storm, ſends 
Poſthumus #» h:s ſtead. © XIX. Anthony being landed with the reſt of Cz- 
fars Forces in Dalmatia, ſome light Skirmiſhes happen. XX. Pompey 
gains a great FVittory over Czxilar. XXI. Cafar retreats with his Army inta 
Theflaly, ad encamps about Pharſalia. XXII Pompey hopes to overcome 
hi vine, wirbNe "ip  XX{II. 4# lenyFb be yields to gite him 
Batts]. XIV. Number, of 'the: Forces _—_— fide XXV. | io 
and Cxihyp encourage their \ Armies. XXVI. 7hey drdv into Battek; aud 
ive Ordets. XXVII. Zhe.Battel of Phayalia. XXVIIL. Pompey. e- 
ET into Egypt, where he i murdered. XXIX. Czſar follows, revenges 
his death, and thence goes againſf Pharnaces in Alia. XXX. He returns 


- #0-the-City-;-where after appeaſing. his mutinous Soldiers, he reſolves on his- 


Expedition into Africa. XXXI. He defeats Scipio, and the reſt of Pom- 
pey's Party. XXXII. Zhe death of Cato at Utica, and the end of the 4 
frican War. XXXIIIL. Cafar returns to the City, triumphs, and rewards 
his Soldiers. XXXIV. He goes into Spain, and puts an end to the whole 
Har. XXXV. He returns to the City, where he takes on him the Sovereign 
Authority. XXXVI. Zays a Deſign of War againſt the Parthians, and is 
thereupon ſlain in the Senate, XXXVII. Brutus azd Caſſius retire' to the 
Capitol. XXXVIIL 7hey treat an Accommodation with Lepidus and An- 
thony. XXXIX. Queſtion put in the Senate, if they ought to be juſtified ; 
which Anthony with much Artifice oppoſes. XL. He comes to the place of 
DOrations, where the Peopte apptand him; _ againf} Brutus and Cal: - 
ſius in open Senate. XLI. Pio about fo produce Calars Hill : Brutus and 
Caſſius endeavour to juſtifie their Aon; XIII. Zhey deſcend from the 


Capitol, but are forced to leave the City : Caxſar's Funeral Honours celebra- 
Led. | 


XLIIL is Elegy, and Compariſon between him aud Alexander. 
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2 He Dominion of $/1a, and all thoſe things which paſſed after+ 
_ . wardsin Sg under the Condudt of Sertorius and Perptrns, 
were fotlowed' by divers Commotions, tillthe Civil 'Wanrat 
Ceſar and Pompey,which ended/by the dearh of Pompey; after 
x which Cz/ar himſelf was ſlain i the Senate, as tnay a ſcenin 
this Second Book of the Civil Wars. Now when Poxzpeyhad cleared: alt 
the Seas of Pyrates, than whom a greater Number was never ſeen inrhe 
Memory of Man ; brought to his end Mithridates King ofi:/Poztas, and're- 
duced his Kingdom aridrhoſe other Countries he had conquered into-what 
Form he pleaſed, Cufar was yet but a very young Man ; he was Eloquent, 
Capable of rune things; Hardy, Preſumptuous, Ambitious beyond his 
Power ; and being yet but Adile and Prxtor, was run prodigionlly in-debt 
to gain the. fayour of the People, which is uſually given to the moſt prodi- 
ed of Catilize now likewiſe appeared at Xome, being of one of the beſt Fa- 


milies of the City, but of no ſound Wiſdom ; and beſides, of an ill Repnra- - 


tion, being ſuſpeQed to have committed a Parricide on his 6wn Son, that 
he might efpoule Avwelza Oriſtilla, whom he was in Love with, and who 
would not contratt Marriage with him asfong as he had Children. He was 


with all this, a great : Friend of $y//a's, and very affeCtionare to his. Party, ' 


Being fallen into Poverty by his ambitious Profulenelſs, and yet. conſiderable 
among many powerful Perſans, as well Men as Women, he ſet himſelf to 
demand the Conſulate, as a Step to raiſe him to the Tyranny: But he fell 
from his hopes ; moſt Men having conceived an ill —_ ot him, becaule 
they perceived him affetan Authority not#fit to be ſuffered in a Free City. 
B2ing then refulcd the Conſulate, which was given to Cicero,. a' Man well 
ipoken of, and very. eloquent, he began to mock at the Suffrages.of the 
People who had choſen 'this Conſul, whom our of Raillery he called New 
Man (for they had got a cuſtom'to give that name to thofe who rendred 
themſelves Huftrious, - not by the Glory of their Anceſtors, bur their 6wn 
roper Verrcue) and becauſe that he was not born inthe City, they ſaid that 
C was an Inmate, like thoſe that lie in hired Lodgings: After that time 
he medled no mare with the Government of the Commonwealth , judging 
that it expoles Men to Trouble and Envy, and ſets them not a Round high- 
er towards mounting to the Tyranny. Notwithſtanding, he drew great 
Summs of Money from many of thoſe Women, who, weary of their Huf- 
bands, hoped to get rid of them it any Change happened in the State : and 
with ſome Senators, ' a quantity of Roman Knights, Plebeians, Slaves, 
nay, very Strangers, formed a Conſpiracy to ſerze on the Commonwealth : 
But his greateſt Confidents in this Aﬀair were Cornelius Lentulus and Cethe- 
gas, atthat preſent Pretors of the City. He ſent likewiſe throughout all 
{+ aly people to ſolicite thoſe who being enriched in $//z's time, had ill ſpent 
what they had ill got, and would be very well content to reach at ſuch ano- 
ther Fortune. He ſent C. Marlins to Feſnle, and others to the Marches of 
A;:cons, and into Powlla, ſecretly to levy Soldiers. The firſt advice of all 
-theſc ſecret Preparations was given to Cicero by Fulvia, a Woman of Qua- 
lity, with whom 9. Cxrizs (oge of the Confpirators, expelled the Senate 
for his ſcandalous life) was Na 2 in Love:: He boaſted tohis Miſtreſs, that 
in a ſhort time ſhe ſhould ſee fm a great Lord. Already the noiſe of the 
Attempts cf rhoſe who had been ſent throughout all /#ly increaſed, when 
the Conſul ſet Guards in the City, and ſent certain Perſons of Quality to 
the ſuſpected Places. But Catilzze, though no one durſt yet —_ um, 
caule 
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becauſe the buſineſs was not abſolutely diſcovered, was fearful left Delay 
ſhould increaſe the Suſpition ; and hoping that the greateſt diligence would 
be moſt advantageous to him, 'ſent Money before to Feſu/e, gave Order to 
the Confpirators to kill Cicero, and be night to et fire ondivers Quatters of 
the City ; and he cauſing Rods and Axes to be bore before him ag-a Pro- 
Conſul, and' raiſing Soldiers all the way he paſſed, goes to find out Cars 
Manlius, withdefign to fall-upon the City as foon as it ſhould be fer on fire 
with all the Forces he could get together. As for Zentulus, after having 
given to the Conſpiratorsevery one his Quarter, Cethegus and he agreed that 
asſoon as they ſhould have advice that Catiline was arrivedat FelMle, they 
ſhould go with Daggers 'under their Robes very early in the morning to 
Cicero's Houſe, where by reaſon of their Offices they might without Tt. 
culty get entrance.z and drawing him into a privateplace under pretence of 


* zune of the {ze ſecret Conference, {tab him. That at the ſame time * Lacius Sextus 


ſhould aſſemble the People;' and accuſe Cicero, that being fearful by Nature, 
and {uſpitious without cauſe, he unkafonably and toll purpoſe troubled the 
City ; and thatthe night following with a Band of Conlfpirators they ſhould 
ſer firein twelve places, pullage the City, and kill all the honeſt people they 
met with. Whilſt Zentulus, Cethegus, Statilius and Caſſius, who were the 
Heads of the 'Conſpiracy; formed thele'Defigns, and waited only for Op- 


+ Savoy and portunity to execute them, the Deputies of the + Allobroges being come to 
the DauphinatE ge to complain of thair, Magittrates, were drawn into this Conſpiracy 


outof hopes they would cauſe the Gauls to riſe againft the Republick. Ze- 
rxdus being about toſend them to Catiline, accompanied with Ywlturtius of 
Crotona, who carried Letters without Superſcription : The Allobroges, ir- 
reſolute what they had todo, ducourſed the matter with Fabius Sanga, Pro- 
teRor of their City ; for it is the cuſtom of the Provincials, thateach Nati- 
on hath his ProteQtor at Rome. Cicero having received this advice from 
Sanga, gave Order to arreſt the Deputies as they were upon their Return, 
_—— them /ulturtivs ; who being brought into full Senate, confeſſed 
allthat they had negotiated with Zertalys, and atreſted that they had often 
heard himfay, thatthe-Deſtinics had promiſed the Dominion of the City 


to three Cornelius's ; of which Cizna and Sys had been the two firſt, and 


he ſhould be the third. Hereupon the Senate degraded Zertulus of his Dig- 
nity of Senator, and Cicero went to cauſe the Conſpirators to be wan, | l 
whom having placed under ſure Guards in the Prztors Houſes, he returned 
to the Senate to deliberate. Mean while the knowledge of this Aﬀair not 
being yet publick, a great Tumult was raiſed about the Palace ; and all the 
Accomplices of the Confpirators took the Alarm ; in ſo much, that the 
Slaves and Freed Men of Zertulus and Cethegns having raiſed a great number 
of Artiſans, -uſed their endeavours to break open the Back Doors of the 


'Preztors, to take thence their Maſters by force : Which being told Cicero, 


he came haſtily out of the Senate ; and having placed Courts of Guard eve- 
ry where, returns and preſles the Senate to give their Judgments. The 
firſt whoſe Advice was demanded was Si{zzus, deſigned Conlul , for it is 


; the Cuſtom to begin to demand Opinions by thoſe nominated to that Dig- 
-Nnity, becauſe, as I imagine, the Execution of the Senate's Decrees — 


ing them, they ought to utter their mind with more CircumſpeCtion 2nd 
Prudence. His Advice was, the Conſpifators ſhould be puniſhed with 
death; in which many others followed him. Mero ſpeaking in his turn, 
was of opinion they ſhould for ſome time be kept Priſoners, till Catiline was 
defeated, and they more fully informed of the matter ; which wasalſo the 


. Opinion of C. Ceſar, whowas in ſome kind ſuſpeCted as if a Partner in their 


deſigns, 
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deſigns, or at leaſt to have had knowledge of them : of which however; 
the Conſul ſpoke not a word ; not daring tocope with a Man fo beloved of 
the People. He added to Wero's advice, that they ſhould be diſtributed in 
the Cities of 7taly, ſuch as Cicero ſhould chuſe ; and after the War was fi- 
niſhed, becalled to Judginent ; for it was not reaſonable tocondemn Perſons 
of that Quality, without granting them a formal Tryal. This ſeemed juſt; 
and many returned to this Opinion, till Ca/o openly declaring his ſuſpition 
of Cz/ar, and the Conſul fearing that the night tollowing a multitude of 
Conſpirators which were now 1n the Palace, and in fear for themſelves, 
ſhould attempt ſome deſperate Action, brought back the greateſt part of the 
Senators tothe Opinion, that the Conſpirators being taken in a Flagrant Of- 
fence, ought to ſuffer without being allowed the Formality of a Proceſs. In 
ſo much, that before the Senate role, Cicero himſelf cauſed the Accuſed to 

be brought from the particular Houſes where they were guarded, to the 

Priſon ; where, without the knowledge of the People, he cauſed the Sen- 

tence of death tobe executed inhis preſence ; then going tothe place, at- 

teſted toall the World, they were no longer among the Living. Hereupon 

the reſt of the Conſpirators diſperſed, every one contenting himſelf thathe 
had eſcaped; and the City was that day delivered from great Inquietude. 
Catilize had already aſſembled twenty thouſand men, about the fourth part 
of which were armed ; with which he took his March towards Gasu/, where 
he hoped to compleat his Preparations : But thorny, the other Conſul, 0- 
vertaking him- near the ps, defeated him without much pains ; for as he 
had laid this Deſign with little Prudence, ſo he as imprudently managed it, 
and was forced to fight before he was prepared. Notwithſtanding, moſt 
true it.is, that neither Cati/ize nor any of thoſe Perfons of Quality with him 
would fly, but were all flain fighting in the midſt of their Enemies. The 
death of Catilize was the end of this Conſpiracy, from whichCicero's Pru- 
dence ſecured the Commonwealth : So that being before known only for 
his Eloquence, he in this Occaſion made himſelf tamous for his Actions ; 
and no Perſon doubted but he had {1ved his Country from the Ruin where- 
with it was threatned. Wherefore publick thanks were given him : and af- 
ter many Acclamations, Cato faluting him, called him Zhe Father of his 
Country : Which is indeed an Appellation fo glorious, that Cicero having 
been the firſt to whom it was given for his Merit, it is the Cuſtom to thus 
day to honour only ſuch Emperors with it as are worthy : For as foonas any 
come to the Monarchy they joyn not this Title with their other Sirnames, 
nor is it granted but by a publick Decree, and as a Teſtimony of accom- 


Pliſhed Vertue. 


As for Ceſar, being ready togo for Spain, the Government of whichhe 1. 


'had obtained, he was arreſted by his Creditors, whom he could not pay, PRs,” 
cording to 


having dreined himſelf by Ambitious Expences ; and he was heard at that ga," 
'time to ſay, that he wanted * two Millions and five hundred Thouſand De- t:tion, this wil 


not amount to a- 


niers to be werth nothing. He agreed with them as well as he could ; and /* Gerry thawn 
being entred into his Government, he amuſed not himſelf to go from City /;,4 mths 
-to City to hear talkof Afﬀairs, or to adminiſter Juſtice ; {uch things had no Plurarch /ays be 


owed one huns 


Correſpondency with the Greatneſs of his Deſigns : But he began toraile j,1 7 yz; 


Soldiers, and to make War with the reſt of the People of S$pa/z 3 whom at Tims ; which 
according to the 


ter having plundred their Territories, he made Tributary to the Romans: pi 
In ſo much, that having ſent a great Summ of Money to the Treafury, the 7, euda,vil 
Senate granted him the Honour of Triumph. As they were making inthe 6! ow bundied 
Suburbs Magmificent Preparation for his Entry; the day deſigned for the on us os 
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Eleftion of Conſuls drawing nigh, of neceſſity thoſe who demanded that 
Dignity muſt be preſent ; and it was not permitted after entring the City 
without Poinp, to make another Entry in Triumph. He had a long time 
paſſionately deſired the Conſulate, and the things neceſſary for his Trumph 
were not yet ready : Wherefore he preſented a Requeſt to the Senate, thar 
he might have permiſſion to demand that Dignity by his Friends, which he 
knew had been granted others, though it were forbid by the Law. The 
laſtday being come whereon thoſe that pretend to the Conſulate muſt give 
in their Names, and Caro continually oppoſing Cz/ar's Requeſt, herenoun- 
ced his Triumph, entred into the City, and made his Declaration, expe&Q- 
ing the day of the Aſſembly. Mean time Pompey, Illuſtrious and Power- 
ful becauſe of the great Actions he had done againit 27ithridates, deman« 
ded of the Senate the Rarification of many things he had granted to Kings, 
Tetrarchs and Cities, which many oppoſed out of the Envy they bore this 
Great Man : But eſpecially Zacnfus ; who being recalled out of {ia when 
he had quite weakned the Forces of that King, having left the ſame Pompey 
that War eaſie to terminate, vaunted that the Honour of that Victory be- 
longed to him ; and had drawn Craſſus to his ſide. Pompey vexed that his De- 
Ggns were oppoſed, makes Alliance with C2/ar, promiſing him upon Oath 
that he would ſerve him to get the Conſulſhip ; and ſoon after by Ceſar”s 
means Craſſus was reconciled to Pompey. Thus theſe three great Men ſerved 
one another,to obtain what they deſired : And the Hiſtorian Yarro,who writ 
a Book of their Union, calls it the Three-headed Conſpiracy. Wherefore 
the Senate beginning to ſuſpeQ their Power, gave to Ceſar, Z. Bibulus his 
Enemy for his Colleague ; between whom there ſoon happened ſuch a dif- 
ference as made them take up Arms, one againſt the other. 


But Ceſar knowing the Art of Diſſembling, made in full Senate an Ora- 
tion to Bibulus upon the Subjett of Concord, as if he would preyent their 
Diſſentions from cauſing any Inconveniency to the Commonwealth. Now, 
whilſt it ſeemed in all outward appearance that he endeavoured ſeriouſly for 
Peace, and that the other, who doubted nothing, ſtood not upon his Guard, 
all on a ſuddain he comes to the Senate accompanied with a great Multitude 
of People, and propoſesa Law in tavour of the Poor : He diſtributed Lands 
to them ; gave to them that were Fathers of three Children Campania, the 
moſt fertile Territory belonging to /taly ;, and by this means got the Love 
and fayour of the People, for there were twenty thouſand found under that 
Qualification. And when many of the Senate oppoſed the Publication of 
theſe Laws, he withdrew from the Palace, as if not able to endure their In- 
juſtice s and all that Year there was no more Seffion of the Senate. But he 
went to the place for Orations ; and mounting the Tribunal, demanded of 


: Pompey and Craſſus, who till aſſiſted him, if thoſe Laws did not to ther 


ſeem reaſonable, and after having received their approbation, demanded 
the {uffrages of the poo, who came to that Aſſembly with Arms under 
their Gowns. As for the Fathers (for the Senate could not Aſſemble but 
by the order of both Conſuls) they held ſome private meetings in Bibulus 
houſe, but all that did nothing againft the Power and Intereſt of C2/ar, 
ſet they ceaſed not to provoke Bib»lus to oppoſe the Laws of his Col- 

ague , whatever ſhould happen by it : That it might rather be ſaid 
he was overcome by the Malice of another, than by his own remiſs- 
neſs. He ventured therefore upon the place one:day as Ce/ar was ma- 
king an Oration to the people, and a Tumult ariſing about ſome words 


they had together, they came to blows. Bubulus his Rods were broken, 


and 
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and ſome Tribunes that took his part wounded , but he without being 
daunted, preſented is naked Neck!:to Ceſar's Faction, with theſe: words ; 

tf 1 cannot perſivade my. Coll:ague what is juſt, 1 will at leaſt by my d:ath make 

him Criminal! aud £xecrable. However, his Friends pulled him thence, 

and cauſed him to enter the Temple of Zupiter Stator, which is nigh the 

place. Then Cato being {trong and vigorous,- overthrew all thoſe ſtood in 

his way, got up intoaneininent place, and began to ſpeak ; but thoſe of Ce- 
far's Party drew him out of the place : which yetmade him not give over; 

for he returned again by another way, Crying out continually againſt Ce- 
ſar ; till being againcarried away by force, the Conſul gotthe Lawspaſt; 

The People having {worn to obſerve them, they would have the Senators 

take the ſame Oath ; which-ſome by-Cato's perſwaſion having refuſcd todo, 

he propoſed ro the People, to declare Criminal whoever | would not ſiyear : 

And this Declaration being paſſed,. they all 'took the Oath for fear ; even 
the Tribunes themſelves, who had oppoſed in vain, ſince the Law was rati- )- 2a 
fied. Mean whilea certain-man of the People called /tivs ran into; the 

middle of the place, crying out he was ſent by Bibulus, Cicero and Cato, to 

kill Ce/ar.and Pompey; and that Dagger was to that purpoſe put in his-hand 

by Poſt humius, Lictor to Bibulus, Though this matter were much ſuſpet- 

ed, Ce/ar made ule of it to embitter the Multitude, and referred the Infar- 
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over, he deſigned for Conſuls the Year following the ſtouteſt of his FaQtion, 
A. Gabinius, one of his greateſt Contidents ; and Z. Piſo, his Father in 
Law, withwhom he had lately Allyed himſelf (Caro perpetually crying our 
that theſe Marriagestended to a Tyranny) and for I ribunes of the People 
he nominated Yatinins and Clodius Pulcher. This Clodius was infamous for 
having ſlipped into the Sacrifices of the good Goddeſs, where none but 
Women ought toenter: in which place he had layed a Blemiſh upon the 
Chaſtity of Ceſ#''s own Wife ; who yet never expreſſed any Reſentment, 
becauſe this Man was beloved by the People ; but however he repudiated 
his Wife, there were ſome who afterwards made him come toa Tryal as a 
Prophaner of Sacred Things. Cicero pleaded his Accufation, and Cz/ar 
| himſelf was called inas a Witneſs; but he depoſed nothing againſt him : 
On the contrary, he advanced him to this Office of Tribune in hate to Cicero, 
; Pompey, Craſ- (ho frequently uſed to blame the Union of * theſe three Men, as tending to 
fus, Cala pe Ruin of the Publick Liberty. Nor thought he much topardon one of 
his Enemies the Afronthe had received, ſohe might be revenged of ano- 
_ ther, who had only offended him in ſuſpeCting he had an ill Deſign : {o 
much was his Ambition more viokent than his Love. And yet there is ſome 
appearance thar Ce/ay received the firſt Obligation from Clodins, who ſerved 
him with all his Credit and Intereſt when he demanded the Government of- 
the Gauls. However it were, this is what paſſed in Czſar's Conlulate ; 
_ being expired , he went into the Province in Quality of Pro- 
W Conlul. 


\ BJ k Aﬀter his departure from the City, Clodius cauſed Cicero to becalled to 

"I ent, for having contrary to Law put to death Cerhegus and Zentulus 

they were-condemned. But he bore this Accuſation with as' much 

Cowardice, as he had ſhewed Courage in the Noble AQtion he did ; for he 

7 1 ery Streets with his Beard grown, his Hair unkembed, clad 

ina ſad Coloyr, and begging of every one he metto aſſiſt him, he was nor 

aſhamed tobe importunate with People that were utterly unknown to him; 

in ſomuch, that having no regard to Decency, whilſt he would have mo- 

ved Compaſſion, he made himſelf ridiculous; and that Man who all his 

| Uife had yapage others Aﬀairs with formuch Courage, ſuffered himſelf to 

Fall into the Exceſs of Fear inhis own Cauſe. It is reported, the like hap- 

=—_ to Demoſthenes in Athens;and that Orator who had fo bravely defended 

1o'many a , being accuſed himſelf, choſe rather to fly than to defend 

hinffelf before the Judges. In like manner Cicero ſeeing thar Clodins, whom 

he followed through the Streets in the' poſture of a Suppliant, derided his 

Prayers and Subiiffions, and reviled han with words, loſt all hope, and 

efolved to'go into a Voluntary Exile, whither many of his Friends follow- 

ed him, the Senate having given him Letters of Recommendation to all 

Kings and Sovereigns where he deſigned tro make his Retreat. Whereup- 

| on Coins demoliſhed his Houſes as well in the City-as the Country ; and 

| 'becameo tierce and arrogant, that he eſteemed himſelf equalto Pompey, 
| themoſt powerful Man of that time in the City. Wherefore Pumpey made. 

| | an'Agreement with fo his Colleague, a Man of Enterprize ; to whom 

| "he promiſed the Conſulate, .to ſerve him againſt Clodivs, and obliged him 

to propoſe to the People the- Return of Cicero ; believing that being rerur- 

'ned, he could talk no more of the preſent Eſtate of the Commonwealth, 

[that he would have in mind the benefit newly received, and be always rea- 

dy to oppoſe the deſigns of Clodirs. Thus Cicero baniſhed by Pompey's means, 

wasby the favourof the lame Pompey again recalled to his ys won: 
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fixteen Months after his departure, arid his Houſes both in C ity and Conn- 
try were Trebuikt atthe Pubhck- Charge. When he returned there wentſach 
a Concourſe to'meet him at the Gates, that the whole Day was ſcarce e- 
nough for their Complements ; which happenedalſo to Demoſthenes, when 
after his Exile he was received into -2+hens. Mean while Ceſar, glorious 
for the great things he had done in Gaul and Brittany (as we have faid, 
ſpeaking of the Aﬀ/airs of G2) and loaden with vaſt Riches, repafſed into 
Ciſalpine Gaul, thathe'might a little refreſh his Army, wearied with conti- 
nual War. As ſoon as he was arrived there, and that he had ſent ſtore of 
Silver to a great many Perſons in the City, the Officers of the Common- 
wealth for that Year, together with all the other Governors of Provinces, 
_ and'Generals of other Armies, 'came to ſalute him ; fo that there was ſome- 
times ſixſcore Rods about his Perſon. There came likewiſe more than two 
hundred Senators ; ſome to thank him for Favours received, fome to get 
Money of him, or ſomething ele of that kind: For now he alone could do 
all things, having ſo many Forces at his Service, and ſo much Money in his 
Coffers ; and beſides, he was always ready to oblige all the World. Po:- 
pey and Craſſys, the Compenions of his Power, being come as well as others 
toſee him, they conſulted rogether about their Afairs ; and agreed, that 
Pompey and Craſſus ſhould take the Conſulate, and ſhould prolong to Ceſar 
the Goverament of Gz/ for other five Years ; after which they parted. Ar 
the time for EkQion of Confuls, Domrties eAfnobarbus ſta I up Com- 
petitor with Pompey, and the day of Nomination being come, they came 
both before Day to the place where the Affembly is held ; and after fome 
ſharp words, fell to blows. In the Tumult he that carried the Light before 
Domitius received a Wound with a Sword, upon which all his People fled, 
and he-with much hazard eſcaped to his Houſe : Pompey's Robe was alfo 
brought home bloody ; 1o danger did they both run in' this ſudden 
Broil. COrefſns and Pompey having obtained the Conſulate, gave Cz/ar, ac- 
cording to their promiſe, the Government of Gas! for five Years longer, 
and between themſelves they divided the Provinces and the Armies. Pom- 
pey had the Governments of Spai/»and Africa, whither he fent Friends to 
command in his place; and he ſtayed in the City : And $ria, with all the 
Neighbouring Countries remained to Crafſas ; for his Head run upon a 
War againſt the Parthians, as a thing eaſie, and which would yield no lets 
Glory than Profit. But when he left the City to go towards it, there hap- 
pened a great many ill Prelages : The Tribunes of the People forbadhim to 
go to make Waragainſt the Parthians, from whom the People of Rome ne- 


ver received any Cauſe of Complaint : And becauſe he did not forbear at 
their defence, they curſed him with publick Execrations z in contempt of 


which having paſled farther, he periſhed in the Enemy's Country, with all 
his Army, together with a Son he had of the ſame name ; for of a hundred 
thouſand Men he lead thither, ſcarce tenthouſand eſcaped into Hria, Bur 
we have ſpoke of this Defeat in what we have already writ of the Aﬀairs of 
Parthia. 


The People about this time being oppreſſed with Famine, gave to Pow- 
pey the Superintendence of Proviſions ; and as he had done before in the 
Pyratick War, ſo now he named twenty Senators for his Lieutenants in thus 
Employ : By ſending of whom into the ſeveral Provinces, he ina ſhort time 
filled the City with great abundance of all things neceſſary to the Life of 
Man ; which much augmented his Glory and Power. At the ſame time 
Fulia, Pompey's Wife, dyed great with Child, and by her death left all the 


City 
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City in Alarm, for fear. leſt the Alliance between Cz/ar and Pompey being 
exterminate, they. ſhould not e'er long take up Arms.againſt each other ; 
for now for along time there had been nothing bur Diſorder and Confuſion 
in the Commonwealth. No Dignities were attained to but by FaCtions; or 


by Gifts, or. by.Criminal Service, and ſometimes by blows of Stones and 
ſkrokes of Swords. No man ,was aſhamed 'to buy Votes, for the People 
| ſold: them in open Aſſembly. In ſhort, there was one, who, to obtainan 
4bout one bun- Office in the Commonwealth; ſpent * eight hundred Talents. Beſides, the 
dvred and _ yearly Conſuls;now made had no hopes to.make War or to-command 
ray 7 ies z being excluded' by the Management and Workings-of the 


Sterling. 


three fryorn Friends. Ill men enriched themſelves with publick Mo- 
'neys, .or by taking Bribes from thoſe hey deſigned for their Succeſlors ; 
wherefore no. honeſt Man would put infor an Office ; in ſo much that in this 
Diſorder the Commonwealth was eight Months without Officers: | Pompey 
ſet his hand toall this, -that they might be obliged to chuſe a DiQator.; and 
it was openly talked already in the Companies, that theregvas no-other Re- 
 medy for the Preſent Diſtempers, thanby giving the Sovereign Authority 
to. ſome Perſon of Probity and Power. This Diſcourle could mean.no 0- 
ther than Pompey, who commanded great Armies, and ſeemed ;affeCtio- 
nate to the Publick Good, reſ{pecttul to the Senate, modeſt, prudent. and de- 
firable by all Mep for his Courtcſie, - whether trne or feigned. . Pompey ap- 
peared by his words, not to be at all rejoyced with the Opinion the Citizens 
[1:4 of him; .nay, he ſeemed. to be troubled at it : but yet he did all that 


| 'was poſſible ſecrefly to advange the Execution of his Deſigns. He fomen- 


ted the Diſorders of the Commonwealth by leaving itwwithout Magiſtrates:: 
"And though-Mzlo, who was now Tribune, had ſerved him in the-reducing 
of Clodius, yethe hindred hinz, from, demanding the Conſulatez.,ftill rem- 
porizing,, till-42;/o, vexed to ſee himſelf {o deceived, leftthe City, and re- 
tired to.Lavinia, the place of his Birth : , That City is reported to be the firſt 
built by eA&zcas in /ra/y, nineteen Miles from Rome, As he was, going, 
Clodius on: Horſe-back was, by chance returning out of the Country, to the 
City: they-met about Bovil/:s, and palled by without ſaluting each other ; 
buta Servant of 44's, whether he hadreceived Command to do it, or 
thatof his own accord he'would rid hisMafſter of anEnemy, fell upon C/o- 


-aiys,; and with his Sword cut him into the Head that he fell : His Groom 


carried biminto the next Inn, , whither, 47/0 with all bis Followers haſting to 
, an the uncertainty he was.in; whether he were yet dead, of that there 


'was lome life-lefcin, him, thruſthim into. the Belly ; proteſting, that what 


had before paſſed was without higorder;or conſent, but he willingly finiſhed 
a Crime, for whuch he knew he muſt anſwer. The People aſtonithed with 
the;report of. this Accident, Þpcnrall thatnight inthe '/place in Arms; and 
when it was day, the Bogy,yas brought. betore the: Tribunal for Orations : 
Soon after it was taken up: by ſome Tribynes his Friends, aſliſted by the 
Multitude :: Who, whether it, were to honour this Man of the Senatorian 
Order, or to ſhame the Senate, who by their negligence ſeemed to favour 
{uch Actions, carried him into the Palace , where ms of the moſt violent 
of them, breaking down the Benches, made a-Pile, and ſetting bre'to it, 


' burntnot only, the Body, -but likewiſe the Palace and ſome Private Houſes 


adjoyning. As for 4/1, he {till had ſo much boldneſs, that the; fear he 
ſtood in of being puniſhed for ſuch an -Aflafſinate was much leſs than his in- 
dignationto ſee ſomuch Honour payed to the Memory of Clod#zs.. 'T here- 
fore taking 1n his Train great numbers of Country People, together with 
his own Houſbold : And having gained the People by Largeſſes, and cor- 

) rupted 
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rupted 2. Cecilins, Tribune, with Money, he came to the City full of Cons 
fidence. As ſoon as he appeared, Cecilius arreſted him in the midit of the 
Street, and led himas it were by force into the place where thoſe who had 
received his Preſents were aſſembled, under pretence of making him an- 
ſwer for his Aftion. The Tribune ſeemed to be fo enraged againſt him; 
that he would not grant him any time to prepare himſelf tor his Defence : 
But indeed he preſſed the buſineſs out of hopes that /4/o being acquitted by 
this Judgment, might not be obliged to anſwer before other Judges. Milo 
having at firſt declared that this Death was not premeditated, for had he a- 
ny fuch deſign he would never have taken his Wife and whole Family along 
with him to execute it, ſpent the reſt of his time in InveCtives againſt Clod#- 
#, who he would have paſs for adebauched Caſt-away, and the Head of 
thoſe Debauchees who, in burning his Body, had burnt the Palace. Before 
he had finiſhed his Speech, the other Tribunes of the People and the Citi- 
Zens who had not been corrupted by his Preſents, came running into the 

from whence Cecilins and Milo withdrew diſguiſed like Slaves ; yet 
they failed not to make a great Slaughter, making no diſtinEtion between 
Afilo*s Friends and others ; but charged indifferently on the Citizens and 
thoſe that were none z eſpecially on thoſe were beſt clad,” or had about them 
any rich Ornaments which they had a mind to; for there being no Form of 
a Commonwealth; inthe firſt Tumult that happened every Man gave him-. 
ſelf over to Rage and Paſſion. And becauſe in this Occaſion numbers of 
Slaves had taken Arms againſt People that had none, they ſet themſelves to 
rob, and run into Houles to ſee what they could catch, under pretence to 
ſeek for 4:bo's Friends. Thus ſome Days paſſed in theſe Diſorders, where- 
in Fire and Stones, and all other Inſtruments of Fury and Rage were made 
uſe of. Mean while the Senate ___— aſſembled in the Palace, and 
caſt their eyeson __ as if they deſigned him preſentiy Ditator ; and 
indeed there appeared no other Remedy for the Miſeries wherewith the 
Commonwealth was oppreſſed. But Cato difſwaded the Fathers, and 
brought them to his Opinion, to make him Conſul without a Colleague ; 
ſo that he might have the Power of a DiQator, diſpoſing all things alone, 
but was ſubject to becalled toan Account of his Adminiſtration, according 
to ancient Cuſtom. Being then the fir{t that ever was created Conlul alone, 
Governor of two great Provinces, General of an Army, and powerful in 
Treaſure , he obtained the Sovereign Authority in the Commonwealth by 
the Advice of Cato himſelf, who gave him his Vote for fear he ſhould hin- 
der his Voyage to Cyprus, whither he was togo to reduce that Kingdom into 
the Form of a Province. Clodius had got it ſo decreed, to revenge himſelf 
of Ptolemy, King of that Iſland ; who, out of Covetouſneſs, had contribu- 
ted but two Talents to redeem him from Pyrates when he was formerly 
taken. And Cato, when he went, had not much trouble to ſettle the At- 
fairs of Cyprus ; for as ſoon as the King had advice of the Decree of the Se- 
m_—_ People of Rome, he threw all his Treaſure into the Sea, and killed 

unlelt. 
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At firſt Entrance into his Charge Pompey broughttoa Tryal all thoſe who 
ſtood accuſed of any Crime, particularly of "Corruption or Ill Adminiſtra- 
tion in their Offices ; for this he thought the Original of all Publick Miſe- 
Ties ; and that having purged that Humour, the Commonwealth would 
ſoon recover its former Vigour. He therefore made a Law, by whichleave 
was given todemand an Account of all thoſe who had exerciled any Office 
from the tune that he was firſt made Conſul, to his preſent Conſulate. "_ 
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this ſpace of time being almoſt twenty years, compriſed likewiſe the Con- 
ſulate of Ceſar, and thoſe of his Party had ſome ſuſpicion that it was done 
to affront him; for why run ſo far back ? they remonſtrated therefore to 
Pompey, that it was more convenient to provide again{t preſent Evils, than 
togo torip upold ſores, and put to pain ſo many conſiderable perſons, a- 
mong whom they named Cez/ar himſelf. He ſcemedto take it amiſs they 
had alledged Cz/ar, as not being ſuſpected with any of thoſe crimes; not- 
withſtanding he reduced the time to begin from his ſecond Conſulate, but 
he would not utterly ſuppreſs the Law, ſaying, that the puniſhment of 
theſe crimes was of great importance towards the re-eſtabliſhment- of a 
perfet good order in the Common wealth. After this Law was ratified; 

reat number of Proceſſes were formed, and that the Judges might be 
free from all fear, himſelf {ate Preſident, 'attended by a ſtrong Guard: of 
Soldiers. The firſt condemned in their abſence were 4/70 for the death of 
Clodins, Gabinins convifted to have violated Humane and Divine Ripht, by 
entring armed into Zzypt without the order of the Senate, and againſt the 
prohibition of the Sibyls ; with Hypſens, Memmins, Sextus, and many 0: 
thers for having bought their Offices. As for Scaurns, when many people 
tumultuouſly entreated for him, -Powmpey cauſed the Uſher with a loud vote 
to tell them they ſhould expect the- ſentence of the Judges; and becauſe 
notwithſtanding they continued to make a great broil with the Accuſers. 


Pompey's Soldiers fell upon and killed ſome of them ; {ſo after ſilence made, 
* Scaurns was condemned to Baniſhment ; and for Gabizixs, beſides Baniſh: 


ment his Goods were confiſcate. The Senate after having given-praiſes to 
Pompey, augmented his Forces with two Legions, and extended his autho- 
rity over all the Provinces of the Empire. Some days after, the Law of 
Pompey promiling impunity to whoever would accule- another : /Jemmirns 
one of the condemned ſummoned to Judgment L. Scipio. Father-in-law to 
Pompey, and guilty of the ſame crime : upon which, Pompey having chan- 
ged habit: imitated him ; apd 4Zemmris, aiter having complained of the 
ill orders in the Common-wealth, let failjus luir. | 


And now as if the' time of his DiQatorſhip were expired, Pompey 
made S$:pio his Colleague for the reſt of his Conſulate. Notwithſtanding 
he laboured hard for thoſe were to ſucceed him in that Dignity, keeping 
the ſame power he had before, and diſpoſing alone of all things in the 
City ; for the Senate had ſo greatan affection for him, that Cz/ar grew jea- 
lous. And indeed in his Conſulate he had not at all conſidered that ſu- 
preme Order, whereas Pompey 4n a little time had reſtored the languiſhing 
Common-wealth, without diſobliging any of the Senators, unleſs where 
his Office forced him to it : but though the baniſhed men from all parts- 
gathered themſelves about Ceſar, giving him counſel to have a care of Pom- 
pey's Law, of which he was the principalobject ; he ſeemed not to believe 
any thing of ir, and comforting them in their misfortunes, ſtill ſpoke of 
Pompey with applauſe. However, he obliged the Tribunes to paſs an Orz 
dinance by which he had leave to make a demand of the Conſulate the ſe- 
cond time, though abſent,. the which was granted him by the conſent of 
Pompey himſelf yet Conſul. But doubting the Senate owed him no good 
will, and fearing if he deſcended tothe condition of a private man, his E+ 
nemies would treat him but ill, he contrived all ways poſſible, that he might 
not quithis Army till he was de{igned Conſul , wherefore he demanded of 
the Senate the continuation of his Commiſion for ſome time, at leaſtin-the 
hither Ga#/, if hecould not obtain it in both. AZarcellps, who ſucceeded 
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Pompey, oppoled it z whereupon C2/ar told him that ought hire the.news, 
This [424 ball pain it ; clapping bis hand.onthe Hilt of his Sword. He 
had formerly founded the new Coma under the Apes, and given to the City 
the Privileges of the Latine Cities, that 1s to ſay, . whoeyer had been Ma- 
giſtrate a whole year together was by right a Freeman of Rome, which 
gave another occaſion to AZarcellus to ſhew his ſpite, for finding at Rome : 
an Inhabitant of Comma, who the 'year before had exerciſed the Magiſtracy, ; 
and was therefore reputed a Citizen of Rome z to affront Ceſar, he cauſed | 
him to be beaten with Rods ( a puniſhment they never make a Roman Ci- 
tizen ſuffer, what ever his crime be) and eatiogng as a Stranger, bid 
him go find out Cz/ar and ſhew him the print of his ſtripes. So arrogant 
was this man; nay, ſo far did malice tranſport him, that he would have 
ſent Succeſſors to Ceſar before the time of his Commiſſion was expired ; 
but Pompey, whether he thought it diſhonourable for him to ſuffer it, or 
that he Coed to be Ce/ar's Friend, would notlet that brave man who had 
{o well ſerved his Country receive an affront for ſoſhort a time. Beſides, 
none doubted bur ar the time limited he muſt return to the condition of 
private perſons; wherefore they deſigned Conſuls for the approaching 
year Emilius Paulus, and Clodins Marcellus Nephew to that Marcellus we 
were ſpeaking of. And the Dignity of the Tribune of the People was 

ivento Cyrioa man in favour with the multitude, and withal yery eloquent. 
heſe were three declared Enemies to Ceſar, of whom Clodins would ne- 
'ver be drawn to his Party what ever money he offered him ; Paulus b 

. means of*fifteen hundred Talents was wrought upon ſo as not to be —_— "ME: 
him, and Curio, who was almoſt ruined with his debts, gave himſelf pyrred and 
wholly up to him for ſomewhat a greater ſum. : Paulus with hismoney ny thouſand 
built a moſt magnificent Palace, which is ſtill to be ſeen, called by his own 
name, and is one of the moſt beautiful Works of the City. Curio, that 
he might not appear to pals all of a ſudden to the contrary Party, propoſed 
a Law for the reparation of the High-ways, of which he demanded a. Com- 
miſſion for five years, he had nothoughts of gaining it, but only ſought an 
occaſion of Rupture with thoſe of Poxpey's Party, who he knew would not 
fail to oppoſe it; in which he was, not deceived. VE ESE”; 


| Clodius then ſpoke of ſending Succeſſors to Czſar, becaule the time of his VIII 
Commiſſion was paſt ; whereupon Paulus kept ſilence : Curio, who ſeemed ; 
concerned for neither, Party, applauded Clodius's motions ; buthe added, 
that Pompey ought likewiſe to quit. his-Provinces, and diſmiſs his Armies, . 
and thus the Common-wealth Pivered from all fear, would be in perfe&t 
liberty. ' And when:ſexeral alledged that not to be juſt, 'Pompey's tumenot 
being expired, Czr:o began to cxy out aloud, and proclaimto all, that they . 
ought not. to ſend Succeſſors to,Cz/ar, if Pompey did not likewiſe quit his 
Governments, and that they being one jealous of another, the City would 
never be in peac?, but by ,taking the command from both. He aid all 
theſe things becauſe he knew Pompey would keep his Provinces and: his Ar- 
mies ;. and perceived well thatthe people had an averſion for him, becauſe 
of the Law he had. made againſt Largefſes and'Bribes ; wherefore the, peo- 
ple, who thought this pinion generous,, highly.praiſed Curio, who only, for 
the defence of the publick liberty, did not flick to oppole himſelf to the 
hatred of both of them ; . ſo that ſometimes they brought him to his Houſe 
with univerſal applauſes, ſtrewing Flowers 1g. his way as he paſſed, .who 
like a couragious Wreſtler durſt engage in 4, Combat fo hard and adyentu- 
rous ; for nothing was: accounted/-more daring than to. oppole Pompey : 
w_ 2 Ee 
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yet at this time he was not in the City, being ſick and gone wake.chet 
' Conntry Air, from whence he wrote tothe Senate :- his Lerter began with. 


raiſing Ceſar for his noble Attions ; then he proceeded to ampliie what 
he had done himſelf, and'thar the third Conſulate being offered him, toge- 
ther with the Provinces and Armies, he hadnot accepted of all theſe things, 
only to ſettle # better _ in the gr 6m mny Fo. Ce, what - 
have ' almoſt againſk my will, 7 will willingly refign to thoſe that woul: 
my 1> dhe till the time Baired by the Command be 
paſt, This Letter waswrit with-much arrifice to-perſwade all the warld'of 
Pompey integrity, and: make Ceſar atthe ſame time odious, whoevenaf- 
ter the time of his power expired, would not lay dowa Arms. Being re- 
turned to-the Ciry, he talked! after the fame manner, may, promifing ar 
preſent to depoſe umſelf, and ſaying, that Ceſar his Friend and Ally would 
not think it hard'to do the like; and-that it waseaſie to believe,. that after 
longand: lkborions Wars: againſt rhe moſt warlike people of the world, and 
44 farextended'the Dominion of his Country, he would' be content 
topaſsthe'reſFof his life in Honours, inSacrifices, and in Repoſe; of which 
Reftood inneced: He faid notall this but with deſign ro: haften the ſending 
Succeſſors tor Cefer, whilſt he contented himſelf to promiſe. Bur Curio 
diſcovering his cunning, told: him, it was not enough to make promifes 
if were not-preſently executed, that Ceſar ought not to diſarm unleſs 
he difarmed alſo; and\that it was neither advantageous for him tofoment 
private enmities by rhis authority; nor for the Common-wealth, thar fo 
great power ſh6uld be im one: man's hands; whereas being divided between 
two; one would: curb the pride of the other, if he attempted any thing a- 
eainft the Senate and People of Rowe. He purſued his Diſcourſe, decla- 
ming againſt Pompey, faymg, that he aimecar Sowereign: Power, and if 
the fear of Ceſar hut not keep him within bounds of Dury, he would ne- 
ver be kept in; and therefore it washisadvice, thatif they would not o- 
bey- the anthiority of the Senate, they ſhould declare them both Enemies, 
in{raife Forces to make War upon them. Cxrio-deceived all the world 
by-vttering this His judgment, and quite cancelled the opinion, that ever 
he had been corrupted by Czfar's Gift ; but Pompey grew angry, and after 
haying ſeverely. threatened him, retired in diſcontent toa Houſe he had in 
the Syburbs, rhat the Senate began to-enter into diftruſt both of rhe one 
and = other. © However, they efteemed Pompey more affe&ionate to the 
pablich good ; for they had'not yet forgot the odfous Conſulate of Ceſax. 
There were lkewiſe fome who ſeriouſly believed; that the Ciry conldnor 
be ſecure if Phmpey firſt diſniſſed his Foxtes, becauſe his Riva dup 
witty "the fuccels of his Arms' was abroad extremely powerful. Curia 
warted that. opinion, by faying, that onthe contrary they had need'of 
Ez/a#ts reduce the other. But ſ{ceing _ couldnot follow his advice, he 
mmfed the Senate withont any thing reſolved on; for the Tribunes of the 
Peoplehave power todo it, whchgave eatifero Pompey to repent his baving 
receſtabliſhed rthe-authority. of the Tribunes which'H: kad almoſt utrerly 
quaiſhed. - Yertit-was agreed in the'Senate before they parted, that” Pompey 
andiCzfar ſhould each: ſend/a Legion into” Hree,. to defend that Province, 
whickmight be invaded after the loſs ſuftdined'in Parthiz. Thar being re- 
folved on, Pompey, gs Hop old cunning, ſent to xedemand of Czfar a 
efivithe had [lent Fm when 77:turms and Cotta his Lieutenants were 


* 791 foe defeated; wherevpor Ceſar gave every! Soldier * two hundred! and fifty, 
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Practims, and ſentrhemyto/ the City withanother of his own; but becauſe 
dinfer appeared towards Hr#/z, they paſled their Winter Quarters at _ 
Iz; FS 7 | | : 
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Thoſe that led them ſfowed a =_ many ill repotts of Cz/ar, and aſſured 
Pompey, that Ceſar's Army tired with long labour, and willing to ſee their 
Country, would without any difficulty ſubmit themſelves to him { ſoon as 
he ſhould paſs the 4prs , which they either ſaid todeceive Pompey, or out 
of ignorance ; for Cz/ar had none but good and faithful Soldiers, whether 
it were that being accuſtomed to War they loved it, or that led by intereſt, 
they were fixed to him, by thoſe profits which ordinarily attend ViRtories, 
together with the liberality of their General. Indeed he gave profuſely tv 
.them to prepare them to the execution of his Des of which they were 
not ignorant, nor therefore became they leſs affeCtionate to him; but Pom- 
pey giving credit to the reports brought him, neither made any Levies of 
_ Men, nor any other preparations capable to ſuſtain ſo greata War. To 
roceed, when they next in Senate debated this Afﬀair, and that the Fathers 
Hoke their opinion one after the other, the Conſul by a wile having de- 
manded-them apart if they were of the opinion to take away Pompey's 
Command, many were of a contrary mind, and after asking ifthey thought 
it convenient to ſend a Succeſſor to Cz/ar, they all agreed to it : But Curio 
then asking anew if they would not that both ſhould diſmiſs their Forces, 
there was but two and twenty contradicted it; and three hundred and ſeyen- 
ty all affeftionateto the phe good, followed Curio's judgment : where 
upon the Conſul diſmi the Aſſembly, cryed out, Fell ther, take Czlar 
for your Maſter. Soon after a falſe rumour coming that C2ſar had paſſed 
the Apes, and was marching direAly to the City, all the World was 
allarm'd, and the Conſuls propoſed to the Senate to ſend far the Legions 
were at Capna, to employ againſt him as an Enemy of the State, Where« 
upon Curio ſaying that the news was falſe, the Conſul grew angry, and faid, 
Since in —_—— of Aﬀairs with all the Senate, I am hindred from provi- 
ding for the ſafety of the Common-welth, 7 will provide alone according to the 
power which Thave. After which, going out of the City with his Colleague, 
and preſenting a Sword to Pompey : He order you, ſaid he, my Colleague and 
Tto march againſt Czſar, and fight for your Country, and to that purpoſe we 
give you that Army is at Capua, or in any other place of Italy with power to 
raiſe Forces at your diſcretion. He declared he would obey them, becaule it 
was their command, but adding withal theſe words, f no better Expedient 
can be found, Which he did craftily to perſwade them of the ſincerity of 
his intentions. | we | | 


__ 


Though Curio had no farther power in the Adminiſtration of the Com- \, x; 
mon-wealth, a Tribune not being permitted to go out of the circuit of the - 
Walls, yet he deplored in all Afemblies of the People the _ ſtate of 
Afairs, and was {o bold as to demand in full Senate, that all People ſhould 
be forbid enrolling themſelves in the Forces levyed by Pompey : but ſeeing 
helaboured in vain, and loſt all hopes of being able to ſerve his Friend, the 
time of his Tribuneſhip being almoſt paſt, and likewiſe growing feartul for 
himſelf, he departed on a ſudden to go and find out Ceſar, who being lately 
returned from Zngland, had crofſed that * Gaul which is bounded by the * prance; 
Rhine, and paſſed the Apes with five thouſand Foot and three hundred 
Horſe: He methim on the way to Ravenna, which is the Fronticr of /ra- 
ty, and the laſt Town of his Government, where he received Curio with 
all poſſible teſtimonies of good will, and after having thanked him for the 7 
ſervices he had done him, deſired his counſel in what he had to do. Curio 
adviſed him to ſend as ſpeedily as he could for his Forces, and lead them to 
the City ; but Ceſar choſe rather firſt to try ſome way of Accommodation, 
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 wherefore he writ to his Friends that they ſhould endeavour to obtain © of 


the Senate, that he might only keep two Legions with the Government of 
the hither Gam! and Zlyria, till fuch timeas he was named Conſul, and that 
he would deliver up,to whoever they ſhould ſend for Succeſſor, all the reſt 
of the Province, and all the remainder of his Forces. _ was content 
with this propoſition ; but becauſe the Confuls oppoſed it, Ceſar writ tothe 
Senate a Letter, which Curio, having rode * three thouſand and three hun- 
dred Furlongs in three days, gave to the new Conſuls as they entred the 
Palace the firſt day of the year. In the beginning he ſpoke in advanta- 
peous terms of the great things that he had done , then he proteſted that 
he was ready to quit his command, ſo Pompey would do the fame, bur if 
Pompey kept it, he would keep it too, and ſhould ſuddenly be in the City to 
revenge the outrages done as well to him as to his Country. . When the 
heard theſe laſt words, they all cryed out that he declared War by this Let- 
ter, and immediately nominated for his Succeſfor 7. Domitius, who de- 
d ſoon after with four thouſand Men new levied : and becauſe Anthony 
and Cafſins, Tribunes of the People, were of Curio's mind, the Senate grew 
ſo much the hotter againſt him; and E1vINg Pompey's Army the name of the 
Army of the Common-wealth, declared that of Cz2/ar Enemy to their 
Country. And at laſt Marcellus and Zentulys Confuls ordered thoſe Tri- 
bunes to go out of the Senate, for fear leſt without having regard to their 
Dignity, though ſacred, they ſhould be evilly treated. Then Anthony 
feaping from his Seat in Choler, invoked with great cries the faith of men 
yi Gods, - and lamented that an authority which had hitherto been held 
facred was no longer in ſecurity, and that they ſhamefully drove from the 
Senate thoſe who propoſed ſaving advice, as if they had been guilty of 
Murder, or ſome other crime. After having faid theſe words, he departed 


 nafury, foretelling, as if he had been a Divine, the Wars, Profcriptions, 


Baniſhments and Confiſcations wherewith the City was threatened, and 
making horrible imprecationsagainſt thoſe who were the cauſe ' of all their 
miſeries, Curio and Caſſius withdrew likewiſe with him ( for Pompey's Sol- 


 diers were already come to environ the Palace) and they departed all three 


together in the Habit of Slaves upon hired Horſes, and fo gotto Ceſar. He 

ſhewed them in the condition they were tohis Soldiers, to enrage them the 

more, telling them, that after all their great ſervices they were declared 
Enemies to their Country, and that thoſe great men had been ſhamefully 
pave out of the Senate, becauſe they had only iaid a word in their de- 
ence. 


The War being thus declared on both fides, the .Senate, who believed 
that the Army out of Gaw/ could not come in a long time toC#ſar, and that 
with {0 few Forces as he had he would not take the Field, gave order to 
Pompey to ſend for out of Zheſſaly thirteen thouſand Men that were of the 
old Soldiers, and toenrol men in pay of the moſt warlike Nations circum- 
adjacent, with power to take money out of the Treafury to defray the ex- 

DXence of the War; andin caſe the publick money ſhould fail, there were 
everal private men would adyance it, till fuch time as it could be levyed 
upon the Cities of 7taly, which they laboured to do with muck haſte and 
rigour. For — rl part he had ſent people to bring his Army, but -- 
accuſtomed to ſucceed more by diligence, ſtriking a terrour and hardineſs, 
than any mighty preparations, he reſolved to begin this great War with his 
five thouſand Men , and ;ſeiſe of ſome places of Zaly,, were com- 
modious for him : firſt he ſent before to Rimini lome Centurians and 
| Men 
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Men who were to enter the City as. Paſſengets, and then all of a ſudden to 
ſiſe on that City ( the firſt that offers it ſelf coming from Gaw/) and him- 
ſelf in the Evening going out as if he had found himſelf ill after a Feaſt; 
teaves his Friends, and mounting in a Chariot drove himſelf the ſame way; 
followed at a diftance by his Cavalry ; when he came to the Banks of Rubi- 
con he ſtopped ſome time, looking boon the water, and thinking of the ca- 
lamities he went about to be the cauſe of; if he paſſed that River in Arms; 
Atlengthturning to thoſe of his Train ; 44 Friends, faid he, if 7 paſs not 
this River immediately, it will be to me the beginning of all misfortunes, and. 
if Tao paſs it, I goto make a world of people miſera le: and therewithal as if 
ec had been preſſed forward by ſome Dwinuty, hedrave into the ſtream; 
and croffing it, cries with a loud voice; 7he Zot is caſt, From whence 
continuing on his way with ſpeed, he ſeiſed on Rimini by break of day; 
and all inan inftant places Garrifons in all the good places of that Country, 
which he reduced either by force or favour. . Mean while, as it happens in 
theſe unexpeRted Allarms, the whole Country was filled with people flying; 
the Countrymen forſaking their Habitations, and nothing was to be hind 
but Cries, and Lamentations, and Groans, yet no man knew from whence 
this diſorder came, but all imagined that Ce/ar was upon them with all his 
Forces: The Confuls receiving the news, . -23 not Pompey, who perfetly 
underftood War, leiſure to prepare himfelf, and take his own time, they 
began topreſs him to be gone out of the City, and make Levies of Forces 
in Zraly, as if Rome had been in immediatedanger of being taken and plun- 
derett. And the Senate ſurpriſed with ſo unlooked for an irruption, were 
terrified, and began to repent they had not accepted thoſe reaſonable con- 
ditions offered by Cefar 3 but this was not, till tear had opened their eyes, 
and led them back from Partiality to Reaſon; for now men talked of a 
great many Prodigies and extraordiriary Signs which had appeared in the 
Heavens, that it had rained Blood in many places, that in others the Statues 
of the Gods had ſweat, that many Temples had been ſtruck with Thun- 
derbolts, thay a Mule had engendred, beſides an infinite of other things 
which ſce to: foretel the change of the preſent ſtate, and the ruine of 
the Common-wealth, ſo as it ſhould never be re-eſtabliſhed ; wherefore 
they made Yows and Prayers asin a publick Conſternation. And the peo- 
le remembring again the miſeries they had ſuffered becauſe of the Dif- 
entions of 5Sj/ls and Marins, ctyed out, that they ought to take away the 
Command as well from Ceſar as from Pompey, ſince that was the only 
means to prevent a War + Cicero himſelf was of opinion that Deputies 
ſhould be ſent to Ceſar to treat an Accommodation, but the Conſuls abſo- 
lurely oppoſed it. Favonius quipping at Pompey becaule of a word he had 
once ſaid with too much arrogance, Bid him ſtamp on the ground with his 
Foot, and ſee if any armed Men would riſe. To which Pompey anſwered, 
Zou will want none ſo you will follow me, and are not troubted to leave the City, 
and Italy it felf if there be occaſion + for people of courage, laid he, do not 
make liberty conſift in the poſſeſſion of Lands and Houſes, they cannot want in any 
place they come to ;, and if they loſe not their courage, wil. ſoon recover their 


Houſes and Lands, 


After having ſaid theſe words, and proteſted he Would hold him for an 
Enemy, that out of fear to loſe what he pofleſſed, deſerted the Common- 
wealth in extreme danger, he went out of the Palace, and ſoon after out of 
the City, to joyn the Army that was at C2pud. The Conſuls followed him 
preſnely, butthe other Senators weighed it a little lobger, and ſpent all + 
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night in the Palace, without reſolving any thing 2 and at length asſoon as 
mod break of day the greater part followed the ſame way after Pompey. 
Mean time, Cz/zr having reached at Corfininm Z. Domutins, whom they 
had ſent for his Succeſſor with four thouſand Men; of which he had alrea- 
dy loft a part, he beſieged him in the City, from whence endeayouring to 
eſcape, the Inhabitants ſtopped him at the Gate, and brought him to Ce- 
far, to whom the Remainder of his Forces yielded themſelves, he received 
them kindly, that he might draw. others by their example, and without 
doing any wrong to Domitins, he ſuffered him to go whither he pleaſed , 
with all his Equipage, hoping by this courteſie to oblige him to take his 
Party, yet without hindring him from going to findout Pompey. Theſe 
things being done in ſuch an inſtant, Pompey on the other ſide marches from 
Capua to Nucera, and from Naucera to Brunduſium, that he might from 
thence paſs to Zpire, where he deſigned to eſtabliſh the Seat of the War, 
he writ toall Provinces, and thoſe that commanded them, to Kings them- 
ſelves, to Sovereigns, and particular Cities , that with all convenient. 
ſpeed they ſhould ſend him what Forces they could ſupply him with, in 
which every one laboured with all his power. He had his own particular 
Army in Spain, ready to march at his firſt command, and for thoſe Legions 
he had with him he gave one part-of them to the Conſuls, whom he ſent 
before into Zpire, they embarquing at the ſame time at Brunduſium,  hap- 
pily croſſed the Gulf, and landed at Dyrrachium, which ſome by miſtake 
think to be Zpidamnum ; for Fpidanmus King of the Barbarians, who in- 
habited thoſe Countries, built near the Sea the City to which he gave his 
own name ; and Dyrrachus his Grand-lon by his Daughter, whom they ſaid 
was begot by Veptune, added to this City a Port which they call Dyrracht. 
#m. This Dyrrachus being in War with his Brother Hercules, returning 
from #7ythrea, affiſted him on condition to have a part of the Country for 
his reward. Hence comes it that the Dyrrachians call him their Founder, 
as having part in the Lands which they poſſeſſed, not that they diſavow 
Dyrrachus, . but they are well pleaſed out of vanity toderive their original 
from a God, rather than a Man. ?*Tis reported, that in the Fight Hercules 
ignorantly ſlew /ozins the Son of Dyrrachus, and after hving paye him all 
Funeral Honours, threw the Body into the Sea, which from him was called 
Zonian. Some Phrygians having deſerted their Tia yay {eiſed afterwards 
on this, and on the City it ſelf, where they remained a long time, till after 
them the like was done by the Taulantieni, who are a/people of lhria , 
and again by the Liburnians another Nation of lyria who uſed to rob their 
Neighbours in very {ſwift Brigantines, which the Romans after- 
wards making uſe of, called Liburnicks. The Dyrrachians chaſed away 
by the Liburnians, having called to their aſſiſtance the Corcyrians, power- 
ful by Sea, drove out again the Liburnians, and received into their City 
part of the Inhabitants of Corcyra, to whom in all likelyhood they gave ha- 
bitation in the Port ; and becauſe the name of Dyrrachinm was thought a 
name of ill Augury, they called it Zpidamnun, after the name of the City 
which' ſtands at a good diſtance from the Sea : and ſo T hucydides calls it, 


though to this day the old name carries it, and it be called rrachium: 


The Conſuls were already arrived, when Pompey led the reſt of his Forces 
to Brunduſiwm, expeCting the return of the Fleet to tranſport them ; and 
Ceſar coming thither to beſiege him, he hindred his forming a Siege till ſuch 
ame as the Fleet arriving in the Evening, he embarqued, leaving only to 
defend the Walls a party of his beſt Soldiers, who our the ſame night 
vourable, ſoon 

' reached 


on thoſe Ships he had left for them ; and having the Wind 
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reached' ce other. Thus all Pompey's Forces lefy Healy, and paſſed. aver _ 
to: Zpire with their General. 


Cefe» hereupon found himſelf ata ſtand, heknew-notan-which fide ts. XIL 
tum himſelf, or where: he ſhould to. his moſt won the W ar. 
He ſaw that fromall-parts Foreescame to Pampey, and he: was: fearful left 
the Army'of old Soldiers he left in Sp4iz, fhould: fallintothe rean af\him,, 
if hewent to-purſue thoſe that ſeer'd'tofly from him. In: the-end he: xe+- 
{olved'to march firſt of all for Spas», and. having drawnoff five: Bodiges.of 
Armies, left one at Zrundsſiwn, another ar * FHydrunto,, another at Tareme , 
runs for the Guard of fly , he ſent Q. Falerins with: another toſeiſe an; * 2m 
Szdinis, becauſe it was fruitful, us Corn; and Amis Pallia went by: bis 
orders with anorher into S:c:4y, where Cata commanded. At: his firſt 
coming'Catvasking him if it were. by Decree of the Senate,, or Ordinance 
of the People, thar hethusentred armed into a: Province of which: another 
was Governour,, he _ him —_—_ ——_— 1 O_ 
aly [ent me hither. To which Cat havi fax the 
ak fr £1 Provinee he forbore to revenge. the affronttill another time; 
embarqued himſelf for _— to go and ſeek out: Pompey, As fon Ca/an 
hiſt having drawnoff fome Forces towards:the City, he came.thithen; 
andfindmng the propte afrighted with the miſeries they had undergone! in- 
Silas time, hereaffured them, exhorting them to; have; better:hopes, ma» 
king them fair promiſes, and juſtifying his clemency to his Enemies by the; 
example of Domitius, who being fallenunder his power,. he had — 
with all his Equipage, not doing him the leaſt diſpleaſure. After whi 
he broke open the Treaſury, and notwithſtanding the oppoſition made by 
Mctellus Tribune of the People, whom he threatened ta kill if he gave not 
over, carried away that Treaſure whichno man till then durſt touch. Some 
fay it was put there during the invaſion of the Gauls, with publick execra- 
tions on whoever durſt be ſo bold as to touch it, unleſs it were to make War 
uporr the fame Gauls : but Ceſar faid: he delivered the Camman 
from thofe tmprecations when he conquered: the Gauils, and fo there 
mo more danger on that ſide. He gave to. Amiltus Zepidus the: Gaverament. 
of the 35 and to" fere, Arthas the Command of all the Forces: of. /ta-- 
l;andtof Zy it fff. | As for the other Provinces he nominated Curiahuce 
cefforto Caro irr Sicily ; $0 Opivtus Falerius'he gavethe Goveramentof Ser 
dinia, to C. Antonins that of Nlyria, to Licinius Craſſus the — Gaul 
He likewiſe gave order for the {pcedy bring out two Fleets for the Guards 
of the Ionian and Hetrurian Seas, of oneot which he made Hortenſius Ad- 
_ miral, nd of the other Polabelia.- Having thus ſufficiexitly fortified) Aly 
againſt any attempts Pompey mighe make, he: advanced towards Speiny 
where being arrived he ſet upon Perreius and Afranins Pompey's Lieute- 
nants, over whom he at firſt got no advantage, being:encamped aearthe 
nr frame * Zerdtin # high place: fiirrounded. with-Rocks, whitherhe 
contd Hor canſe any Corn or Forage to be broughthim,, but.over the, Bridges * © 
of the River Segre, the River Fwelling on a withthe Winter Rains, 
broke down the'' Bridges, fo that thoſe: who! were gane: to guard!;the 
Carriages that werets come to- Ceſar's Camp, not being able rorep 
River by reaſon of this accident, were all cur in;pieces by Petreins's Men 
and Ce/zr himfelf with the reſt of the Army 'were hardly putto it, top: 
over the reft of their” Winter, being to — Famine; ill Weather, 
and'the Enemy, who in a manner held them be But Sununes being 
come, ' ffrantas and Petreing retreating into-the-tarthen Sparh to Jon Gney 
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ther-Army newly ſet on Foot, Ceſar got before and coſa them in their 
March, continually intrenching himſelf in their way, and gaining the 


. Paſſages. One Evening partof their Army being advanced with defign to 


chuſe a place proper to encampin, found themſelves inveſted ; ſo that ſee- 
ing no way toeſcapethe Soldiers, by litting up their Bucklers made a ſign 
that they yielded. But Cz/ar, to gain his Enemies by clemency, ſent them 
to Afranins, without ſtopping one, or ſuffering a Dart tobe thrown ar 
them, which occaſioned that there was continual entercourſe between the 
two Camps, and in common diſcourſe they began to talk of an accommo- 
dation; for already were 4ran;ns and many of the Officers of opinion, 
that they ſhould quit Spai/z to Ceſar, fo he would grant them a ſafe retreat 
to Pompey, when Petreivs running through the Army began tocry our a- 
gainſt this propoſition, and to kill with his own hand all ſuch of the con- 
trary Party as he found in his Camp, and this in ſogreat madneſs, that he 
Tun hisSword into the Body of one of his own Tribunes who would have 
ſtopped him in this fury ; whereby the Soldiers enraged at this cruelty did 
but the more eſteem the clemency of Cz/ar. It happened by chance that 
he cut off their-way to goto water, which put Petreius and {fr anius intoa 
neceſſity of demanding a Conference between the two Armies. It was 4- 
greed that they ſhould quit Spaiz, on condition that he would conduRt them 
to the River Yar, and trom thence would permit them to retreat, to Pom- 
. When they were arrived at the Banks of that River, he cauſed all the 
Romans and Italians they had inthe Army to be drawn together, and ſpoke 
tothem in this manner : X | | 


pn 


bes . The Oration of Ceſar. 


'F Os know, -my Enemies, '( for you will underſtand me beſt by that name ) 

NL * #hat 7 did no:injury to roy who were ſent before to mark out a place to 

encamp "in, they yielding to diſcretion: nor to your ſelves when 1 had reduced 

you towant of water ; though Petreius finding @ Party of: my Men on the other 

ſrde the Segre cut them all in = : if you think your ſelves obliged to any ac- 

knowledgments for theſe kinaneſſes,, pray make report of . them to all Pompey's 
Soldiers. " | .v SF WINESS. 4 YA, Us | 


River, and mate Q.Cuſſivs His Lieutenant in Sparm. 

- Ar the fame time AFius Farns commanding Pompey's Forces in Africa, 
aſſiſted by #:b«King of Munritanis in fayour of their amity and alliance : 
Cari had a defignto go make War upon him, and paſſed out of S$:zz/y with 
twoof 'Ceſar's Legions upon twelve long.Ships, and ſome other Ships of 


"| "Afﬀeer havingſaid theſe words, he ſuffered them in all ſafiety to paſs the 


” Burthen': being landed at Urice he put to flight ſome Numidians in- a {mall 


Engagement of Horſe ; and thereupon ſuffered his Army drawn up.in Bat- 
talia*co prockim- him Emperour. This was an Honour which formerly 
Soldiers gave their Generals as a Teſtimony of their Yalour, and. wh 
the-Generals accepted after having done | ſome exploit in War : butat pre- 
ſents asfar as Ican underſtand, this acclamation 1s made to. none-but wha 
had flain ten thouſand of their Enemies. But-to procecd, whilſt Curio was yet 
4+ 04 S upon 
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upon the Sea, the Africans imaginining thathe would corne and poſt him- 


{elf in that-place which is called the Campof Sipzo, as pretending to the 


lame Glory which that General had gained in Aica, poiſoned all the wa- 
ters thereabouts; and in effe& they were not deceived, for Cario coming to 
encamp there, a Sickneſ ſpread through his Army. As ſoon as the Soldiers 
had drunk of the water, their ſight grew dim, then they were ſeiſed with a 
eat drowſineſs, which was followed by vomiting, and at laſt by Convub 
10ns; wherefore he tranſported his Camp near to Utica with great labgur; 
making his ſick Army march over Mariſhes of ſo great extent. But when 
he heard of Cz/ar's Viftoriesin Spain, he took heart, and engaged the Ene- 
my 1n a very ſtrait place, where after a fierce Encounter > Enemiy hall 
{ix hundred killed, beſides many more wounded, and Curio loſt only one 


Man. Mean while, as Z6b4 came on with his Forces, falſe intelligence was 


brought to Curio, that the King was returned from the River Bagrada, 
which was not far off, to repulſe his Neighbours, who had made an ir- 
Tuption into his Kingdom, and had only left Saburra with ſome few Forces : 
Curio believed it, and in the greateſt heats of Summer, and about three 
hours in the day made his Army march towards Saburra, through ways full 
of Sand and Dirt, and no Water; for all Streams were dryed up by the 
heat of the Summer; and the King himſelf with Szburra were ſciſed of the 
River ; whereupon Curio fallen from his hopes, made a ſwift retreat to- 
wards the Mountains, equally ' incommoded with heat, thirſt and weari- 
neſs. The Enemies having obſerved it,. paſſed the River, and dfew up 
their Army in Battalia, and he was ſo imprudent as to come down into the 
Plain with his Forces, tyred as they were, and bring them to fight. The 
Numidian Horſe having inveſted him, he ſuſtained them for ſome time, by 
giving ground, yet keeping his Battalions cloſe, but ſeeing the Enemy con- 
.tinued their charge, he once more regained the Mountains : Polliofled 
in a good hour to the Camp near Urica, for fear leſt Yarns taking the oppor- 
tynity ſhould make ſome diſorder ; and Curio again raſhly renewing the 
Fight was killed, and all thoſe with him, ſo that after Po/lio not one re- 
turned to Utica, After this ill ſucceſs of Curio's raſhneſs near Bagraaa, the 
Enemies cut off his Head, which they carried to King, Fuba : and when the 
news was brought to the Army which he had left near Utica, Flamma who 
commanded the Ships got oft to Sea with his Fleet before any of the Land 
Soldiers could embarque; ſo that Polio. was forced to get into a Boat to go 
and entreat ſome Merchants which were about to enter the Port of U7:ca, 
to bring their Ships cloſe toſhore without the City, and take in his Soldiers: 
His prayers were ſo urgent, that ſome of them in the night came near the 
nal wy the Soldiers thronged ſo faſt intothem, that ſome of them ſunk 
to the bottom, 'and thoſe who got out to Sea were thrown over-board by 
the Mariners for the Money they. had about them. Thoſe who ſtayed be- 
hind at Utica fared nota whit better ; for next morning yielding themſelves 
to Varus, Fuba coming thither, made them all be {et upon the Walls, and 
laying they were part of his Spoils, cauſed them to be lain with Darts, nots 
wakendag all the entreaties of /arus to ſave their lives. Thus two Ro- 
man Legions going into Africa under the conduCt of Curio periſhed with all 
their Horſe, light armed Footand Baggage : and Zubz thinking he had done 
Pompey a great piece of ſervice returned into his Kingdom. 


About the ſame time Anthony was defeated by Dolobella one of Pompey's 
Lieutenants in !lyria, and another Army of Cfar's that was at Placentia 
mutinyed againſt their Officers, under pretence that they ſpun out the War 
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is * Fi 557 in length, and that ____ not the Soldiers the thirty Minas * a Head, 


which Ceſar had promiſed them at Zra»daſinms. As ſoon as he had advice 
of it, he haſtened from AZarſellia to Placentia, where finding the Soldiers 
Rill diſorderly, he ſpake to them in this manner: 


The Oration of Caſar.' | 


J 7 Os knw my uſaal diligente, and ſee well, that the length of time wheres 
of” you complain proceeds only from our Enemies flight, whom we can- 
mor yet overtake ; and yet notwithſtanding, you who have enriched your ſelves 
in Gaul, ſerving under me, and are engaged to me wot for a part of this War, 
but till it ſhall be quite finiſhed, forſake me in the beight of the buſineſs, you mnu- 
tiny againſt your Officers, and would command theſe you ought to obey ; wheres 
fore being ateftimony to my ſelf of the affeition 7 have always born you, 7 will 
treat yos according to Petreius's Zaw, and accimate the ninth Legion beranſe 
they have been the firſt Mutiniers. my 


- At theſe words all the Legion began to weep, and the Tribunes threw 
themſAves on their Knets to beg their pardon. Atlaſt Ceſar after ſome de> 
nyals ſuffered himſelf to be overcome, and pardoned the whole Legion, 
fave only ſix and twenty Soldiers, who appeared to be the Ring-leadersof 
the Mutiny, of whom yet he put only twelve to death, © whom the Dice 

ved unlucky ; and it being made evident, that one of theſe twetve was 
ablent at the time of the Mutiny, Ceſar in his ſtead condemned to death the 
Centurion who had impeached him. The Mutiny of Placertiz thus ap- 
peaſed, he returned tothe City, which he ſtruck with a general fear, agd 
without ſtaying for a Seflionsof the Senate, or the ſuffrage of any- one Ma- 
giſtrate, created himſelf Dictator z but either thinking this ſupreme Des 
gree of: Honour might expoſe him to envy, or poſhibly judging it fuperflu- 
ous, eleven days after (as ſome ſay) he deſigned himſelf Conſul with 
Servilins 1ſauricus, and made Governours of Provinces, or changed thoſe 
already in Command as he pleaſed. To 47. Zepidns he gave Spain; to 2. 
Albinins Sicily ; to Sextns Peducans Strdinia ; and to'Decimus Brutus the 
new Province of Gaul. Helikewiſe diſtributed Corn tothe Peaple, then 
much ſtraitened with Famine ; and at the requeſt of the ſame people con- 
ſented to the return of the Exiles, except only of Milo. But when they 
demanded a Releaſe of their Debts, into which they had been forced to 
run by reaſon of the Wars and Tumults, 4t. being impoſſible for them-to 
pay, becauſe the inheritances they might otherwiſe ſell to clear themſelves 
were now valued at nothing, he abſolutely refuſed it ;. yet he created Cen- 
fors to put a value on things to' be ſold, and or that the Qreditors 
ſhould take them as ready Money, and in part of ſo much of their Dbbts 
as they ſhould be- valued at. .- Lhat done,” about the depthof Winter he 
ſent Commiſſaries of War to all his Armies, to bring them to the Ren- 
dezyous he had appointed at Brundafium; and departed from the City-in 
the Month of December, without ſtaying for the firſt day of the next year, 
as his Quality of Conful obliged him. The people wentout-in great crowds 
to attend him, both to pay him that Honour, and to-beg of him to make 1 
reconciliation with Pompey ( tor it was more than likely that which foever 
Br of 
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of the two got the Vitory would become Maſter of the Common-wealth 
and he by great journies went on towards Brunauſium. 


Pompey on the other ſide without any intermiſſion cauſed Ships to be 
built, Forces to be raiſed, Money to be gathered in ; and having taken for- 
ty of Ceſar's Ships in the * Superiour Sea, waited for his paſſing over. 
Mean while he continually employed his Soldiers in ſome exerciſe, where 
himſelf was ſtill preſent,and in perſon began any work even beyond what his 
age ſeemed to give leave to,which gained him all Mens Hearts,who throng- 
ed in-from all parts as to ſome Spectacle to ſee his Exerciſes. Cefar's Forces 
were compoſed of ten Legions : and for Pompey, he had five Legions which 
went over out of aly with their Horſe, two of which remained of Craf< 
ſas*s Forces which he had led againſt the Parthians, and ſome part of thoſe 
. who went into Zzypt under Gab#nins, all amounting to eleven Legions of 
Italians, and about ſeven thouſand Horſe, beſides the Auxiliary Troops of 
Tonia, Macedon , Peloponneſus, Bzotia, the Archers of Crete, and the 
Slingers of Zhracez he had likewiſe ſome Gaul and Galatian Horſe, and 
Comagenians ſent him by Antiochus, Cilicians, Cappadocians, and ſome 
Soldiers of :4rmenia the leſs, Pamphylia, and Piſidia, He deſigned not to 
make uſe of all theſe Strangers to bear Arms, but deſtined the greateſt part 
of them to labour in the Trenches and other Works, wherein he would not 
employ the Italians, that he might not divert. them from the Exerciſe of 
Arms. Theſe were his Land Forces ; for the Sea he had ſix hundred long 
Ships fitted and armed for War, a hundred of which beſides Seamen were 
filled with Roman Soldiers, on whom was the chiefeſt relyance, beſides a 
- many Ships of Burthen which carried his Ammunition and Provi- 
10ns ; the Command of all this Fleet was committed to ſeveral Vice-Ad- 
mirals, over all whom 7. Bibalus was Admiral. Things thus prepared, 
he cauſed all the Senators and Knights he had with him to aſſemble toge: 
ther, andat the Head of his Army thus ſpake to them : 


The Oration of Pompey. 


| when they fought in the defence of their Liberty, becauſe they thought 
the Men compoſed the City, and not the Buildings, by which meas they. ſoon 
recovered them, and in 4 ſhort time after built them much more beautiful than 
before. Our Predeceſſors likewiſe went out of Rome, when the Gauls like 4 Tor- 
rent invaded them, and Camillus returning with them from Ardea, regained 
it in the ſame condition they had left it. In aword, thoſe that are iſe think 
their Country every where, where they can preſerve their liberty. Theſe exam- 
ples and the hopes of a like ſuccef have obliged us to come hither, not to for- 
ſake our Country, but the better to prepare our ſelves to defend it, and to re- 
wenge it's cauſe upon him, who having a long time deſigned to oppreſs it, is be- 
come Maſter of it by their means whom he hath with gifts corrupted. He,1 ſay,who 
being by you declared Enemy to the Common-wealth,hath by his audacious Enter- 
prifſes invaded the authority of the Senate and Roman People, and given the 
Government of your Provinces to thoſe of his Fattion, to Gow that of the City, 
«and to others that of Italy. Fudge after this, what violence and cruelty he will 


forbear to exerciſe towards his Country, if we be ſo unhappy to let our | ſebves be 
| K *" overcome 


| ] He Athenians ( Gentlemen ) formerly deferted the Walls of their City, 
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for never can any be more juſt and honeſt to whoever loves 


overcome, He, who commits (uch inſolencies in the beginning of a Har where- 
of he fears the event, and whilſt he is liable to receive the puniſhment of his 
Crimes, which is what we ought to wiſh and hope to ſee by the Divine Aſſiſtance; 
for he hath in his Party none but WH retches corrupted by the Money he hath drawn 
out of our Province of Gaul, who choſe rather to be his Slaves than to live e- 
qually with other Citizens : for my part 1 never was wanting, nor ſhall not be 
wanting t0 expoſe my ſelf to all ſorts of Dangers ; 1 offer my lelf to perform 
the Funttion of General or Soldier ; and if 1 yet have the ſame good fortune 
and the ſame experience which hitherto have made me every where viitorious, I 


beſeech the Gods they may prove advantageous to my Country, and that I may 


zot be leſs happy now when the Diſpute is whether T ſhall prevent its being op- 
preſſed, than when T extended the Bounds of its Empire. He have m9 to 
have confidence in the protection of the Gods, and inthe Sms of” our Canſe : 

| is Country and the 
Common-wealth. Beſides thoſe great preparations we have made both by Sea 
and Land, and the Forces will come into us from all parts as ſoon as the Yar 
is begun, is ſufficient ts encourage us; for al! the Levant Nations as far is thoſe 
bordering on the Fuxine Sea, nhether Greeks or Barbarians, are of our fide, and 


| all the Kines of thoſe people who are either the Romans Friends or Allies or 


mine, will ſend us Soldters, Arms, Proviſions, and all things neceſſary. Tet 
ws gothen, and give to our Country the aſſiſtance it merits, which your Virtue 
exatts from you, and my good Fortune demands from me ;, but remember al- 
ways Czfar*s Pride, and with readineſs toobey my Orders, 


Pompey's laſt words were followed by a general acclamation of the whole 
Army, Senators and other perſons of Quaiity, whoall defired him to lead 
them whither he thought fit. Buthe conſidering that it was the very worſt 
ſeaſon of the year; and beſides, imagining that Ceſar impeded in the City 
thecreation of Conſuls, would not attempt to croſsa Sea uſually tempeſtu- 
ous, before the end of Winter, gave order to thoſe commanded the Sea 
Forces to guard the paſſage, and ſent his Army into Garriſons in 7heſſaly 
and Macedon, 1olittle foreſight had he of what mighthappen. 


As for Ceſar he departed, as we have faid, in the Month of December for 


| Brunduſium, that by this unlooked for diligence he might ſtartle the Enemy, 


and finding ncither Proviſions nor Military Preparations, nor indeed thoſe 
Men he hoped to find, he aſſembled thoſe were there; and thus ſpoke to 


them : 


The Oratin of Ceſar. 


Hough. we are now ( Fellow Soldiers ) in the depth of FVinter, and that 

' other Troops that ought to have been here are not yet come, nor ſuch Pre- 
parations made as 1 expected, yet 1 am ſo firmly perſwaded, that diligence 
has been the principal thing has given me ſucceſs in all my Undertakings, and 
fomuch aſſured of your Generoſity, that nothing can retard the reſolution Thave 
Faken to paſs over into Epire. Therefore let us leave here our Baggage and 
Servants, that the Ships not being over-peſterd may with more conventency car- 


ry us, and we croſs the Sea without being perceived by our Enemies, let us oppoſe 
| our 
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our good Fortune to the bad Weather ;, and if our numbers be but ſmall, let 
our courage ſupply that defect, let us furniſh out our wants at the Fnemies Fx: 
pence. Al thoſe things they have in ſuch abundance will be ours as ſoon as we 
are landed, and we ſhall fall on the braver when we know we have no hopes but in 


FViitory. Let us go then and make our ſelves Maſters of their Munitions, of 


their Proviſions, of their Baggage, of their Servants, whilſt the cold ſhuts 
them up in their Houſes, and Pompey thinks I am ſpending the Winter in the 
City in the pomps of the Conſulate, and in Sacrifices. Your ſelves know how 
much ſudden ferprifts are advantageous in War. 7 will perform a brave ex- 
ploit only by going before, ordering things neceſſary, and preparing a ſecure re- 
treat for thoſe are to follow us. 7 could heartily wiſh you were already on board, 
that the time Twaſte in talking might be ſpent in failing ; ſo great an earneſt- 
neſs Thave to let Pompey ſee me whilſt he thinks 1 am amuſing my ſelf in exer- 
ciſing the Conſulate in the City. Though 1 am ſure of your good will, yet 1 exs 
pect your anſwer. | 


" Allthe Soldiers o_ out he ſhould lead them whither he pleaſed : = 
y 


ſoon as he deſcended from the =_ whence he hadſpoke to them, he cauſed 
five Legions and ſix hundred choſen Horſe to march towards the Sea, who 
being embarqued, rode at Anchor, becauſe of a Storm that happened, as 
is aa inthe Month of December. The contrary Winds ( do what they 
could ) ſtayed them till the firit day of the following year, when two Le- 
gions more coming to Ceſar, he cauſed them to embark on the Ships of Bur- 
then ; for he had left thoſe few long Ships he had for the Guard of Sicily 
and Sardinia. They then ſet fail all together ; and the whole Fleet being 
carried by the Storm tothe Ceraunian Rocks, - there landed them, and went 
immediately back to fetch the reſt of the Army. Cz/ar with thoſe he had 
marched towards Orica, but becauſe the ways were rough and narrow he 
was often forced to file off ; ſo that had there been any ſuſpicion of his 
March, it might eaſily have been prevented, becauſe of the cragginels of 
the ways. Atlength having about break of day with much labour got to- 
getherall his Army, he preſented himſclf before the City, where he that 
commanded, by conſent of the Inhabitants, who thought it not convenient 
to ſhut the Gates —_— a Roman Conſul, brought him the Keys, and af- 
terwards continued on his Party in the ſame Quality of Governour of that 
place. Lucretins and Minutins who were on the other {ide of Orica with 
eighteen long Ships to guard the Ships of Burthen which carried Corrito 
Pompey, hearing of this Surrender, ſunk the Ships and Corn to the bottom, 
and fled to Dyrrachinm. From Orica Ceſar haſtened to Apollonia, where the 
Inhabitants having opened the Gates, 7iberius the Governour left the 
City. 


Cefar after theſe fortunate Beginnings, drew together his Forces, and let 
them.know how by the means of his diligence and the favour of Fortune he 
had ſurmounted the Difficulties of the Seaſon, croſſed a great Extent of Sea, 
with Ships, taken Orice and Apollonia without fighting, and already (as he 
had foretold) gained from the Enemy what things they wanted, even before 
Pompey had knowledge of it. But if now we can, ſaid he, make our ſelves 
Maſters of Dyrrachium, where Pompey's Mazazines both of Munition and 
Proviſion are, all that he with ſo much Coſt and Pains has been ftorino up toge- 
ther will become your Recompence. Having ſaid theſe words, he werit right 
to the City, continuing his March Night and Day by long and difficult 

Ways: 
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| of his Stores was of no {mall importance. 


ways. Pompey receiving advice hereof, advances from Macedonia to pre- 
venthim, cauſing all along as he paſſed, trees to be cut down, Bridges 
broken, and all Proviſions to be burnt, to retard C2ſar's March if he ſhould 
come that way ; for he thought (as indeed it was true) the preſerving 
The Soldiers of both Armies 
were ſo eager to gain Dyrrachium firſt, that if in any place they ſaw at a 
diſtance either the duſt raiſed by their Fellows, or Fire, or Smoak, they 
preſently imagined it was the Enemy, and run as if they had been to run a 
race; they gave themſelves neither time to eat, nor to ſleep, but with 
Shouts and Hollas encouraged one another, preſſing their companions for- 
ward to follow the Guides, which in the night carried Torches before them, 
and which ſometimes cauſed great tumults, and as often Allarms as if the 
Enemy had been upon them; ſome quite tired threw away their Bag- 
gage, and others privately withdrawing out of the Body, ſtopped in the 
Valleys totake a little repole which they ſtood in need of, and preferred be- 
fore the fear or danger they might be in of their Enemies. Yet in the end 
of this Contention between the two Parties, Serv 6. — firſt to Dyrr achium, 
and encamped-near the Walls, he ſent preſently his Fleet to Orics, which 
Teturned under his obedience, and after cauſed the Sea to be guarded with 
more diligence than before. Ceſar pitched his Camp direQly againſt him, 
on the other fide of the River Lora, which parted the two Armies, where 
yet there happened ſome Horfe Skirmiſhes, now one Party and then ano- 
ther paſſing the River, but neither would engage with all their Forces, be- 
cauſe Pompey thought good firſt to exerciſe his Forces that were newly le- 
vyed, k x Ceſar expected thoſe that were to come from Brundyſiuw. He 
thought if they ſtayed till Spring, and then ſhould come over with Ships 
of Burthen (and he had no other ) they could no =P be ſecured, Pompey 
having ſuch a number of Galleys to defend the paſſage ; but if they em- 
barqued during Winter, they might ſlip by their Enemies, who now lay 
harboured in the Iflands, or if they were engaged, might open themſelves 
a Pop by the violence of the Winds, and the Bulk of their Veſlels, 
wherefore he did all he could to haſten their coming. 


And therefore out of impatience that the reſt of his Army came not 
from Brundyſium, he reſolved himſelf to go privately over, thinking they 
would ſooner follow him than any other z wherefore without diſcovering 
his deſign to any one, he ſent three of his Slaves to a River not above twelve 
Furlongs diſtant, to ſecure ſome very light Boat, and a good Pilot, as if 
he had an intention to ſend him upon ſome deſign, and feigning himſelf ill, 
roſe from Table where he deſired his Friends to continue, and taking the 
habit of a private man, mounting his Chariot, came to the Boat as Cz/ar's 
Meſſenger. He had given orders to his Slaves to command the Mariners 
what they had to do, whilſt he kept himſelf concealed under coverlids and 
the darkneſs of the night. Though the wind were contrary, and very ra- 
ging, the Slaves made the Pilot put off, bidding him be of courage, and 
make uſe of his time to eſcape the Enemy, who were not far from them, 
they laboured ſo hard, that -by force of Oars they got the Mouth of the Ri- 
ver, where the Waves of the Sea beating aniah the ſtream of the River, 
the Pilot (who on the other fide was afraid of falling into the Enemies 
hands ) did all was poſſible for man to do, till ſeeing they gained nothing, 
and the Seamen not able to pull any longer he left the Helm. Then the 
Conſul Giſcovering his Head, cryed out, Courage, Pilot, fear no form, for 
thou carrieft Czlar and his fortune. Whereupon the Pilot and his _ a- 
ſtoniſhed 
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ſoniſhed at theſe words, redoubling their force paſſed the Mouth of the 


River, got out to Sea; But becauſe the Winds and the Waves {till drove 
them towards the Lee ſhore in ſpite of all their endeavours, and day 
approaching, the Mariners fearing to be diſcovered by the Enemy, Ceſar 
angry at fortune that envyed him, ſuffered the Pilate to regain the River; 
and the Boat preſently running afore the Wind, came to the place frogi 
whence they ſet out: Cz/ar's Friends admired at his boldneſs, others 
blamed him for having done an aftion more proper for a private Soldier 
than 2 General; and he ſeeing his deſign had not{ucceeded, and that it was 
impoſſible for him topals over without being knowa, ſent Pofthwmnins in his 

ce. He firſt had charge to tell Gabizr#s that he ſhould preſently em- 

rk the Army, and bring it to him , and if he refuſed, then to addreſs 
himſelf to S:thony, and at laſt to Coli and if none of theſe three had 
ſpirit enough to execute theſe orders, he had a Letter for the Army ingene- 
ral, by which the Soldiers were exhorted to come over and follow Pof#- 
hamins, landing at any place they could, without regarding the Ships ; tor 
he had more need of Men than Ships, ſo much confidence had he in fors 
tutie, indeed more than in prudence. 


Pompey then judging he oupht no longer to delay, drew out his Arm 
Mm Penta and es out to advance againſt Ceſar z but two of his Sol: 
_ tiers being entred into the River to ſound the Fard, and one of Cz/a7's Meri 
having ſlain them both, he took this as anull preſage, and led back his 
Forces into the Camp, though many lamented the loſs of fo fair an occas 
ſion. As for the Forcesat Brundufimm, Gabinixs refuſing to-follow the or- 
ders brought by Poſthwnins, with all that would follow him, went the way 
of 7hyria by Land, taking ſuch long Marches, that his Men being quite 
tired, the Inhabitants of the Country cut them all in pieces, for whichi 
Cezfar could not yet be revenged, being engaged inaffairs of more impor- 
tance. Anthony ſhipped away the reſt, and having the Wind right aft; 
paſſed in fight of 4pollonia with a merry Gale ; but about Noon the Wind 
beginning to ſlacken, they were diſcovered by twenty of Pompey's Galleys; 
who made up towards them, they were fearfulleſt the Stems of the long 
Ships running on board them ſhould pierce through and (ink them ; how- 
ever, they were p__ to fight, every Man laying hold of his Sling, his 
nity or Arms of the like nature : when on a ſudden there ſprung up a 
r pale than the former ; fo that Authory ſetting his low Sails, went: 
tpooning away before, whilſtthe others not able to bear Sail, were toſſed 
too and fro, wherethe Windsand Waves pleaſed, arid at length driven in- 
to the Narrows, and caſt upon Lee ſhores where there were neither Port 
hor Harbour. Thus Anthony lafely recovered the Port of /Vymphenns 
without loſing more than two Ships, which unfortunately running uport 
the Flats were taken by the Enemies. Ceſar having now with him all his 
Forces as well as Pompey, they pitched their Camps in ſight of each other, 
upon eminencies where each entrenched themſelves , raiſing out Forts, 
which were often attacqued by one Party and the other, one General {till 
ſtriving to block up the others Army, arid cutthem off from Proviſions, 
fo that there happened many Skirrniſhes. In this new mode of making 
War, as Ceſar's Meri one day proved the weaker in a Fort aſſailed by the 
Enemy, a Centurioncalled S:eva, famous before for many gallant actions, 
bein wounded in an eye, leaped from the Rampart, and making a fagn 
with his hand for ſilence, as if he had ſomerhing to ſay, he called to one of 
the Centurions of theeontrary Party, a Man of Reputation, to whom, he 
J 
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 faid, Seve the life of one of thy own quality, ſave the life of thy Friend, ſend 


ſome body to lead me by the hand thus wounded as 1 ah. Whereupon two Sol- 
diers ſtepping in to receive him as a Runaway, he ſlew one before he ſu- 
ſpeed oi deceit, and knocked the other down. He did this aCtion out of 
ure deſpairhe was in of being able to defend the place ; but. ir ſucceeded 
tter than he imagined ; for this happy ſucceſs ſo raiſed the courage of his 
Companions, that they repulſed the Enemy, and remained Maſters of the 
Fort. Minutius who commanded had a great ſhare in the Glory as well as 
in the danger of this Aſſault, for 'ris ſaid his Buckler was ſtx and _ 
times pierced through, and he was wounded in the eyeas well as Sceva ,, 1a 
Ceſar honoured them both with many Military Recompences. Mean time, 
he had formed intelligence in Dyrrachium, and upon hopes the place would 
be delivered to him, he came witha {mall company to the Gate which is 
near the Temple of Diana ; but his deſign being diſcovered, came off again 
without doing any thing. The ſame Winter Scipio, Father-in-law to Pom- 
pey, bringing him another Army out of ria, was ſet upon in Macedon by 
C. Calviſus, whom he belated, and flew him a whole Legion, fourſcore 
Saldiers only eſcaping. There came. now no more Proviſions to Ceſar by 
Sea, Pompey being the ſtronger, wherefore the Soldiers were forced to 
make Bread of a certain kind of Herbs, pieces of which being by ſome 
Runaways brought to Pompey, thinking it would be to him a joyful preſent : 
inſtead of rejoycing at it, hat ſort of Beaſts, ſaid he, have we to deal 
with ? Ceſar now pinched with neceſſity drew together his Forces, reſoly- 
ing toengage Pompey whether he would or no ; but Pompey being now poſ: 
ſefſed of ſeveral good Forts, kept cloſe in his Trenches, which ſo much 
troubled Ceſar, that he undertook a work almoſt impoflible, and ſcarcely 
credible, which was to incloſe all the Forts Pompey had,with a Trench drawn 
from the Sea, judging that though his deſign took not effect, he ſhould 
gain the reputation of a man capable of great things z for this Trench muſt 
have been * twelve hundred Furlongs in length. Pompey on his part drew 
Lines and Trenches direCtly oppoſite to Cefar's Works : thus one eluded the 
Enterpriſes of the other. 

At length there happened a great Fight between them, wherein Pompey 
bravely repulſing Ceſar's Men, and having put them to flight, purſued them 
to their very Camp. Many Colours they took, and had taken the Eagle of 
a Legion, if the Standard-bearer who carried it had not thrown it withall 
his force into the Trenches, that he might preſerve it for Ceſar , for the 
Roman Soldiery have a great reſpeCt for their Standards': Ceſar with other 
Companies came tothe relief of thoſe that fled, but ſo terrified were theſe 
too, that as ſoonas they beheld Pompey at a diſtance, though they were near 
the Camp, it was not poſſible for Czſar to ſtop them, nor to make them go 
in again, nor ſo much as to hearken to him, the Soldiers fled away in dif- 
order without ſhame, without reaſon, or without any thing to oblige them 
toit : Ceſar might well run up and down, and with reproaches ſhew them, 
that Pompey was yeta great way off. This hindred them not from throw- 
ing down their Arms, and flying, or elle ſtanding ſtill ſilent and immove- 
able, fixing their eyes upon the ground with ſhame and confuſion, ſo great 
was that panick fear had poſſeſſed them. There was an Enfign who, as 
his General would have ftopped him, preſented him-the point of his Jave- 
lin, but he was upon the ſpot puniſhed by the Guards as he deſerved. Thole 
who eſcaped into the Camp were ſo caſt down, that they kept no Guard at 


the Gates, nor lined the Rampire, but the Trenches were left without = 
f 


to defend them. All men believed that Pompey might have thrown himlſe 
h | into 
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into the Camp with the Flyers, arid ſo have made in thd of the War, if 
Labienus, og God: would have it ſo ) had not perſwaded him-rather to 
rſue thoſe he had routed, -then march up tothe Trenches ; him thercfore 

e believed, whether it were that he was not. in ſuch haſte as to make an 
end- of all at onee; or that ſeeing the Camp defenceleſs, he feared ſome 
Ambuſcade, 'or elſe being vidtorious, ſcorn'd thar little advantage.” Going 
therefore to charge thoſe were ſtill abroad, he made yet a great Slaughter; 
ſo that in two Engagements 1n one day he gained twenty eight Colours, 
and twice loſt the opportunity of-ruining his Enemy beyond redrelh And 
Ceſar himſelf ſtuck not to ſay that that day the War had been ended, had 
his Enemy known how to make uſe of his Victory: | 


Pompey after this glorious Succeſs, wrote larpely of it to the Kings and 
Commonaltics ; and conceived hopes that in a ſhort time Ceſar's Army, ei- 
ther oppreſſed by Famine or terrified with this Diſgrace, would yield them- 
ſelves to him ; eſpecially the Tribunes, fearful of being. puniſhed for a faulc 
they knew themſelves guilty of. 'Burt they and all the Soldiers touched with 
Repentance as by Divine Inſpiration, confeſſed themſelyes Criminals; and 
afflicted themſelves the more, that their General ſpoke kindly to them, and 

ranted them Pardon before they asked it : They would not forgive them- 
Nves; but with a wonderful Change, deſired, as a Puniſhment of their 
Fault, they might be decimated, according to the cuſtom of their Ance- 
ſtors ; but he would by no means admit it z which encreaſed their ſhame 
the more, that they ſhould be guilty of ſuch Cowardize in prejudice of the 
beſt Man of the World, and who moſt deſerved their Faith and their Ser- 
vices. They beſought him that at leaſt he would puniſh the Enſigns, . who 
had been the Cauſe of this Rout ; for in flying they had only followed their 
Colours : and ſeeing Ceſar could not reſolve to do that, but with much ado 
would conſent to the Puniſhment of a few, his Moderation begot in the 
minds of the Soldiers a General Joy. They began all with one voice tocry 
out that he ſhould lead them againſt the Enemy, that by gaining anew V1- 
Qory they might wipe away their Infamy ;. and in the ſight of their Gene- 
ral they {wore by whole Companies one to the other, never to return from 
the Fight but Victorious. Wherefore his Friends adviſed him to take the 
Army at their Words, and make tryal of them upon this height of Repen- 
tance, before their Zeal grew cooler : But he anſwered them before all 
the Multitude, that he would chuſe a time more proper to ſhew them the 
Enemy ; exhorting them then to: reniember the good Will they now pro- 
teſted : and in private he told his Confidents, that it was convenient to let 
that fear, which ſo late a loſs had imprinted, be worn a little out of the 
minds of the Soldiery ; and by temporizing, let the fierceneſs of his Ene- 
mies, heightned by their late Viftory, be likewiſe a little cooled. He con- 
feſſed withal he had committed a great fault in coming to encamp {ſo near 
Dyrrachium, where Pompey had all things in abundance ; whereas if he had 
drawn himſelf farther off, they might have met with equal Difficulties. 
After having diſeourſed in this manner, he came to Apollonia, and from 
thence privately by Night took his March towards Zheſſaly ; and on. the 
way, coming to a little City called Gomphes, - that refuſed to open their 
Gates, he took it by Storm, and gave the Plunder to his Soldiers ; who ha- 
ving long enduted Scarcity, fed now beyorid meafure, and filled themſelves 
with Wine ; eſpecially the * Almains, whoſe Drunkennelſs made them ridi- 
culous toal!l the reſt : Sorhat here again in all appearance, Pompey loſt a 
fair occaſion of ViQory by not purſuing an Enemy he deſpiſed ; but lyin 
| L itll, 
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Rill, whilſt in ſevendays March he got into 7heſſaly, and encamped near 
Pharſalia. It is reported there happened at Gomphes a thing very memo; 
rable, thatin an apmccary;oShop there 200 found twenty Old Men, all 
People of Quality, lying groveling upon the Ground, with Caps by them 

4 —_— without any Wound ; and another 
ſitting in a Chair, who, aCting the Phyſitian, had preſented the Cups to 


the ret. ; 


After Ce/ar's Departuns, Pompey held a Council of his Friends , where 
Afﬀranius Advice was, that he ſhould employ the Sea-Forces, in which 
they were the ſtronger, to purſue C2/ar now flying and neceſſitous, and to 
incommode him what they could, whilſt Pompey with the Land-Army paſt 
{ſpeedily into Zraly, which favoured their Party, and where the other had 
no Forces ; and placing good Garriſons both in Gaul and Spaiz without ſtir« 
ring from home, {ſettle the Seat of the War in the Capital City of the King- 
dom. But this Advice, though perfeQaly good, was not followed ; they 
choſe rather to believe thoſe who maintained that Cz/ar's Army would ſoon 
by Famine be forced to yield to them ; or if that happened not, yet after 
the Succeſs of Drirrachium, it was no great Task to give PerfeQion to that 
Victory ; that beſides, it would be a ſhame to let Ceſar fly without purſu- 
ing him, or to let it be ſaid that the Vanquiſhed and the Vanquiſher fled 
each their ſeveral ways. Pompey therefore moved by theſe Arguments, but 
principally out of Conlideration of the Eaſtern Nation, and of Zcius Sci- 
pio, leſt any diſgrace ſhould happen to him in Macedon; and beſides this, 
aſſuring himſelt uponthe Alacrity of his Soldiers, who ardently defired to 
fight, followed Ceſar : And as well as he encamped near Pharſalia, at a- 
bout thirty Furlongs diſtance from him, Proviſions were brought to him 
from all Parts ; for he had before fortifyed the Paſſages, the Havens and 
the Forts ; ſo that he had continual Supplies by Land, and every Wind 
brought him ſomeby Sea. But C2/ar had no more than what he daily with 
much difficulty {ent out to forage for ; yet, for all that, none of his Men 
forſook him : On the contrary, as if they had been animated by ſome Di- 
vine Spirit, they teſtifyed an incredible earneſtneſs to fight. They conſide- 
red that being all Veterans, trained to War forten Years together, and ha- 
ving to deal only with Raw Soldiers, they ſhould prove the ſtronger ; but 
if the War were {pun out in length, and they forced to labour in Trenches 
and other Works, Age already growing upon them, the conſuming more 
time would be to their diſadvantage : Wherefore they defired no longer de- 
lay ; thinking it better to try the Fortune of Arms, than to fight longer a- 
gainſt Hunger and Famine. On the other ſide, Pompey, who knew all theſs 
things, judged there might be danger in coming to an Engagement, and 
committing himſelf to the hazard of a Battel with experienced Men, whom 
Deſpair had made capable of attempting any thing ; and who were beſides 
commanded by Ceſar, the moſt fortunate General of the World : But that 
he might more ſecurely and with more facility defeat them, ſtreitned as 
they were, and already weakned with want of all things, the _— 
where they lay not being over fertile, and they having no Sea-Port, nor {0 
muchas a Ship to eſcape in : He therefore reſolved, and ſurely with a great 
deal of Prudence, not to fight ; but vanquiſh his halt-ſtarved Enemies by 
ſtarving them more. But having with him a great number of Senators of 
the ſame Quality with himſelf, the Choice of all the Roman Knights, and 
many Kings and Potentates, they all exhorted himto give Battel ; ſome out 
of Ignorance, others having in their Heads the Victory at gs" 0- 
thers 
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thers relying upon the great number of their Forces; in which they had the 
advantage ; and ſome, who, weary of the War, chofe rather to hazard 
Vigory at one pulh, than attend it from good Condudt: They ſhewed 
him Cz/ar provoking him to fight, and always drawn out in Battel. But he 
rurned that Example againſt themſelves ; and told them, C2/ar did that, be- 
ing forced to it by Famine, and that he ought the rather to lie quiet, the more 
Ceſar was ſtreitned for want of Proviſions. 


And yetat laſt, ſecing all the Army, puffed up with the laſt Victory, de- XXII. 
ſired to fight ; agd that many Perſons of Quality reproached him that he _ 
loved to command, and that he ſpun out the War with deſign to maintain 
hirnſelf ſo much the longer above ſo many People his Equals ; that they cal- 
led him King and - Aramemron, becaule 4vamemnon had likewiſe comman- 
ded Kings during the War ; he was conſtrained to forego the Reſolution he 
had taken. And now Fortune, which had not been over-favourable to him 
in many other Ac2idents of this War, forſook him quite. He grew fainter 
and {lower than ordinarily he uſed to be ; and prepared for this Fight much 
againſt his Will, to his Ruin, and the Lofs of thoſe who counſelled him to it. 
Czſar had that Night ſent out two Legions togo fetch in Corn ; for praiſing 
Pompey for temporizing, and believing he would continue to do ſo, he en- 
deavoured nothing more than the bringing Proviſions to his Camp from all 
ſides : But when he had a little notice that his Enemy was diſpoſed to give 
Battel, he was very joyful, conjeCturing him forced toit by the head-ſtrong 
humour of his Soldiers ; and cauſing thoſe two Legions ſent out for Forrage, 
ſpeedily to return, he gave all1is Men Order to be ina readineſs: About : 
Midnight he ſacrificed to Mars and Venus his Mother (for it isfaid, that the 
Yamuly of the Zu{:; had their Original as well as Name from uns, Son to 
e/Ereas) and withal, made a Vow to build a Temple in the City in Honour 

of that Goddeſs. After the Sacrifice, there having —— a ſtream of 
Lightning, which extended it ſelf from Cz/ar's Camp over that of Pompey's: 
Thoſe of this Party promiſed themſelves a bright and glorious Victory ; but 
Ceſar interpreted it to his advantage ; ſaying, he was going with one blow 
to extinguiſh all the Glory and Power of Pompey. As Pompey ſacrificed the 
ſame Night, the ViCtims eſcaping, could not be retaken, a Swarm of Bees 
came and ſet upon the Altars : There was raiſed a little before Day in Pom- 
pey's Army a Panick Terror z which yet himſelf going from Qyarter to 
Quarter, appeaſed, andatter {lept ſoundly ; and when his Friends waked 
him, told them, he dreamed he was dedicating a Templein the City to Ye- 
us the Victorious : His Familiars and his Soldiers, who had heard nothing 
of Ceſar's Vow, rejoyced mightily at it, they believed the Advantage cer- 

tainly theirs, and began to deſpiſethe Enemy, and do things more by im- 

a of Paſſion than Reaſon ; in ſo much, that fome crowned their Tents 

with Laurel, which is the Token of Victory, and made their Slaves pre- 
pare Magnificent Fealls : er ſome there were who diſputed among them- 
ſelves for C/ar*'s High Prieltthood- Pompey, who had great experience in 
what related to War, had an averſion for all theſe things ; but he let not his 
Ange break forth, for it would have been a trouble to him, neither did he 
now think it ſecure to reprove People who loved rather to command than 
obey, and who by their Importunity had forced him to aCtagainſt his Judg- 

—anent. So ſ{tupityed was now this Great Man, who had ever before been 

lo happy ; whether he were troubled that his Counſel was ſlighted, bein 

{o perteCtly good, and that he was conſtrained to hazard the ſafety of fo 

many Men, together with tus own Glory, which never yethad any likeit ; 
2 Or 
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or whether his Genius preſenting to him his approaching Misfortune, appa- 
led him, beingjuſt at the point of lofing in one moment fo great and ſublime 
an Authority. However, at length having ſaid to his Friends, that who- 
ever gained the ViQtory that day, would be the Commencement of infinite 
Calamities tothe Roman _— he began to draw up his Army in Battel : 
from-whence ſome making reflexion on theſe words which ona ſuddain heat 
eſcaped him, have believed that if he had been Vitorious, he would have 
e himſelf Maſter of the Commonwealth. 


XXIV. Now, to give an Account of the number of the Forces on both Parts, 
without having recourſe to that Multitude of Authors, who ſo ill agree in 
this Point, I will follow the graveſt of the Romans ; who report exatly the 
number of the Italians, as the principal Force of the Army, and make little 
mention of the Auxiliaries, whom indeed they had but little conſideration 
of. Czfar had about two and twerity thouſand Men, of whom about a 
thouſand were Horſe z; and Pompey had half as many more, of whom a- 
bout ſeven thouſand were Horſe : So that moſt credible Authors fay, that 
there were about ſeventy thouſand Italians in both Armies ; thoſe who are 
moſt modeſt ſay, ſixty thouſand ; and thoſe who are boldeſt, four hundred 
thouſand ; of whom ſome => Pompey's made more than half, others that 
Czſar's were but one third ; fo difficult it is, exaQtly to know the truth. But 
however it were, both the one and the other Party placed their chief Rely- 
ance on thoſe of that Nation : Not but that Ceſar had good Auxiliary For- 

"H ces ; he had French Cavyalry,/atid a great number of Tranſalpine Gauls, and 
; Grecian Light Armed Foot of the Acarnanians, Etolians and. Dolopes. But 
Pompey had a great multitude of all the Oriental Nations, as well Horſe as 
Foot ; out of Greece, the Lacedemonians with their Kings, the other Pelo- 
ponneſfians and Bceotiens;and even the Athenians came to this War. Though 
both Parties had cauſed it to be proclaimed by the publick Cryer, that all 
Perſons were forbid touching them, being Prieſts to Ceres, the Inventor of 
Laws ; yet would they come to bear Arms, that they might have the Ho- 
nour to fight for the Roman Empire. After the Greeks, came Troops of 
almoſt + ; orien lying upon the Sea-Coaſts of the Zevart Seas ; from 
Thrace, from the Hellsfport, from Bithynia, Phrygia, Jonia, Lydia, Pamphi- 
lia, Piſidia, Paphlagonia, Cilicia, Syria, Phenicia, Fudea, Arabia, Cyprus, 
Rhodes , with Slingers from Cyete, and all the other Ifles. There were like- 
wiſe Kings and Sovereigns with their Forces : Dezofarus, Tetrarch of Gat- 
lozracia ; and Ariarathes, King of Cappadocia ; Taxites lead the Armenians 
from this ſide the Zuphrates ; and Megabates, Lieutenant of King Artabaſus, 
thoſe from beyond that River ; beſides ſeveral little Sovereigns that brought 
what Forces they had. They fay likewiſe, that Cleopatra and her Brother, 
yet a Child, ſent ſixty Gallies ; whoſe Forces were not at the Fight no more 
than thoſe of the reſt of the Fleet, who lay doing nothing at Corcyrs. And 
moſt certain it is that Pompey was not ſo prudent as heought to have been, 
innot making good uſe of his Naval Forces ; in which he was ſo ſtrong, that 
he might always have hindred the bringing from any place Proviſions to his 
Enemy ; but chuſling rather to fight on Land againſt Men hardened to La- 
bour, and accuſtomed to Victory : Burt it is apparent that the ViQtory at 
Dyrrachium made him ſlacken his Care, and that nothing could have been 
more advantageous to Ceſar than that loſs ; for Pompey's Soldiers, grown 
proud with that Succeſs, would no longer obey ; and marched againſt their 
Enemies hand over head. But decreed it was, he ſhould commit this fault, 
to give Birth to that Empire which extends it felf ſo far over the Nations of 
the Earth. | | The 
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The Armies being diſpoſed and ready to fight, thetwo Generals by words y; x; 
endeavoured to encourage their Men : And Pompey ſpoke to his in this gs 
Manner. x 


The Oration of Pompey. 


T7 leneth, Soldiers, you are put in a poſture to fight, rather by coniman- 
ding me, than doing what 1 command : For whereas Twas reſolved to de- 
[troy Czlar. by temporizing, you would needs fight him. Since you, therefore, 
are the Enattors of this Battel, and the Arbiters of it, ſhew what you are to 
thoſe Enemies you ſo far ſurpaſs in number : Deſpiſe them as young and vigorous 
Conquerors ſhould the Yanquiſhed, ſurcharged with Ape waa va with Labour, 
Beſides, your advantage over them lies not only in your Preparations and Forces, 
but in the Teſtimony of your own Conſciences, and in rhe Paſtice of your Cauſe ; 
ſince we fight for Liberty, for our Country, for the Laws, for Gloxy, for ſo m 
Senators, and ſo many Roman Knights, againſt s Man who aims at Daniaten 
his Thefts and Robberies. Let ns goonthen in good hopes whither. your Courage 
teads you, and remember the Day of Dyrrachium, when we put to flight Ye 
ſame Enemy ; and what a great number of Colours you in one day brought away 
your Prize. | | 


Ceſar, inlike manner, encouraged his Meg in words to this purpoſe. 


The Oration of Ceſar. 


Fe moſt difficult part of our Labours is now at anend, Fellow Soldiers, we 

are no more to fight with Hunger and Want, we have now only Men to 

deal with ; aud this day will put an endtoall, provided you do but remember the 
promiſe you made me at Dyrrachium, and inwhat manner you ſwore to one ano- 
ther in my preſence, never to return from the Fight without Vittory. Theſe are 
the Men weare come to ſeek from as far as the Pillars of Hercules ; thoſe who 
durſt ot ſtand us, but fled before us out of Italy 5 theſe, who, after we had fought 
ten Tears together for the Glory of 'our Country, after that we had gained a multi- 
rude of Vidtories, and added to the Roman Fmpire four hundred Nations in 
Spain, Gaul and Brittany ; would have deprived ns of the Honours due to us, of 
the Trinmphs and other Recompences our Services merited. 1na word, theſe 
whom 7 conld never move, neither by the Fuſtice of my Right, nor by the Favours 
T have done them , for you know how many of them Thave ſet free without doing 
them the leaſt injury, in hopes they would do things reaſonable for me. Remem- 
ber then thetr Injuſtice ;, and if ever you did believe 7 had any kindnef or good 
will for you, if you have ever experienced my Liberality or received my Largeſſes, 
let this Day's Actions make good your Acknowledoments. It is no hard matter 
for Old Soldiers to overcome Hot-headed Youneſters, unskilled in the Myſtery ; 
and who like Children, come to the buſineſs in diſorder, and deſpiſing their Gene- 
ral : for I am certainly aſſured he himſelf leads them trembling, and ſore againſt 
his mind to this Battel ;, for (eeins his Fortune grow old, he is himſelf” grown 
florhful and ſtupid, and does not ſo much command as obey the Command ;- _ 
itherto 
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Hitherto Thave yet ſpoke to you only concerning the Italians ; for the Stranzers, 
T would not have you trouble your ſelves, nor account them for any thing ; nor 
would T have you goto charge the Slaves of Syria, Lydia and Phrygia, only born 
for Flight and Servitude : I know it certainly, and you ſhall ſee it, that Pom- 
pey will not give them any place in his Battel. Engage therefore only the 1tali- 
ans ; and if the Stranzers come to run after you like Dags, when you have routed 
the Italians, ſpare them 4s your Allies ; but put all the Strangers to the Sword, to 
ſtrike a terror in others. But firſt of all, to perſwade me that you remember your 
promiſe, and that you deſire to die or overcome, as you go out of the Camp 7 com- 
wand you, that your ſelves pull up the Paliſſade, and fill up the Trench, that we 
may have no hopes left but in Victory : And that the Enemies ſeeing we have no 


more a Camp, may underſtand that of neceſſity we muſt lodge in theirs, 


XXVI. 


After having thus ſpoke to his Soldiers, he left two thouſand of the old- 
eſt for Guard of the Baggage ; and the reſt, as they came outof the Camp, 
pulled up the Palliffade and filled up the Ditch with as little noiſe as might 
be : Which being told to' Pompey by ſome who thought they prepared 
themſelves for Flight ; he knowing their Confidence, began to ſigh, that he 


- muſt Gght againit fierce Beaſts, whom he might have defeated by Famine z 


which 1s the only way to reduce Beaſts. But now there was no going back ; 

for as the Proverbſays, Zhe Knife was at his Throat. Wherefore, leaving 
four thouſand Legionary Soldiers for the Guard of the Camp, he cauſed 
the reſt to march in Battalia between Pharſa/ia and the River Znipers , 

where Ceſar planted himſelf direQly oppoſite to him : So that the Front of 
both Battels was compoſed of the Legions, in three Bodies, at ſome diſtance 
one from the other ; whoſe Flanks were covered with two Wings of Horle, 
among whom were mixed Archers and Slingers The Legions, in whom 
both Parties placed their chief Hope, being ranged in this Order, they 
brought on the Strangers, more for Shew than Service. Pompey had a great 
number of divers Languages, out of which he drew apart the Macedonians, 
Peloponneſians, Baotians and Athenians, as more accuſtomed to keep ther 
Ranks with filence, and placed them near his Legions, and for the others, 
C2/ar had conjeftured he drew them into a Body apart, with Orders to en- 
viron the Enemy as ſoonas the Battel was begun, and to do what they could 
to break in and plunder Cz/ar's Camp, whoſe Works he had ſeen thrown 
down. Scipio, Father in Law to Pompey, was in the middle of the Battel, 
L. Domitius on the Left. Wing, Zertulus on the Right, and Afranius ſtayed 
for Guard of the Camp. In Cz/ar's Army Sls, Anthony and Cn. Domitins 
commanded ; and he, according to his caſtom, choſe his place at the Head 
of the Tenth Legion : Which the Enemies having obſerved, they oppoſed 
againſt him all their beſt Horſe ; that being the {tronger in number, they 
might incluſe him. Cz/ar, on the contrary, knowing their deſign, drew 
off a Bdy of three thouſand Men oi the beſt of his Foot to releive him upon 
occaſion ; and commanded, that as ſoon as they ſaw the Enemy come to in- 
velt him, they {ſhould charge them with their Piles, aiming chiefly at the 
Face, for young and un-xperienced People who put value on their Beauty, 
would be fearful to receive any Wound might render them deformed. And 
now the Generals went through the Ranks to give neceſſary Orders, exhor- 
ting them to ſhew their Courage, and giving them the W ord for that day ; 

which on Ce/.:r's fide was, Venus the /7Foriozs ; and on Pompey's, Hercules 

the Invincible. Thus itanding in Battalia, they for a long time kept lilence 

on both ſides ; each Party keeping his Ground, and expecting when the 

| | other 
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other ſhould begin the Fight. - For they were nioved with Compaſſion to 
ſee the greateſt number of Forces that had ever before been ſeen together of 
- the Italian Nation, and all Choſen Men, about to expoſe themſelyes to rhe 
Hazard and Uncertainty of a Battel, for the Intereſt and Paſſion of two Ro- 
mans, envious of each other : And as the Danger approached, the Ambiti- 
on wherewith they had hitherto been blinded, began toremur, and give place 
to Fear. Reaſon having chaſed away the furious Appetite of Glory, begart 
to repreſent to them the greatneſs and the Cauſe of the Diſgrace whereirt 
they —_— fall. Thattwo Mendiſputed for the Preheminence with con- 
tempt of rheir Lives, and yet neither could promiſe to himſelf the living in 
the meaneſt Degree, unleſs he got the Victory : And that for their Ditfe- 
rence ſuch numbers of brave Men were about to hazard their utter Deſtru- 
Qtion. It came likewiſe into their Minds, that having ſolately been Friends 
and Allies, and endeavoured to render each other mutual Service for the 
Support of their Grandeur, they ſhould now draw Swords one againſt ano- 
ther, and oblige to be Followers in their criminal Paſſion ſo many Generals 
and Officers, among whom nothing but Concord ought to have been main-: 
tained, beirig of the ſame City, and ſome of them Brethren ; for fo they, 
were, having engaged themſelves unawares, as in two different Parties of 
ſo many thouſarid Men of the ſame Nation, many extraordinary things muſt 
neceſſarily happeti. Thus the two Generals making thele refleQions, were 
touched with remorſe , and becauſe this Day was to make one of them the 
firſt or the laſt of all Men, they could not eaſily reſolve to begin a Fight, the 
Succeſs whereof was fo doubtful. Some report, that both of them ſhed 
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The Day was now well advanced, whilſt both Parties thus ſtood viewing 
one another, and the Legions ſtood firm, withour —_— from their places; 
till Pompey perceiving that the Strangers, wearied with the delay, kept their 
Ranks but by ; fearing leſt by their Example the others might take theliber- 
ty to do theſame betore the Battel began, commanded firſt to ſound the 
Charge ; which Ceſar on the other ſide immediately ſeconded. And now 
the Soldiers, heartned by the ſound of the Trumpets, and the preſence of 
their Officers ; who going through the Ranks, encouraged them to do well, 
began to march one againſt the other with an incredible Vehemence ; yet 
with deep ſilence, like People who had often been upon the ſame Occaſions. 
When they came within a Dart's Flight the Light-Armed Foot gave the firſt 
Diſcharge, and then the Horſe fel} on ; where after having given great E- 
vidences of their Valour on both ſides, Pompey's had the Advantage, as be- 
ing more numerous ; and went about to inveſt the Tenth Legion. Where- 
upon C2ſar gave a Sign to his Reſerve appointed for that purpoſe to advance, 
which at an inſtant they did, throwing their Piles at the Faces of the Horſe- 
men ; who, not able to bear the Brunr of thefe deſperate Men, nor endure 
that they ſhould pierce their Cheeks and thruſt out their Eyes, fled away in 
diſorder : Which gave Opportunity to Ceſar's Horſe, who before were fear- 
ful to be environed, to charge Pompey's Legions in Flank, where they lay 
naked, being deſerted by the Horſe-men. Pompey adviſed of it, gave Or- 
der to his Foot not to advance farther, nor to aſſzil the Enemy, nor tothrow 
any Pile ; bur preſenting their Points to thofe came ar them, to fight ſtand- 
ing their Ground. Some have praiſed this way of fighting invented by 
Pompey, as advantageous tothoſe that are like to be incloſed : But Ceſar dil- 
approves it in his Commentaries ; becauſe, ir caſting the Pile the blow 1s 


more violent, and the motion gives life to the Courage of the Soldier, whiclt 
| grows 
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grows cold and fainit by ſtanding ſtill ; beſides, that it-is more eafie to over- 
turn thoſe are only planted like Stakes, which now happened ; for after Cz- 
far's Horſe had charged upon the Flank, Pompey's Right Wing, which lay 
naked, and ſtood ſtill whilſt they poured upon them at diſtance whole 
Showers of Darts: The tenth Legion came up cloſe to them in Front ; and 
finding them in Diſorder, made them give Ground ; which was the begin- 
ning of the Victory. Inother places they fought with divers Succeſs, and 
every where made a great Slaughter ; yet in a Fight of ſo yo 
there was not heard the leaſt Cry, either of the Wounded, or of thoſe that 
fell, fave only the laſt dying Gaſps and Groans of them who gave up the: 
Ghoſt in the ſame place where they had fought. The Strangers, SpeQa- 
tors of ſo many noble Aftions, were aſtoniſhed to ſee Soldiers fo reſolutely 
keep their Ranks ; in ſo much, that ſurprized with their he;ght of Bravery 
as at a Miracle, they durſt not ſo much as attempt Cz/ar's Camp, defended 
only by a few Old People ; but ſtood like-Stocks, or Men that had loſt their” 
Senſes. But when they ſaw Pompey's Right Wing, preſſed hard by Cz/ar, 
begin to recoil, yet ſtill fighting in the ſame manner, ey ſet a running all 
towards the Camp, crying out, they had loſt the Day ; and after having pul- 
led down and phundered the Terits of theirown Party, fledevery Man which 
way they beſt could. The noiſe of this Rout made the other Legions give 
Ground, firſt in good Order, ar. ' defending themſelves the beſt they might ; 
Þut at laſt, charged home by the Enemy, who now found himſelf the ſtron- 
ger, they likewiſe betook themſelves to Flight. - And now C2/ar, to pre- 
vent their Rallying, and to make anend at once, not oaly of this Battel, but 
of the whole War, did an Action of great Prudence in cauling it to be pro- 
claimed throughout his whole Camp, that they ſhould ſpare the Citizen, 
and put the Stranger to the Sword ; for at the ſame time: the Vanquiſhers 
purſning the Vanquiſhed, bid them ſtay there in fatety: And the Proclamati- 
on of thoſe Orders having paſſed from hand to hand through both Armies, 
that Saying, Stay there in Safety, ſeryed as a word to Pompey's Men, to make 
themſelves be known ; and that the eaſier, becaule being all Italians, they 
wore the ſame Habit; and {poke the ſame Language. Thus Ce/ar's Soldi- 
ers, paſſing by their Country-men, fell upon the Strangers ; of whom they 
made a mighty Slaughter, they not being in any poſture of defence. Pom- 
pey beholding his Men fly, loſt his Courage, retreating by little and little in- 
to his Camp ; and being entred his Tent, fat ſtill a great while without ſay- 
inga word, like to jax 7Telamorn ; to whom, as it islaid, fomethung like this 
happened at the time of the Trojan War. But few of his Men returned in- 
to the Camp, becauſe it having been told them at the time of the Defeat, 
that they ſhould ſtay there in ſafety ; and their Enemies having done them 
no violence, they were diſperſed by Companies on one fide and on the 0- 
ther. Towards the Evening Czar going through all his Army, began to 
entreat the Soldiers not to think of any repoſe, till they had taken Pompey's 
Camp; telling them, that if they ſuffered the Enemy to rally, they were 
only victorious for a day ; whereas by making themſelves Maſters of the 
Camp, they made their Victory perfect, and gave the laſt Stroke to the 
Work : Wherefore, ſtretching out his hands like thoſe that ſupplicate, he 
began himſelf to advance that way before them all. Though they were ex- 
tremely tired, yet Cz/ar's Diſcourſe and Authority gave them new ſtrengh, 
beſides their preſent good Fortune, and the hopes they had to force the 
Trenches, which they thought a thing very important ; and there 1s no ſti- 
rer Remedy againſt Wearinefs than Hope : So they ſtormed the Pallifſade 
with ſcorn of thoſe that defended it. When Pompey wes told of it,he at Keogh 
| roXe 
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broke his profound Silence with theſe words ; 4rd how ! Into our very Camp. 

And preſently changing Habit; mounted on Horſe-back z andaccompamed 

by four of his Friends, rid all Night full Speed, andat Break of Day came 

to Lariſſa. Ceſar, as he had faretold when he was drawing out his Army, 

lodged in Pompey's Camp, fupp2d with Meat they had made ready for him, 

and the whole Army. was featted at the Enemy's Charge. | Asfor the Dead 

on-both ſides, as well Romans as Allies, (fqr the number, pf the Strangers 
was\{o:preat it was hard to countthem ; beſides, none took the pains) Ce/ar 

loſt thirty Centurions, and two hundred Legionary Soldiers ; or according 

to thei Account of others, twelve hundred :\, And on Pompey's ſide thergdy- 

ed;teri Senators, among whom was Z. Dowitins, who. had been ſent into: | 
Gard,. Succeſſor to:C4/ar ;; and,about forty Roman Knights of the beſt Fami-. . _... 
lies of the City ; for the Soldieryz thoſe who ſet down the greateſt number > let 
lay fivean enty thouſand : But Aſinius Polio, one, of Ceſar's Captains 

who. commanded in this Battel,, writes in. his Commentaries, that there 

were not above fix thouſand flains!+ 'Such was the ſucceſs of the famous Bat- 

tel of Phar/alia. Among thoſe-who did beſt, they give the firſt phace ty 

Ceſar ; the ſecond place to the 'fame Ceſar, with the Tenth Legion, by the 

Conſent of all the World ; andthe third Honour is due to. the Centurion 

Craſtinus, whom. Ceſar, ' as he'went out of the Camp, having asked, what 

hopes he had of the Battel ? replyed with a loud voice ; He will overcome, 

Caiar ; and thoxs ſhalt this day praiſe me, either alive or dead. And indeed, 

all the Army bare witneſs, that they had ſeen him run like a Fury through 

the Battalions, and do Aftions almoſt incredible. His Body being found a- 

mong the Dead, C/ar adorned it with Military Rewards ; and inthat-man- 

ner cauſed it to be be buried apart, witha Magnificent Tomb, near the com- 

mon Sepulture of others. *. | | 


Pompey departing immediately from Zariſſa, came to the Sea ; and going 
firſt 14 litel Boat, met by = G—_ with a Ship, and got to Mitgtenes XXVIIL 
where taking with him Cornelia, and lading his Equipage upon four Gal- | 
leys come to him from Rhodes and Zyre, he would go neither to Corcira, nor 

to Ffrica, where he had another Army and a Powerful Fleet ; but choſe 

rather the way ofthe Eaſt towards the King of the Parthians,by whoſe Aſſi- 

ſtance he hoped to recover all he had loft. He told his Deſign to no one, till 

being ready to land in C:/ici4,-he diſcovered it to his Friends ; but they ad- 
viſtdhim not-to truſt the Parthian, againſt whom Craſſus had lo lately to ve- 

Ty ill purpoſe made War, and was ſtill puffed up with Viftory he had gain- 

ed againſt the Romans : Beſides, it was not ſafe to carry among Barbarians 

a beautiful Woman like Cornelia ; who was moreover, Craſſus Widdow : 

They therefore propoſed to him either Foy or King Zuba ; the later they 

_ thought not of fafficieat Reputation, but all counſelled his Retreat into #- 

2ypr. They alledged that it was not far off, that it was a Powerful King- 

dom, an Excellent Country, where he would want neither Shipping, nor 
Proviſions, nor Money ; aid whoſe Kings, though yet but Minors, were 

obliged to ſerve him, becauſe of the good Offices he had done their Father. 

So by thoſe Reaſons he was perſwaded to bend his Courle towards Zzypr. 

There was at preſent a Diviton in the Royal Family; Cleopatra, who before 

reigned joyntly with her Brother Ptolemy, being driven eut, now raiſed 

Forces about Syria, and Ptolemy her Brother was encamped near Mount 

Cafjia, onthe Frontiers of £gypt, to hinder her Re-entry into the Kingdom. 

It happened that the Wind drove Pompey into that place ; who ſeeing fo 


greatan Army onthe Shore, ſtopped ; and becauſe he judged, as it proved 
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true, that the Kinz was there, he ſent one to give him advice of the Gantt 

of his compar ing, and to remember him of his Friendſhip wirh his Father! He 

A was yet but thirteen Years of Age ; and had for Overſeers /chidas imwhat 

coricerned Afﬀairs of War, -and- Photinus the Eunuch for the Treaſdry : 

Thoſe began toconſult betwixt them what they ſhould do in this Corjun- 

Qure $ and having called to cotnfet with them 7heodarus the Rhetoviciuri, 

School-Mafter to the Infant King. - He propoſed to them an exectable Ad- 

vice; which was, tocut off Pompey, to gain the favour of Ceſar : Which be- 

 ingreſfolved on, under pretence that in that place the Sea was full of Shoals, 

5 fo that greater Veſſels could not approach, they ſent him a wretched: Boat, 

in which there were fome Officers: of the Royal Houſe, and with them a 

» Septimius in certain Roman Soldier called * Stxzproni#s, who now bore Arms in Zeypr, 

alother Authors Lye had formerly ſerved under Pompey. He preſented him his hand on the 

Partof Prolemy; inviting him to enter, and go with him to his Friend, who 

waited for him. Mean while the Army was drawn up in Battel on the Sea 

Shore ; in the midſt of which appeared the King, clad in his Royal Robes, 

as if todo Honour to his Gueſt: - Though Pompey had already ſome cauſe to 

diſtruſt, conſidering this Army in Battel, the pittifulneſs of the Boar, that 

the King came not 1h Perſon to tet him, nor ſent any Perſon of Quality ; 
yet he went intothe Skiff, repeating to himſelf rheſe Lines of Sophocles. 


To Tyrants Coutts, the Yaliant and the Brave ; 
Thong h fret they enter, ſoon become their Slave. 


When he faw that after he was got ſothe diftance from his Ships no Per- 
ſon ſpoke to him, his ſuſpition increaſed. Wherefore, either knowing 
Sempronins for a-Roman, or a Soldier that had ſerved under him, of conje+ 
turing it becauſe he only ſtood up, according to the Diſcipline of the Ro- 
mans, which permits not Soldiers to fit before their General ; he ſaid, tur- 
ning towards him, Serely 7 have known you, Fellow Soldier : Which Sempro- 
zins having acknowledged, as ſoonas he turned away, he gave him the firſt 
blow, which was followed by many others that took away his Life. His 
Wife and Friends ſeeing afar off this Murther, began to cry out ; and lifting 
up their hands to Hezven, imptoring the Gods Revengers of violated Hoſpi- 
tality, with all ſpeed took their Flight. Photinns's People cut off Pompey's 
Head, which he on to preſent to Ce/ar when he ſhould arrive in Zeypr, out 
of hopes of a great Reward ; but he revenged this Murther as became him. 
Some one having found the Trunk of his Body, buried it upon the Sea- 
Shore, raiſing over italitrle Tomb ; upon which ſome other wrote this In- 


{cription ; 


Scarce ſhould 4 Temple to hold that ſuffice, 
Hhich huddled in a little Sand, here lies. 


This Sepulchre being in proceſs of time quite covered over with Sand, 
the Emperour Adrian viſiting that Country, cauſed it in theſe our times to 
be ſought for ; and after having found it with the Copper Images which the 
Inhabitants of theſe Coaſts had dedicated to Pompey, which were fallen with 

| age in theruines of a Temple, he cauſed the Rubbilii to be removed, made 
the Sepulchre viſible, and ſet up the Images. Thus ended this great Man 
his days, after having fortunately put an end to many Wars of great Int- 
portance, and augmented the Roman Empire, by which he got the Title of 
Great. Never before had he been vanquiſhed, and from his very youth 
began 
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began to be happy in all his undertakings ; for from the three and twentieth 
to the eight and fiftierh year of his age, he had in ctte& the power of a 

King, though-he took upon him only the quality of a private Citizen, be- 
caule of the dilpute tor preheminence between himand C2/ar. _ 


Lacins Scipio his Father-in-law, and all the reſt of the perſons of Quality 
that eſcaped-from the Battel of Phar/alia, retired to Corcyra, where they 
had of purpuſe lett Cato with other Forces and three hundred Galleys. 
There having divided the Fleet among Pompey's chief Friends, C://ivs failed 
towards Poztx5 to engage Pharnaces to take up Arms againſt Ceſar ; Scipio 
and Cito went into Africa, relying upon thoſe Forces Yarns had, and the 
aſhſtance they hoped tor from Zba King of the Moors. And Pompey's El- 
deſt Son, wich /abienns Scapula and another part of the Army, went by 
great Journeys to-Spa/z, with delignto draw that Province to their Party, 
to raiſe other Forces of Spaniards, Celtiberians, and even of Slaves, and to 
make the greatelt Preparations they poſſibly could ; fo great were yet the 
Wrecks of Pozpey's Power, which by a prodigious blindneſs he deſerted 
and fled. The Soldiers in rica offered Cato the chief Command ; but he 
refuſed it, becauſe there were there preſent Lieutenants of Conſular Quali- 
ty, and he had never arrived to higher Dignity in the City than the Charge 
of Pretor, Wherefore L. Scipio being choſen; General of that Army, [# 
laboured likewiſe intheſe Quartersto encreaſe and exerciſe his Forces ; ſg 
that there were raiſed at the ſame time two powerful Armies againſt Cz/ar ; 
one in {ica, and the other in Spain. He for his part ſtayed at Pharſalia 
but two days after the Vidtory, that he might ſacrifice to the Gods in the 
Field of the Battel, and ſuffer the Soldiers take ſome repoſe, tired withthe 
Toll of that Great Day. Helikewile granted Liberty tothe Theſlalians, who 
had ſerved him faithfully upon this Occaſion : And the” Athenians comin: 
to demand his Pardon, he forgave them with theſe words ; How often 74 
the Glory of your Predeceſſors with-hold you from falling down thoſe Prectpites 
hither your on faults. {cad you ? The third day, he marched.tawards, the 
Eaſt, whither he underſtood Pompey was fled : As he paſſed the HellePonr 
upon little Boats for want of Ships, in the middle of the Strait Caſſius 


S777 
in 
his way to Pharnaces ) ſuddainly comes up with a great number of AN 


and though he might with ſo many Bottoms have eaſily defeated his Enemy, 
who. was infinitely the weaker ; /yet ſuch was the rodig10s, 00d Forrind 
of Ce/ar,: that the other was ſo extremely Palegr:. ders he was Tome 
of purpoſe to meethim, that of his own accord he yielded;himſelf into his 
Hands, demanded Pardon, and delivered up to him the Fleet ;, {o powerful 
wasthe Opinion only of Czſar's continual Happineſs, for I can find out nov- 
ther Cauſe ; and am of Opinion,; that in all the Dangers he ever encoun; 
tred, his good Fortune never ſerved him to better purpoſe than now, WHY 
Caſſius, a Warlike Man, having ſeventy Gallies, meeting him by chance'ſo 
ill prepared, durſt not attempt to. fight him.; and yet, after he had, fetled 
himſelf jn the Supreme Power inthe City, he whoout of a Cowardly faint- 
heartedne yielded to-him in his, Paſſage, killed him in, the. height Fn 
Proſperities; which proves the more, that Caſſiys;;terrifyed in that manner, 
viekled only to the Fortune that adyanced Ceſar, , Thus eſcax ng beyond his 
Hopes, as ſoon as he was landed, the /on1ans, Ty "x a or er Nations 
inhabiting that great Pexinſula,, which is called {fa Mzpor, ſent Deputies 
rohim,. to crave his Pardon ;. which he granted: And uyderſtanding that 
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Pompey was gone towards £2ypt,, he lailed rowards Rhodes ; whence, With- 


out ſtaying for his Army, whom he had ordered tg rendezyouz in dls Ie, 
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he embarked on Caf/ias his Gallies, and thoſe of Rhodes, with thoſe Forces 
he had, and towards the Evening weat to Sea : He told no body whither he 
deſigned, but only gave Order ro the Pylates to follow the Admiral's Light 
by Night, and the Flag by Day. And when he was in the Main Sea, he 
commanded the Maſter ot his Galley to ſtear towards Mexardriz ; where 
he arrived the third Day after. The King's Tutors, who were ſtill abour 
Mount Caſſia, came forthwith to receive him : And having at his Arrival 
but few People about him, he remained for ſome time without doing any 
ing. In the mean time he civilly received allſuchas viſited him, walked 
often about the City under pretence of being pleaſed to view it, went often 
to Philoſophy Schools ; where ſtanding, he would hear the Profeſſors: and 
by this manner of living, he gained the Favour and Eſteem of all the People 
of Aexandria : But when his Army wasarrived he put to death fehillas and 
Photinuas, for their Villany committed on the Perſon of Pompey ; and 7heo- 
dotns then eſcaping him,Caſſivs after finding him in ſa, cauſed tobe hanged. 
The Alexandrians hereupon taking Arms, and the King's Army coming to 
oppoſe Ceſar, they fought in ſeveral Engagements with divers Succeſs, as 
well about the Palace as the adjoyning Shores ; ſo that once Cz/ar, preſſed - 
hard upon by the Enemy, threw himſelf into the Sea, wo em by 
{wimming ; and his Coat-Armour falling into the Egyptians hands, they 
hung it up in the place appointed for Trophies. But in the end, in the laſt 
Battel, fought near the Vile, where the King was in Perſon, Ceſar remain- 
ed Conqueror. ' He ſpent nine Months in all theſe Afﬀairs, till ſuch time as 
he ſetled Cleopatra in the Kingdom of #4 t inſtead of her Brother, and 
made a Progrefs with her upon the Ve, followed by four hundred Veſlels, 
to ſee the Country, or perhaps being in love with that Woman ; but we 
Will fpeak of thofe things in writing the Aﬀairs of Zeypr. When they 
would have preſented rotim Pompey's Head, he would not ſee it ; and com- 
manded it ſhould be interred in the Suburbs, where he conſecrated a Chap- 
pel to the Goddeſs Nemeſis, which in our time, when the Emperor 77ajan 
made-cruel War upon them, the Jews pulled down ; the demolifſhing it be-' 
mg of importance to them. Ceſar having done theſe things in E-ypr, cau- 
ed -his Army to march with little noiſe through ria, againſt Pharnaces, 
who had already been ſucceſsful in ger. Done ; he had ſeized upon ſome 
places depending on the Romans ; he had defeated Domitins, Ce/ar's Lieu- 
tenant, in a Set Battel ; and puffed up with this Succeſs, had ſacked the Ci- 
ty.of Amiſe itt theKingdomof Portus, and publickly fold one part of the 
Inhabitants, agd tnade Eumuchs of all who had not obtained the Age of Pu- 
berty : But-frightned at Ce/ar's coming, and repenting of .what he had 
done.z when he-was come within two hundred Furlongs of him, he ſent to 
him Ambaſſadors to treat of Peace ; with Orders to preſent him with a 
Crown of Gold, .and very impertinently to offer him the Daughter of their 
King in Marriage. When he had heard the Occaſion of their coming, he 
mae his Army march ; ind amuſing the Ambaſſadors with words, advan- 
ces up to Pharnaces Camp ; where beginning to cry out, Shall not Parricide 
now be immediately panithes he leaped on Horſe-back, and with the firſt 
Shout put the: Enemy to Flight, and madea great Slaughter without any of 
his Army's drawing their Swords, fave only a thouſand Horſe that firſt fol- 
lowed hum whenhe began the Charge. Some Hiſtorians report that he 
ſhould now ſay ; O ! how happy was Pompey, to have gained ſuch Reputation, 
withthe Titleof GREAT, for having to deal with ſuch People in the Mis 
thridatick Yar. ' And concerning this Victory he wrote tothe Ciry ; /came, 
T ſaw, Toveredime.” As for Pharnaces, he was contentto retire into the King» 
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dom of Boſphorus, which Pompey left him ; and C2ſar had not now leiſure 
to purſue him, or loſe time in theſe lefſer Aﬀairs,. being called elſewhere b 
ſo many more important Wars ; wherefee he direCted his Courle towards 
1taly, taking up all along as he marched through -4#- the T r1bute-Money, 
which much troubled the Commiſſioners, who had raiſed itupon the 
with a thouſand Cruelties, as we have faid in writing the Afﬀairsof fa. 


Underſtanding by Letters that he received from Rowe, that the City was 
extremely tormented with new Seditions ; and that Anthony, General of his 
Horſe, had with the Army ſeized upon the Great Place ; he left the Afﬀairs 
of Aſa, to make all ſpeed thither. His Preſence forthwith appeaſed the 
Tumult of the City, but There was another raiſed againſt himſelf: The 
Soldiers required to be payed what was promiſed them at Pharſalia, for ha- 
ving expoſ=d their Lives; and thatthey might be diſmiſſed, having ſerved 
the rime appointed by the Laws. He cauſed them in Excuſe to be told, that 
the Victory of Pharſalia was not yet perfe&t, becauſe War ſtill continued in 
Africa: butas ſoon as that was ended, he would perform his Promiſe, and 
give them over and above a thouſand Drams a Head. They with arro- 
gance replyed, that they ſtood not in need of Promiſes, but of ready Mo- 
ney ; ſo thar Cr:/þus Saluſtus, who was ſent to them, was fain to ſave his 
Life by Flight. Upon report hereof made to Ceſar, he drew Anthony's Le- 
gion, which had been lett for the Guard of the City, about his Houſe, and 
ro the Guard of the Gates, leſt the Mutineers ſhould in their fury begin to 
plunder Private Houſes. And himſelf, _—_— to the Advice of all his 
Friends, who counſelled him not to expoſe himſelf to the fury of an Incenled 
Multitude ; with a {ſignal Audacity of Mind, as they werein the Field of 
Mars, came ſ{uddainly upon them : And mounting on a place where he 
might be ſeen by all the Mutming Companies, they ran to him, 'not yet ap- 
peaſed, but without Arms , and faluting him, called him Emperor, accor- 
ding to Cuſtym. He commanding them to tell him what it was they deſi- 
red, they durſt not ſpeak of Money, becauſe he ſurprized them with his 
Preſence ; bur out of the hopes they were in, that he yetſtanding in need of 
the Army to make an end of the Remainder of the War, would (if they 
deſired to be diſmiſſed) himſelf ſpeak of the Gift he had promiſed them, con- 
tented themſelves to i out all with one. Voice, that they intreated him to 
diſcharge them : To which, without any delay, he made anſwer, 7hat he 

granted their Requeſt ; and ſeeing them ſo much the more aſtoniſhed at this 
Anſwer, as they leaſt of any thing expeQted it, and that they ftood in a pro- 
found filence, he added ; /will, notwithſtanding, give you all that 7 have pro- 
miſed you as ſoon as I have trinmphed with others. This word filled their ve- 
ry Soul with Shame and Jealouſie ; conſidering whatan Infamy it would be 
for them, iſ after having deſerted their General under pretence of being 
weary of the War, new Soldiers ſhould follow his Triumphant Chariot : 
Beſides, they ſhould deprive themſelves of the Booty they _— get in the 
African War, andrender themſelves odious both to Ce/ar and the contrary 
Party. And making theſe refleCtions, they a long time kept ſilence, hoping 
Ceſar world at laſt grant them ſomething more, and change his Mind, be- 
cauſe of the preſſing neceſſity. But he continuing filent as well as they ; 
and when his Friends beſought him to-fay ſomething more to them, and not 
leave in ſuſpence People that had ſerved him ſo w as he began to ſpeak to 
them, calling them Ger?t/emen, and not Fellow Soldiers, whichis a fign he 
looked upon them as diſcharged, they could not endure to be treated in 
that manner, but interrupted him ; and by their Cries teſtifying their Re- 
pentance, 
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pentance, beſought him to permit them to {tay ſtill in his Service ; and be- 
cauſche refuſed them, and deſcended from the Tribunal, they redoubled 
their Cries, intreating him to ay and puniſh their fault. Hereupon he 
ſtopped a good while, as if he had been in pain what to reſolve on ; and at 
length remounting the Tribunal, told them he would not puniſh a Man ; 
but however, he was ſorely troubled rhat rhe tenth Legion, whom he had 
always preferred before the others, had begun this Mutiny : And to them 
he added, 7 give you your Diſcharge, and will pay you what [ promiſed you as 
ſoon as I return from Africa : And at the end of the War Twill pive'you Lands, 
not as Sylla did ; taking them from others, or mixing theUſurpers among thoſe 
are ſpoiled of them, to nouriſh perpetual Fumity between them ; but Twill divide 
amongſt you the Publick Lands, my own particular Inheritances ; and if thoſe be 
not enough, TI will buy more with my Money. W hereupon, all the reſt with 
Shouts and Acclamations applauded him, but the tenth Legion was quite 
caſt down, believing they ſhould never regain Ceſar's favour ; whereforc. 
they beſought him to decimate them, according to the Cuſtom of their An- 
ceſtors. Till he, unwilling to aMict them any farther, becauſe he percei- 
ved their Repentance ſerious, pardoned them as well as the reſt ; and ſhort- 


ly after departed to go for f1ca. 


From Rhegium, paſſing over to Meſſina, he came to Lylibeum , and un- 
ſtanding that Cato with the Fleet and part of the Land Forces had the Guard 
of Utica, where lay all the ſtores of the contrary Party, and v here fate a 
form of Senate, compoſed of three hundred perſons, who had for ſome time 
given orders in what concerned the War, and that Z. $:ipio their General 
and the moſt conſiderable of the Party were at Adrumeturm with the reſt of 
the Army, he went to land. There he had advice that Scipio was gone to 
meet with King Z«ba, wherefore he took the opportunity of his abſence, 
and drew up his Army before the Enemies Camp. Zabierus and Perreius 
Scipio's Lieutenants, accepted the defiance and vigorouſly beat back Cz/ar's 
Men, driving them before them with contempt , till Zabiezus's Horſe 
wounded in the Belly, having reverſed and thrown him down, his Eſquires 
carried him out of the Fight, and Perreius contenting himſelf with having 
tried the courage of his Soldiers, believing he could overcome whenever 
he pleaſed, cauſed the Retreat to be ſounded, ſaying to thoſe about him, 
He muſt not deprive Scipio our General of the honour of beating them himelf. 
Thus fortune ls, it ſelf once, more m4" wages for Ceſar , for his Enemies 
cooling in the midſt of the Victory, let the whole fruit of it eſcape out 
of their Hands. *Tis faid Cefar only ſtood his ground, all the reſt fled, and 

that with his own hand he was bringing back the Standard of a Legion to 
the Front of the Battalia, when Petrezus drew off into his Camp, in which 

Ceſar willingly imitated him. This was the ſucceſs of the firſt Engage- 

ment Ceſar met with in rica. Some time after a rumour was ſpread, 

that Scipio was coming with eight Legions, twenty thouſand Horſe, of which 
the moſt part were Lybians, a great number of Targetiers, and thirty E- 

lephants, and together with him King Z#6a at the Head of thirty thouland 

Footmen, twenty thouſand Numidian Horſe, ſtore of Darters, and beſides 
all, ſixty Elephants. The Soldiers were ſtill difheartened with their late 

.diſgrace, and the Enemy now ſeemed to them very formidable, bath by rea- 
{on of the number wi valour of the Numidian Horſe, beſides they had 

not been uſed to fight againſt Elephants, But when afterwards they under- 
ſtood that Bocchns another King of the Moors had ſeiſed upon Cizt.1, the Re- 
lidence of King Fuba, {> that recalled by domeſtick Dangerhe had pace pl 
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thirtyElephants, they took fixch heart, that the fifth Legion defiredthey! 

phe placed before the Elephants, and Having obtained it, begait the 
* Vidtory by the defeat of thoſs Beaſts, wherefore to this day they carry ati 
Blepharit painted in'th&& Colouts-; the Fight was: for a lons time ſtifly 
maintined of both ſides; till iy the end Ceſar remained victorious. Selbio's 
Camp was taken and pillaged, Night prevented the further purſuit of tliofe 
that fled; of whom every one ſhifted ior hunſclt as he beſt could, and Sc4- 
po quitting all went away with 274-5 by Sea 1n twelve open Boats, Thus 
this Army compoſed of fourſcore thouſand fighting Men, the muſt patr old 
Soldiets, cficouraged by the fuecels of the firſt Fight were utterly deteated 
im this one Baftel; which augmented much the Glory of Ceſar by the'ton- 
feſhon of his Enemies themſelves, who attributed this Deteat more to his 
food Fortune than their owh remiſneſs ; but they flattered themſelves; for 
this misforttine arrived only by the fault of therr Commanders, who had 
fot the prudence to ſpin out this war in length, whereby they might havs 
reduced Cz/ar ( engaged inaftrenge Country ) to want of Proviſions ; and 
beſides in not purſuing tothe upſhot their firſt Victory, 


Three days after the defeat, news thereof coming to rica, and Cz/ar fol- 
lowing it at the heels, all men diſpoſed themſelves to flight, Ca#o hindred no 
Man, nay, he gave Ships to all ſuch perſons of quality as asked him, but for 
himſelf he ſtood firm ; and when thoſe of Urica pronuſed to entreat Ceſar for 
him before they did for themſelves, he told them ſmiling he ſtood not in 
need of any Interceſfors, and Ceſar knew it well, Afterwards 
having put together what- Money and Papers he had , he 
ſealed them up , and diſpoſed them in the hands of the Magi 
ſtrates of Utica , towards the Evening he bathed and ſupped , ſitting 
as he art other times uſed, ſince Pompey's death; he altered not a jot of his 
manner of living, but was ſerved after his accuſtomed manner, and dil- 
courſed familiatly with his Servants. Hetalked of thoſe that were gone, if 
they had a good Wind, how far they mightbe off, and if they believed 
that when Cz/ar came to morrow they would be got out of fight. When 
he was going to Bed he let nothing extraordinary eſcape him, only he em- 
braced his Soh with ſomewhar more tenderneſs, but not finding his Sword 
near his Bed'according to cuſtom, he cryed out he was betrayed by his own 
Domeſticks, who had not left him wherewith to defend himſelf, if his E- 
nemies aflailed him by night ; and when they beſought him not tomake 
any attempt upon his lite, but to repoſe without his Sword, he told them to 
oblige them to believe him : /f Thad a mind to die, could not T knock my Head 
againſt this Wall, or ſtrangle my ſelf with the Cloaths that I wear, or throw 
my ſelf headlong down, or ſtifle my ſelf with floppins my Breath? With 
theſe words and ſome others he perſwaded them to lay his Sword ia its 
place, that done, he deſired there might be brought him that Book P/ars| 
writ concerning the Soul, which he read quite over, and when he thought 
thoſe who kept Guard at his door ſlept, he thruſt his Sword into his Belly. 
His Entrails coming out at the wound, ſome groan heard by thoſe at the 
door, obliged them to run in with Chyrurgions, who putkis Entrails a- 
gain ſtill warm as they were into his Body, ſowed up the wound, and after 

aving laid toit a Plaiſter, and rolled-it up, his Senſes being come to him, 
he feigned to repent himſelf of the faulthe had commitred, thanked them 
that they had helped him, and told them that now he ſtood in need of 
{otne repoſe, but after they were gone, carrying with them.his Sword, = 
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hed ſhut the Door that nothing might diftyrbhis reſt, whilſt they thought: 
he flept he gotoff by little and little the ReNer 'and Sewing of the Wound, 
and pulling out his Entrails, tore them with his Fingers and Nails, and fo, 
died in the fiftieth year of his age. He was eſteemed the graveſt 2nd moſh 
firnt in his reſolution of all men living, who judged-not of what was juſt 
and honeſt by what the people prattited, but by ſtrong and generous rea- 
ſons: He eſpouſed 4Zariia the Daughter of Philip,, who had never before: 
been married, he loved her dearly, and had Children by her, and yet in 
favour of the Friendſhip he bore to Hortenſizs, who had no Children, and 
paſſionately deſired to have one, he reſigned her overto him till ſuch time 
as his Friend had a Son, and then took her home again, as if he had only 
lent her : ſuch was Ca79, Thoſe of Utica celebrated for him Magnificent 
Funerals ; and Ceſar hearing the news of his death, ſaid, Cato exvyed the 

Glory Tmight have got by doing a noble Action. And yet when Cicero wrote 
a Book in praiſe of his death, 'and called it Cato, Ceſar wrote another, and 
called his Book nticatro.. When Zuba and Perreizs had heard what had 
happened, and ſaw that-they had neither h of flight or ſafety, they 

flew each other with their Swords ina Chamber where they had eat toge- 
ther. -Cefar made the Kingdom of AZamritania tributary, and gave the 

Government to Cri/pus Salutus. He pardoned thoſe of Utica together with - 
Cato's Son, and finding inthat City a Daughter of Pompey's with two Chil- 
dren, he- ſent her to her Brother without doing her the leaſt unkindneſs. 
But he put to death all he could find of thoſe three hundred which they 
called a Senate. - As for Zacius Scipio General of the defeated Army the 
Waves caſt him into the Enemies Fleet, from whence ſeeing no way to e- 
ſcape, herun his Sword through his Body, and threw himſelf into the Sea. 
Thus Cz/ar ended the Wer in 4frica. 


Being returned to the City he entred Triumphant over four ſeveral Na- 
tions. The firſt Triumph was over the Gauls, many of whoſe people he 
had ſubdued and brought under the Roman Empire, and reduced to obe- 
dience thoſe that were revolted. The ſecond over Pharnaces. The third 
over the Africans that had taken up Arms for Scipio, wherein was led Ca- 
ptive the Son of King Z«ba, yet a Child who afterwards became an Hiſto- 
Tian. Andthe rurt of the Egyptians defeated ina Fight by Water on the 
Nite, but this Triumph was placed between the Gaul and the Pontick. 
Though he triumphed not over the Romans becauſe they were his Fellow 
Citizens, which had been no Glory to him, and a ſhame to the Roman 
People, yetinthe pomp were carried PiQtures of all thoſe Defeats, and the 
PourtraiCQtures of the Men, ſave only Pompey's, which he durit not ſhew 
becauſe of the grief all men had for his loſs, yet freſh in memory : yet the 
people forbore not ſhedding tears tor his misfortune, eſpecially when they 
knew Z. Scipio General of a Roman Army, with his Breaſt wounded with 
his own hand, precipitating himſelf into the Sea, and ſaw Perreies periſh 
in the Dining Room, and Cato tearing out his Bowels like a fierce Beaſt , 


- for Achillas and Photinus the fight of them was as pleaſing as the flight of 


Pharnaces, which made all the world laugh. *Tis faid that in theſe Tri- 
umphs they carried ſixty thouſand Talents and a half of Silver Money, with 
two thouſand eight hundred twenty two Crowns of Gold, weighing twen- 
ty thouſand four hundred and fourteen Pounds. He diſtributed to every 
Soldier nve thouſand Attick Drams, to every Captain double, tothe Co- 
lonels and Captains of Horſe four times as much, and to all the people a 
Mina by the Hed ; beſides he exhibited divers pleaſant Spectacles, Horle- 
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racing, Muſick, Combats on Foot of a thouſand againſt a thonſand, of 
Horſeback of two hundred againft two hundred, and another Fight of 
| Horſe and Foot together, he made likewiſe twenty Elephants fight, againſ{ 
twenty, he repreſented likewiſe a Sea-Fight, wherein were four thouſand 
Rowers, and a thouſand fighting Men on a ſide. He likewiſe cauſed a 
Temple to be built to Yerus, according to the vow he had made before the 
Battel of Pharſalia, and near to that Temple built a pubiick Hall for the 
Roman People, not to uſe Traffick in, but for the pleading of Caules, and 
to render juſtice, and learn how to render it, in like manner as there are 
many in Perfia, and by the Goddeſs ſide he cauſed to be ſet up the Statue of 
Cleopatra, which is to be ſeen to this day. Andlaftly, having taken the 
number of the people, he found them one half leſs thanthey were atthe 
beginning of the War, ſo much had the Differences which had happened 
betweentheſe two Men weakened the Common-wealth. z 


For himſelf being made the fourth time Conſul, he undertook the Ex- XXXIV:; 
pedition of Spain againſt the young Pompey, which was a Remain of the 
Civil War, he had not reaſon to {light ; tor all thoſe people of Quality 
that had eſcaped out of Africa por thither, and the Wracks of the Pharſal1- 
an and African Defeats were here aſſembled, beſides the aſſiſtance of the 
moſt warlike Nations of Spain and Celtiberia, and a great number of Slaves 
that followed Pompey's Army, whohaving been four years exerciſed to the 
War, offered to ſerve him if he would try the fortune of a Battel. This was 
the cauſe of Pompey's overthrow pfor that without delay he would go meet 
Ce/ar,though the old Captains whom the Battels of Phar/alia and Africa had 
made wiſer, counlelled him to-prolong the War, being, the only means to 
rTuine his Enemy, who could not fubſiſt in a Country where he had nocon- 
veniencies, for Ceſar was come in ſeven and twenty days,counting from the 
day he left the City, and with ſtore of Baggage had performed a wonderful 
Journey. Belides his Army never ſhewed leſs refohition out of the 
thoughts poſſeſſed them, that they were to deal with a multitude of War- 
like Enemies, and whom deſpair would make attempt any thing, which 
was the reaſon Ceſar made no haſte to engage till Pompey. provoking him to 
Battel, reproached him with fainthearcedneſs, which not able to endure, 
he drew up his Army in Battel before. Cordoxa, and that day he likewiſe 
gave Yenxs for his Word, as Piety was that of Pompey's. [When the Ar- 
mies were going to cloſe,Ceſar ſeeing his Men go on but coldly, and ſeem to 
be afraid, tens. bar all the Gods, beſceching them with hands lifted up,to 
Heaven, -not to let the luſtre of ſo many glorious Attions be darkened in 
one day, and n—_ through the Ranks, encouraged his Soldiers, taking, 
off his Head-piece that he might be the better kriown. But do what hg 
could he could not raiſe their Spirits, till matching a Buckler our of a Sol- 
diers hand, he ſaid to the Tribunes were about him, 7his ſhallbe the laſt day 
of my life, and of your engagement tothe War, . And at the ſame time hay 
furiouſly towards the_Enemy + he had ſcarce advanced ten foot but he had 
above two. hundred Darts thrown at him, ſome of which he avoided by 
bending his Body, and others received on his Buckler, when the Tribunes 
run with emulation to get about him, and. the whole Army thereupon 
charging with all their Low, they, fought all day with divers advantages 
and at length towards'the Evening the ViQtory fell to. Ceſar, and 'ris report- 
ed, thathereupon he was heard {ay theſe words, 7hat he; had often fought 
for Viftory, but that now he had fought for life. Aﬀterthe Defeat, Pompry's 
Men flyirig into Cordone, Ceſar, $0 prevent their eſcape thither, leſt they 
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ſhould rally and renew the Fight, cauſed the place to be inveſted by the Ar- 
my, where his Soldiers being fo tired they could not work in the Circum- 
vallation, heaped up together the Bodies and Armour of the ſlain, which 
they kept piled up with their Javelins ſtuck into the ground, and lay all 
night under that kind of Rampire. Next Morning the City was taken. 
of Pompey's Captains Scapnia getting up ona Pile of Wood burnt himſelf; 
the Heads of Yarus, Zabienus, and other yournme of Quality were brought 
to Ceſar. As for Pompey he fled from the Battel with a hundred and fitty 
Horſe, bending his courſe towards Cartea where his Fleet lay, he entred 
the Port in a Litter, and in the habit of a private Man. But ſeeing the Sea- 
men had likewiſe loſt all hopes, he threw himſelf into alittle Boar, in which 
as he was going out to Sea, his Foot tangling in the Cordage, one of his 
people going to cut the Rope, by miſchance cut his Heel, ſo that to cure his 
wound he was forced to-go aſlices at a {mall Village, where hearing that 
Ceſar's Horſemen were coming, he took his flight through a Country cover- 
ed with Thorns and Briars, which added to his wound, ſo that being tired, 
and fitting down at laſt undera Tree, he was found by thoſe gave him chaſe; 
and ſlain, generouſly defending himfelf, his Hea4 was carriedto Ceſar, 
who cauſed it to be buried. ' Thus was this War ended by one only Fight, 
contrary to the opinion of all the world, Thoſe whoeſcaped from this De- 
feat, went to Pompey's younger Brother, ſirnamed Sextus, but he only 
made War like a Rover, hiding himſelf, and flying from place to place. 


XXXV. As for Ceſar; having now put an end tb all the Civil Wars, he returned 
to Rome more powerful and glorious thah ever any had been before him ; 
wherefore all imaginable Honours were done' him to gain his favour. All 
che Tribes, all-the Natioris and all the Kingdoms allyed and Friends to the 
Romian People made Sacrifites, Shews and Offerings in every Temple, and 
in every publick place, his Starues were every where to be ſeen ſet up in di- 
vers faſhions, forne adorned with Oaken Crowns,- as having ſaved his 
Country, like thoſe wherewith rhe Citizens formerly honoured thoſe who 
faved their lives, ' likewiſe by publick Decree they gave him the Titles of Fa- 
ther of his Country, perpetuat DiQtator, Conſul tor ten years, and of Ho- 
ly and Sacred; andit wasenaQtcd, thathe ſhould adminiſter Juſtice ſeated 
on a Throne of Tyory, or of Gold, that he ſhould wear the; Triumphal 
Robe at Sacrifices , that bn 'thoſe days whereon he had gained his 
principal ViEtories publick Feaſts and Prayers ſhould be made, and that c- 
very five years the Prieſts-and Veſtals-ſhotild offer up-Vows for his ſafety ; 
that thoſe whoentred into office ſhould fwear not tooppoſe any of his Or- 
ders; - and in: Honour of hx Birth-day they changed the name of the Month 
which they called Ominrilis;-and named wy. | It was decreed likewiſe 
by art A&tof the Senate, tHat Temples ſhould be built tohim-asto4 God, 
and among others one in common tohirfi and-Clemeney,where their Statues 
ftood'hand inhand. Thus by publick Vows they requeſted his Clemency, 
whoſe Dominion they ſtood m aw. of, fome likewife there:were who 
would have called him King; buthe forbid it withthreats, ſignifying his a- 
verfion for a name which could not but be unhappy after the execrations ful: 
minated by the Ancients-againſt that Dignity, he likewiſe diſmiſſed from 

* Regiment of about his perfon/the * Pretortan Cohorts, ot which he had made uſe du- 
Guards. ting.:the War, and contented himſelf 'with-the publick Officers: As he 
gave audience,” tlius attended in the place, the Senare led: |by the Conſuls 

with the ordinary pomp came to preſent him thofe Edits before fpoken of, 
he gave them every one his hand, burwhen they-came/ina Badly _ not 
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from his Seat, and ſuffered them to ſtand, which gave ſubjeQ of diſcourſe 
to them who accuſed him of aiming at the Royalty. After having accept- 
edall the other Honours, ſave only the Conſulate tor ten years, hedeſigned 
himſelf Conſul for the next year with -/»thony General of his Horſe, and 
gave Authony for his Succeſſor ia the charge of his Horſe, Lepilns, then 
Governour of Spa/z who had his Lieutenants in that Province. He recalled 
all Exiles except thoſe who were baniſhed tor ſome great crime, and par- 
doned all thoſe of the contrary FafQtion, even many who had born Arms a- 
gainſt him. At the ſame time he gave to ſome Offices for a year, to. 0- 
thers Governments of Provinces, or Armies to command, which gavethe 
people occaſion to hope that he would reſtore the Government of the Com- 
mon-wealth as Sls had done, who was mounted to the ſame power ; but 
thoſe hopes appeared to be ill founded. After all this, one of thoſe who 
would confirm the rumour ſpread abroad concerning the Royalty, having 
put upon the Head of one of his Statues a Wreath .of Lawrel, interlaced 
with white Ribbands, and the Tribunes of the People Zarullzs and Cas 
ſetins baving informed themſelves of, diſcovered and impriſoned the Au- 
thor of the Attion, believing thereby to oblige Ceſar, who ſeemed to take 
amiſs the ſpeaking of the name of King, he approved their proceedings, 
and when inthe Aſſembly ſome ſaluting him gave him the Title of King, 
perceiving the people ſhed tears, he pro—_ reproved them, by ſaying, 
. T am not King, but Cziar, as if they had miſtaken one name for another ; 
but when Marwllus ifſued out proceſs againſt thoſe had called him by that 
name, and cauſed them to be brought before him by the Uſhers as Cri- 
minals, he could not brook it, but complained to the Senate of 1Marullus 
and his Colleagues, who out- of malice gave him the reputation of affe&- 
ing the Tyranny, adding they were worthy of death, but he would be ſa- 
tisfied that they were deprived of their Offices, and the quality of Senators: 
This aQtion confirmed the opinion of all the world, thar he was glad to be 
called ſo, that he might. prove by degrees the minds of the people, and at 
laſt mount tothe Monarchy ; for it was a crime to have called hima King, 
and beſides the Office of the Tribunes was hallowed and inviolable, by 
Oath of the Ancients, and by old Laws, and beſides they ſtayed not till the 
time of their Magiſtracy ( which approached ) was expired, whiclz 
heightened the indignation of all good Men. And as ſoon as he perceived 
it, he repenited himſelf tohave exercifed his power with too much rigour, 
as ſoon as he beheld himſelf in peace, and as ſome ſay, gave-orders to his 
Friends to govern themſelves with prudence,becauſe hisEnemies had already 
an occaſion to do him hurt ; whereupon they asking him it he would not 
have the Spaniſh Cohorts continually about his perſon, he anſwered that no- 
thing could be more miſerable than to be perpetually guarded, nor any con- 
dition.of life be more uncaſie : yet. all this hindered not the endeavours of 
thoſe who would have had him take the Title of King. And as he was 
SpeQator at the Lupercal Ceremonies ſeated upon a Throne of Gold in 
the place for Orations, Azthony his Colleague in the Conſulate, running 
about the City naked, and anointed with Oil ( as is the cuſtom for the 
Prieſts of thoſe Ceremonies ) aſcended the place where he fate, and plant- 
ed a Diadem on his Head. He laid it down as ſoon as he ſaw how few 
people applauded the SpeQacle ; thony put it on once more, and he took 
it off the ſccond time, The people looked upon this Debate with ſilence, 
impatient to ſee what would be the iſſue ; but when they art laſt perceiv- 
ed C2/ar remained Maſter the place was filled with Acclamations and 
Prayers for his Proſperity. / | 
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Aker this, whether heloſt all hopes, or that he grew weary of the pur- 
ſuit, he quite gave over this deſign to avoid all envy, and that he might 
leave the City, which he began to grow jealous of, becauſe of his Ene- 
mies, or elſe for the better preſervation of his health, never more aMlifted 
with the Falling Sickneſs and fudden Convulfions thati when he lay idle, he 
reſolved upon a far diftant Expedition againſt the Getes and the Parthians. 
The Getes being a people hardened to labour, warhke and almoſt border- 
ing upon the Roman Empire, he reſolved to prevent their attertipts : and 
for the Parthians he deſigned to revenge the Murder of Craſſus, which they 
had committed contrary to their Treaties. He therefore ſent before ſix- 
teen Legions and ten thouſand Horſe which had paſſed the Adriatick Gulf; 
and forthwith a rumour was ſpread, that there was an Oracle of the $Si- 
byls which declared that the Parthians could not be ſubdued by the Romans, 
unleſs they were commanded by a! King. This madeſome talk publickly 
that in what concerned the Romans they might all call him DiEtator or Em- 

rour or ſome other ſofter name than that of King, but in regard of other 
Nations taxed under the Roman Empire, there needed no ſcruple be made 
at the giving him that Title. He having till refuſed it, haſtened all he 
could to get out of the City where many enviedhim. But four days before 
the day appointed for his departure he was ſlain by his Enemies in the Pa- 
lace, either out of malice to ſee him raiſed to ſuch ſupreme felicity and 
height of Command, or elle ( as themlelves ſaid ) out of a defire to re- 
ſtore the Common-wealth to irs firſt Eſtate; for they feared after having 
overcome theſe other Nations n-thing could hinder him from making him- 
felf King : yet as it appears to me it was only tor the name ſake they at- 
tempred all things; for in the thing it felt there is no difference between 
DiCtator and King. There were two Chiefs of this Conſpiracy, the Son 
of that Brutus whom $//a put to death, A7. Brutus Cepio who came for re- 
fuge to Ceſzr himſelf after the Battel of Pharſalia, and C. Caſſius who 
yielded to him the Galleys in the H-#e/port , both of Pompey's Party, and 
with them was joyned one of Cz/ar's moſt intimate Friends Decimns Br u- 
tus Albinns. He hadalways treated them honourably, and with great con- 
fidence, and when he was going to the War in rice, had given them 
Armies, and the Government of the Gauls, to Decimus Bratns of the 
Tranfſalpine, and to M7. Brutzs of the Cifalpine : Brutus and Caſſms were 
at this time deſigned Prztors, and were in difference for a juriſdiQtion , 
which among the Citizens is accounted the moſt honourable of all others, 
whether they contended out of ambition, or only feigned to do it, left their 
Conſpiracy ſhould be perceived : Ceſar was Arbitrator between them, 
and, as *tis ſaid, he -— - ny; 2p to his Friends that Caſſius had reaſon, but 

t he would favour Bratxs , ſo much he loved and honoured him , for 
all men believed he was his Son, becauſe he viſited Serv?lia Cato's Siſter at 
the time ſhe grew with Child of Brutus, wherefore *tis likewiſe ſaid, that 
in the Battel of Pharſalia he gave expreſs order to his Captains to have a 
great a care as poſſibly they could of Zratss's life. However, whether he 
were ingrateful, or knew nothing of it, or did not believe it, or that he 
thought his Mother's incontinence a diſhonour, whether love of libe 
made him prefer his Country beforc his own Father, or being of the anc- 
ent race of the Bruti who had expelled the Kings, and now pricked for- 
ward by the reproaches of the people, who on the Statues of the old Brutus, 
and on this Prztor*s Tribunal had ſecretly written fuch words as theſe, Bru- 


tus thou ſuffereſt thy ſelf to be corrupted with gifts. Brutus #hon art dead, 
would 
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would to God thon wert now alive ; either thy Succeſſors degenerate, or thon haſt 


»ot begot them. He, Tay, young as he was, chafed by theſe and ſach like 
. things, engaged himfelt in this Enterprize as an AQ worthy his Prede- 
ceflors, W 
The Diſcourſes concetning the Royalty were not then quite extin&,wheii 
juſt as they were gomyg to the Senate Caſivs took Bruras by the hand, and 
faid, 7Yhat ſhall we do if Cz:lar's Flatterers propoſe to make him King ? To 
which Bratas anſwered, that He world not be at the Sexate, Whereupon, 
the other again demanded, hat if they [unmmon as as Pretors, what jbull we 
#o then, my Friend? 7 will, (aid he, defend my Country, even tifl death. 
Whereupon, Caffvs embracing him, ſaid 3. Hd what Perſons of Quality wi 
you take for Companions in ſo brave an Attempt? Do you think there are vorie 
but Tavern-People and Artificers that pat Writings on yout Tribanal ? Know 
that they are the Prime Men of the City, who expe from other Pretors only 
Plays and Shews , bnt require their Liberty from you, as the York of your Pre- 
aeceſſors. Thus diſcovered to each other what they had long had ir 
their thoughts ; and began to try their own Friends, and ſome of Ceſar's, 
—_— as they knew them capable of good things. They engaged in 
their Deſign the two Brothers, Cecilins and Bucolianns, Rubrins Rex, Q. Zi- 
garius, M. Spurins, Servilius Galba, Sextius Naſo, Pontins Aqnilz : And 
of Cz/ar's Friends they drew to their Conſpiracy Decimus, of whom Ihave 
already ſpoken , Cains Caſca, Trebonins, Attilius Cimber, Minntins and Ba- 
filus. When they thought they had Companions enough, for it was not 
convenient to communicate this- Deſign to all the World, they gave their 
Words one to another without either Oathor Sacrifice, and yet no one chan« 
d his mind, orever diſcovered the Plot. There was nothing now want- 
ing but choice of time and place. The time urged, for within four days 
C2far was to depart and take Guards. For the place, they 'thought the PÞa- 
lace moſt convenient ; for they concluded that all the Senators, though the 
were not made privy to it, yet, ſeeing the Action, would joytully joyn wit 
them ; which, as it is ſaid, happened at the death of Romnlas, after having 
changed the Regal Power into [ſyranny. Wherefore this Attempt would 
have the ſame Succeſs with that , eſpecially,being not privily executed,but in 
the Palace, and for the Good of the Cammonwealth. That they needed 
not to fear any thing from Ceſar's Army, being all compoſed of Roman 
People; in concluſion, that the Authors of this great Altion doing it pub- 
lickly, could expeQt nothing but Reward. Having all decreed the Palace 
for the place of Execution, there were divers Opinions concerning the man- 
ner of doing it ; ſome being of Opinion they. ſhould likewiſe make away 
Anthony, Czſar's Colleague, the moſt powertul of his Friends, and well be- 
loved of the Soldiery. But Brwtus oppoſed that , laying, That it was only 
by killing Cz/ar, who wasasa King, that they oughitroſeek for the Glory of 
deſtroying Tyrants ; and that if they killed his Friends too, Men would im- 
pute the Attion to private _— and the Fattion of Pompey. This Ad- 
vice prevailing, they only expected the aſſembling of the Senate. Now 
the day before C2ſar being invited to ſup with Zepidzs, carried alont with 
him Decimus Brutus Albinus : and during, Supper the Queſtion being propo- 
{ed what Death was beſt for Man ; ſome defiring one kind, and ſome ano- 
ther, he alone preferred the ſaddaineſt and moſt unexpeted. Thus divi- 
ning for himfalf they fell to diſcourſe of the Morrows Aﬀairs. In the Mor- 
ning finding himſelf ſomewhat out of Order with the Night's Debauch, and 
- his Wife Culphurnis having been frightged with diſmal Dreams, ſhe advi- 


ſed him not to go abroad; and in many Sacrifices he made, there were 
Hong 
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none but affrightful Tokens : He therefore gave order to 4zthony to diſtnils 
the Senate. But Decimus Brutus periwading him that it was more conveni- 
ent he went himſelf, to avoid the Opinion might be conceived, he did it out 

of Pride or Scorn, he went to diſmiſs them himſelf, coming to the Palace * 
in his Litter. There were at preſent Plays in Pompey's Theatre, and almoſt 
all the Senators were at the W 1ndows of the Neighbouring Houſes, as is the 
Cuſtom in the time of Spectacles. The ſame Morning the Pretors, Brutus 
and Caffizs, gave Audience to-thoſe made Suit for it, with great tranquillity, 
in a Gallery before the Theatre. But when they had heard what happened 
to Czſar-in the Sacrifices, and that therefore they deferred the Senate, they 
were much troubled. One of thoſe that ſtood there having taken Caſcz by 
the hand, told him , 7ou kept it cloſe from me that am. your Friend but Brutus 
has told me all. W hereupon Caſca pricked in Conſcience, began to tremble , 
but the other continuing with a ſmile 5; /Yhere ther will you raiſe the Money 
ro come to the Fdility ? Caſca gave him an Account. Brutus and Caſſius them- 


| ſelves being talking together, one of the; Senators, called Popilins Len, 


drawing them aſide, ſaid ; 7 pray God what you have in your hearts may ſuc- 
ceed happily, but it is fit you make haſte. Atwhich they were ſo ſurprized, 
that they gave him no Anſwer. At the ſametime that Cz/ar went to the 
Palace in his Litter, one of his Domeſticks who had underſtood ſomething 
of the Conſpiracy, came to find Ca/phurnia ; but. without ſaying any thing 


elſe to her butthat he muſt ſpeak with Ce/ar about Aﬀairs of importance, he 


ſtayed expe&ting his Return. from the Senate, becauſe he did not know all 
the Particulars : His Hoſt of Gzi4us called 4rtemidorus running to the Palace 

to give him notice of it, came juſt at the moment of his being killed ; ano- 
ther, as he ſacrificed before the Gro 07-98 Senate-Houle, gave him a Note 
of all the Conſpiracy ;-'but he goifig in-without reading, it, it was after his 
death found in his hands. As he came out of his Litter, Zea, the ſame 


| Who before had ſpoken to Caf/ivs, came to him, and entertained him a long 


time in private ; which ſtruck a Damp into the Chiefs of the Conſpiracy, 
the more becauſe their Conference was long : They already began to make 
ſigns toone another, that they muſt now kill him before he arreſted them ; 
but in the Sequel of the Diſcourſe, obſerving Zea to ule rather the Geſture 
of a Suppliant than an Acculer, they defefred it ; till in the end, ſeing him 
return thanks to Ceſar, they took Courage. It is the Cuſtom of the Chief 
Magiſtrates entring the Palace, firſt to conſult the Divines ; and here as 
well as in the former Sacrifices, Ceſar's firſt Victim was found without a 
heart, or as ſome ſay without the Chief of the Entrails. The Divine here- 
upon telling him it was a mortal Sign, he replyed laughing, that when he 


. went to fight againſt Pompey in Sparz he had ſeen the like : and the other 


having replyed, that then likewiſe he had run hazard of loſing his Life ; but 
that 2t preſent the Entrails threatned him with greater danger. He com- 
manded they ſhould ſacrifice another Victim, which fore-boding nothing 
but ill ; he fearing toſcem tedious to the Senate, and being preſſed by his 
Enemies, whom he thought to be his Friends, without conſidering the dan- 
ger, entred the Palace ; tor it was of neceſſity that the Misfortune-to befaſ[l 
him, ſhould befal. They left 77ebonins at the Gate to ſtop Anthony under 
pretence of diſcourſing ſome Buſinels with him ; and as ſoon as Ceſar was 
ſeated, the other Confpirators ſurrounded him according to Cuſtom, as 
Friends, having each his Dagger concealed. At the ſame time At:il;us 
Cimber ſtanding betore him, began to intreat him to grant the Return of his 
Brother who was in Exile ; and upon his Refuſal, under pretence of beg- 
ging it with more humility, he took him by the Robe ; and drawing 8 to 
1m, 
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him, hung about his Neck, crying out, //hy do you delay, my Friends. 
Thereupon Caſca firſt of all reaching over his Head, thought to ſtrike his 
Dagger into his Throar, but wounded him only in the Breaſt. C2/ar hay- 
ing diſengaged himſelf from Cimber, and caught hold of Czſca's hand, leap- 
mw , from his- Seat, and threw himſelf upon Caſca with a wonderful force 5 
but being at Handy Gripes with him, another ſtruck his Dagger into his 
Side, Caffius gave hima Wound in the Face, Brutus ffruck him quite through 
the Thigh, Zucolianus wounded him behind the Head ; and he like one en- 
raged, and roaring like a Savage Beaſt, turned fometimes to one and ſome- 
times toanother , till ſtrength failing him'after the Wound received fram 
Brutus, he threw the Skirt of his Robe over his Face, and ſuffered himſelf 
gently to fall before Pompey's Statue. They forbore not to give him many 
Stabs after he was down, ſo that there were three and twenty Wounds 
found in his Body. And thoſe that flew him were ſo eager, that ſome of 
them through vehemence, without thinking of it, wounded each other. 


After this Murder committed in a Hallowed Place, and on a Sacred Per- 
fon, all the Aſſembly took their Flight, both within the Palace, and without 
inthe City. In the Croud there were ſeveral Senators wounded, and ſome 
killed : There were lain likewiſe other Citizens and Strangers ; not with 
deſign, but without knowing the Authors, as happens in a publick Tumult ; 
for the Gladiators, who werearmed in the Morning to give Divertiſement 
to the People, ran from the Theatre to the Senators Houſes ; the SpeCators 
affrighted, diſperſed as faſt as their Legs would carry them, the Commo- 
dities expoſed to Sale were made Plunder of, the Gates were ſhut, and ma- 
ny got upon the Roofs of their Houſes to ſecure themſelves from Violence. 
Anthony fortifyed himfelf in his Houſe, judging they had a deſign upon his 
Life as well as upon Ceſar's : And Zepidus, General of the Horle, hearing 
upon the place what had paſſed, made haſte to the Ifland in the River, 
where he had a Legion ; which he drew into the Field of 4Zars, that he 
might be in readineſs to executethe Orders of 4xthony; for he yielded to 
him, both in the Qyality of Cz/ar's Friend and Conful. The Soldiers would 
very willingly have revenged Cezſar's death ſo baſely murdered, but that 
they feared the Senate, who favoured the Murderers, and cxpcQted the I1- 
ſue of things. Ceſar had no Soldiery with him, for he loved not Guards ; 
but contented himſelf with Uſhers : Befides, he was accompanied with a 
great number of People of the Robe, and whole Troops of as well Citizens 
as Strangers, with Freed Men and Slaves, followed him from his Houle tothe 
Palace ;. but in a moment all theſe Crouds were vamihed, there remained 
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with him only three unhappy Slaves ; who putting him in his Litrer, and | 


taking it upon their Shoulders, carried him, who but a little before was Ma- 
ſterboth of Sea and Land. The Confpiratorsafter the Execution had a mind 
to have ſaid ſomething;in the Senate ; but no body ſtaying to hear them, they 
twiſted their Robes about their left Arms inſtead of Bucklers, and with 
their bloody Daggers in their Hands, ran through the Streets, crying out, 
they had ſlain the King and the Tyrant , cauſing to march before them a 
Man carrying a Cap-on the Head of a Pike, which is the Badge of Liberty * 
they exhorted likewiſe the People to the reſtoring the Commonwealth ; 
putting them in mind of the firſt Brazas, and the Oath wherein he had en- 
gaged the Citizens, atid with then their Poſteriry. There were leveral o- 
thers who were not of the Conſpitacy, who took Daggers, and went with 
them through the City ; of the number of which were, Zentulus Spinther, 


Favonius, Aquinins, Dolobella, /Murius and Petiſeus ; who, inſtead of the 
Honour 
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_ putation, whom Ceſar ready to depart, had defigned Conſul for the reſt of 


Honour they expe&ed, received the ſame Puniſhment with thoſe had been 
guilty ; but none of the People joyned with them, which begot in them 
both trouble and fear. As for the Senate, though all the Senators who knew 
not of the Plot had in the Tumult taken their rlight, yet they hoped well 
fromrhem, either becauſe they were Kindred or Friends to moſt of that Or- 
der, or becauſe they knew they themſelves had an averſion for the Tyranny ; 
but they had an ill Opinion of the People, and of Cz/ar's Soldiers, of whom 
there were great numbers in the City ; ſome newly diſmiſſed, towhom he 
had given Lands ; others diſtributed by Colonies ſome time before, who 
were returned to follow him : They were likewiſe fearful of Zepidus, be- 
cauſe he was Maſter of the Legion of the City ; and doubted leſt 4:thoxy, 
againſt the Authority of the Senate, ſhould engage the People to deſtroy 
them. Things bag in this poſture, they with the Gladiators ſeized the 
Capitol ; where in their firſt Conſultation it was agreed that rhey ſhould 
tempt the People with Gifts ; for they hoped that ſome of the People begin- 
ning to praiſe the Aftion, others would follow their Example out of love to 
Liberty, and deſire to reſtore the Commonwealth ; and they imagined that 
the Roman People were till the ſame as they had heard tell they were in the 
time of the firſt Brut::s, who drave out the Kings : but they conſidered not 
that they d(i:cd rw. things contradiftory, that the ſame People ſhould love 
Liberty, anc |: :;--.n{clves be corrupted with Gifts ; the laſt of which was 
much ealier to be hoped for in a Commonwealth long fince depraved, for 
the Mulcitude of the City was mixed with all ſorts of Strangers ; the Freed 
Men lived equal to the other Citizens, the Slave was habited like his Maſter, 
and except the Habit of the Senators, one Faſhion was uſed indifferently a- 
mong all the reft. Moreover, becauſe of the Corn diſtributed to the Poor 
in the City only, all Loyterers, Beggars, and People unskilful in their Pro- 
feſſions throughout all /ra/y flocked to Rome : Beſides, there were great num- 
bers of disbanded Soldiers who returned not as formerly every one to his 
Country ; but expeQing to be ſent to poſſeſs the Houſes and Lands of others, 
quartered together by Bands in Temples and Galleries, under only one Co- 
lours and one Captain, who. was to be their ConduQtor to their Colony. 
Theſe People, after having ſold all that they had, tobe the lighter to ——_ 
were ready to do any thing tor Money : So that the Conſpirators had no 
great difficulty to gather together a multitude 1n the place. Butthough they 
were payed tor it, they durſt not praiſe the AQtion out of the reſpeQ& they 
bore to the Glory of Czſar, and the fear they ſtood in of the Contrary Party ; 
but as if they had in view the Publick Good, they cryed out for Peace, and 
demanded it of the Magiſtrates ; and by this means they laboured for the ſe- 
curity of the Conſpirators, Peace not being to be had without an AZ of Ob- 
Iivioa. Thereupon C:zza, allyed to Coles, and then Pretor, joyns with 


them : And advancing into the midſt of them, contrary to the expeCtation 


of all the World, threw off his Prztor's Robe, deſpiſing it as being given 
himby a Tyrant: After which he began to declaim againſt Ceſar, calling 
him Tyrant, and thoſe who had ſlain him Tyrannicides ; highly praiſing 
their Attion, as parallel to what their Predeceſſors had done ; and at the 
fame time commanding, they ſhould bring from the Capitol thoſe brave 
People who had fo well ſerved the Commonwealth, to the end to give them 
thoſe Rewards they had merited. But whatever Command Cizna gave, 
this Troop ſeeing, the People who had notbeen corrupted were not there, 
would not let them be brought, but contented themſelves to continue their 
Cries in demanding Peace. But when Dolobella, a Young Man of great Re- 
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the Year, being come with his Purple and the Badges of the Conſulate, and. 


had ſpoke after Ci-n4 violently and with indignation againſt the Author of 
his Dignity, pleading hard tor the Pardon ot a Crime of which he ſaid he 
would himſelt have been Partaker of,and propoſing (as ſome fay) to conſe- 
crate that Day as the Day of the Foundation of their City. Then this Af- 
ſembly of Mercenary People took Courage, ſeeing a Pretor and a Conſul 
ſkemed to Authorize them, and they ſent to tell the Conſpirators they ſhoulit 
come down from the Temple. - They were glad to hear what Dolobella had 
done, believing they had now at need found a Conſul young, vigorous, and 
of a good Family, to oppoſe againſt 4nthory, 


Yet only Caſſius and Brutus came down, the Hand of the laſt all bloody 
with a Wound He had received from the former when they ſtabbed Ceſar. 
Being come to the Aſſembly, neither one nor the other faid any thing mean 
or low ; they praiſed each other for what they had done, as if it had beer 
an Aftion of Honour by conlent of all the World : They declared that upon 
it depended the Proſperity of the City, which was this day made happy ; 
gave a glorious Teſtimony of the Prudence of Decimms Brutus, whorhad ve- 
ry opportunely called to them the Gladiators, exhorted the People to imi- 
tate their Predeceſſors, who drove out their Kings that had not made them- 
ſelves Kings by force as Ceſar had, but were lawfully eleQted ; and adviſed 
them to ſend for Pompey, the Son of the great Pompey, Defender of the 
Commonwealth, againſt whom C#/ar's Party yet made War in Spain; and 
that they ſhould order the Return of Ceſctivs and Marwlis, Tribunes of the 
People, whom Ceſar had interdiQted their Offices, and fent into Baniſhmear, 


where they {till remained. Having ſpoken to this purpoſe, they again went | 


up to'the Capitol, for they durſt not contide in this Multitude. But their 
Servants and Relations being already permitted to go and come to and from 
the Temple, they choſe ſome whom they deputed to Zepidus and Anthony, 
to entreat them to make Peace, to maintain Liberty, and ſecure their Coun- 
try from the Miſeries attend on Diſcord. To obtain this, the Deputies 
praiſed not the ACtion (for they durſt not, ſpeaking to Cz/ar's Friends) but 
they ſaid, that in their judgments it ought to be born with ; that thoſe had 
done it were worthy of Pardon, having undertaken it not out of any hate 
they bore him, but love totheir Country. That the Condition of the City 
was deplorable, if being almoſt depopulated by the Seditions wherewith it 
had a long time been afflicted, they would not ſpare thoſe few good Citizens 
left. That it was extremely unjuſt to run the Commonwealth in hazard of 
utter Ruin for particular Enmities ; and that inſtead of laying hold of this 
Occaſion to gratifie their Hatred , they ought to ſacrifice to the 
good of the Eſtate all the Offences they might poſſibly have received, 4- 
thony and Zepidys wanted not Will to revenge Cz/ar's death, but they were 
fearful of the Kindred and Friends of the Conſpirators, and the AﬀeCtion 
the Senate bore them ; and aboveall, of Decimns Brutus, who with an Ar- 

my held the Neighbouring Ga/, of which Cz/ar had given him the Govern- 

ment : Wherefore they thought it more expedient to wait for a more fayou- 

rable Opportunity, and in the mean time try all ways they could to draw 

Decimss Army, already well wearied, to their Party. So Amthony anlwe- 

red them in thele Terms. 
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T'is no particular Hate makes us ait, but only the blacknefi af the Action : 
Beſides, having promiſed to Cxiar upon Oath we would guard him, oy re- 
venge all Attempts ſhould be made againſt his Perſon, Religion requires, that 
thoſe who are ſullied with the Crime of his Death ſhould be driven from among us ; 
and that we ſhould rather live few and innocent, than draw upon our ſelves a Curſe 
by leaving this Attempt unpuniſhed. Notwithſtanding, ſince you deſire it, let 
us aſſemble in the Palace ; and what ſhall be reſolved by a common Deliberation 
for the good of the City, let it be executed. 


Having made them this Anſwer, they thanked them, and returned with 
great hopes all things would ſucceed to their fatisfaQtton, for they promiſed 
themſelves the Senate would heartily eſpouſe their Intereſt. But Lzrhony 
commanded the Magiſtrates to keep Watch by Night in the City, and to take 
by turns their Seat in the Tribunal as in Broad Day ; having to that purpoſe 
given Orders to kindle Fires inall the Streets. The Friends of the Conſpira- 
tors ran all Night from Houſe to Houſe to ſolicite the Senators to be favou- 
Table to them, and to watch for the Good of their Country. On the 
other ſide, the Chiefs of the Soldiers deſtined for the Colonies ran up 
and down alſo, making ſtrange threats if they did not ſend them to 
the Lands already given them, and thoſe that were farther _—_— them. 
Moreover, the Citizens who would not be corrupted , hearing of the 
{mall number of the Conſpirators, took heart ; and calling to mind the ex- 
celtent Qualities of Ce/ar, could not agree with the others. The ſame Night 
Cefar's Treaſure and W ritings were brought to Anthony's, either at Ca/phur- 
zi4's deſire for their greater ſecurity, or that Anthony commanded it. As 

| foon as it was Day, the Senate was called by Order of the Conſul in the 

Tera, Temple of * 7he Farth, which was near tohis Houſe ; for he durſt not go to 
_ the Palace becauſe it was under the Capitol, whither the Conlpirators were 
retired with the Gladiators ; nor nos trouble the City by making the Ar- 
my enter, which yet Zepidus brought in. At Break of Day came with the 
other Senators to the Temple of 7he Farth Cinna, having reſumed the ſame 
Habit which the Day before he had caſt away, as given him by a Tyrant : 
Some of the Citizens who had born Arms under Ceſar —_—_— him, enra- 
ged that he who was his Kinſ-man had been the firſt who had blemiſhed his 
Reputation by a malicious Speech, began to throw Stones at him ; and ha- - 
ving forced him to ſhelter himſelf in a certain Houſe, brought Wood round 
about itto burn him in it, if Zep/dus, coming in with the Army, had not 
hindredit ; which raiſed the Spirits of Ce/ar's Party, and appalled the Mer- 
cenartes and Conſpirators. | 


In the Senate all .diſintereſſed Perſons condemned the Action, but the 
greater part took divers ways tooblige the Conſpirators ; and were of Opint- 
on that before any thing ell: were done, they ſhould come and take their 
places in the Aſſembly, having aCted fairly, to the end, that from Accuſed, 
they might become Judges : Which -4-thozy did not oppole, knowing well 
there was no likelihood of their coming, as indeed they did not. Py 
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then the inclination of the Senate, ſome with vehemence praiſed the AQ. 
on, giving to thoſe had done it the Title of Tyrannicides, and voting them 
rewards ; others without ſpeaking of reward, which indeed they them- 
ſelves demanded not, were of advice only thanks ſhould be given them, as 
having done by it good ſerviceto the Common-wealth, and others quite 
cutting off the Complements, faid, that what they had dohe was pardon- 
able. Thus they argued, to ſee on which fide theSenate leaned, that they 
might better propoſe the reſt. Thereuponthe honeſteſt and beſt men ha- 


ving deteſted the Aſſzflinate as an execrable crime, yet ſaid, that they would 


not hinder, bur in conſideration of the Families of the Guilty, which were 
of the beſt of the City; they ſhould be granted impunity, but they could: 
never ſuffer them to be honoured, as having well ſerved the State : others 
on the contrary ſaid; they ought to be granted all other things, with the ſe- 
curity of their perſons. Some one having thereupon ſaid; that the Honour 
done to them would defame Ceſar : another replyed, that they ſhould ra- 


ther conſider the living than the dead ; whereupon another refſplutely af-.. . 


firming that they muſt declare Ceſar Tyrant, or give them their lives out of 
pure Grace, all the reſt holding to.this point required the queſtion to be put 
what judgrhent they were to make of Ceſar. After having firſt every man 
{wore they would ſincerely ſpeak their thoughts, withoutreſpe& to Foam 
Oaths , which neceſſity had forced from them ; for ſince he became Ma- 
ſter of the Common-wealth they had loſt their liberty, and only ſpoke in 
fear, leſt they ſhould periſh like Pompey and a thouſand others. Authony, 
who obſerved them, conceived preſently their imaginations, and judging 
that in this matter many true things might be ſaid that would cumber and 


perplex him, thought it beſt to divert them from this deſign, by making— 


them believe they aQted againſt themſelves; wherefore knowing that the 
greateſt part of thoſe who talked in this. manner had received their Patents 
and Commiſſions for Magiſtracies, and Government of Armies from Ce- 
ſar himſelf; ( for being Jefiened upon a very long Expedition, he had di- 
ſpoſed of all Dignities for five years) he commanded filence as Conſul, 
and then ſpoke to this effect : ” 


The Oration of Anthony. 


T7”; neceſſary thoſe who purpoſe to adviſe any thing concerning Czlar, ſhould * 


know, that if he have governed the: Common-wealth as a lawful Magt- 
ſtrate, all he has done ought to be approved: but if he have reigned as a Tyrant, 
his Body is to be thrown into the common Sewer, and all he has done revoked. 
Now ( to ſay all in a nord )) the whole _— is concerned in what 
he has enatted : nay, ſome things he has done, which though wewould, it were 
not poſſible for us to diſannul, which I will let you fully underſtand in the ſequel 
of this diſcourſe. At preſent 1 will only in the ff place put the queſtion to 
you concerning things that are inow power, and which concern our ſelves alone, 
from whence you may give an eaſie conjecture what order is tobe obſerved in Af- 
fairs of more difficalty. Almoſt all of us here preſent have exerciſed or do exer- 
ciſe Offices, to which we have been nominated by Czlar ; and ſome there are de- 
fiened by himſelf to poſſeſs them for the future , for you know that he has fot 
five years diſpoſed of all the annual Dignities of the City, the Governments of 
Provinces, and Command of Armizs, if you will a!l voluntarily lay then _ 
O 00 2 that 
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that is in your power, therefore let us firſt of all conſult of that, and then 1 
will ſpeak what remains. 


Having by theſe words let them know, that they ought rather to think 
of themſelves than of Ceſar, he was ſilent, and at the ſame time they all 
began to cry out with one voice, riſing up from their Seats, I hat there 
was no neceſſity of giving the people the trouble of calling new Aſſemblies, 
for the nomination of Magiſtrates, and that it was much better, every 
one ſhould hold the Dignities they had already accepted. Many. were the 
more vehement in this, becauſe they could promiſe themſelves nothing from 
the Aſſembly, being under age, among whom the Conſul Dolobella him- 
ſelf was the principal, for being yet but five and twenty years of age, he 
could not obtain the Conſulate without violating the Laws. So the prece- 
dent inclinations of the day were changed in a moment, many crying out 
aloud that it would be a ſhameful thing, if to favour Murderers, and ren- 
der their impunity more glorious, Magiſtrates ſhould be deprived of their 
Dignities: others on the contrary endeavoured to perſwade Dolobella and 
the reſt, that they might hope for all things from the people, who would 
name them to the ſame Dignities, and that there would be no change of the 
perſons deſigned, but only the formof Aſſemblies lawfully held, inſtead of 
thoſe overawed by the tyranny, beſides it would be more honourable for 
them not to be eſteemed leſs worthy thoſe Honours, after the reſtoring the 
Common-wealth, than under the Monarchy. As ſoon as they heard theſe 
Diſcourſes, ſome Preztors depoſed their Ornaments, and the marks of their 
Dignities on the Benches of the Authors of this opinion, in hopes to receive 
them more legitimately with the others, but the greater part being doubt- 
ful of the ſnare, believed, if they onoe let go what they had in their hands, 


they ſhould never catchit again. 


Mean while thorny and Zepidus went out of the Senate into the place 
where ſome were aſſembled, and demanded their preſence ; when they 
ſaw them coming from above, they began to cry out in confuſion, and af. 
ter, with much trouble, they were ſilenced, one of them, whether of his 
own motion, or ſuborned, cryed out, that they ſhould prevent the Cities 
falling into the like calamities which they had formerly ſuffered. Then 
Anthony opening his Robe, ſhewed his Corſlet underneath to incenſe the 
multitude, as it the life of the Conſul himſelf were not ſecure without 
Arms. Thereupon ſome crying out, that the crime ought to be puniſhed, 
and others demanding pardon tor the guilty, and peace: he ſaid to theſe, 
As for peace, we will conſiaer of the ways to make it ſo that it may laſt ,, for it is 
very hard to find ſecurities for it, fince theOaths made to Czlar, and thoſe with 
execrations againſt thoſe that violated them, were in vain. Then turning him- 
{elf to thoſe required vengeance for this Murder, having praiſed them as 
the more religions obſervers of Faith and Piety, he added theſe words, 7 
would put my ſelf at the head of you, and firſt of all my ſelf cry the ſame thing 
if I were not Conſul, but my charge obliges me to do not ſo muchwhat is juſt, 
as what is advantageous to the Common-wealth , for Fs i is ordained by all thoſe 
in the Palace, though that has been the loſs of Calar, who pardoning thoſe he 
had overcome in favour of the publick Good, has been murdered by themſelves. 
Aﬀer theſe artificial Diſcourſes made by 4nthoryto each Party, thoſe who 
were for revenging the Murder, would have Zepids undertake to execute 


the vengeance ; and when he began to ſpeak to them, the multitude who 
| were 
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were too far off, cryed out, that he ſhoul.! come down unto the middle of 
the place, that the people might more _ hear him ; whereupon think- 
ing there might be ſome change in the minds of the people, he came to the 
Tribunal for Orations, where with tears in his eyes, he before all the world 
deplored the misfortune arrived to Ceſar ; and in the end added, 7 was ye- 
fterday with Czfar in this very place, where today I am forced to demand your 0- 
pinion of his death, what would you have me do ! To which many crying out, 
Let. him be revenged. The Mercenaries on the contrary cryed out, Peace: 
To whom he anſwered, Ve would with all our hearts ; but what peace can we 
make ? or upox what Oaths can it be ſecured, ſince there are none ſo ſacred by 
which we have not ſworntoCzlar, and yet they have all been violated by thoſe 
whom we thought good Men? Thenturningto the others ; Our Czfar ({aid 
he) #« dead, that perſon truly ſacred, that adorable Man, and we are fearful 
his death will a ome great misfortune to the Common-wealth, but the Fa- 
ther s will conſider of it aud the moſt part of them are of advice to take order in it. 
Whereupon they began again to cry, Do you «lone do that. 7 would, faid he, 
and can alone undertake it, but it is not Y 0 that you and [would or doun- 
dertake it alone. Upon theſe artificial conteſts, the Mercenaries knowing 
him inflamed with ambition, praiſed him, arid offered him the High Prieſt- 
hood of Czſar, which he liſtened to with much joy, and told them, Re- 
member what you offer me another time if you thing me worthy of it. The 
hopes he conceived of this Prieſthood having given him the boldneſs to ask 
with more inſtance for peace, he told them, 7 hough reaſon and Fuſtice for- 
bid it, I will do what youdefire. Atter which words he returned with ſpeed 
to the Palace, where in the interim Do/obella had ſhamefully conſumed all 
that time in endeayouring to have himſelf confirmed in the Conſulate. 4n- 
thony who expeted what the people would do, beheld that with deriſion ; 
and becauſe there was great difference of opinion, contented himſelf to be 
a SpeQator, in the end ſeeing the people were not heated with all theſe 
things, he reſolved to conſent tothe impunity of the Confpirators, becauſe 
indeed he ſaw himſelf conſtrained toit, yet diſſembling the neceſlity, he let 
them underſtand, that in ſparing their lives he did them a great favour ; 
and as to what concerned Ceſar, he undertook to caule all he had done to 
be ratified and confirmed by Decree. So commanding lilence he began to 
ſpeak 1n this manner : 


The Oration of Anthony. | 


Hilſt you debated, Gentlemen, about the crime committed by our Citi- 

zens , 4 gave you nothing - my opinion, and when you put it to the 

neſtion, and took votes concerning Cziar, 7 propoſed you but one thing of all 
b had done, which extremely perplexed you , and not without reaſon, for if 
we lay down our charges, we tacitly confeſs that we and ſo many great men are 
unworthy. Let us now conſider the other things, which it is not eaſie to expreſs. 
In ſo great a number of Cities, Provinces, Kings and Potentates ( for —_ 

| all the people which Calar has ſubdued by his valour and his Forces from the 
Faſt to the Weſt have received his Laws, and are obliged to his liberality and 
favour.) Can you believe any of them will ſuffer what they poſſeſs to be taken 
away, at anyleſs rate than blowing up the Flames of War in all parts? you who 
think it it convenient to ſave wicked men becauſe the Common-wealth is weak 


and 
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and impotent; T will not ſpeak of people far diſtant, whom fear hath hitherto 
kept within the bounds of duty. Regard not only our Neighbours, but thoſe who 
dwell among us in Italy, thoſe old Soldiers who have recetved from Czlar the re- 
ward of thoſe YVittories for which they expoſed their lrves. They are ſtill in 
Bodies, and armed, and there are many thouſants of them in the City : what 
think you they would ao, if what was given be Yaken from them ? Hil they 
wait for other Colonies and other Lands ? You may conjetture by what you ſaw 
laſt night , for as youwent through the City to ſolicite for the guilty, you know 
how they threatened you: think you they will ſtand quietly, and ſee Cziar's 
Body unworthily dragged, and thrown into the common Sewer ( for the Laws 
enadt that Tyrants ſold be ſo treated ) do you think it would not move them 
who | bave fought under him? or that = can hope youwill let them enjoy the 
rewards of thoſe Viitories they have gained againſt the Gauls and Britains whilſt 
with the extremeſt of infamy you treat him from whom they hold them? JWVhat 
will the people of Rome ? what will all the people of Italy do ? will you not 
draw upon your own heads the hatred and indignation of men and gods, if you 
condemn to that puniſhment him who has extended the bounds of your Empire 

rom the Ocean to Nations before unknown ? Hill not all the world ſay we are 
unjuſt Fudges, if we decree rewards for thoſe, who in the Palace, in a hallowed 
place, in full Senate, being Senators themſelves, murdered a Conſul, a ſacred 
Ferſon, and defame him, who for his Virtue his very Enemies have in venera- 


' tion: wherefore'let me counſel you not to think of theſe things, which are neither 


juſt nor poſſible ; and as my opinion 4 declare it, that we ought to ratifie all that 
Czlar has done and ordained, and not approve the aition of =_ who flew him: ; 
for that is neither juſt nor reaſonable, and cannot be done with cancelling all he 
had done, notwithſtanding if- you think good, let their lives be ſaved out of pure 
grace for the ſake of their Kindred and Friends, upon condition they acknow« 


ledze the obligation. 


After theſe words of ;Zntontes, there was great conteſt in the Senate, 
and in the end it was agreed by the conſent of all the Senatours, that there 
ſhould be no proſecution of C2ſar's death,and that all that he had done ſhould 
be approved for the good of the Publick, which words were added by the 
Conſpirators Friends for their greater ſecurity. 4zthony himſelf not con- 
tradicting it, as if he approved it, rather for the common Quiet than out 


| of Juſtice. Hereupon thoſe poſſeſſed of Charges, began to demand men- 


tion ſhould be made of them as well as of the publick intereſt, and they 
confirmed in their Dignities, to which 4zthony hkewilſe conſented, letting 
the Fathers know he did it for fear, and to this Decree was added another, 


concerning the Colonies. 


The Senate being riſen, ſome gathered about Z. P;ſo in whoſe hands 
Ceſar had depoſited his laſt Will and Teſtament, to deſire him not to pro- 
duce it, nor to make any publick Funerals, leſt that ſhould occaſion new 
Tumults, which when they could not obtain, they threatened tv ſummon 
him to Judgment, becaufe he thereby fruſtrated the Publick of a greac 
eſtate which ought to be brought to the Treafury, and ſomething they ſaid 
concerning Tyranny, whereupon Piſo called out as loud as he could, be: 
ſceching the Conſuls to reaſſemble the Senate, who were not yet ſeparated, 
and then he told them : 


Tie 
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The Oration of Piſs. 


| | Foſe who boaſt they have ſlain a Tyrant, treat us like Tyrants then: 


elves, and we have many tnſtead of one. They forbid us the burying of 


a High Prieſt, they threaten thoſe entruſted with his Will, they ſay his Goods 
ought tobe confiſcated, as if he had been a Tyrant, they would have what he has 
done ratified as far as it reſpetts them; but where it concerns m_ they would 
_— it ; and "tis not Brutus and Caſſius who do this, but thoſe who ſtirred 
them up to commit this murder, Do you ou, concernins his Funerals ; and 
for his Fill Twill take care, and never abuſe the truſt repoſed in me, unleſs ſome 
oxe kill me too, | ; 


Theſe words raiſed a Tumult and Indignation, eſpecially in the minds of 
thoſe who hoped to have ſome advantage to themſelves by the Will. It 
was therefore agreed the Will ſhould be publiſhed, and publick Funerals 
{olemnized ; and ſo the Senate parted. Zrut#s and Caſfav underitanding 
what had paſſed, ſent to invite the people to come up tothe Capitol, where 
a great multitude being aſſembled, Brutus ſpoke in thele terms : 


The Oration of Brutws. 


F we ſpeak to you now here, who ſpoke to you yeſterday in the plate, "tis not 
that we have taken refuge as in a Temple, for we are not Criminals, nor 

as in a Fortreſi, we deliver our ſelves into your hands, but what unlooked for 
happened to Cinna againſt all reaſon, has forced us to retire, and becauſe our 
Enemntes calumniouſly accuſe us, of having violated oxr Faith, and troubled the 
Peace. I ſhall be well pleaſed to plead our cauſe before you : you 7 ſay with 
: whom we hope for the future to confer about all the affairs of the Common-wealth, 
After thit Czlar upon his return from Gaul entred armed into his Country, 
_ and Pompey who loved the Common-wealth had been treated as you all know, 
and after a great multitude of good Citizens retired into Africa and Spain were 
periſhed, the tyranny being eſtabliſhed, he would, and not without reaſon, for his 
own ſecur ity / > us fwear to forget what was paſſed, and if he would have con- 
ſtrained us 10 promiſe upon oath not only to blot out of our remembrance the inju- 
ries we had received, but likewiſe to live under him in perpetual ſervitude, what 
would not then thoſe have done who ſought our deſtruition ? But 1 believe for my 
part there is no true Roman whowonld not _— rather to die an hundred times 
than oblige himſelf by oath to ſervitude. If then Cziar attempted nothing a- 
gainſt onr liberty, we are perjured; but if he has left to us neither the diſpoſition 
of Offices in the City, nor of Governments of Provinces, nor Command of Ar- 
ries, nor Colonies, nor any other Honours, but that Czar alone diſpoſed all 
theſe things without fo —_ as ſpeaking a word to the Senate, or asking the con- 
ſent of the people, where is that liberty of which we had not {6 much as the hopes 
left ? for could we think he would be weary of onr ſervitude, or would imitate 
Sylla, who after being revenged of his Enemies, reſtored to you the adminiſtra- 
ron of the Common-wealth, he who gndertaking fo long an Expedition, antici- 


pated 
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pated for five years the aſſembly for elettion of Magiſtrates ? What ſhall 7 
ſay of the Tribunes of the people, Cictius and Marullus ? ' did he not ſhameful- 
ly drive away thoſe Magiſtrates holy and inviolable ? The Laws and Oath of our 
Fathers permit not the Tribunes of the people to be brought to judgment [o 
long as they are in Office, but Cxlar has judged them, has baniſoed them ; who 
then, he or we, have violated the reverence due to perſons holy and ſacred? un- 
Leſs poſſibly Cxxfar was hallowed and inviolable, he whom by violence, after the op- 
preſſion of his Country and the death of ſo many great Men, we hononred with 
that Title, and the power of the Tribunes be not hallowed and inviolable, after 
that our Fathers when the Common-wealth was free, voluntarily ſwore them [o, 
and pronounced execrations againſt their poſterity if they violated it. JV hither 
was the wealth and riches of the Empire brought ? to whom aid the Receivers 
give their Accounts? who broke up the Treaſury againſt our will ? who laid hands 
on a Fond never any before durſt touch ? and who threatened a Tribune with 
death that oppoſed it ? But ſay they upon what Oaths can we be aſſured the peace 
now to be made (hall not be violated? will anſwer ther:, that if no perſon be a 
a Tyrant, there needs no Oaths, and our Predeceſſors never took any. But if a- 
ny one aſpire to the Tyranny the Romans onght not to obſerve either Faith or Re- 
legion with Tyrants. IVe tell you all theſe things in the midſt of our preſent 
danger, and will never ceaſe to ſpeak them for the publick Good ; for when Cx- 
far conferred on me all imazinable Honours, Talways preferred my Country be- 
fore my own proper Glory, They ſlander us about the Colonies to incenſe you ; 
but if there be any here who have taken poſſeſſion of Lands already aſfizned to 


them, or are ready to go, les them do me the favour to make themſebves known 
to me, 


Thereupon many having made a Sign. 


Zou have done well, ( ſaid he) fo come hither with the other Citizens ; ana 
ſarely it is but juſt that you do participate, and ſs are willing to participate equal- 
ly of the Honours of the City, you teſtific m—_ the affection you bear your 
Country. The Roman People gave you to Calar to bear Arms in Gaul and 
Britain, having ſerved him well you have merited Honours and Military Re- 
wards ; but he after having exaited an Oath from you, led you whether you would 
or no, both againſt the City, and againſt the moſt eminent Citizens in Africa 
poſſibly you are aſhamed to demand a ſalary for the ſervices you have done in 
theſe laſt IVars ;, but becauſe neither envy, time, nor oblivion can blot out thoſe 
noble Actions you did in Gaul and Britain, you are ſure to receive thoſe rewards 
the people of Rome ao cuſtomarily give their Soldiers, But they for that end 
ever robbed innocent people, nor drvided others Goods to thoſe that ſerved them ; 
but when they had overcome their Fnemies, ſeiſed not of all their Country, but a 
part of their Lands, whither they ſent the Veterans to inhabit, and to keep the 
ſubdued people in awe; and if the conquered Country were not ſufficient, they 
added ſome of the Publicks Lands, or bcught with the publick Money. Thus + 
the People of Rome formerly gave Lands without doing injury to any perſon. 
But Sylla and Cxfar hawing ſeiſcd the Soveraign Power by violence and Arms, 
and ſtanding in need of Guards and Armies againſt their Country, have not ſent 
you every one to his own dwelling, nor bought you Lands, nor divided among 
you thoſe thy have conquered, nor given the ancient poleſſrs ſome Money to 
comfort them, though they had ſuch ſtore which they either took out of the Trea- 
ſary, or received for Confiſcations. But they ſend you into Italy it ſelf , 
where they had received no offenceraviſhins away from the ancient Poſſeſſors(like 
Thieves, and not like Conquerours ) their Lands, their Houſes, their ——s., | 
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their Temples, of which we deprive not vanquiſhed Strangers, contentins ouy 
ſelves with the Tenth of their Fruits. But they have divided among you the 


Lands of your own Nation, who have born Arms with you under Cafar himſelf 


againſt the Guls, and offered Vows for the happy Succeſs of the Expedition , and 


againſt theſe they have led you, marching in Battel, with Enſizns diſplayed, as-to a 


Har : And indeed you cannot live in Peace, nor abide in Safety with thoſe who 
have been forced to give up their Lands ; for be that is driven out and d-ſpoiled 
of his Eſtate ſtudies your Deſtruttion, and only waits an opportunity. So the 
Principal Deſizns of the Tyrants was not that you ſhould have Lands, for that 
they might have done by other ways , but that having always Enemies ready to fall 
upon you, you might be firms Props totheir Pover, to which your Fortunes were 
aft bound, ſince Tyrants have no Guards more faithful than the Companions of 
of their Crimes and their Fears ; and to theſe, Good Gods ! they have given the 
name of Colonies ; that is indzed, the Oppreſſion of our Compatriots, and the Ru- 
in of an infinite of innocent Perſons, whomwith d:ſ1zn they have mad: your Fne- 
mies for th:ir private Advantage. For our parts, to whons thoſe that at preſent 
govern the Commonwealth ſay, they will 2ive us our Lives out of pure Grace, our 
zntention is, and always ſhall be, that you be confirmed in the Poſſeſſion of your 
Lands. JVe take God towitneſs, that as you do enjoy them you ſhall enjoy them, 
and that ns Perſon ſhall take them from you ;, neither Brutus nor Caſſius, wor all 
them have h1zarded their Lives for your Liberty. There is yet in this buſineſs 
one Difficulty, to which we will apply a Remedy which ſhall ſecare your Peace with 
your Compatriots, and which you Gall underſtand with joy. Je will give Order 
as ſoon as may be that the Ancient Poſſeſſors ſhall be payed th2 Purchaſe of their 
Lands out of the Publick Moneys, that you for the future may poſſeſs them, not 
only without Contradiitioa, but likewiſe with Security of your Perſons.. 


Allthe World, both during the Aſſembly, and after they were all with- 
drawn, approved what Brutus 1M as perfely juſt ; and admired theſe Men, 
{o undaunted and ſo zealous for thetr Country. Thus having gained the 
AﬀeQtion of the People, the Afﬀair was adjourned till the Morrow. As {50n 
asever it was Day the Conſul publiſhed the Aſſembly, where the Decrec of 
the Senate was read ; whereupon Cicero made an Excellent Diſcourſe in 
praiſe of the Amneſty, which the People hearkened to with pleaſure, and 
torthwith demanded that thoſe retired tothe Capitol might come down ; 
but they refuſed to cometill they gave them Hoſtages : ſo they ſent 4zthony's 
and Zepidus Children. © Their Arrival raiſed a-General Acclamation and Ap- 
plauſe : and when the Confſuls would have ſpoke ſomething, the People 
would not hear them before they were reconciled, and had embraced each 
other : which was done, but begot in the Conſuls great fears and jealouſies 
that thoſe Men would for the future have more Power in the City than they. 
After this, Ceſar's Will being brought, the People would have it _ 
ately read: Where they found that he had adopted for his Son Oftawvins, 
born of his Siſters Daughter ; given his Gardens tothe People, and left to e- 
very Roman Citizen ſeventy five Attick Drams. Hereupon the People en- 
tred into Fury, underſtanding that he whom they had but now treated as a 
Tyrant, had an AﬀeQtion for his Country : But above all, they looked upon 
it as athing worthy of Compaſſon to conſider that Decimus Brutus, one of 
his Murderers, was nominated his Heir by Subſtitution ; for it 15the cuſtom 
of the Romans to nominate a ſecond Heir in caſe the firſt cannot be. Ir ſtruck 
all the World with horror, that Decimus, the ſubſtituted Heir of Czar, had 
attempted his life. But after that Pio had cauſed the Body to be brought to 
the Place, there ran to guard ita great-number of Perions in Arms ; who 
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with an Extraordinary Magnificence, and General Acclamation, placed it be- | 
fore the Tribunal. Then e Lamentations and Tears were univerſal. The 

Soldiers made a great noiſe with their Arms, andby little and little the whole 
World began to repent them of the Amneſty. , 4zthony perceiving that, 


| boſt not the Opportunity : And becauſe he was obliged by the Duty of his. © 


Office to make his Funeral Oration ashe was a Conſul, being Conſul him- 
{1f, and his Friend and Kinſ:man, (for there was an Alliance between them) 
with his uſual Arrtifices he ſpoke in this manner. 


The Oration of Anthony, 


T is not juſt, Gentlemen, that 7 alone ſhould undertake the Paneral-Praiſes 

of this Great Man, it were fitter his —_— aid declare them : Therefore 

4 willonly with the Poice of the Republick, ana, not my own, make Recital of” 

thoſe Honours which whilſt he was living the Senate and People of Rome conferred 
upon him for his Virtue. | 


Having ſaid theſe words, he began with a ſad and ſorrowful Countenance 
the Recital of Ce/ar's Glorious Titles ; pronouncing every thing diſtinQly, 
and ſtopping more particularly at thoſe whereby they had made him more 
than Man, by the Qualities of Sacred and Inviolable, Father of his Coun- 
try, BenefaCtor, Prince, and many others which till that time had never been 
givento any Perſon. Atevery word turning himſelf towards the Body, and 
animating his Speech by his Geſture ; . and when he pronounced any one of 


_ thoſe Titles, adding ſome intermingled T&ms of Griet and Indignation : 


as when he recited the Decree of the Senate, calling him Father of his 
Country. See there, ſaid he, the Teſtimony of your Acknowledoments. And 
in pronouncing theſe words, Holy, Sacred, Inviolable, and the Refuge of 
the Miſerable, he added ; Never any that fled to him: for Refuge, periſhed ;, but 
he himſelf is murdered, though made Holy and Sacred by our Decrees, without ha- 
wing exatted thoſe Qualities from us, or ever deſired them ; and ſurely we are in 
a ſhameful Slavery if we grve thoſe Titles to unworthy Perſons that never ask 
them from us. But, Oh, faithful Citizens ! you purge your ſelves well from this 
Reproach by the Honours you now pay his Memory. After this, reciting the AQ 
of the Oath, by which they were all obliged to guard the Perſon of Ceſar, 
and to employ all their Forces ſo, that if any attempted his Perſon, whoever 
expoſed not his Life for his Defence ſhould be execrable, he raiſed his Voice .. 
and extending his Hands towards the Capitol : Oh Jupiter ! Protedor of my 
Country ! ſaid he, behold me hereready to revenge, as I have ſworn : and ſince 
it is a thing reſolved by the Fudgment of all good Men, 7 beſeech thee, with all 
other Gods tobe favourable to me. A Tumult hereupon arifing among the Se- 
nators, who believed theſe words to be manifeſtly addrefled to them. .4»- 
thony to appeaſe them changed his Diſcourſe, and faid : But Gentlemen, this 
Aecident muſt rather be attributed to ſome God, than to Men ; andwe 0u27ht r a+ 
ther to provide againſt the preſent Neceſſities than ſpeak of things paſt, ſince we 
are threatned with extreme /Aiſery for the future, and are upon the Point of fal- 
ling again intoour Antient Seditions, and the ſceing all the Nobility of the City 
periſh. Let us thn conduit this Sacred Perſon among the Gods, ſolensnly in 
mournful Elezies ſinging his Praiſes, After having ſaid theſe words, he 
q | tucked 
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tucked up his Robe as if he had been poſſeſſed with ſome Spirit ; and gird- 
ing it about him that he might have his Hands more art liberty, he went and 
placed himſelf near the Bed where the Corps lay, upon an Eminent Place : 
. and opening the Curtain, and looking ih, he beganto ſing his Praiſes, as of 
a Celeſtial Divinity: And the better to make him be believed to be of that 
Race, he lifted his Hands to Heaven ; reciting even to the loſs of breath, his 
Wars, his Combats, his Victories, the Nations he had ſubdued, the Spoils 
he had brought away ; ſpeaking of every thingasa Miracle ; and crying out 
many times, 7 hon alone art he who haſt returned YVittorious from [0 many Fights ; 
Thou alone art he who haſt revenged the Country of the Injuries done her for three 
. hundred Tears together ; and conſtrained People till then indomitable, who alone 
rook an burnt the City, to ask Pardon on their Knees. Having ſaid theſe 
things and many more as of a Divine Perſon, he lored his Voice; andin a 
mournfal Tone, with Tears in his Eyes, lamented the unworthy Death of 
hisFriend, begging he might redeem his Life with his own ; andat length 
abandoning himſelt to Grief, he was ſo far tranſported as to diſcover the Bo- 
dy of Ceſar, and to ſhew at the top of a Pike his Robe, pierced with che 
Stabs he had received, and all ſtained with his Blogd. And now the People 
joyned their Lamentations with his, and Compaſſion was ſoon converted in- 
to Choler ; for when the Conſul ceaſing to ſpeak, they began the mournful 
_ Airs, afterthe manner of the Countrey ſinging his great Actions, and after 

that his deplorable death, andas if Ce/ar himſelf had called by name thoſe 
on whom he had heaped his Favours after having been his Enemies, they 
heard theſe words which ſeemed addreſſed to the Confpirators ; 17uft 7 then 
Life unto my Murderers give, The People hereupon entred into fury, con+ 
ſidering that all the Conſpirators, nooge Decimus Brutus, had been of Pom- 
peys Party ; and that Cz/ar, inſtead of revenging himſelf upon them, had 
given them Dignities, Governments of Provinces, and Armies to com- 
mand ; and that after that they had conſpired againſt him, and with them 
Decimus Brutus, whom he had loved ſo well to make him his Heir. The 
multitude being in this ſort moved, and already.prepared for Violence, ſome 
one raiſed up from the Bed the Image of Czſar made in Wax, for the Body 
could not be ſeen being layed within the Bed ; but the Image turning upon a 
Machine, was viſible to all the World, and every Man might obſerve three 
and twenty Wounds, as well on the Body as the Face. Atthis ſad SpeQacle 
the People giving themſelves over to tears, encompaſſed the place where Ce- 
ſar had been ſlain, and ſer it on fire; ſeeking every where for the Murde- 


rers, who were retired. Angerand Grief fo tar tranſporting the Multitude, 


that ome meeting C4 Tribune of the People, whom for name ſake they 
took for Cinna the Pretor, who had declaimed againſt Ceſar, he in vain told 
them that they were miſtaken, for they tore him in ſo many pieces, that the 
leaſt part of him could not be found to give Sepulture to. After this they 


carried Fire to burn the Houſes of the Conſpirators, but the Reſiſtance of 


the Domeſticks and the Prayers of the Neighbours prevented them ; yet 
not without threats that they would return agein in Arms. On the Morrow 
the Conſpirators privately departed the City, and the People returned to 
the bed where Ceſar lay, carrying it to the Capitol to bury it 1n the Temple 
before the Gods, as already conſecrated ; but the Prieſts oppoſing it, they 
brought it back to the place; and upon the ſame Ground where former! 
ſtood the Palace of the Kings, gathering together all the Wood they could, 
and with the Seats of the place and of all the neighbouring places, raiſing a 
magnificent Pile, they thereon placed the Body ; and ſome one having caſt 
upon it Crowns aud other Military Preſents, they fer fire toit, and —_—_ 
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the People ſpent all the Night : They forthwith ereQted an Altat, and at 
preſent there is a Temple where Ceſar is adored asa God; for after that ©- 
davins, his Adopted Son, who changed his Name into that of Cz/ar, had 
(following his ſteps) taken upon him the Government of the State, he migh- 
tily ſtrengthened and augmented that Monarchy of which he had laid the 
Foundations, Which endures to this day ; and to pay himall poſſible Ho- 
nours, ranked him in the number of the Gods. From this Example ir is, 
that to this day the People-give the Title of Gods to their Emperors after 
their death (if they have neither been Tyrants,nor manifeſtly guilty of great 
Crimes) they who formerly would not ſufter them to take the name of King 


whilſt living. 


Thus fell Cz/ar on the Day which the Romans call the ® Ides of March : 
Augur had told him, that day would be fatal to him, but he laughed at it, 
and the very ſame morning told him jeſting, - 7 he /des of March are come : to 
which the other without {urprize made anſwer, But zot yet gone. Yet the 
reat Aſſurance of the Augur, nor many other Preſages could not hinder 
im from going to the Aſſembly ; where he was murdered in the fifty ſixth 
Year of his Age : Happy in all things, Magnificent ; and with juſt reaſon 
comparable to Alexander ; for they were both beyond meaſure Ambitious, 
Warlike, ready in the Execution of what they had reſolved$# and hardy in 
Dangers : they ſpared not their Bodies ; andin War relyed not ſo much up- 
on their Conduct as upon their Bravery and good Fortune. The one went 
along journey in a Countrey without Water to go to Hammon, happily crol- 
ſed over the bottom of the Pamphilian Gulf, the Sea being retired, as if his 
Genius had locked up the Waters : As another time marching in the Cham- 
pian, it cauſed it toceaſe from raining. Navigated an unknown Sea : Be- 
ing in the Zzdjes, firſt icaled the Walls of a City, and leaped down alone in- 
to the midſt of his Enemies, receiving thirteen Wounds ; was always Vi-. 
Qtorious ; and whatever War he was engaged in, he ended it in one or two 
Battels. In Furope he ſubdued many Barbarous People, -and reduced them 
under his Obedience ; together with the Grecians, a fierce People, and Lo- 
vers of Liberty, who never before obeyed any Perſon but Philip ; whocom- 
manded them for ſome time under the Honourable Title of General of the 
Greeks. He carried his Arms almoſt through all {a with an incredible 
Celerity. And tocomprize ina word the Happineſs and Power of -Zlexar- 
der,all the Countries he ſaw he conquered ; and as he was deſigning to con- 
quer the reſt, he died. As for Cz/ar, paſſing the Ionian Sea in the midſt of 
Winter, he found it calm as well as the Britiſh Ocean, which he paſſed with- 
out any knowledge of it, ina time when his Pilots, driven by Storm againſt 
the Engliſh Rocks, loft their Ships: Another time embarking alone by 
Night in a little Boat, and rowing againſt the Waves, he commanded the 
Pilot to hoiſt Sail, and rather to conſider the Fortune of Cz/ar than the Sea. 
He threw himſelt more than once all alone into the midſt of his Enemies, 
when his Men were all ſtruck with Panick Fear : And is the only General 
of the Romans that ever fought thirty times in Pitch'd Battel againſt the 
Gauls, and ſubdued in Ga: forty Nations, before fo dreadful to the Romans, 
that inthe Law diſpenſing with Prieſts and Old Men from going to the War, 
the Wars againſt the Gauls are excepted, and the Prieſts and Old Men obli- 
ged to bear Arms. Before Alexandria, ſeeing himſelf alone incloſed upon a 
Bridge, he laid down his Purple, threw himſelf into the Sea ; and purſued 
by his Enemies, ſwam a long time under Water, only by Intervals lifting up 


his head to take breath ; ti]] coming near his Ships, he held up his hands,was 
known 
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known, and fo ſaved. / Forthe Civil Wars, which he tither undeteook one 
of Fear (as hinafelt ſays) or out of Ambition; he had todealwith the greateſt 
Generals of the Age, fighting at the Head of many great Armies 5 not Bay- 
batians, but Romans, , encouraged by ther former AQons,' ard: by their 
good Fortune : yet he detexted themall ; and not one of them, buthe ruined 
itt a Fight or two. But we cannot ſay of him as: of Hexahder, thiirhe was 
riever overcoine ; for he ſuffered once a great loſs agaimſtthe Gauls, under 
the Condutt of 775tarius and Corta, hisLtcutenants : ThSþ4/ his Army was 
{onear blocked 'up by Petrerns and Afranits, that he Wanted Vit little'of be- 
ing beſieged * At Dyrrhachinn; and in Africathey turned their Backs i- anti 
in S472, againſt the young, Pompey, they fled. But for Cz/ar himſelf, he 
was always undarinted ; and whatever War he engagedin, came off in the 
end Victorious : And the.Roman Empire which now extends it {elf by Sea 
and Land, from the Ziphrites, to the Atlantick Ocean; was broughtunder 
his Powet ; partly by his Valour,. and partly 'by his Clemency. 'He fetled 
 Tumfelf muc | | | 
on ; for being Kings in effect id fpite of all the World, he took not thiat name. 
At laſt, making his Preparations for other Wars, he was ſurprized by death 
as wellas Aexazder. T heir Armies wete allo alike ; for the Soldiers of both 
were chearful in Fight aft hardy, 'but ſtubborn and mutinous when oves- 
wrought with Tabour. The Deaths of both of them were equally thourtied 
and lamented By their Artpies, who atftfibuted to them Divine Homiours, 
They were both well made in Body, andof Noble AſpeAts : both deſeerided 
from Fupiter ; one by Facus' and Herenles, and the other by Anchiſes and 
Peaus. Though they were itiflexible when reſiſted, they were'ealle t5 par- 
don and be reconciled, and likewiſe todo good to ſuch as they had vanquiſh- 


ed; contenting themſelves with the Victory. Hitherto the Compariton is 


juſt, fave only that their Beginnings were not equal ; for Mexander bein 
 withthe Quality of a King, in which he had been before inſtrudted by his 
Father Philip : but C2/ar was'only a Private Man z and though he were of 
an Illuſtrious Race, yet his Fortunes wtre much incumbred. They both 
deſpiſed the Preſages that threatned them, without mjuring thoſe Divines 
foretold their death : and almoſt the fame Signs happened to them, and a 
like Event, for in the Sacrifices made by one and the other twice, they 
found not the Chief of the Entrails of the Vittims ; the firſt time they were 
only threatned with great Danger : Alexander's happened when belieging 
the Oxidrakes, beings mounted firſt upon the Wall, andthe too great weizhic 
breaking the Ladders behind him, he beheld himfelf deſerted by his Mei, 
and threw himſelf into the midſt of his Enemies; where having received ma- 
ny Wounds on his Breaſt, and a great blow on the Neck, he was ready to 
die; when the Macedonians touched with fthame, broke open the Gates, 
and relieved him. The like happened to Ceſar in Spaiz, in the Fight be- 
tween him and young Pompey ; where, ſeeing his Men went on trembling, 
he advanced betwixt the two Armies, received two hundred Darts, on his 
Buckler ; till fuch time as Fear having given place to Shame, all the Army 
ran in,and ſecured him from the Danger. Thus the firſt Entrails without the 
C hief rhreatned only Danger of Death, but the Second were a certain Pre- 
ſage of Death it ſelf. Pythagoras the Divine after having ſacrificed, ſaid to 
Avpollodorns, who feared Alexander and Fpheſtion, that he need fear no- 
' thing, for they both ſhould ſhortly die. Zph:ft:on dying ſome time after, 
Appollodorus doubting leſt there might be ſome Conſpiracy formed againſt 
the King, gave him notice of the Prediction : He only laughed at it ; and 


informing himſelf of Pythagoras what thoſe Preſages meant, he told him it 
was 


better than Syfz, and governed himſelf with miore moderati- - 
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was aSignof Death , whereupon he again laughed, praiſing 4ppollodorus's 
love, «Fu Divine's freedom. As for Ceſar, the laſt time he went to the 
Senate, as we have {aid a little before, the ſame Preſage preſenting, he ſaid 
ſmiling, he had ſeen the like in Spair : to which the Augur anſwering, that 
he was then in danger, but now the Sign was mortal, he yielded in ſyme mea- 
ſure to that Advice, and offeredanother Sacrifice ; but tired with the length 
of the Ceremonies, entred the Palace, and periſhed. There happened to 
Alexander the ſame thing ; for when he returned from the /zdies to Babylon 
with his Army, being come nigh the City, the Chaldeans counſelled him to 
defer his Entry ; to whom having giventhis Verſe for Anſwer, 


Hho promiſes moſt Good *s the beſt Divine, 


they beſought himat leaſt, that he would notlet his Army enter with their 
Facesto the Weſt ; but would fetch a Compals, that in entring they might 
ſe the Riſing Sun and the City. It is ſaid, he would have obeyed them in 
this; butin marching about he met with a Marſhy Ground, which made 
him flight the ſecond as well as the firſt Advice, fo that he entred the City 
with his Face tothe Weſt. Some time after embarking upon the Euphrates, 
and going down to the River Pa/lacota, which receives the Euphrates, and 
carries its Waters into Marſhes and Pools which might happen to drown all 
Aſſyria, he reſolved tomake a Dam ; andit is ſaid, that going down the Ri- 
ver he laughed at the Chaldeans, becauſe he had gone into Babylon and come 
out of it again in a- Boat without any harm : But Death attended him at his 
Return from this Voyage. C#/ar's Raillery- with the Augur, whotold him 
the Ides of March were fatal to him, was much alike ; he anſwered him 
jearing, the Ides were come, and yet he was killed the ſame day. So that 
herein there was great agreement between them, both in the Preſages they 
Teceived from the Divines without;being offended, their Raillery, and the 
Event of the Predition. They were likewiſe great Lovers of the Sciences, 
as well of their own.Country as Strangers. Mexander conferred with the 
Brachmen, who are eſteemed the moſt ſubtil and fagacious of the Indians, 
as the Magt are of the Perſians. Ceſar did the like with the Egyptians when 
he re-eſtabliſhed Cleopatra inher Kingdom, which occaſioned him when the 
Peace was made to reform many things amongſt the Romans ; and that af- 
ter the Example of the Egyptians, he regulated the Year by the Courſe of 
the Sun, which before was governed by the Moon ; and > till then were 

unequal, by reaſon of the Intercalary Days. It happened to him likewiſe, 

thatnot one of thoſe who conſpired his Death eſcaped, but were all puniſh- 
. ed as they deſerved by his Son, and as the Murderers of Ph:/ip were by Ale- 
xarder ; but in what manner, we {hall relate in the following Books, 
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IL A Nthony cauſes Amatiuswho gave himſelf out to be the Son of Marius 
tobe ſtain, which begets him the ill will of the People ; wherenpon the 

Senate appoint bim Guards. Il. Brutus and Caſſius ſettle rheir Aﬀairs, 
and leave the City: Dolobella and Anthony get ihe Governments 0 YT | 
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and Macedonia to their prejudice. IIl. Oftavius adopted by Czar comes 
to Rome, and goes to-viſit Anthony. IV. His Speech, and -Anthony's 
Anſwer. V. Czſar finding Anthony 7ot well diſpoſed to him, labours to 
gain the hearts of the People. Dolobella goes into Syria, and puts to death 
Trebonius. VI. Czſar ad Anthony, reconciled by the mediation of the 
Soldiery. VII. Anthony having in 16 gray of the reconciliation diſob- 
liged Caſar , the Officers of his Guaras, declare their reſentment. of #- 
VIIL Anthony's nſwer to them, 4nd _—_— reconciliation betntgen hin 
_and Cxſar. IX. A third Breach between Coiar and Anthony : four Mace- 
donian Legions come toBrunduſium for Anthony, and Czſar raiſes Forces. 
X. Anthony's four Legions mutiny againſt him, and after being appeaſed, 
two of them come_over to Cxlar. XI. Preparations on one ſide and-the 0- 
ther. XII. Anthony being tacith declared Enemy, Cicero gives reaſons 
for it, XIII. Pilo makes an Oration in favour of Anthony. XIV. :An- 
thony declared Enemy, and an Army decreed to Brutus and Caſſius, which 
 diſcontents Czlar, yet he lends 4 part of his Forces. to the Cgnluls to help 
them to raiſe the Siege of Modena, where Anthony had incloſed Decimus 
Brutus. XV. After ſeveral Engagements before Modena, Anthony rai- 
fes his Siege, and marches over the Alpes: XVI. Czſar will not ſee Deci- 
mus : and Panſa at the" pot death di overs to Cxiar the Senates inten- 
tion to ruine him, . XVII. Caſſius and Beutus . grow powerful iz: Syria and 
Macedon. XVAIL 1 Czfar\foes all he cap to oblige Anthony to a reconcilia- 
tion : and. in ths mean time the Senate nominates Commiſſioners to call An- 
thony to accaunt. XIX. Anthony joyns with L_—_ which terrifies the 
Senate. XX. Cxlar by his Soldiers demands the Conſulate, which being re- 
uſed, he marches towards Rome, at which the Sexate are ſo affrighted, that 
they grantyt him. ls The Senate repenting of their grant, and" prepa- 
ring for 4 fence, Cxiar tomes, to Rome, where he is well received, and ob- 
zains the Conſulate. MXIL Car being Conſul condemns the Conſpirators, 
reconciles himſelf with" Anthony ; a»d Decimus Brutus is lain in Gaul, 
and his Head brought to Anthony. 
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Ear the moſt worthy toreign of all men that ever hadlived a- 
mong the Romans being in this manner {lain by his Enemies, 
the People celebrated his Funerals. But ,becauſeall thoſe who 
any way contributed to his dearh were puniſhed, we ſhall in 

Fas _ thisand the Book next following treat of the_ manner how the. 
principal Heads of this —_— periſhed, and after that conclude the 
Hiſtory of theſe Civil Wars. , Zzthory having loſt the good will of the Se- 
nate by miniſtring occaſion to. the people toviolate the indemnity at Czſar's 
Funeral Pomp, and being the cauſe of their running to ſet on fire the Hou- 
{cs of the Conſpirators, regained their good eſteem by an aQtion which had 
reſpe&t-ro the pnblick -Good:— There was one Amaſivs who fallly giving 

himſelf out to be the Sor-of arins, had taken hisname, and only in con- © 
ſideration of his reporting him to be his Father, was beloved of the People ;, 
for by that ſuppoſition racy thought him a Kinſman of Czſar's ; and indeed 
he appeared extremely afflicted tor his death, ereQted an Altar in rhe place 
where he was burnt, and attended by a Trogp of HeQtors terrified the 

Conſpitators, of whom'the. greateſt part having left the City, thoſe to 

whom Cz/ar had given Governments retired likewiſe. Decimus Brutus to 

that Gau/neighbouring upon 7faly ; Trebowins into Aſia, and Tullins Cimber 
into Bitbynia; As for Caffins and Brutus, to whom thie Senate bore great 

O- affection, 
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affeQion, they had been deſigned by C/ar to command the year following, | 


Caſſius in Syria, and Brutus in Macedoniz, and at preſent were Pretors in the 
City. In the preſtnt junQure of Afﬀairs they laboured to gain the Soldiers 
deſigned for the Colonies, by permitting them among other things to ſell 
their ſhares, which the Law prohibited them till after twenty years poſlel- 
ſion. It was reported that Amatins had a delign againl(t their lives, and 
waited only for an opportunity to execute it, which being told to Lathory, 
he according to the authority he had by virtue of his charge cauſed him to 
be arreſted, and with an extraordinary boldneſs put him to death without 
any tryal. The Senate wereamazed at it, .as a violent aCtion, not permit- 
ted by their Laws: however, they ſuffered it, becauſe they ſaw no other 
way of ſecurity for Cafſivs and Brutus , but the companions of Amativs and 
the reſt of the people affected with grief tor him, and enraged againſt 4+ 
theny, that he durſt in that manner treat a perſon whom they loved, think- 
ing they ought not to diſlemble it, but gathering together in the place be- 
gan to cry out, and rail againſt tho», requiring the Magiſtrates to con- 
ecrate Amatins his Altar, and perform the firſt Sacritices to Ceſar. And 
when -2»thony's Soldiers would have driven them thence, they grew more 
tumultuous, making greater noiſe than before ; ſome of them ſhewing the 
Baſis from whence they had taken Ceſar's Statues, and one of them cryed 
out he could likewiſe ſhew them the Shop where they were melting down, 
they preſently followed him, and finding it as he ſaid, ſer fire to the Houle. 
Another Party of Anthony's people coming to quench it, ſome of thoſe 
Mutineers were ſlain, and ſome taken, of whom the Slaves were hanged, 
and the reſt thrown headlong down the Rocks. The Tumult being ap- 
peaſed, that affeQtion people bore to Axthory converted into hatred. On 
the-contrary the Senate were well ſatisfied ; for without this, the Conſpi- 
rators had not been in ſecurity of their perſons. But when -4»thopy pro- 
poſed to the Fathers the return of Sextus Pompey ( Son of that great Pom- 
pey lamented by all men, againſt whom Ceſar's Party yet made War in 
Spain ) and to give him out of the Treaſury fifty Millions of Attick Drams, 
in recompence of the Goods of his Father which had been contiſcate, and 
to make him Admiral as his Father had been, with power to diſpoſe of all 
the Roman Fleet as he ſhould think fit ; all the Senators were aſtoniſhed, 
approved his propoſition, and ſpent the reſt of that day in praiſes of him ; for 
no man had ever appeared fo afteQtionate tothe publick Good as the great 
Pompey, nor had been ſo univerſally lamented, and *"twas becauſe Brutus 
and Ca//zs had followed him, that all men (till honoured them. Where- 
fore Cicero without ceaſing praiſed -{zthoxy, and the Senate who were not. 
ignorant that he was hated by the people, permitted him to chuſe as a Guard 
of his perſon as many as he pleaſed of the old Soldiers then in the City. He, 
whether he had before provided for it, or that he gladly made ule of the pre- 
ſenting occaſion, took ſuch Guards as amounted to fix thouſand Rowe ; 
nor did heenlift private Soldiers, for he thought at a pinch he could eaſily 
find them elſewhere, but all experienced Officers, whoſe afteQion he had 
gained in thetime they had ſerved under Ceſar, and the moſt conſiderable 
of theſe he had made choice of for Tribunes, to whom he {ſhewed Honour 
and Reſpe&t, making them partakers in all things fit to be communic*ted. 
The Scnate began to grow jealous of his Guards, v. hether becauſe of their 
great numbers, ot becauſe they were all choſen Men, and adviſed him to re- 
duce them to a certain number to avoid envy, which he promiled to doas 


foon as the Tumults of the people were appeaſed. Moreover the Senate- 


and people having approvedall that Ce/ir had done and decreed of this; 
Qqq Anthony 
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Anthony had theRegiſter, which when Czar had thoughts of departing on- 
his deſigned Expedition he had left with him, with great numbers of Re- 
queſts, on which he had yet made no Order ; fo that #aberins, Ceſar's Se- 
cretary, being perteAly at his Devotion, he added many things in favour 
of ſeveral perlons, gave Gratuities to Cities, Potentates, and to his own 
Guards, as if done by Cefar's Order, whereas they owed the obligation 
only to Anthony : he likewiſe by the ſame means placed many perſons in 
the degree of Senators, and performed great quantity of other matters at 
the Senates requeſt, that he might leſſen the averſion they had to his 


Guards: ſuch was 4#hony's Conduct. 


As for Brutns and Caſſius ( ſeeing the people and the old Soldiers continu- 
ed their-animoſities againſt them, and imagining ſome other might be 
found to make an attempt upon'their lives, as well as Amatins, and being 
beſides ſenſible of Anthony's malice, who now having nothing to ſtand in 
fear of, being ſo well guarded, hindred the receſtabliſhment of the Com- 
mon-wealth) they began to provide for their own ſafety ; beſides the firm 
relyance they had in Decimns Brutus who was at hand with three Legions, 
they wrote to Zrebonins in Aſia, andto 7ullins in Bithynia, to raiſe Money 
with as much ſecreſie as they could, and gave order to ſecure the Sold 
tothem, whilſt they put themſelves ina readineſs to take poſſeſſion of tho 
Governments Cz/ar had commiſhonated them for. But becauſe their due 
time for departure was not yet come, they judging it indecent to go take 
poſſeſſion of their Provinces before the time of executing their Charges in 
the City was expired, and yet had rather ſpend the reſt of the year as 
private perſons, than exerciſing the Othce of Prztors, whilſt neither their 


_ perſons were ſecure, nor they honoured according to their deſerts. The 


Senate, knowing their thoughts, gave them Commiſlion to cauſe Corn to 
be brought from all parts into the City, till the time limited for their going 
into their Provinces, which they did, that Zr»tus and Caſſius might not ſeem 
to flic, ſo great care had they of the reputation of thoſe two Men, for- 
whoſe ſake eſpecially they favoured the Party of the Conſpirators. After 
that the Prztors were gone out of the City to execute their Commiſſion, 
Anthony being thenceforth the only powerful Man, could heartily have 
wiſhed the Command of a Province with an Army, and eſpecially caſt his 
cyes upon ria; but underſtanding he ſhould increaſe the jealouſie con- 
ccived of him, if he demanded it for himſelf, and that on the other tide 
the Senate had gained Dolobella his Colleague, with whom he had no fair 
underſtanding, to oppoſe all his deſigns, he perſwaded Dolobella, who was 
young and ambitious, to demand Syria, to the prejudice of Caſfins, toge- 
ther with the Army deſtined to War upon the Parthians, and not addreſs 
himſelf for the _ it to the Senate ( for that would proye tono pur- 
poſe) but to the people by way of Decree. He gladly embracing the 
motion, preſently makes his propoſition to the people : whereupon the Se- 
nate complaining, that he atrempted againſt what Czar had decreed ; he 
anſwered, That Cz/ar had not decreed to any perſon the Commiſſion of - 
the War againſt the Parthians ; that Cafſivs ro whom he had given Syria 
had firſt thwarted his Decree, by permitting the Soldiers to whom he had 
given Lands todwell on, to ſell them without ſtaying the twenty years al- 
fhigned by the Law, that however it would bediſhonourable for him if Doto- 
bella ſhould not be preferred before Caſſius in the Government of Syria. 
Hereupon the Senate ſuborned 4/prezas Tribune of the People to break up 
the Aſſembly, under pretence of ſome evil Augury, hoping that 4zthoxy, 


who 
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who was Conſul and Augur, and whom they believed yet an Enerny to 


Dolobella, would joyn with the Tribune : © but as ſoon as he declared that 
there were unhappy preſages ( which belonged to anothers Office to do) 
Anthony {aid that he was a knave, and exhortecd the Tribes to give their 
Votes on Dolobe/la's propoſition. Thus he obtained the Government of 
Syria, with Commiſſion to make War upon the Parthians with the Legions 
deſigned by Ceſar to that purpoſe, and thoſe already. marched into Mace- 
adonia, and thus at laſt they came to know that Anthony and his Colleague 
underſtood each other. Dolobella having obtainetl theſe things from the 
people, 4:thony demanded Macedon from the Senate, knowing well that 
after the grantof Syria to the other, Macedon, where there was no Army; 
would not be refuſed him. So he obtained it to the diſcontent of moſt; 
and general wonder of all the Fathers, that he had ſuffered the Army which 
was 1n that Province to be given' to Dolobella, who however they were much 
better ſatisfied ſhould have the diſpole of itthan Anthony. - Hereupon they 
took occaſion to demand of 4»thory other Provinces for Brutus and Caſſius, 
which he aſſented to, and gavethem Cyreze and Crete, or as fome ſay both 
thoſe were given to Caſſius, and Bithyaia to Brutus, Thus went Afﬀairs 
within the City. | 


Now O{tavins Nephew of Ceſar, as deſcended from his Siſter, had been 
by his Uncle created General of the Horſe for one year, after he had made 


that Dignity annual, to the intent that miany of his Friends mightenjoy it - 


one after the other. But becauſe he was yet too young, he had ſent him to 
Apollonia a City ſituate on the Coaſts of the Ionian Sea, to ſtudy and learn 
the Art of War, till ſich time as he ſhould take him along with him againſt 
the Parthians. In the mean time ſeveral Cornets of Horſe that were in 
Macedon came by turns to attend him, that he might be the better inſtruct- 
ed by exerciſing them, and there came likewiſe very often Tribunes and o- 
ther Officers to pay their reſpeCts to him in quality of Ceſar's Kinſman, and 
he receiving all Men with great kindneſs, reſpeCt and civility, gained to 
himſelf the hearts of the 6. ar Army. He had been now fe Months at 
Apollonia, when one Evening news was brought him that Czfcr had been 
ſlainin full Senate by his molt intimate Friends, who had at that time great 
power in the City, and becauſe there was none that could give him any far- 
ther account, fear ſeized-upon him, not knowing whether the Senate had 
_ contributed to the a&ion, or whether it were a conſpiracy of particular 
Men; whether thoſe guilty of it were puniſhed, or whether they were yet 
living, or laſtly, whether the people had declared for them or no. Here- 
upon his Roman Friends gave him advice to retire to the Army in Aacedor 
for his ſecurity, where, if he underſtood it an attempt of particular per- 
ſons, he might take heart and revenge Cezſar, and ſome Officers there wete, 
offered to be his Guides, and ſerve himas Guards in the way. But his Mo- 
ther and Philip his Father-in-law wrote tohim not tobe too preſumptuous, 
that he ſhould undertake nothing raſhly, but remember that Ceſar after ha- 
ving overcome all his Enemies was ſlain by thoſe Friends he had moſt conti- 
dence in, that a private condition, atleaſt for ſome time would beſt ſecure 
him, but that however he ſhould return to Roxze accompanyed with ſome of 
his faithful Friends. To them he gave credence, and without knowing 
what kad happened ſince C2/ar's death, bid adieu to the Officers of the Ar- 
my, and paſſed the Sea. He would not land at Bruzdsſium ( becauſe not 
being ſure of that Garriſon, he was wary of falling into his Enemies 
hands) but at another little City not far diſtant from Brandufinm called 
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Lupia, where he ſojourned ſome time. There receiving Letters whichcon- 
tained the particulars of the Aſſaſſinate , of the ſorrow wherewith the 
people had reſented it, of his Will, and the Decree of the Senate, his 
Friends were of opinion, that he would be obliged ſo much the more ro 
ſtand in fear of Cz/ar's Enemies being his Son and Heir, and therefore ex- 
horted him to refuſe the Inheritance and Adoption, but he judging it 
would be an infamy for him not to revenge Ceſar, marched towards Brauw- 


. duſium, having ſent ſome of his people before to diſcover if any of the Af. 


ſaffines were there in Ambuſcade. But when the Garriſon of the City 
coming forth to meet him, had received him as Czſar's Son, he took heart, 
facrificed to the Gods, and forthwith cauſed himſelf to be called Ce/ar. 
"Tis the Roman cuſtom to take with the name of their Family the name of 
their adoptive Father, byt he quite changed his, and inſtead of Ofevins 
the Son of Ottavins,  ogld be called Ceſos the Son of C2ſar. As ſoon as 
he had taken this name, the people flocked in from all parts to complement 
him, not only his Father's Friends, Freed Men and Slaves, but likewiſe 
the Soldiers who convoyed Proviſions and Money tothe Army in Macedo- 
ia, or which brought to Brundyſiunm Tribute and other Monies. levyed in 
the Provinces. Being therefore encouraged by the concourle of fo vaſt a 
Multitude, by the glorjous name of Col, and by the affeQtion all Men 
profeſſed to bear him, he took his way towards the City with a conſidera- 


ble Train, which dayly like a Torrent grew greater. So that now he no 


more feared open force, but took ſo much the more care to ſecure himſelf 
from ſecret ambuſhes, becauſe he knew not the greateſt part of thoſe that 
accompanied him. As for the Cities, there were ſome had no great affe&i- 
on for him, but the Veterans or old Soldiers to whom Czar had lately given 
Lands ran from the Colonies to offer themſelves to this young Captain. 
They deplored the death of their BenefaCtor, declared againſt L2hony who 
hadlet fo horrid a crime go unpuniſhed, and proteſted they would be the 
revengers of it, if he would pleaſe to head rhem. He praiſed them, ex- 
horted them to preſerve this good will of theirs to another Seaſon, and fo 
ſent them home. Being come near to Zerracina about * four hundred Fur- 
longs from Rome , news was brought him, that the Conſuls had taken 
from Brutus and Cafſins the Governments of Syria and Macedox, inftead of 
which,and to comfort them they had given them two lefſer,to wit, Cyrereand 
the Hland of Crere ; that ſome Exiles were returned to the City ; that they 
had ſent for Pompey, made ſome Senators according to Ce/ar's Memoirs, 
with many other matters. When he was arrived at Rome he'found his Mo- 


ther and Faher-in-law and all thoſe who had any careof his Aﬀairs in great 


fear and trouble, becauſe of the Senates averſion for Cz/ar, the Decree paſt 
for diſcharging the Murderers from crime, and the pride of 4»thoxy now 
grown powerful in the City, who had neither gone himſelf nor ſent out 
any to meet the Son of Ceſar. He quieted their trouble by telling them he 
would go himſelf to /nthony as the younger to the elder, andas a private 
perſon to a Conſul, that he would pay his reſpeCts to the Senate as he was 
obliged in duty, that as for the Decree itpaſſed in a time when no Man 
oppoſed it, but now that one was found to proſecute, the people would 
reach forth a ſtrong hand, the Senate would give life to the authority of the 
Laws, the immortal Gods would ſuſtain the juſtice of his cauſe, and perhaps 


Anthony himſelf would be concerned for it. As for his part he could not 


refuſe the Inheritance and- Adoption, without doing injury to Ceſar's me- 
mory, and injuſtice to the Roman People, 1n not paying what had been left 
them by his Will, that he had much rather not only hazard —_ - 
uffter 
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ſuffer death it ſelf, than after having been made choice of by Cz/ar before 
all other perſons in the World, ſhew himſelf unworthy of that Great Man's 
Choice. Then turning to his Mother, he pronounced thoſe words of 4 
chilles to Thetis. 


Oh ! let me die, or let my Pengeance ield 
Some Satisfaction for my Friend thus bu A. 


He added, that this Diſcourſe had given Immortality to Achilles, eſpeci- 
ally being purſued to Effe&ts ; and that for his part Ce/ar had not orily beert 
his Friend but his Father, his Comrade buthis Captain ; who had notbeen 
ſlain in fair War, but wretchedly maſſacred in full Senate. Hereupon his 
Mother changing her fear into joy, embraced him as alone worthy to be Son 
to Cz/ar ; and with many gm_ expreſſions exhorted him to execute his 
Reſolutions. However, ſhe adviſed him rather to employ Policy and Pati- 
ence, than open Violence, Ceſar having praiſed her Counſel, and promi- 
ſed to follow it, towards the Evening diſmiſſed his Friends, giving them or- 
der to meet him next Morning early: upon the place with as much Company 
as they could bring. There he comes up to Caius, Anthony's Brother, Pre- 
tor of the City, and declared to him that he accepted the Adoption, for it 
was the Cuſtom among the Romans to have Adoptions authorized by the 
Pretors. After _— cauſed his Declaration to be regiſtred, he went off 
from the place, to go ſeekout nthony, who was then at Pompey's Gardens, 
which Cz/ar had given to him. They let him wait a od whule at the 
| Gate, which made him ſuſpe& that Anthony had no kindneſs for him + but 
at laſt being entred, there paſſed nothing but civil and obliging words from 
one to the other : And when Ceſar was to diſcourſe of the Buſinek about 
which he came, he ſpoke in this manner. 


The Oration of Ceſar. 


te Y Father /for the Aﬀe&tion Cz/ar had for you, and your Acknow- 
| « ledgments, oblige me tocall youſo.) Iapplaud what you have 


&« done for him, and ſhall ever own the Obligation : But pray give my Grief | 


* theliberty totell you, thatthereare ſome things I cannot approve. Whilſt 
* Ceſar was murdered you was not there, for his Murderers had ſtopped 
* you atthe Gate ; otherwiſe you had either ſaved his life; or periſhed with 
yy vim : butif yourloſs were inevitable, Iam glad that you were not there. 
*« After this, when ſome endeavoured to decree Rewards tothe Murderers, 
<« 28 if they had ſlaina Tyrant, you generouſly oppoſed it ; for which, like- 
© wile, Iam infinitely obliged to you. * Though certairt it is they had alſo 
* reſolved tomake a Riddance of you ; riot as the future Revenger of Czſar's 
<« death (which we believe) bur (as they ſay) for fear there ſhould remainaf- 
*ter him a Succeſſor inthe Tyranny. Though after the AQtion theſe People 
« who ſaid they had ſhina Tyrant, being ſenſible they were guilty of Mur- 
« der, fled to the Capitol ; either as Criminals to ſeek for Refuge ina Sa- 
© cred Place, oras Enemies to ſeize upon the: Fortrets- How then could 
«4 they obtain an Amneſty, and a Decree forbidding any Proſecution of Ju- 
«* tice for this Aftion, unlefs by corrupting with Money ſome of the Senate 
* 2nd People ? Butbeing Conſul, you ought to have taken'care on whiclt 
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« Part was the Plurality of Voices ; and preſiding in the Senate, had you vo- 
* ted againſt them, you had carried it, and reduced to your Opinion thoſe 
* who had been deceived. On the Contrary, you delivered to the Murde- 
*rers ſome of your own Houſe in Hoſtage, and ſent them to them into the 
© Capitol ; but I will think you were conſtrained to it by thoſe that were 
« ſuborned. Then when after that Noble Funeral-Oration you made, the 
* Will being read, rhe People who yet had Ceſar freſh in memory, carry- 
«ing Fire to burn his Murderers Houſes, though then forbearing it in ta- 


. © your of their Neighbours ; when on the Morrow they twice returned to 


* Amatius. 


« Arms, why did not you afſift them ? Why did not you head them witlx 
« Sword and Torch in your Hand ? Why did you not do Juſtice your ſelf ? 
<« Did you expect other Judgment againſt Publick Criminals ? You the 
« Friend of Ceſar, you Conſul, you thory, you who could make uſe of the 
* Power of your Office to put todeath * Marius, have let Murderers eſcape : 
© Nay, have ſuffered ſome of them to retire into the Provinces, whoſe Go- 
©yernments they muſt needs unjuſtly: hold, having maſſacred him from 
* whom they held them. Ir is true, that being Conluls, you and Dolobellz, 
« you have done well to take from them Syria and Macedon ,, and certainly 
« | had been much obliged to you for it, had you not at the ſame time gran- 
© ted them Cyrexe and Crete ; giving Governments to Fugitives, to fortitic 
« themſelves againſt me. Is it not likewiſe by your content that Decimus, 
* one of the Murderers of my Father, as well as the reſt, holds the hither 
«Gan! ?* You may tell me perhaps itis by Decree of the Senate ; but you 
* have approved it, you fat as Preſident ; you, who more than ahy Man 
« elle, ought to have oppoſed it, even for your proper Intereſt. Well mighr 
* you, in favour of them, afſentto their Indempnity and Impunity ; but to 
* give them Governments and Dignities 15 to do an injury to Cefar, and 
© make aſcorn of your ſelf. Grief makes me lay things diſproportionate to 
© my Age, and to the reſpeC&t Tbear you : But I ſpeak to the moſt aſſured of 
* Ceſar's Friends ; to him whom he advanced in Honours and Dignities, 
* and who poſſibly had ax this preſent been his adopted Son, had he known 
* you could have reſolved with your ſelf to paſs from the Race of Hercules, 
to that of e/Xxeas ; that was his only doubt when he thought of making 
« choice of a Succeſſor. 1beſeech you therefore, thorny, by thoſe Gods 
* that preſide over Friendſhip, by Cezfar's ſelf, that you would yet change 
<« ſomethipg of what you have done, for you may do itif you will ; orat 
* leaſt, that you will aid me in revenging my Father's death, with the aſſi- 
« ſtance of the People, and of all thoſe who yet perlevere in the afteRion 
« they once bore him. If you have any fear of thoſe people, or of the Se- 
© nate, I only deſire you would not oppoſe my deſigns. As for any thin 

« elſe, you know the ſtate of my Aﬀairs. That Iam obliged to pay the peopte 
* what my Father left them, and that ſpeedily, leſt the benefit being delay- 
*ed, remain without acknowledgment; and that I become the occafion that 
* thoſe who ought to be ſent to the Colonies ſtay longer in the City. Where- 
* fore I deſire, that of all that was carried to your Houle, to be the better 
* {ccured after my Father's death, the richeſt and moſt pretious things may 
<* be yours; Ionly demand that Silver Money he had raiſed for thole Wars 
* he was preparing to make, that I may pay thoſe Legacies he left to the 
* People ; and I ſhall content my {elf at preſent if you furniſh me with fo 
* much as is neceſſary to pay three hundred thouſand Men what is due to 
* themby the Head. I wouldentreat you if Idurſt, to lend me wherewith- 
*allto pay the reſt, or be my Security for taking 1t up at Intereſt out of the 
* Treaſury, till fach time as the Goods left by this Succeſſion are ſold, in 
* which I ſhall labour Might and Main. Anthony 
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Anthony aſtoniſhed at the freedom taker by this Young Man, and at that 
noble confidence, which he did not expect from a perſon of his age : And 
being offended that he had treated him with no more reſpeCt ; bur eſpecially 
that he had demanded back the Money ; anſwered him in theſe terms. 


The Oration of Anthony. 


« you the Empire, you have reaſon to demand of me an Account 

* of the Adminiſtration of Publick Afairs, and it is but juſt that I ſhould 

« give it you ; but the Roman People having never given the Sovereign 

« Power tO any Perſon by Succeſſion, not to the Kings themſelves, whom 

© they have expelled, and bound themſelves by Oath never more to ſuffer 

* them (a thing which the Conſpirators reproachyour Father with, ſaying, 
© they have ſlaina King, and not a Magiſtrate) there is therefore no neceſliry 
* I ſhould give youan Account of what concerns the Publick, and I likewiſe 
« <&iſcharge you of all Obligations you are willing to be bound in to me, for 
© Thave done nothing for your ſake, and have only had in profpe& the Pub- 
* lick Good in all my Aftions, except only one, whereby I have rendred a 
« ſignal Service both to Cz/ar and to you : For if for my own ſecurity, and 
* toavoid Envy, Ihad permitted them to decree Rewards to the Conſpira- 
«© rators, as having ſlain a Tyrant, Cz/ar had been declared a Tyrant, to 
« whom neither Reſpectnor Honour was due ; for the Roman Laws require 
<« that Tyrant's Bodies be caſt into the Draught, their Memory aboliſhed, 
<« and their Goods confiſcate. Out of a fear leſt this might happen, 1 ſtrove 
© hard for Ceſar, to preſerve his Glory immortal, and to caule his Funerals 

© tobe publickly folemnized. I feared neither danger nor envy, though 1 

* had to deal with violent people, accuſtomed to Murthers, and who (as you 

* know) had already conſpired againſt me ; and that the Senate were incli- 

<* ned to miſchief againſt your Father, becauſe he had uſurped the Sovereign 

« Authority overthat Body. Yet I choſe rather torun all thele hazards, and 

* ſhould rather have undergone all manner of misfortunes, than have ſuffe- 

« red that Ceſar, the Greateſt of Men, and the moſt happy in many things, 

* and whom I eſteemed the moſt worthy of Glory of any Man of this Age, 

« ſhould have ireen deprived of Honour and Sepulture. The Dangers to 

< which I have expoſed my ſelf have gained you all that C2/ar poſſeſſed ; his 

« Family, his Name, his Dignities, his Goods ; and ſurely you ought rather 

'*to thank me, than blame my Condu&t, if I have yielded to ſome thing to 
 * content the Senate, or given recompence to thoſe to whom it was due, or 
*« done whatſoever it were for any reaſon I thought neceſſary ; old as I am, 
* and you yet but a young Man. Burtthis ſhall ſuffice asto that matter. As 
* for what you would objeCt that I aſpire tothe Dominion, I have no ſuch 
* thoughts, though 1 do not think my ſelf unworthy ; nor is it any inſup- 
© portable thing to me to be left out of C/«r's Will, contenting my elf to 
© be deſcended of a Race that derives its Original from FHercw/es. As for 
* the Money youtalk of borrowing out of the Treafury to ſerve your own 
<« Occafions, "I believe that you do bur jeſt ; unleſs, as it is probable, you 


* have not heard that your Father left the Treaſury empty ; and that _ 


" M: Son, if Ceſar with his Succeſſion and his Name had likewiſe left 
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&© he made himſelf Maſter of the Empire, all the publick Moneys that were 
« before carried thither, were after carried to his Houſe, where among his 
@ Goods they will be found when we ſhall decree a Seaftch to be made for 
* them ; which will be done without giving any offence to the dead Cefar : 
© Or were he living, he would not refuſe to give an Account of his Admini- 
« ftration, as it is but juſt he ſhould. Betides, many private Perſons pre- 
«tend a Right to thoſe Goods, and will not quit them to you without TTyal. 
« Nor was there ſo much Silver brought to my Houſe as you imagine, nor 
« havel any of itleft ; forit was all divided, as being a Tyrant's Mony, a- 
* mong the Magiſtrates and chief Men of the City, except only Dolobellz 
« and my Brethren. Andif you ſhould chance to find out any, you will not 
* if yoube wiſe, give it to the people ; but employ it toappeale ſuch as may 
« dammage you : and if they themſelves be wiſe, they will ſend away the 
* people to the Colonies : For the People, as you may have lately learnt out 
© of Greek Books, are a thing of no ſtability, but ever floating to and fro 
© like Waves of the Sea, as it has often happened in our Republick ; where 
* the People, after having raiſed up tothe Skies thoſe that courted their Fa- 


* your, afterwards brought them on their Knees. 


ti. 


—_— 


V. Ceſar angred at theſe words, for the moſt part injuriqus, retired, invoking 
oft times his Father, and calling him by his name. Suddainly after he pur 
to Sale the Goods come to him by this Succeſſion, and exhorted the People 
to aſſiſt him in the geod deſign he had for them againſt thony his Ene- 
my, who openly oppoſed him ; and againſt the Senate, who had decreed 
Inquiſition to be made for Publick Moneys. Many perſons began to fear - 
Ceſar, as young as he was, becauſe of his Father's Liberality ro the Soldiers 
and People, whoſe affections he was now abſolutely gaining by the Diſtribu- 
tion he was about to make ; ſo that moſt judged he would not long continue 
in the Condition of a private Perſon : But they feared much more leſt .4- 
thoay coming to an Accommodation with this Young Man, full of Glory 
and Riches,ſhould ferze onthe Sovereign Power as well as Ce/ar.In the mean 
time they were well ſatisfied toſee themat this diſcord, becaufe one ſerved 
now as an obſtacle to another's deſigns ; and by the Inquiſition after Publick 
Moneys, of which they believed a great part would be found in Cz/ar's Cof- 
fers,his Heir would become poor, and the Treaſury rich.Dayly likewiſe were 
Proceſſes formed about the Lands poſſeſſed by Cz/ar ; lome demanding them 
as their particular Right, others pretending they belonged to the Publick, as 
being confiſcated from proſcribed or baniſhed Perſons. Anthony or Dolobel- 
{z, his Colleague, were Juages of moſt partof theſe ; andif ſome happened 
to be tryed before other Judges, Cz/ar was as hardly uſed out of favour to 
Azthony, though he produced Authentick Contratts of the Purchaſe made 
by his Father ; and likewile pleaded the laſt Decree of the Senate, by which 
all that Ceſar had done was ratified. They aftronted him likewiſe by a thou- 
fand Infolencics out of the preſence of the Judges ; from which Pedius and 
Pinarins, to whom Ceſar had likewiſe by Will lett part of the Inheritance, 
were not exempt. Upon complaint made to nthoxy of the Outrages they, 
as well as Ceſar, ſuffered ; ſhewing him the Decree of the Senate ; and te 
ling him, that if there were ſome Lands unjuſtly-uſlurped by Cz/ar, they 
were ready to pay. the value of them ; butthat it was jult all the reſt Cz/ar 
had done ihould beallowed. He anſwered, that poſſibly the Decree meant 
not any thing at preſent in queſtion, and that the very words in which it 

_ was expreſſed ought be interpreted according to the Senate's intentions 

; | who 


Ono. 
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paſt ; not thatthey approved it, nor in conſideration of death ; but becauſe 
it was then expedient to a&fo, and neceſſary to appeale the people: That it 
was not equal to have more conſideration of the words of a Decree, than of 
the mind of the Judges ; and to deny Audience to ſo many Citizens whom 
the Civil Wars had ſpoiled of their Goods, and thoſe of their Predeceſſors; 
if favour of a young Man, who now beholding himſelf richer than his con- 
dition could make him hope to be, employed not his Riches in Liberalities; 
but in making of Creatures to bring to effect his ambitious deſigns. Ne- 
vertheleſs, for what concerned them when they ſhould receive ok Ceſar 
what part of the Inheritance belonged tothem, he would maintain them in 
it. After this Anſwer of 4zthoy's, Ce/ar's Coheirs deſired their ſhares of 
the Iaheritance, for fear of loſing them by reaſon of the many Suits com- 
menced ; not for their ſakes, but Cz/ar's : However, ſoon after they again 
reſtored it into his hands. After this, the time of the Plays wherewith Bru- 
tus, as Pretor, ought to divert and delight the Citizens, drawing nigh, Caius, 
Brother to 4nthony, his Colleague, who adminiſtred that Charge in his ab- 


ſence, had taken care of them ; and to that purpoſe made — Or Pre- . 


parations, out of hopes that the People charmed by thoſe SpeCtacles, ſhould 
vote Brutus and his Companions Return. Ceſar onhis part, the better to 
gain the multitude, {till as he received any Moneys by the Sale of the Goods 
of the Inheritance, put it into the hands of the chiet Men of the Tribes, to 
diſtribute to ſuch as firſt demanded it : And going to all places where theſe 
Sales were made, gave order to the publick Cryers to appraile all at leſs than 
it was worth, becauſe of the uncertain ſucceſs of the Law-Suits, and that 
- hemightdiſpatch paying what he ought by his Father's Will. Theſe cour- 
ſes-increaſed the People's afteQtion tohim, and _ were moved to compal- 
ſion for the unjuſt Perſecutions under which he ſuffered. But when they 
{aw that beſides the Goods of this Succeſſion, he likewiſe expoſed to Sale his 
own Patrimony, with all that he had elſewhere, and with that his Mother's 
Lands, thoſe of Ph:1ip, and Pedius and Prnarins ſhares too ; and all this to 
furniſh him for the payment of Legacies ; as if he could not raiſe Money e- 
nough by ſelling Ceſr's Goods, by reaſon of his Enemies Lets and Vexati- 
ONs. Then the People, perſwaded that this Liberality proceeded from him- 
ſelf, and not from the firſt Ce/ar, adored this young Man ; applauding his 
Patience and Generoſity, and proteſting they would not much longer ſuffer 
Avzthony's Infolence : And in truth they evidenced it at thoſe SpeQaacles that 
Brutus exhibited at ſuch vaſt Expence ; for when ſome, bribed to that pur- 
poſe, cryed out that Brutss and Caſſius ſhould be recalled, and that the reſt of 
the SpeCtators ſeemed inclined to pity them, a great number of the People 
running on ina Croud, made the Plays to ceaſe till ſuch time as thoſe who 


demanded their Return were ſilent. So that Ce/ar having made Brutus and 


Caſſius loſe the hopes of their Return by means of their Plays, they reſolved 
to ſeize by force of Syria and Macedon, to which they had been a For 
by the Senate, before Anthony and Dolobella. That young Confa being 
hereof advertized, ſpeedily advances towards Syria by the way of Aſia, 
through which he paſſed to gather in the Money of that Province. But 4»- 
thony jadging he ſhould have occaſion of Forces, and not being ignorant that 
the Army of Macedon was compoſed of excellent Troops ; that they were 
ſix Legions, ſtore of Archers and Light-armed Foot, beſides the Horſe, and 


all Proviſions neceffary ; and that this Army ought to be commanded by 


Dolobella, to whom the Senate had given Commithon for the Parthian War, 
to which Ceſar had deſigned it, he began to — how to make _ 
Fr Matter 


who having the Indempnity only in view, would not touch upon what was 
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Maſter of it, the rather becauſe of the nearneſs of places; for it was but 
croſſing the Ionian Sea, to bring it forthwith into /fa/y. At the ſame time 
a report wasTaiſed, that the Getes hearing of Cz/ar's death made Inroads 
into Macedon, and ſpoiled the Province, which gave -thony an oppor- 
tunity of demanding the Army of the Senate, to chaſtiſe the Getes againſt 
whom Ceſar had intention to employ them before he proceeded on his Ex- 
pedition againſt Parthia, where at preſent all things were quiet. The Senate 
{lighted not the report, but ſent People into the Province to enquire into 
the truth; and Azthory, utterly to remove all fear and all ſuſpicion that 
might be had of him, made a Law whereby all perſons were forbid, be it 
upon what occaſion ſoever it would, to propoſe the creating a Dictator, or 
to accept of the DiQtatorſhip, and that whoever ated contrary to this Law, 
might treely and with impunity be by any one {lain. Thus having deceiv- 
ed the Fathers, and promiſed by a Treaty made with Dolobella's Friends, 
that he would give him one Legion, he was choſen General of the Army 
of Macedon, and forthwith gave DireQtions to his Brother Caizs to make 
all ſpeed to the Army with the Ordinance of the Senate. Mean while, 
thoſe who had been ſent into 4Zacedox to inform themſelves of the report 
ſpread abroad, being returned, ſaid they had ſeen rio Getes, but added 
ke! it were ſo indeed, or that they were ſuborned to it by Awuthony ) 
that there was reaſon to fear, that if the Army were drawn out of the 
Province, that they would make Inroads. Whilſt theſe things paſſed ar 
Rome, Brutus and Caſſius made Leviesof Men and Moneys, and 7rebonixs 
who commanded in Fa fortified thoſe Cities for them. He would not ſuf- 
fer Dolobellato enter into Pergamus, nor info S»yrna, but only gave him a 

lace without the Walls of Smyr-aas to a Conſul. He, incenſed at this re- 
tuſal, attempted to force the City, wherein not ſucceeding, 7rebonius pro- 
miſed to give himentrance into Zpheſus, and commanded his people to fol- 
low the Conſul at ſome diſtance, but they ſeeing him depart towards the 
Dusk of the Evening, thinking there was nothing more to fear, leaving a 
few of their companions to follow him, returned to Smyraa. Dolobells 
laid an ambuſh for this ſmall company, cut them in pieces, and the ſame 
night finding S-yr» defenceleſs, ſcaled the Walls, Zrebonins ſurpriſed in 
his Bed, began to beg the Soldiers tocarry him before the Conſul,to whom 
he {aid he would go without conſtraint. But one of the Centurions mock- 
ing, told him ; 7 how mayſt po, but thou muſt leave thy Head ; for we have no 
orders to carry thee to the Conſul, but to bring him thy Head:, And 1o in good 
earneſt cut off his Head, which Dolobel/a as foon as it was day cauſed to be 
placed over the Tnbunal, where the Pretor was wont to give audience, 
The Soldiers and the Pedees mad againſt him, becauſe he was a Partner in 
the Conſpiracy, and had entertained Zxthory with diſcourle at the Gate of 
the Palace, whilſt they ſlew Cz/ar within, uſed a thouſand indignities to the 
reſt of his Body, playing with his Head as with a Bowl, which they trowl- 
ed to one another upon the Pavement, till it was all in pieces. And this 


was the firſt of the Conipirators that was puniſhed, 


Now nthoxy had a deſign to bring the Army of Macedon into /ta/y, 
but not finding a pretence to do it, he demanded of the Senate, that in- 
ſtead of Macedon they would give him the Cifalpine Gaw/, where at preſent 
Decimus Brutus Albinus commanded, beſides he remembred that Ceſar 
parted from this Province when he began that War wherein he van- 
quiſhed Pompey. But now when they ſaw he would march the Army into 


Gam, and not into /taly, the Fathers judging he asked this Province only 
| to 
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Tofervehimſelf againſt them, began to make — of his ill inteftions, 
and to repent that they had granted Macedon: nay, lome of them wrote 
particularly to Decimus, thathe ſhould fortifie himſelf -in his Province, and 
Tmake new Levies of what Men and Money he could, left 4»rhony fhould do 
him any violence, ſo much they feared and hated him togerher. - ;4nthony 
therefore refuſed by the Senate, reſolved to carry the Province by a De- 
cree of the People, as formerly Cz/ar had done the ſame, and Dolobells 
lately Syria, and the more to terrifie the Senate, he ſent order to his Bro: 
ther Caius forthwith to paſs over the Army to _— Meanwhile 
the Adile Crotonivs making preparation for the Plays, which he would give 
to delight the people, Cites cauſed a Chair of Gold and a Crown to be 
placed for his Father, a thing granted by the Decree of the Senate, to be 
done in all Plays to perpetuity. Upon which the Adile having faid that 
he would not permit that Honour to Cz/er in Plays he exhibited-at his own 
| Charges, he ſummoned him before Arthony in quility of Conſul, atid the 
Conſul ſaying he would _ the buſineſs to the Senate, he atigrily an- 
fwered, Propoſe it then, but in the mean time Twill place the Chair there as the 
Decree permits, Anthony incenſed with this anſwer, not only-forbid him 
todo it at this time, but in ſome Plays afterwards which Ceſar himſelf ex- 
hibited in Honour of Yexrs, according w his Father's Inſtitution 'when he 
dedicated to her a Temple inthe place and the place it ſelf. This aQtion of 
Ant hony's begat him the publick hate, as not proceeding ſo much from en- 
vy to the young, C2ſpr, as ingratitude to his Father : wherefore Ceſar fol- 
lowed by a' multitude of people as his Guards, went through the City, 
ſtirring up againft nthoyxy all thoſe who had received benetits from his Fa- 
ther, or born Arms under him, beſeeching them not to ſuffer him to be af- 
fronted in that manner, nor permit thorny todo fo great an injury to their 
General and BenefaQor, but that they would atleaſt labour for themſelves , 
\ for couldthey be ſecure of enjoying any thing C2ſar had given them if him- 
_ ſelf were deprived of Honours had been granted by Decree of the Sette ? 
And when he came into any great place of the City, he might be heard 
cry out with a loud voice; hy am not 7 the only cauſe ( Anthony ) that 
. thou declareſt againſt Czlar, and inrecompence of ſo many Benefits received by . 
thee, returneſft on him ſuch violent outrages. Diſcharge, T beg thee,'thy rage 
-— me alone ; but touch not his Goods till the — are __ _ he by will 
left them. After that, take the reſt ; for as for my part, t Tbe' poor, 7 
all be but Geof contented to yp Ys to the Glory of Father, and of his 
liberality to his Citizens, provided it may not be unprofitable to them, Upon 
this: diſcourſe the whole multitude drew together , and cryed out 
pre ickly againſt Anthony. Whereupon Anthony having uttered 
ome bitter threats againſt Ceſar, and what he threatened cocung 
to publick knowledge, Mens minds were the more inflamed _ agai 
him ; inſomuch that the very Officers of his Guards who had born 
Arms under Ceſar , and who were at preſent in great eſteem with 
the Conſul, beſought him to be no more ſo vigorous, both for their ſakes 
and his own proper intereſt, he having himſelf had command under Czſar, 
and being obliged to him for his fortune. Anthony acknowledging that whar 
they ſaid was true, and befides conſidering that he ſtood in need of Ce- 
ſar's credit with the people to obtain the Government of Gaul, yielded to 
their Remonſtrance, ſwearing that he was not ingrateful towards C2ſar, 
. and that\he had manifeſted this change of affeCtion to no other end, bur 
that a young Man a little too haughty for his age, and who bore no reſpe& 
either to Ancients or Magiſtrates ſhould ſomewhat ſtand correQed ; for 


Kr. that 
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' that in good truth he had need of, correQion, but yet for the-Prayers fake 


| y had made him, | he would lay aſide all animoſity and reſume his former 


| thorny on the other (ide reproached them that they 


, provided Ceſar would for the future be more moderate. The 
Tribunes fatisfied with this anſwer, engaged them toan Enterview, where 
after ſome complaints of of ane another they were reconciled, 


Soon after, fnthowy preferred the Decree touching the Government of 
Gaexl, [The Senate were afraid, and took a reſolution to hinder it, if the 
Conſul demanded their approbation, and to oppoſe it by means of the. Tri- 
bunes, if withgut ſpeaking to the Senate he ſought to have it ratifyed by the 
people: . Nay, there were ſome Senators of opinion to ſet that Province at 

iberty, ſo formidable ſeemed it tothem, becauſe lying ſonear Rowe. _ 4- 
had given that Province 
to Deciwns ane of Ce/arls, Murderers, and yet made adifficylty of trufti 
him with.jt becauſe: [he had not murdered him that conquered it, 
brought tt under their obedience, by which he accuſed them of openly al- : 
lowing. the aQion, The day for approbation of the Decree being come, 
the Senate had given orders that the Votes ſhould be taken by the Tribes, 
but thaſe of 4erhony's Party having aſſembled the people before day, call- 
ed them of purpal} by Centuries, Though the multitude had anaverſion 
for Anthony, yet forbore they not now to tavour him for Ce/ar's ſake, whg 
was preſent atthe aſſembly foliciting for him out of fear, leſt Decimus oge 
of thoſe who flew his Father ſhould | cm_—_ _ _ rs. q ſo commo- 
dious a Provinces, and likewile to gratifie Luthory with whom he was new- 
ly reconciled,” and from whom.in his tura he expeQed. ſome favour. In 
Tt,” the Tribunes of the People not at all oppoſing it, for 4thony had 
| cope the Decrqe was ratifyed, and the Conſul Oy a plau- 
ible pretence cauſed. the Army to paſs over into /taly. At length one of 
the Tribunes being dead, and C2/ar foliciting for Flammius who made ſuit 


for gs Dignity; the people imagining that he did indeed defire it for him- 
CN Gurſ not ag : becauſe he was too young , wauld needs by 


| Vote declarehim Tribune ; on the other fide, the Senate envyed him this 


increaſe of Honour,. as fearing loft being made Tribune he ſbould ſummon 
before *the:people thoſe who had flain his Father. Whereupon 4»thoxy 
violating the Friendſhip he had newly ſworn ta Cz/ar, or infavour of the 
Sepate, whom he wouldiain GPEI—_ they were offended at the De- 
cree of the _ camerningy Gal, ifued a Decrec of the Conſul, where- 
by he prohibited Caſas :from conferring Liberalities upon any perſon contra- 
xy to Law, upon painipf puniſhment. This Decree which made appear 
'S ingratitude to Ceſar, and which was injurious bath tothe young 

Ceſar avd the People, ſtirred up the minds of the multitude, and ir was ve- 
iy likely; that at the Aſſembly to bercalled, ſome tumult would happen, 
that athony himſelf was afraid, and contenting bimfelf with the numi- 
ber of the _Tribunes already in the City, prevented th#aſſembling of the 
e. As for Ceſar, ſeeing that Anthony declared openly againſt bim, 

be diſpatched people throughout the Calanies that he had eſtabliſhed, ta 


| ket them,know the wrong he ſuffered, and to ſound their inclinations. He 


ſent likewiſe ſome of his Confidents to Azthony's Army, mixed among thoſe 
who had the _— Proviſions, giving them orders to do their utmoſt 
to draw the bravelit to his ſide, and privily to.drop Libels among the. Sql- 
diers. Whiltt Ceſar was thus employed, the fame Officers of -Lathony's 
Guards before mentioned laying hold. on the: accaſion ſpoke to him.in this 
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/ The Oration of the Officers of Ambony's 
; ', Guards. wxtie 


4 
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E have acertain knowledge that Cafar's Murderers hate us as much 
as him, us and all thoſe who under his command have extended the 
bounds of the Roman Empire, 4nd yet dayly employ all their power toexte 
them,” that we are. feofel to their Ambuſbes, and that the Senate favours 
them. Newerthelefl, after their being chaſed hence by the People we have re- 
rn courage, ſeeing Cafarwas not deſtitute of Friends, who ſtill remembre 
ts Benefits, and preferved their acknowledgments; But above all, we ave aſ- 
ſared of the Friendſhip between you, aud of your experience in War, being the 
reateſt Captain of -s Are next "ry _— 20 5 to argc Em 
cauſe our Fnemies fpring ing up afreſh, endeavour to ſeiſe upon Syria and Ma- 
cedon,' and make Eevieraf 2 ad, Money ta wage Es Ft = hec th 
Senate cauſes Decimuns to prepoe againſb you, and that in the mean all your 
thoughts and caves are employed inthe *. hart you have with the young .Cz:. 
far, weftar, and not without reaſon, that inthe Yar. now threatening us, ay 
which indeed we have upon us, there _ not ſome diviſion amongſt us, which 
7ay \canfe our Fnemies to ſucceed in their Fnterpriſes. Wherefore, we intreat 
98, that in acknowtedoments of Czlar's Favours and Benefits, for the commun 
feenrity of all us,” againſt whom you have never yet had cauſe af complaint, ps, 
Hthewiſe oe our own intereſt, you aſſiſt Czlar to take vengeance of the Murder- 
ers of bis Father, whilſt it is in your power to do it, hewill be therewith content, 
and you will efterwards live withaut trouble, and we diſchargedof our fears for 
You, ana for our ſelues. 


- 


* Tothis Diſcourſe fzthovy made Anfiver. ” 


Anthony's Anſwer to the Officers of his 
Guards. 


«| 7 Ou know with what paſſion Ialways loved Cefar as long as he lived, 

* and that there were nodangers to which I expoſed not my felf ro 
« preſerye his Authority. You know it, I fay, you who followed him e- 
*yery where, and were preſentatall his Aftions: and I grant there is no 
«need of Witneſs to prove that his Aﬀe&tion and Eſteem forme laſted tohis 
* very end. His Murderers having perfe&t knowledge of all this, had 
<« once reſolved to have difpatched me at the ſame time, believi 
* remained alive they conhl never perfe&tly accompliſh their deſign ; and 
© he that diverted them from theſe thoughts did it not for my fake, but to 


« givea fairer Glols to their crime, that it might be thought they deſigned 


* not ſa much to revenge themſelves of many Enemies, as to kill one Ty- 
*rant. Who then would thigkafier ſo many obligations/as I have m_ 


whilſt I 
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yo” ed from Ceſar, I ſhould range my ſelf on his Enemies Party, or that I 


« ſhould willingly pardon his death to thoſe who attempted my own life, as 
« the young Ce/er imagines ? How then after Indemnity did they obtain 
« Governments ?- for you impute to me this fault which the Senate com- 
« mitted. Hearken a little how it happened : Ce/ar being ſlain in full Se- 
« nate, fear ſeiſed all the world, and my ſelf more than any one, becauſe I 
&« was his Friend, and yet knew not exatly whether there were a Conſpi- 
« racy, or who were the Confpirators. The People were in tunwlt, t 

« Murderers had gained the Capitol with the Gladiators, and ſuffered no 
« onetoenter, the Senate favoured them, which to this day they do, and 
« were ready to decree them rewards, as having ſlain a Tyrant, which if it 
« had come to, paſs, we muſt have all reſolved to perith as that Tyrants 
&« Friends. In the midſt of all this turmoil, fear and trouble, *tis no won- 
« der if 1 loſt my Judgment: however, if you weigh the extremity in 
« which 1 was with what I haye done, you will find I neither wanted bold- 
* neſs in the midſt of danger, nor policy when there wasa neceſſity to djſ- 
*« ſemble. The main thing in this Aﬀair, and on which depended all the 
«reſt, was the prevention of their decreeing rewards to the Murderers, 
« :n which I ſo obftinately held out, that at laſt I carried it in deſpite of the 
«Senate and all the-Conſpirators, yet not without running the hazard of 


 <ofing my life; for 1 judged,: that if I only obtained that Ceſar were not 


& declared Tyrant,we were all in ſafety. ' But whereas our Enemies and the 
* Senate feared on their ſide, that if Cz/ar were. not declared Tyrant, pro- 
* ceſs might iſſue out againſt thoſe that ſlew him, afd therefore would 
© ſtand ſtifly to the having it done, I confented*that the Amneſty might 


 *be granted to them, but notthe Rewards ; nor had I done it, but that I 


© might obtain on my part what I deſired, and which was of no ſmall im- 
* ee. Thatthename of C2ſar, dearer to me than all things in the 
& world, might not be aboliſhed ; that his Goods might not be confiſcate : 
& that that adoption which makes this young man ſo inſolent, might not be 
«cancelled: that his Will might be ratified : that his Body might be ho- 
&« noured with Funerals worthy a King: that the Honours decreed him 
< r#ght endure to perpetuity : that all that he had done might be approved , 
« and that his Son, and we his Friends, his Captains and his Soldiers might 
<« be ſecured in our perſons, and honoured by all the World, inſtead 0 
< that infamy wherewith we were threatened. Do you believe after aff 
« this, that in lieu of the Amneſty to which I gave my hand, the Senate 
< granted me a {mall matter ; or do you think they would have granted it 
«if Ihad not conſented to the pecan ? And though this exchange had 
< been ſincerely made, what had I loſt by really granting the Murderers a 
* pardon of their crime, thereby to render Coles Glory immortal, and 
< put our lives in ſecurity : yet was not that my intention. I did but only 
«defer their puniſhment, for as ſoon as Iobtained of the Senate what I de- 
< ſired, and that the Murderers were freed from their inquietude, I'took 
& courage, andabrogated the Amneſty, not by ſentence of the Senate, nor 
© by decree of the People ( for that could notbe done) bur by a popular 
« blaze, which underhand I kindled, by cauſing Cz/ar's Body to be brought 
© into the place, under pretenceof celebrating his Funerals, and there by 
* opening his wounds, and ſhewing his Robe pierced through, and bloody, 
© to excite-compaſſion in the multitude, praiſing his Virtues, and particu- 
«larly the love he had for his Country, and in ſhort, Mourning for him, as 
<« dead, yet invoking him as a God : for what Iſaid, and what I did, ſo in- 
<* cenſed the multitude, that nat conſidering the Amneſty, they took fire, 
« and 
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<« was done in ſpite of the Senate, and they teſtified their reſentment of it; 
« by accuſing me of courting the popular favour, by ſending the Murder- 
«ersinto the Provinces, Brutxs and Caſſins into Syria and Macedon, where 
«they had great Armies : nor did they let them ſtay out the time they 
< ought to have done, but advanced it by a feigned Commiſſion they gave 
* them of ſending Corn tothe City. Hereupon I found my ſelf ſurpriſed 
«with a new fear, and not having any Army whereof I could diſpoſe, 1 
« was afraid leſt we unarmed ſhould be aſſailed by ſo many armed Mean, be- 
« ſides Thad ſome ſuſpicion of my Colleague, with whom I had no right 
© underſtanding, and whom I might very well believe an Accomplice iti 
«the Conſpiracy, being come to the City the day that it was executed. 
« Inthis troubleſome Conjuncture I thought it a matter of importance to 
« diſarm our Enemies, and to ſeiſe on their Arms, to which end I cauſed 
« Amatins to be put to death, and recalled Pompey, that by this means I 
<« might oblige the Senate to take my part: yet not being thereby fully af 
<« ſured, I perſwaded Dolobella to demand Syria not from the Senate, but 
<« from the people, and I upheld him in this Enterpriſe, that from a Friend 
« to the Conſpirators, as he now was, he might become their Enemy 
<« and that after my Colleague had obtained Syria, the Senate might be a- 
*« ſhamed to deny me Macedon, which however they had not granted me 
&« by reaſon of the Army that'was then in that Province, if they had not 


(c js orc in it to our Enemies Houſes, drove them out of Rowe. This 


« before given that ſame Army to Dolobel/a, who beſides the Government . 


&« of Syria had got the Commiſſion to make War againſt the Parthians : 
© nor had they conſented to the taking away Syria and Macedon from Caſſius 
«and Brutus, if for their ſecurity other Governments had not been pro- 
«vided them, inſtead of thoſe whereof they were diſpoſſeſſed. It was 
© therefore-neceſſary and muſt be done, but pray obſerve what compariſon 
© there is between thoſe Provinces taken from them, and. thoſe wherewith 
© thy were recompenſed. Cyrere and Crete were aſſigned them, fo unfur- 
<« niſhed of Forces, that they themſelves have deſpiſed them, and endea- 
* youred to ſeile by force of thoſe taken from them. Thus the Command 
* of the Army is paſſed fromthe Enemy to Dolobells by my policy, and by 
« fair exchange; -for no perſon having yet taken up Arms, we mult follow 
*© the Laws. After this, the Enemies having ſet on foot another Army, 
* ] had occaſion for the Legions of Macedon, but to get them wanted op- 
© portunity, whereupon a report was ſpread, that the Getes had ina ho- 
«ſtile manner invaded the Province, which not being altogether believed, 
*« ſome were ſent to enquire the certainty. During which time I cauſed an 


* Ordinance to be publiſhed, by which it was forbid to ſpeak of a DiRator, 


© to make any propoſition tending to it, or ſo much as to accept of the 
« Diftatorſhip ; whereby the Senate, perſwaded of my good intentions, 
* gave me Command of the Army , {ſo that at preſent I find my ſelf 
F | enough to defend my ſelf againſt my Enemies, not only againſt 
« thoſe already declared, as Czſ/ar unagines, but againſt a multitude of o- 
*thers more powerful, who will not yet diſcover themſelves, Having 
« put my Afﬀaits into this Kingdom, I had yetleft ſticking ( as I may lay ) 
*;nmy very Ribs one of Cz/ar's Murderers, to wit, Decimus Brutus, who 
* commanded a great Army in a very commodious Province; and becauſe 


<« Iknew him capable of Aftion, that I might remove him thence by ſome | 


©«fair-pretence,l made an offer in the Senate to give him Aasedoy inrecom- 
< pence, after having drawn thence the Legions. The Senate oppoſing it 


* upon ſame miſtruſt they had of my deſigns, and many of that Body having; 
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© writ many thingsas you know to Decimus, beſides that they were ready 
*to ſtir up againſt me the Conſuls, for the next year took arefolution to 
* ſpeak no more of it tO the Senate, but to demand this Province from the 
« People, and to make the Macedonian Army paſs over to Brundufium, to 
«employ them in things neceflary, and I hope yet by the aſſiſtance of the 
©« Gods to make uſe of them to the advantage of my Afﬀairs whert oc- 


" *caſion requires. Thus from the fear wherein we formerly were, we 


IX. 


©* have reached that ſecurity we deſired, and a condition to ſtrike terrour 
*:nto our Enemies, though when we firſt took up Arms many declared for 
* them ; yet now you ſee they repent of their ſentences givenin my favour, 
* that they uſe all their endeavours to _— me of the Government of 
* Gaul granted me by the People. You know they continually write to 
© Decimns, that they folicite the Conſuls to cancel by ſentence the Decree 
* which gives me that Province. But for my part, reſting aſſured on the 
« aſſiſtance of the Gcds, Protetors of my Country, on the ſincerity of 
* my intentions, and on your valour which made Czar every where viQto- 
* rious, I will employ all my ſoul and all my ſtrength to revenge him. It 
*« was neceſſary, Fellow Soldiers, till now to keep theſe things ſecret ; 
« but ſince yon ought to have ſhare inall my Actions, and all my Deſigns, 
« Iamcontent to diſcover them to you, and you may communicate them 
* to allthoſe tied by the ſame intereſt, except only to Ceſar, whoſe ingra- 
*titude lhave alrcady made proof of. 


Anthony's Officers became firmly perſwaded by theſe words, that all the 
artifices he had made uſe of to deceive the Senate, proceeded only from the 
paſſion he had to deſtroy the Murderers. However, they prevailed with 
him to reconcile himſelt with Czſ/ar, which he did in the Capitol. 


Some time after Anthozry cauſed tobe brought into an Aſſembly of his 
Friends ſome of his Guards, as if Ceſar would have treated with them to 
murder him, whether it were a calumny, or whether he believed it indeed, 
or whether ( having intelligence that Ceſar had ſent fome People amongſt 
his Troops ) he imagined it was to make an attempt upon his life. The ru- 
mour of this attempt was ſpread through the whole City, and raiſed a 
mighty Tumult, and the People were filled with great indignation; for 
ſome perſons ſounding more deeply into the buſineſs, ſaw,well that Lntho- 
zy, though he was an Enemy to Cz/ar, ' yet was uſeful to him, becauſe the 
Conſpirators teared him, who, if he had been dead had been capable of 
enterpriſing any thing, eſpecially ſupported as they were by. the Senate, 
and this was the judgment of the wifer ſort. But with the greater part of 
the multitude who beheld Cz/ar every day ſuffering a thouſand wrongs it 
was no hard matter to believe the calumny, and they adjudged itanexe- 
crable ſign to make an attempt upon the perſon of a Conſul. Upon the 
noiſe of it Ce/ar ran through all the Streets ike a mad man, crying out, that 
on the contrary it was a plot laid by 4zthony himſelf to rob him of the 
good opinion of the People, by whoſe favour he had hitherto ſubſiſted. 
He went to Anthony's own Gates, crying the ſame thing,atteſting the Gods, 
and making imprecations on himſelf, and requiring them to iffue ont his 
Proceſs : and when no perſon came out of the Houſe, wilt, ſaid he, make 
thy own Friends Fudges. And therewithal endeavoured to enter, but re- 


- 


_ he began to complain, revile, and grow angry againſt thoſe who 


ndred his entrance, telling them 'twas for tear he ſhould convince 4nrhoy 


at 


- 
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of calumny, and fo retiring immediately, he proteſted before all the Peo- 
ple, thatif any miſchiet happened to him, it ought tobe attributed to no- 
thing elſe but the pertidiouſneſs of 4:thony. Theſe words pronounced 
with vehemence changed the-minds of the Multitude, and many began to 
repent themſelves of the opinion they had entertained of him. Though 
ſome were doubtful which of the two to credir; and others atfirmed *twas 
all but a plot laid between themſelves in the Temple where they were re- 
conciled, thatby a ſeeming Feud they might better ſurpriſe their Enemies : 
whilſt others again ſaid, that it was 4rhony's invention only, that under 
this pretence he might encreaſe his Guards, and turn away the old Soldiers 
hearts from Ceſar. At the ſame time intelligence was privately given to 
Ceſar, that both the Army arrived at Br#zd«ſium and the old Soldiers di- 
ſtributed into Colonies were incenſed againſt ;Zthozy, becauſe he delayed 
the revenging of Ceſar's death, which they offered to employ all their 
power to effect, and that upon this occaſion the Conſul was gone to Brux- 
dufiam, which obliged Ceſar, who was fearful left his Enemy returning to 
Rome with an Army might opprelſs him detenceleſs as he was, to take y 
of Money, and go into Campania to engage in his ſervice thoſe Colonies 
there ſettled by his Father. Firſt Galatr4, and then $:1;4 ſituate on both 
fides of Capra gave him their word: and by advancing five hundred Drams 
to each Soldier he raiſed about ten thouſand Men, who were not {o well 
furniſhed as was requiſite for the War, nor enrolled in Companies and 
Regiments, but marched all under one Standard as his Guards. And 
whereas thoſe in the City were frightned betore with the thoughts of A-- 
thony's return with an Army, hearing of Ce/ar's coming at the Head of a- 
nother ; ſome were now afraid of both, others again were well ſatisfied 
with the imagination they might employ Ceſar to defend them againſt -4- 
thony ; and others again who had been witneſſes of their reconciliation in 
the Capitol, believed all but a fiction, and that they were agreed together 
to joyn Forces, tothe end, Anthony might ſeile on the Sovereign Authority, 
and Ceſar revenge the death of his Father. In the heat of this Allarm, 
Carautius Tribune of the People, Enemy to Anthony, and Friend to Ceſar, 
went out to meet his Friend, and underſtanding his intentions, came and 
aſſured the People that Ceſar had took up Arms ”"—_ none but Anthony 
his declared Enemy, and that to ſecure themſelves from Anthony's Tyranny 


it was requilite to joyn with Ceſar, the rather becauſe in that ConjunQure - 


they had no other Army. After this Remonſtrance he cauſed Ceſar, who 
had lodged the night before in the Templeof Mars, fifteen Furlongs from 
Rome, to advance into the City, where, 2s ſoon as he was entred, he went 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux, about which all 


the old Soldiers gathered together with their Swords under their Coats. 


There Carzutizs having firſt made an inveQtive againg Anthony in full Af- 
ſembly, Ceſar proceeded to put them in remembrance of his Father's Vir- 
tues, and the injuries which himſelf had received from Azthory, to defend 
himſelf from which, and to ſecure his own perſon, he had been neceſſitated 
to raiſe an Army, which he promiſed to employ for his Countrys ſervice 
wherever there ſhould be an occaſion, and particularly againſt :Z2thory, 
who was at preſent in Arms. After theſe Diſcourfes the People being re- 
tired, the Soldiers, whoſe deſign of coming thither had been only the re- 
conciliation of Ceſar and Azthony, or at utmoſt to defend Ceſar, and re- 
venge the death of his Father, were amazcd athis promiſing their ſervice 
againſt 4thony, who had formerly been their General, and was at preſent 
Conſul ; whereupon ſome deſired leave to return home, under pretence of 

S 1H fetching, 
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fetching their Arms, becauſe they could ill do Service with other Arms 


thanthoſe they had been uſed to ; others ipoke openly what they thought: 


Ceſar keeing the matter ſucceeded quite contrary to his expeCtation, was 


ſomewhat Kartled : Yet hoping to gain them rather by fair means than 
force, he granted what they deſired ; ſending lome home to fetch their 


- Arms, and diſmiſſing others without any condition. Though this Acci- 


dent infinitely troubled him, he kept all to himſelf ; and inſtead of ſeeming 
concerned atit, thanking them for the Aſſiſtance they had given him, made 
them a Preſent of more Money, promiſing tobe more liberal for the future ; 
becauſe if any Accident happened which might oblige him to make uſe of 
an Army, he had rather confide in them as his Father's Friends, than em- 
ploy other Soldiers. This Carriage might, one would think, have won 
them ; and yet of ten thouſand that they were, only one thouſand, or as 0- 
thers ſay, three thouſand (for the numbers not certain) ſtayed with him, 
and all the reſt went their way. However, ſome, after con{idering the toil 
of the Plough, and the Profits they had received, and what they hoped for 
the future, as Vulgar Spirits are {ubjeQt to Change, they repented them- 
ſelves ; and laying hold of the plauſible pretence of being only come home 
to fetch their Arms, of their own mere motion they all returned armed to 
Ceſar ; who having taken more Money with him, was gone to Ravenna and 
the neighbouring places ; where he inceſſantly lifted Men, daily increaſing 


his Forces : whole Rendezvouz he appointed at Areſea. 


Mean time of the five Legions that were in Zacedoy, four were come to 
the Conſul, who angred that he had fo long delayed revenging C2/ar's death, 
_— him without any Acclamations to the Tribunal, as if before all o- 
ther things they would be ſatisfied in the reaſons of this delay. He offended 
at their ſilence, could not forbear reproaching them of ingratitude, in not 
conſidering how much more advantagious it was for them to bear Arms in 
Htaly, than againſt the Parthians. Hecomplained likewiſe that they had 
not brought him thoſe Diſturbers of the Peace which that young Giddy- 
brains (for ſo he called Ceſar) had ſent amongſt them ; whom, however, he 
himſelf ſhould find out : That as for his Army, he was going to lead them 
into the happy Province of Ga#/, the Government of which he had obtain- 
ed, and would give to every Soldier one hundred Drams. They all burſt 
outa laughing at the meanneſs of this promiſe ; at which he appearing of- 
tended, the 1umult increaſed, and all began to leave him. , Whereupon, 
riling up himſelf, heonly ſaid theſe words, Zou ſhall learn to obey. d 
hereupon he after gave Command to the Tribunes to bring him the Roll of 
the Mutineers (for in the Roman Armies every Soldier is enrolled in his Or- 
der) that he might decimate them according to Military Diſcipline. How- 
ever, he puniſhed notevery tenth Man, but only put a part of them to death, 
thinking to terrifie them a lictle ; though by this ACtion he raiſed more their 
anger than their tear. Ce/ar's people whom he had ſent to corrupt the Le- 
gions, obſerving this diſcontent in the Army, began afreſh to ſcatter abroad 
their Libels, by which they diſplayed to the Soldiers the Cruelty and Ava- 
rice of Zzthony ; and withal, repreſenting to them the Clemency of the firſt 
Cz/ar, invited them to make tryal of the Liberality of the young Man. And 
though the Conſul propoſed great Rewards to thoſe who diſcovered them, 
and threatned with exemplary Puniſhment ſuch as harbored them, he 
could get no advice who they were ; which infinitely troubled him, as 


doubting the whole Army had intelligence withthem. Soon after uponthe 


report brought him of Cz/ar's proceedings in the Colonies and at Rome, he 
F | | was 
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was more concerned, and came forrh once more to ſpeak to the Soldiers; 
He faid, 7+ troubled him that he had been forced to puniſh ſome, though it had 
been fewer than Military Diſcipline required, and that they knew well that An- 
thony was neither covetous nor cruel, But, (aid he, let us talk no move of A 
verſions, or Faults, or Puniſhments ; we will forget all that is paſt. And as 
for the hundred Drams a Head 7 promiſed you, 1 would not have you think 7 
meant it as a Donattive, that were below the Fortune of Anthony ; you (hall re- 
ceive that only as an Farneſt of my Favour at our firſt /Meeting, but remember 
that both now and hereafter 7 deſire you would obey me according to the Roman 
 Lawof War. Afﬀerhaving made an end of ſpeakirig he gave them notan 

thing more, leſt he ſhould ſeem to prejudicc his Quality of General by viel 
ding too much to his Army ; And they likewiſe acquieſced in the promiſes 
he made them, either as repenting of whatthey had done, or out of fear ; 
yet he changed their Officers, either becauſe they had encouraged the Muti- 
ny, or out of ſome ſuſpition he had of them : Bur as for the Soldiers, he 
treated them afterwards more favourably in all occaſions they had to petiri- 
on him. He cauſed them to march along the Sea-Coaſts towards Rimini one 
after another ; but for himſelf, having choſen out the propereſt and brisk- 
eſt Men he could find among all the Legions, and formed % 


togo meet the Legions. Being come ni#h to Rome he quartered his Horſe 
in the Suburbs, and with his Foot entred the City in a poſture as if he had ag 
Enemy to engage z cauſing them to keep Guard about his Houſe, and giv- 
ing the Word, and dividing the Watches as if he had been in the Field: 
Soon after having ſummoned a Senate to make his Complaint of Czfar's En- 
terprizes, News was brought him to the Palace Gate rhat one of the four 
Legions, called the Legion of Mars, was revolted to that young Captain. 
Whereupon, being at a ſtand, and perplexed in mind, another Meſſenger. 
came totell lum that the fourth Legion had followed the Martialy Which ti- 
dings put himinto ſucha fright, that only entring the Palace as though he 
had called together the Fathers for ſome other reaſons, he ſaid little to them, 
but ſpeedily going out of the City, marched direAly towards ba, to en- 
deavour to regain thoſe that had deſerted his Party ; but ſeeing they ſhot at 
him from the Walls, he ſent five: hundred Drams a Man to the reſt ; and 
brought thoſe Forces he had, with all his:Train of Munition ordinarily uſed 
in War, to.7vol;, for the War was already declared, Decimns having refu- 


{ed to part with Gau!. * 


He had not been long at 77vo/z, but almoſt all the Senate, a great part of 
the Knights, and many of the moſt conſiderable of the People came to com- 
plement and give him Teſtimonies of their Good Will. And as there he 
was admuniſtring the Oath to the Soldiers hehad with him, and likewiſe to 
the Veterans, a great number of which were come voluntarily to joyn with 
him, they of their own accord {wore with the reſt, and promiſed him Fide- 
lity ; ſo that it ſeemed a wonder where thoſe Men were whoa little before 
lad fo fiercely declaimed againſt him in the preſence of Ceſar. Thus 4z- 
thony magnificently accompanied, advanced towards Rimini, a City ſ{citu-' 
ate on the Entrance into Gau!. Beſides his new Levies, he had three Mace- 
donian Legions (for the fifth was now arrived) anda greatnumber of Vete- 
Trans, whorn he eſteemed as much again as his new Soldiers. So that he 
found his Strength to conſiſt in four Legions, all tryed Men, with their 
Horſe and Light-armed Foot ; without reckoning the Regiment of Guards, 
and the Soldiers newly entertained. — pidus was in Spain "_ 
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four Legions, Afnins Pollio with two, and Plancus inthe Tranſalpine Ga! 
with three;all which would inall appearance ſide with nthony. As for Ceſar, 
his Force conſiſted of thoſe two Legions revolted trom thorny, one of the 
new Soldiers, and two of Veterans, which would not have been t, 
had he not filled them up with New. - Having rendezvouzed them at -4ba, 
he gave advice thereof tothe Senate, who extremely rejoyced at it; fo that 
now- again it was hard to find out the Men that had accompanied -4zthony. 
Not but that they were troubled that theſe Legions had not rather yielded to 
themſelves than to Ce/ar. However, after having applauded their Good 
Will, and that of the other Legions, they promiſed that as ſoon as the ner 
Magiſtrates were entred upon their Charge they would employ them in ſuch 
things as ſhould be effeQtually for the Good of the Republick. Now it was 
apparent their hopes were toemploy theſe Forces againſt Lnthony, having 
noother particular Army, nor having power to raule one without the Au- 
thority of the Conſuls ; wherefore they temporized till ſuch time as the new 
Officers were entred upon the Management of Aﬀairs. Mean time Ce/4r's 
Soldiers offered him Axes and Liftors ; beſeeching him to take the Title of 
Propretor, and command them inthat Quality, becaule they were accuſto- 
med.to pay their Obedience to Magiſtrates. He much applauded them for 
the Honour they would have cenferred on him, but remitted the matter to 
the Senate's diſcretion. Nor could all the Entreatics they made him prevail 
with him to conſent, butſo far as that they might ſend Deputies to Rome a- 
bout it ; telling them, 7he Senate will of 7 les the more willingly confer 
wpon me this Dignity when they ſhall hear that you offered it me, and 7 would 
not accept it. At length, though with much difficulty, he prevailed over 
them. And when the Officers complained to him that it was a kindof de- 
ſpiſing them, he gave them theſe reaſons for his Condudt. 7be Senate de- 
clares on my ſide, not out of any kindnef to me, but becauſe they are afraid of 
Anthony, apa have at preſent no Army ; they only wait till Anthony be defea- 
ted, and that the Murderers of my Father, who are Kindred and Friends to 
woſt of the Senate, have drawn together their Forces , which being ſo eaſie to be 
percerved, I diſſemble a Submiſſion to them, and it is requiſite they ſhould pre- 
ſerve that Opinion of me : But ſhould I uſurp the Title of Magiſtrate, they 
would accuſe me of Treaſoy and Violence, whilſt governing my ſelf with modeſty, 
they will perhaps of their own motion give it me for fear leſt T ſhould accept it 
from you. Having ſpoken in this manner, hewent to ſee the two revolted 
Legions exerciſe ; who performed one againſt the other all that could be 
practiſed in a Fight, except killing, in ſuch an excellent manner, that Cz/ar 
was infinitely pleaſed with the ſight of it; and taking thence occaſion to ex- 
erciſe his Liberality, he gave once more toevery Soldier five hundred Drams, 
with promiſe that in caſe there was a necefſfity of their engaging in Fight, 
and he gained the Viftory, he would give them each five thouſand , by 
which Bounty he engagedthem toattempt any thing for his Service. 


Mean time Anthony being marched into Gaul, had ſent his Commands 
to Decimus to go for Macedon, according to the Decree of the People, and 
for his own ſafety. Whereupon Decimus ſent him the Senate's Letters, and 
Word withal, that Decimus ought no leſs obedience to the Orders of the Se- 
nate, than did »thony to the Decrees of the People. And when athory 
had fixed a day, on whichif he departed not the Province he would creat 
him 2s an Enemy, Decimus deſired him to prolong, that time, for fear leſt 
before that himſelf might be declared Enemy of his Country. After this, 


though thorny might eaſily have defeated Decimas his Army, which now 


kept 
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kept the Field, yet he choſe rather to go about to the Cities, not any of 
which refuſed him their Gates. Whereupon Decimus, afraid leſt he ſhould 
find none togive him entrance, feigned to have received Orders from the 
Senate to return with his Army to Xome, and took-his March towards 7taly; 
Allthe Cities in his way received him as only pretending to paſs through 
but when he came to AZodena, a Noble City, he ſhut the Gates, ſeized ori 
the Stores of the Inhabitants for Proviſions for his Army, killed and falted 
up all the Baggage Horſe for the ſame uſe in caſe the lengrh of the Siege op- 
preſſed him : And now become Maſter of a great number of Gladiators, 
and three Legions ; one of which were New Levied Men, and the other 
two having ſerved formerly under him, very affetionate tohim, he in that 
Poſt expetied Anthony ;” who preſently came in great rage before the place; 
and began to work in the Circumvallation of it. Decimus being in this man- 
| nerbelieged, the very firſt day of the next Year the new Conſuls, Hirtivs 
and Panſa, after the uſual Sacrifices, aſſembled the Senate in the ſame 
'Temple, to conſult about the Aﬀairs with Lrhonuy. There Cicero and thoſe 
of his Cabal adviſed the declaring him an Enemy to his Country, for that 
he had ſeized by force, and in deſpight of the Senate, of Gam, to the end he 
might fortifie himſelf againſt his Country ; and for having drawn into /raly - 
that Army they had given him Command of againſt the Thracians. They 
added, that he aſpired to Supreme Dominion afrer Ceſar ; having been pub- 
lickly attended through the City by Soldiers as Guards of his Body, having 
fortifyed his Houſe likesa Cittadel ; and inſumm, behaved himſelf in man 
things with more Pride and Inſolence than became a Magiſtrate, whoſe 
Power was to continue but a Year. But Z. Piſo, one of the moſt conſide- 
rable Citizens of Rome, who had Charge of nthory's Aﬀairs in his ablence, 
with others, Friends to him or 4»thoy, or elle ſeriouſly thinking what they 
ſpoke ; ſaid, That they ought firſt to Cite him to ſtand toa Tryal, and not 
condemn a Roman Citizen without a Hearing. Beſides, that it would be a 
ſhameful thing to declare that Man Enemy to his Country today, who had 
yeſterday been Conlul ; eſpecially after ſuch publick Applauſes of ſomany 
leveral Perſons, and even of Cicero himſelf. Fhus the Senate ſpent thatday 
in debate, without concluding any thing, The next Morning the Fathers 
aſſembled very carly inthe Palace, where Cicero's Party proved the ſtrong- 
er ; ſo that futhony was upon the point of being declared Enemy by Decree, 
if Salvins, Tribune of the People, had not hindred, and put a ſtop to the Af- 
fair; foramong theſe Officers, he whoſe Voice om carries it. Cicero's 
Party fretted at theſe Proceedings, bitterly reviled him ; and running to 
the -place to ſtir up the Multitude againſt him, aſſigned him to give in the 
Reabes of his Oppoſition before the People. He went without any fear 
but the Senate hindred him out of a doubt leſt he ſhould pervert the People 
by putting them in mind of 4zthopy. For the Fathers knew well they con- 
demned an Illuſtrious Perſon without bringing him to a Tryal ; and that the 
Province, for the Uſurpation of which they condemned him, had been gi- 
yen him by the People: Only their fear tor the Conſpirators made them 
bear ill Will to Anthony, who had fruſtrated the Indempaity granted them 
by the Senate ; and for this reaſon they had joyned with the young Ceſar 
_ againſt him : To which Cz/ar, who perceived their intentions, had eaſily 
conſented, being willing firſt td get rid of Lnthony. Butthoughthe Senate 
were thus animated againſt him, they delayed giving Judgment becauſe of 
the Oppoſition of the Tribune. Notwithſtanding, a Seritence pafſed by 
which they approved the Aftion of Decimus, in not deliveririg up Gaul to 
Anthony : To whichthey added, that joyntly with FHirtins and Paſa, Cafe 
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ſhould command the Forces he already had ; that a Statue of Gold ſhould 
be ereted for him ; that for the future he ſhould have a Voice among Per: 
ſons of Conſular Degree, and have Right to demand the Conſulate ten Years 
before the time preſcribed by the Laws ; and that the Donative Ceſar had 


_ promiſed to the two Legions revolted from Anthony if they gained the Vi- 


Qtory, ſhould be payed out of the publick Treaſury. Theſe things thus a- - 
greed on, the Senate broke up as it Anthony had in effeCt been declared E- 
nemy, and that the Tribune could find nothing more to ſay on the morrow. 
But Anthony's Mother, Wite and Son (yet my young) with their Friends 
and Domeſticks, run about all night to the Houſes of the Senators, to ſolicite 
them in his behalf. And Day being come, they yur them by the Robe 
as they paſſed along to the Senate ; and all together in mourning Habit, as 
the Fathers entred the Palace, caſt themſelves at their Feet before the Gate, 
weeping and lamenting like deſpairing Perſons. So that theſe ſad Obje&ts 
and this ſuddain Change had already ſtirred up a Sence of Pity in the Breaſts 
of moſt of the Judges ; when Cicero fearing the Succeſs of the Aﬀair, ſpoke 


to them inthis manner. 


| The Oration of Cicero. 


W#- paſſed yeſterday what we had to decree inthe Cale of Anthony ; for by 


declaring his Enemies worthy of Honour and Recompence, we have ta- 

citely declared him Enemy to his Country. As for Salvius, who aloxe oppoſes, it 
ollows, that either he is wiſer than us all, or that he does it out of Friendſhip, or 
elſe under ſtands not the py ftate of Aﬀairs. Now it were a ſhameful thing 
to have all of us together thought to have lefs Wiſdom than one ſingle Man, and 
it would prove diſhonourable to Salvius to prefer a private Friendſhip before pub- 
lick Good ; we are' then to believe that he knows not the flate of: Aﬀairs : but he 
ought not to pive credit to his own Fudgment before that of ſo many Conſuls, Pre- 
tors, Tribunes, his Colleagues, and all the reſt of the Senators; who being ſo nu- 
merous, and ſo'great Men both for Age and Experience, know Anthony better 
than Salvius can ao z for in all Fudgments, that Sentence that is carried by moſt 
Foices ought to be eſteemed moſt juſt. However, if he ſtill have a deſire to hear 
now the Reaſons of our Fudgment, I will repeat the principal of them in few 
words, Anthony has ſeized himſelf of our Treaſure after the death of Czar : 
Having obtained from us the Government of Macedon, he is marched into Gaul 
without the Senate*s Order : TVe gave him an Army to oppoſe the Thracians, and 
he, inſtead of employing it againſ# them, has brought it into Italy againſt our 
ſelves : Aud has done things by his own Authority after having, to put a Cheat 
upon us, asked our conſent, and been denyed it by a or of all the World. 
Being at Brunduſium he took a Regiment of Guards like a, King, and has been 
publickly attended by his Soldiers through the City, placed Gwtirds about his Houſe, 
and given them the Word, as in time of War : He had likewiſe ordered the reſt 
of his Forces hither ; and was putting himſelf in a poſture of doing with more ve- 
hemence than the firſt Cxlar the ſame things that he had done. But being pre- 
vented by the young Cziar, who had another Army, he was afraid, and went to 


- poſſeſs himſelf of Gaul, as 0 a Province convenient for his deſyans ; from whence 


Czfar fell into Italy, and made himſelf Maſter of us and the Republick. To 
theſe ends it is he terrifies the Soldiers with hisCruelty, to make them obedient to 
whatever he has a mind to ; tothis end he decimated not Mutineers nor Run-a- 

ways 


— 
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ways, on whows only the Law admits that Puniſhment to be inflitted, and which 
few Commanders have done but in dangerous Wars and in extreme neceſſity ; 
whilſt he for a fit of laughter puts Citizens to death, not the Guilty, but the Un- 
fortunate. This Cruelty has occaſioned thoſe who could eſcape to leave him (atd 
Yeſterday you decreed them Recompence as for a good Action) and thoſe who are yet 
ſtayed with him do it for fear, and now by his Orders plunder your Province, and 
beſiege your Army and your Pretor, towhom you bave written that he ſhould ſtay 
in the Province , and Anthony will have him thence, Hhy do we not then with 
Alacrity declare Anthony our Enemy, who already makes Har upon us? But 
this is what the Tribune will not know, till ſuch time as he has defeated Decimus; 
and made himſelf” Maſter, together with that great Province which lies ſo near 
us, of Decimus his Army ;, with hopes thereby more eaſily to oppreſi us. Then 
perhaps the Tribune will conſent that he ſhould be declared Enemy z but he would 
have us ſtay till he be too powerful for us. 


Cicero having ſpoken in this manner, his Friends begaii to make ſuch a - 


noiſe, that it was impoſſible for any to be heard that would anſwer him 
till Piſo roſe up ; outof reſpe& towhom, not only the reſt of the Senators, 
but even Cicero's Party kept ſilence, and then he declared himſelf in theſe 
terms, 


The Oration of Piſo. 


He 7aws (Conſeript Fathers ) require that the Accuſed ſhould hear his Ac- 
cuſation impleaded before him ; and after having made anſwer, expett his 
Sentence : This is what Cicero, that mighty Accuſer, cannot deny me, Where 
fore, ſince he has not accuſed Anthony of any thing while he was preſent, but woul4 
now value himſelf upon this opportunity of his abſence to blacken him with a mul- 
titude of Crimes, 1 preſent my ſelf to make appear the falſity of his Accuſations ; 
which 7 hope to do in few words. Jn the firſt place he ſays that after Czfar's 
death, Anthony ſeized upon the publick Moneys ; but the Laws have ordained 
particular Puniſhments for Thieves, but never declared them Enemies to their 
Country. Beſides, Brutus having ſlain Czlar, accuſed him in a publick Aſſem- 
bly of the People of having waſted the Publick — and drained dry the Ex- 
chequer. Some time after Anthony ordered an Inquiſition to be made ; you ap- 
proved his Ordinance; and promiſed the tenth Penny to the Diſcoverers ; and we 
ſubmit our ſelves to pay double if any one can convitt Anthony of having been a 
Partner in that Crime; So much for what concerns the Publick Moneys, As 
for the Government of Gaul, it is true you did not give it to Anthony ; but he 
obtained it by Decree of the People in the preſence of Ciceto, as others obtained 
other Provinces, and as Cxfar himſelf obtained the ſame: Tt is ordered by the 
fame Decree, that if Decimus refuſe to part with Gaul, Anthony may have 1i- 
berty to conſtrain him by force ; and to employ to that end the Army deſigned a- 
gainſt the Thracians, provided they mace no attempt on Macedon; But Cicero 
accounts not Decimus an Enemy, who is in Arms againſt the Ordinance of the 
People ; and yet would have Anthony be ſo, whom the People ordered to make 
this War. So that blaming the Decree, he blames the Authors ; bat he oug hit 1a- 
ther then to have diſſwaded them, than now revile them having given his conſent 
to it , he ought rather to have prevented the giving that Government to Dect- 
mus 
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mus whom the People had chaſed hence as a Murderer, than deprive Anth ony 
whom they had gratified. In ſumm, it is ſome imprudence to oppoſe the Ordi nan- 
ces of the People in ſuch a perillous time, without remembring that in the begin- 
nins of the Commonwealth they were Fuages of theſe things, and declared Friends 
or Enemies whom they thought worthy ,, for by the Ancient Laws the People were 
the ſole Arbiters of Peace and War. And there is no doubt but had they a Head, 
they would reaſſume this Authority, and abſolutely deprive ns of it. But Anthony 
has put to death bis Soldiers ; he has adted according to the Power given him by 
your Commiſſion : Nor did there ever General give account of ſuch matters to any 
Man , for the Legiſlators never thought it for the Commonwealth's Alvantage, 
that a General ſhould own his Soldiers for Fudges of his Actions : Beſides, 
nothing is more dangerous in an Army than Soldiers Contempt of their Comman- 
der, which has proved the deſtruction of many in the midſt of Fidtory, Beſides, 
none of the Kindred of the decimated either have or do yet complain, and yet C- 
cero accuſes him of Man-ſlaughter ;, and not content with the uſual Pumſoument 
of that Crime, treats him as a publick Enemy : 7tt conſtantly affirms he has uu- 
dergone ſtrange affronts from his Soldiers, in that two Legions whom you com- 
manded to obey him, deſerted him contrary to the Law of War ; not to yield them: 
ſelves to you, but to Caſrr. Notwithſtanding all which, Cicero thinks their 
Action good, and yeſterday adviſed they mig ht be rewarded at the Fxpence of the 
Publick, God grant the Example may not one day prove dreadful : but however 
it be, Cicero's Heat and Animoſity has carried him to a manifeſt Contradiftion ; 
for he at once accuſes Anthony of aſpiring to the Tyranny, and of ill treating his 
Soldiers : And certainit is, that thoſe who pretend to uſurp the Sovereign Power, 
inſtead of ill treating Military Men, do all they can to gain their favour. 
However, ſince he has had the confidence to impoſe this Calumny upon Anthony, 
that following Czlar's ſteps,. he aimed at the Tyranny, let us examine all his 4. 
etons particularly. Has he put any one to death without due Proceſi, as Tyrants 
uſe to do , he, who is himſelf in danger of being condemned without being heard ? 
Has he chaſed out of the City, or calumnioufly accuſed any Perſon before you * 
And is there any appearance he that has done no private H/rong, ſhould attempt 
Publick ? But pray Cicero, when was this done ? Was it when he publiſhed 
the Indempiiity ; gr when he propoſed the recalling the Son of your Pompey, and 
makin good to him bis Father's Eſtate out of the Publick Moneys ? or when he 
cauſed to be arreſted and put to death the falſe Marius, who troubled our Peace ; 
for which he was praiſed by all the Senate ? (and, my Lords of the Senate, this is 
the only Aition Cicero durſt not blame, becauſe you applauded it.) Or, in fine, 
was it when he paſſed that Decree, by which it is prohibited to make Dittators ? 
For this is the Summ of all his Management of Publick Affairs during the two 
Months which after Czlar's death he ſtayed inthe City ; during which the People 
ſometimes ſought for the Murderers to put them to death, and you your ſelves 
were often in fear and trouble of what might arrive ; had he then been an ill Citi- 
227, could he ever expect a Conjunttare more favourable to his Deſizns? But 
he never ab:ſed that Power and Charge of the Conſulſhip : How ſo ? Has not he 
alone governed the Commonwealth, Dolobella being gone for Syria ? Kept he 
not armed Men about him for his ſecurity, which you your ſelves appointed ? 
{Kept he not a Guard by Night in the City, even about his own Houſe , which yet 
was only done to warrant h:m from the Ambuſhes of his Enemies ? Had he not 4 
fair opportunity apon the death of Cxlar his Friend, his Benefattor, beloved by 
all the People ? And d'd there not one yet fairer preſent it ſelf when he entertai- 
ned Guards to defend his life ieainſt thoſe Murdcrers that attempted his, thouzh 
he never put to death or baniſh:d one? of them ; yet ſtill he pardoned them ſo far 
as incivility hecould, nor ever hindred the givins of them Governments. Theſe 
| (Conf crivt 
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(Conſcript Fathers) are the great Crimes, the manifeſt Crimes wherewith Cicero 


accuſes him. Nor is he content to make Anthony's Actions only paſs for Crimes. 
He divines, and ſays, he had deſizned to bring his Army into the City, but that 


he was afraid of Calar, who had already with another Army poſſeſſed it. How 
comes he then who had only deſigned it to be an Enemy te his Country, whilſt he 


that had really done it, and does in a manner ſtill hold ns beſieged, is none ? Or 
why did not he come if he had deſigned it, unleſs being at the Head of thirty thou- 
fand well diſciplined /Aen, he were afraid of three thouſand diſordered and diſar- 


med, which were then with Czlar ; and who were only come to reconcile them to- 


=_ and left him as ſoon as they knew he would employ them in a Har ? Or if 


dur ſt not come with thirty thouſand Men, how happened he to come afterwards 
accompanied only with a thouſand ; WHVith whom, when he went from Rome to Ti- 
voli, how many of us did attend him ? How many ſwore Fidelity to him without 
being required ? And what Applauſe did Cicero himſelf give him ? Ts ſhort, 
had he deſigned any _ againſt his Country, why left he with us thoſe Hoſtaces 
yet at this Palace Gate, his Mother, his JVife, and his Son ; who are at preſent 
_— for fear, not of the Accuſations brought againſt him, but of the power 
of his Enemies ? Thus much 7 thought convenient, to make you underſtand the 
{unocence of Anthony, and the Inconſtancy of Cicero : and have now nothing 
more to ſay, but to exhort all good Men not to offend the People, nor do Tnjuſtice 


fo —_ for fear of ſuch trouble as may enſne to the City, the Commonwealth | 
0 


beins yet ſo weakly eſtabliſhed, that it is ready to relapſe into its firſt diſorders, 
if not timely relieved. However, it is my opinion, that we ſecure to our ſelves 
Forces for the Defence of the City before any Attempt be made upon us from a- 
broad. Then you may take order for ſuch things as are neceſſary, and decree what 
you judge convenient, when it ſhall be in your power to put thoſe Decrees in Fxe- 
cution. But how is this to be done? Tou need only leave to Anthony the 
Province given him by the People ; and after having recalled Decimus with his 
three Legions hither, ſend himto Maccdon, and keep his Army. And if thoſe 
two Legions revolted from Anthony, have ſubmitted to ys, as Cicero affirms, 
tet us withdraw them from Czar, and order their Return to the City. Thus ha- 
ving five Legions at our diſpoſe, we may iſſue what Orders we think requiſite with- 
out courting the grace or favour of any Man. This T ſpeak tothoſe wholiſten to 
me without envy or hatred. As for thoſe who ſuffer themſelves to be tranſported 
by their Paſſions and particular Animoſities, 1 exhort them not to give too raſh 
Fudgment againſt Great Men, and Commanders of great Armies, leſt we force 
them to make Har upon us : Let them remember Marcus Coriolanus, or rather 
what ſo lately happened to us in the Perſon of Cxſar, who likewiſe commanded 
an Army. Heoffered us reaſonable Conditions ; yet we by raſhly declaring him 
Enemy, forced him indeed to become his Country's Foe. Let them likewiſe confi- 
der the intereſt of the People , who having been ſo lately enraged againſt Czlar”s 
Murderers, may well think themſelves deſpiſed when we give thoſe their Provin- 
ces ; and praiſing Decimus, who would not ſubmit to their Decree, declare An- 
thony Zzemy, | Tags he from them required the Government of Gaul. 1 
ort, 1 exhort all honeſt minded Men to reduce others to reaſon, and ao be- 
ſeech the Conſuls and Tribunes to appear more affectionate in providing againſt 
thoſe Evils wherewith the Commonwealth is threatned, 


Thus ſpake Piſo for Anthony ; and doubtleſs, his reproaching of Cicers 
and the terror he imprinted in Men's minds were the cauſe he was not de- 
clared Enemy. However, he could 'not prevail with them to leave him 
the Government of Gal, for the Kindred and Friends of the Confpirators 

Itt pre- 
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revented it. They feared leſt Anthony being at Peace, might reconcile 
himſelf with Ceſar, to revenge thedeath of his Father ; and therefore did 
all rhey could to foment their Diviſion. Itwas therefore decreed to offer 
him Zacedoz inſtead of Garl ; and as for the other Orders of the Senate, 
the Fathers either over-reached or deſigning it, gave Commiſſion to Cicero 
to putthem in writing, and ſend them to him. He drew them up after his 
own fancy in theſe Terms : That 4-thony ſhould forthwith raiſe his Siege 
before Modena, foregoing Gaul to Decimns, at a limited day repals the 
Rubicon, whichdivides Ganl from Zay, and ſubmit himſelf ro the Autho- 
Tity of the Senate. Cicero ſent theſe Commands in this ſpiteful manner to 
Authony, contrary to the Senate's intention : Yet did he it not out of any 
particular hate, but ſeemed diQated by Fortune, which had determined to 
change the Face of the Republick, and to ruin Cicero. And this happened 
at the ſame time that the Remains of 7reboxins Body. were brought to the 
City ; andthat the Senate underſtanding how intamouſly he had been trea- 
ted, forthwith declared Dolobella Enemy to his Country. The Commiſh- 
oners ſent to Anthony, aſhamed to have brought him ſo inſolent a Com- 
mand, delivered it into his hands without ſaying a word. At ſight of it 
he fell intoa rage, and uttered many violent expreſſions againſt the Senate, 
but eſpecially aginſt Cicero : That it amazed him that Cel who had done 
ſuch mighty Services for the Roman Empire, ſhould be eſteemed a Tyrant 
and a King ; and that Men ſhould not have the {ame c__ of Cicero, who 
having been made Priſoner of War by Cz/ar, and by him releaſed without 
any dammage or affront, preferred now his Murderers before his Friends. 
He who hated Decimus whilſt he was C2/ar*s Friend ; now he is become his 
Murderer, favours the ſame Decimns who had received the Government of 
Gaul from the fame Ceſar, and declares him Enemy who held it of the 


People. 
The Oration of Anthony. 


| He Senate having given me ſome Legions(aid he)Cicero decrees Rewards 

| to the Revolters, and corrupts cheſs ſtand firm in their duty ; whereby he 
wrongs not me fo much as he does Military Diſcipline. He granted the Ammeſty 
to Murderer, to which I confented for the ſake of two Men T reſpetted, and de- 
clares Anthony and Dolobella Fnemies for holding what has been granted 
them ; for no other reaſon is there : And if I would quit Gaul, 7 ſhould no lon- 
ger be either Fuemy to my Country, or Aﬀector of Tyranny. But I proteſt to 0- 
verthrow that Tndempnity, with which they will not reſt content. 


Anthony having vented many ſuch paſſionate things, wrote in Anſwer to 
the Senate, that A {ubmitted to their Authority for the AﬀeC@tion he bore 
his Country : But as for Cicero, who had himſelf compoſed the Order ſent 
him, he anſwered .-him in theſe Terms : 7he People having by their Decree 
given me the Government of Gaul, have likewiſe given me leave if Decimus 
would not yield it *pfo force him to it;and in his Perſon to puniſh all the reſt of the 
Aurderers ; and by his death purge the Senate of a Crime of which they are par- 


takers becauſe Cicero abets it. Upon report made tothe Senate of what 4v- 


thorny had faid and writ, they at that very inſtant not only declared him Ene- 
my, 
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my, but his Army likewiſe, if they immediately left him not : And to A4ar- | 


cus Brutus they gave Macedonia and 1hyris, with the Forces yet remaini 
in thoſe Provinces, till ſuch time as the Commonwealth were ſetled: He 
had already a particular Army, beſides ſome Forces he had received.from. 
Apuleins : He had likewiſe ſome Shipping, as well Galleys as Veſſels of 
Burthen ; about ſixteen thouſand Talents of Silver, and a great quantity of 
Arms foundat Demetriade, where Ce/ar had long before layed up his Stores: 
of which the Senate had by Decree given Rimthe Diſpofition, with power 
to employ what he judged neceſſary for the good of his Country. , They 
likewiſe conferred 6n Cf/izs the Government of Syria, with Commiſſion to 
make War upon Dolobells, and Command to all the Provinces depending 
on the Roman Empire, from the Ionian Sea tothe Eaft, to obey the Orders 
of Brutus ang Ons Touts a _ —_ without much _— their Par- 
ty grew prodigiouſly powerful. 1s News comng to Ce/ar's ear ſtrange 
ly perplexed Fim : He thought the Amneſty granted by the Fathers had 
ome colour of humanity and compaſſion to their Relations and Peers int 
Dignity - that thoſe lefſer Governments given them were only for their ſe- 
curity : And heobſervecd that only tomaintain Decimus in Gaul, they accu- 
ſed zthony of aſpiring tothe Tyranny, and by the ſame invention engaged 
himſelf to take the contrary Party. But when he ſaw they had declared 
Dolobella Enemy for deſtroying one of thoſe who had ſlain his Father ; that 
they had given Brutus and Caffius abſolute power in many great Pro- 
vinces, and ſeveral Armies, with vaſt Summs of Money, and power to raiſe 
more among all they commanded beyond the Ionian Sea, he no longer 
doubted but it was their deſign to ruin Ce/ar's Party, and re-eſtabliſh To 
of Pompey. He likewiſe now plainly perceived, that by their Cunning 
they had made the Young Man of him ; that they had given hima Statue, 
with the Right of Precedency, and Qyality of a Pro-Pretor, but that in- 
deed they had ſtripped him of his Army ; for where the Conſuls command 
. together, the Pretor is nothing. In ſhort, that having only given Rewards 
to the Legions that deſerted 2nthony, it was a {corn of thereſt of his Army g 
and in the concluſion the War muſt needs turn to hus diſhonour, the Senate 
only ſerving their own ends upon him till they wererid of Azthovy, Upon 
 thele thoughts which he diſcovered to none, he ſacrificed as it is uſual to 
do upon the Entrance into any Charge ; and that done, ſpoke thus to his 
Army. 7 believe ( Fellow Soldiers) that it is from you 7 hold that Office which 
T this day receive, and as the Effeits of your former Offer ; for the Senate had not 
given it me but that you deſired it : Wherefore know, that to you Towe the whole 
Obligation, and will eff it abundantly if the Gods favour my deſigns. Theſe 
obliging words he ſpoke to gain the Hearts of the Soldiery. As for the 
Conſuls, Paxſa went to raiſe Forces in ſome Corners of 7taly, and Hirtius 
came to C2/ar to make Diviſion of their Forces. He had received private 
Orders from the Senate to demand for his Portion thoſe two Legions that 
had deſerted -4nthony, knowing them to be the moſt conſiderable part of 
the Army ; which C2ſar yielding to, after the Diviſion made they went to 
take up their Winter Quarters together. Towards the end of Winter De- 
cimus being ſorely oppreſſed with Famine, Hirtius and Ceſar marched ſud- 
dainly to Modena, to raiſe the Siege ; but finding Anthony too well intren- 
ched, they durſt not attempt forcing the Lines till Paxſa were come up'to 
them. There happened mean while ſome Horfe-Skirmiſhes, inwhich 4z- 
thony, though much —_ in Cavalry, got not much advantage by xea- 
ſon of the many Brooks that croſſed the Country. Afﬀairs being in this 
poſture at Modena, Cicero, becanſe of the Cn $ abſence, ſtrove to gan 
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the people of the City by frequent Afemblies, making proviſion of Arms, 
which 6 Artificers furniſhed gratis, and raiſing Monies, m the levying 
which, he made »thony's Friends pay exceſſive Contributions, yet they 
yed them without grumbling, for tear of expoſing themſelves to Ca- 
umny, till ſuch time as Pub. Fenridias, who had been an Officer under 
Ceſar, .and was-now Anthony's Friend, no longer able to endure ths perle- 
cution, Went to Cz/ar's Colonies, where he was known, and raiſed two 
Legions for Anthony, with which he marched towards the City, defign- 
ing to ſeife upon Cicefo. He putall into ſuch a fright, that many fent a- - 
way their Wives and Children, as if they had been ih utterdeſpair, and 
- Cicerohimfelf retired ; which Yentidias having notice of, advanced towards 
' Modena to joyn with Anthony, but his way being cut off by Hirtius and 
* Merchrsof Ceſar, he turned into the Country of * Picenum, where he raiſed another 
Ancon 7 epjon,waiting toſee which way Afﬀairs would go. 


XV. Now Panſa drawing nigh to Modena, Hirtius and C2ſar ſent Carſuleius 
to meet him with Cz/ar's Regiment of Guards, and the Legions of AZary, to 
ſecure his paſſage through the Straits. Anthony had forbore to ſeiſe on 
them, leſt thereby he might pur a ſtop to his great deſign, which was to 
come to a Battel ; wherefore not expeCting any great effects from his Horſe 

/in a Marſhy Plain full of Ditches ; as ſoon as he had notice of Car/#lein's 
March, he placed two of his beſt Legions in ambuſh in the Mariſhes, on 
each ſide of a narrow Cauſway, over which the Enemies were to paſs, 
Carſuleius having croſſed the Straits by night, and in the Morning early the 
Legion of Mars with five Cohorts being entred upon the Cauſway, on 
which there was not a Man ftirring, looking upon the Mariſhes on both ſides 
of them, they perceived the Buſhes to wag, which gave them ſome ſu- 
ſpicion, and ſoon after the brightneſs of the Shields and Helmets dazling 
their eyes, they forthwith beheld -Z»thony's Regiment of Guards coming to 
charge them. The Legionary Soldiers perceiving themſelves ſurrounded, 
fo that they could not make theirretreat, obliged the new Soldiers to ftand 
SpeQators of the Fight, without engaging, leſt their want of experience 
ſhould breeddiſorder in the Buſtle ; and to L»thony's Guards they oppofel1 
Ce/ar's, for themſelves they divided into two Bodies, onecommanded by 
Panſa, the other by Carſweins, and thus parted, went each ihto his ſide of 
the Mariſh : ſo that in the two Mariſhes were fought two Battels, ſo near, 
that nothing but the Cauſway hindred the one from keing what the other 
did, beſides the third which was fought by the Guards on the Cauſway. it 
felf. Anthony's Soldiers burnt with a lofien of revenging themſelves on the 
Legions as Traytors and Runaways ; and the Martials were no leſs eager to 
have fatisfaCtion for the injury they had done them in ſuffering rheir Com- 
panions to be pur to death at Brandiſium, and knowing well that in them 
conſiſted the principal force of both Armies, they hoped by this one Fight 
to put an end to the War. The one Party were incited by the ſhame ic 
would prove to them, being two Legions, to be worſted by one ; and the 
other ſpurred on by the hopes of the Glory they ſhould obtain, if, being 

| but one Legion, they defeated two. Thus preſſed forward by mutual hare, 
and conſidering more their own Honour than their Generals Intereſt, they 
fought for themſelves: and being-atkold Soldiers they began not the Fight 
with a ſhout to frighten their Enemy, nor in the heat of the Fight did any 
let dropa word, whether he fell or overcame, and not having by reaſon of 
the Ditchesin the Mariſh any room either to wheel or gain ground, they 
kept firm footing without making any retreat, fo that griping one the 9- 
ther 
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ther like Wreſtlers, they. ſtruck not a blow bur did it's execution; the 
ground was covered with wounded and dying perſons, not crying out, or 
groaning for grief of their wounds, but ſighing that they could dono more : 
as ſoon as one fell, another ſupplyed his place: therewas no need of advi- 
ſing or encouraging them, for by reaſon of their long experience every 
man was his own Captain z and when they found themlelves quite tired like 
Wreſtlers in the ym Games they ſtood ſtaring on each other togain a 
little Breath, and then fellon afreſh, to the great aſtoniſhment of the youn 
Soldiers, to ſee them do ſuch braye things, and with ſo niveh ſtedfaſtneſs 
keep their Ranks, in ſo profound a ſilence. Atlength having done on all 
parts Afts more than humane; Cz/ar's Guards were all cut in pieces, as for 
the Legion of Mars, that part commanded by-Car/»leius, gave ſome ground 
to the Legion that oppoſed them, yet not with diſhonour, but by little and 
little, making a fair retreat. Thoſe who fought under Pa»/a were in like 
manner oppreſſed by their Opponents, yet fo as they couragiouſly defend- 
ed themſelves, till ſuch time as the Conſul receiving a wound with a Pile ir 
the Thigh, was carried off the Field to Bo/ozzza, Then they to re- 
tire by little and little, and after that ſomewhat fafter, almoſt Hying out- 
right ; which as ſoon as the young *Soldiers obſerved, they took their 
flight in diſorder towards an Entrenchment which the Quzitor 7orguazus 
had cauſed to be-raiſed to ſerve in caſe of neceſſity. Here whilſt the reſt 
were yet fighting, theſe young Soldiers {hut up themſelves in a ſtrange 
fright and confution, though they were Italians as well as the Martialiſts ; 
ſo much does Exerciſe and Diſcipline rhore than Birth contribute to the ma- 
king Men valiant. The Martialiſts would not enter the Intrenchment for 
fear of blaſting their Glory, but went and planted themſelves at ſome di- 
ſtance thence, where, wearied as they were, they ſtood expeQting a freth 
reſolved to defend themſelves to the laſt gaſp, whereupon 4v- 
thony judging it would be too hard a taskto vanquiſh them, turned upon 
the new raiſed Forces, of whom he made a horrible Slaughter. Hirtins, 


. whowas in the Confines of Moder, about fixty Furlongs from the place 


where this Battel was fought, hearing the news, made all the ſpeed he 
could thither with the other revolted Legion, and as towards Evening 
Anthony's Men'were returning ſinging for the Vitory, he ſurpriſed them 
in diſorder, with hisLegion freſh, and in a poſture of fighting, they drew 
into the beſt order of Battel they could, and again ated wonders, but at 
length quite tired they gave ground,yet the greateſt part of them were left 
upon the place. Hirtizs would not purſue the others, for fear of engaging 
binſelf in the Mariſhes, beſides, night came on, ſo he cauſed the Retreat 
to'be founded. The whole Mariſh was covered with Arms, dead, dying 
and wounded Men, and ſome that were fallen among the reſt anly out of 
pure wearineſs, wherefore Anthony's Cavalry ſpent the night in gathering 
the Wracks of their Party, cauſing ſome to mount on their led Horſes, 
ers tO pet up behind them, ' and perſwading others to take hold of their 
Horſe rail to help them in marching, that they mightrhe ſooner get off. 
And Anthony being after fo brave a Fight defeated by Hirtius, went and 
lodgedat a Village near the Field of Battel, called the Market of the Gauls, 

- where there was no Intrenchment : on either fide near half the Army was 
loft, with all Cz/ar's Regiment of Guards. Hirtivs loſt few, and on the 
mortow they all retired into' their Camps before Modena, Anthony after 
this 10 reſolved not to fight, though the Enemy ſhould provoke himy but 
to weary them with frequent Skirmiſhes; till ſuch time as Decimus, opprel- 


fed with Famine ſhould be conftrained to yield; Hirtivs and Ceſar on the 
contrary 
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' Tontfary were the more cager to engage, and becauſe they could notdraw 


Anthony to a Battel, they raiſed their Camp to go on the other ſide of 'Mfo- 
dena, where the Trenches were weaker by reaſon of the ſituation of the 
place, reſolving to force the Lines, and ſo gain an entrance into the coy. 
Anthony ſent forth his Horſe only, againſt which likewiſe they ſent only 
theirs, and held on the March with the reſt of the Army: inſomuch that 
Anthony fea ring to loſe Modena, drew out _—_ them two Legions whom 
they made a halt for, and ſo had a Battel as they deſired. Thereupon - 
thony ſent for his other Forces, but by reaſon they expeQted not this Al- 
larm, and were ered at ſome diſtance from the yam of Battel, they 
could not come fo ſuddenly but that the Enemy had firſt gained a Vitory. 
Hirtius in perſon entred nthony's Camp, and bravely fighting before the 
Generals Tent, was ſlain, Ceſar coming in brought oft his Body, and made 
himſelf Maſter of the Camp ; but being ſoon beat out again by -4nthory, 
they each ſtood all night in Arms. Anthony having now again received this 
Defeat, held at the ſame time a Council of his Friends, who were of o- 
pinion that he ſhould continue the Siege, without fighting, the loſs being 
almoſt equal, Hirtius being ſlain, and Pa»ſa being wounded, himſelf the 


* ſtronger in Horſe, and /7odens in Tuch want of all things, that it could 
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ſar having hearkened to thoſe who bro 


not long ſubſiſt without ſurrendring ; and ſurely this counſel he ought to 
have followed, but Fate hindred it. He was fearful left Ceſar ſhould throw 
himſelf into the City, as he had attempted to do the day before z or elſe ha- 
ving conveniency for all Engines thereabout,ſhould beſiege himſelf, and fo 
make his Horſe uſeleſs. Zher, ſaid he, Lepidus 4d Plancus will deſpiſe 
me, 4s a man loſt beyond repair ; but if 7 raiſe my Siege, Ventidius will forth- 
with bring us three Zegions from the Country of Picenum, and Lepidus 4nd 
Plancus will come joyn with us numerous Forces. And in ſhort, after having 
thus ſpoken, this Man, hitherto fearleſs in all dangers, preſently departs 
from before Modena, and takes his March towards the Apes. 


The Siege being raiſed, Decimus began to fear Czſar, for the Army be- 
ing no longer commanded by the Confuls, he thought hum his Enemy, 
=: Jo 3 before it was day hecauſed to break down the Bridge, and di- 
ſpatched fome to Ceſar, to acknowledge the obligation he had to him for 
his deliverance, and to intreat him to come on the other fide the River, 
where in the prefence of all the Inhabitants, he would convince him that 
he was engaged in the Conſpiracy more by misfortune than by fault. Cz- 

| tr this meſſage, an{wered inan- 
ger: That he deſired him not toown any obligation to him, for he came not to 


. ſerve him, but to make Yar upon Anthony the Enemy 4 his Country : that na- 
e 


ture forbad his ſeeing or ſpeaking to him; however, he was ſafe ſo long as he 
pleaſed them wh - = Jmſlg at = Jools, This anſwer being brought to Decs- 
us, he went to the River ſide; and after having called Ceſar by his name, 
he read with a loud voice the Decree of the Senate which gave him the 
Government of Gaul, forbidding him to paſs the River, or enter into his 
Province without the Conſuls, nor fo much as to purſue thorny any far- 
ther ; for that himſelf was ſtrong enough to defeat him. Though Cz/ar 
{aw well that Decimsus durſt not have talked ſo boldly to him, had he not - 
been infpired by the Senate, fince that he could wry one fole command 
of his reduce him under his power, which yet he would not do, but goi 

to Boloxia where Panſa was, he wrote to the Senate how all things afſed, 
as Panſa alſo particularly did. Cicero read Panſa's Letters in a full Aſſembly 


of the People ; and thoſe from Cefzr inthe Senate only, where he cauſed 
; to 
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to be ordained fifty days Feaſt for f:thony's Defeat, though ſo many were 
never ordained in any War , no not for any Victory gained from the 
Gauls. He farther adviſed, that ſince Panſ, was thought irrecoverable; 
though he were yet living, they ſhould give Decimus command of the 
Conſul's Army, with Commiſſion himſelf alone to proſecute the War a- 
gainſt Anthony ; and that publick Prayers ſhould be made for the proſpe- 
Tity of his Arms, ſo much was Cicero tranſported againſt Lnthony ; befides 
which they confirmed the gift of five thouſand Drams a Head, promiſed to 
the Legions that had _ Anthony, payable out of the Moneys of the 
Treaſury, after the Vittory, (as if it had been already gained) and per- 
mitted them hereafter upon Holy-days to wear Crowns of Olive-branches. 
In this Decree not ſo much as mention was made of Ceſar*s name, ſo much 
they already contemned him, out of a belief they had Lnthony could never 
make Head again, having to this purpoſe writ to Zepidus, Plancus and Aſi- 
nius, who were at no great diſtance to complete his ruine. Whilſt thoſe 
things paſſed at Rome, Panſa ready to die of his wound at Bolonia, calling 
for Ceſar, ſpoke to him in this manner : 


The Speech of Panſa, being ready to die, 


to Ceſar. 


Loved your Father as my ſelf, but after his death could not poſſibly re- 

venge him, nor oppoſe my ſelf to the judgment of the moſt, to whoſe authori- 
ty you heve likewiſe prudently ſubmitted your jelf, though you had an Army, 
As at firſb they feared nothing more than you and Anthony, who had ſo great 
an affettion to your Father, ſo they were well ſatisfied with your Diviſion, 
hoping you would deſtroy one the other ; and when they ſaw you Maſter of an 
Army, they flattered you as a youna Man, with ſpecious Honours, which had 
zothing in them but ſhew,but after th:y had examples of your Gallantry and Mode- 
ration, by the refuſal of thoſe Honours offered you by your Army, they were ſtart- 
led, and gave you a power equal to us, that they might by this means draw ont 
of your diſpoſal two excellent Legions, out of hopes that one of you being de- 
= the other which remained would not begconſiderable 1 and thus Czlar's 
Party being ruined, Pompey®s might be re-eſtabliſhed. This was the JO 
of their thouzhts. As for Hirtius and my ſelf we had followed their order till 
we could have ahated the pride of Anthony ; but after having overcome him, 
deſigned to reconcile him with you, that we might pay to Czlar's memory this 
teſtimony of our Friendſhip and Acknowledgments, by atting what might be 
moſt advantageous to his Party. It was not convenient till now to impart this 
deſizn to you ; but now ſince Anthony is defeated, Hirtius dead, and 7 2 dying, 
T7 thought it time to diſcover it to you. [demand not that after my death you 
ſhould think your ſelf obliged to me 5; but ſince your Attions make it known that 
youare born under fortunate Stars, Ttell it you, that you may bethink your ſelf 


what you have to do, and that you may know what Hirtius and 7 deſigned to do 


for you, and what we have been conſtrained to do againſt you. It is therefore 
uſt to reſtore to you that Army you gave up to us; and 1 now reſtore it to you. 
As for the new raiſed Forces, if you can gainthem to ſerve you, {will give 
them to you: but if either the Soldiers are too fearful of the Senate, becauſe 
their Officers have in charge to obſerve us ;, or that you think you either may be 
blamed, cr ſtand in no need of them, Toxquatus our Treaſurer ſhall take them 
in charge. After 
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Afﬀeer having faid theſe words, and deliyeted over the new Forces to 
the Treaſurer or Quazſtor, he died. The Quzſtor by the Senates order 
delivered them over to Decimus, Ceſar lolemnized magnificent Funerals 
for Hirtins and Panſa, and ſent their Bodics with pomp to Rome to be 


buried. 


At the fime time that this was done in /aly, things paſſed thus in Syria 
and Macedon, C.Czeſar paſſing through Syria, and having already in his 
thoughts the War wrt; Parthia, hadleft in this Province a Legion which 
he had given in charge to Cecilins Baſſus, as Lieutenant to Sextus Fulius his 
Kitiſman, yet very young, and who going to take his pleaſure in the Coun- 
try, made his Soldiers accompany him againſt all decency and order, 
Baſſus having one day reproved him, he reviled him ; and at another time 
having ſent tor Baſſus, becauſe he came not ſo ſoon as he expeCted, he gave 
order to bring him by force. This Command having raiſed a Tumult, 
Blows enſued, and the Soldiers no longer able to endure Z»l;us his Infolence, 
ſlew him with their Javelins. They at that very moment repentcd the aQ, 
being afraid of Ceſar , wherefore they immediately {wore one to another, 
that if pardonand ſecurity for their perfons were denyed them, they would 
defend each other to the death; they likewiſe forced Baſſus to be of the 
Conſpiracy ; and having raiſed another Legion, exerciſed them according 
to the Roman Diſcipline. Thus write ſome concerning Baſſus. But Zbo 
faith, that having bora Arms under Porpey, after his death he retired in- 
to Zyre, where he remained {ome time asa private Man, and where at laſt 
by his Money gaining ſome Legionary Soldiers, he prevailed with them after 


they had flain Sextus to chuſe him for their Captain. However it were, 


Sextus Murcus haing been ſent by Ceſar againſt them, was repulſed, till ſuch 
time as he called to his aſſiſtance 127zutins. Criſpus with three Legions 
brought by him out of Bithynia, where he commanded. Theſe had now 
blocked up thoſe two Legions, when Caſſius coming unexpettedly received 
them forthwith into his Service; and at the ſame time thoſe ſix Legions 
that beſieged them, voluntarily ſubmitting to him, acknowledged him for 
Proconſul ; for, as we have ſaid before, the Senate had ordained by Decree 
that all the Soldiers of thoſe, Provinces ſhould obey Caffins and Brutus , 
ſome time before Dolobel/a had ſent Alienus into eAfgypt, from whence he 
was leading back four Legions, the Remains of the Defeats of Pompey and 
Craſſus, or of thoſe which remained is; the Service of Cleopatra __ Ce- 
far left eAf2ypt. Caſ{ins ſurpriſing him 1n Paleſtine, forced him to take his 
Party ; for he durſt not reſiſt eight Legions with four; ſo that Caſſius 
beheld himſelf, beyond all imagination, Maſter of twelve Legions, be- 
ſieged and forced Dolobel{a, who returning out of 42 with two Legions, 
was received asa Friend into the City of Zacdicea, news,which the Senate 
reccived with joy. As for what concerned Macedon, Cains, Brother to 
Azthozy, diſputed that Government againſt Brutzs with one only Legion ; 
and becauſe he was not equal in numbers to Brutus, he laid an ambuſh for 
him, which Brutrs _—_—_ laid another in his turn, wherein Caizs fall- 
ing witlr all his People, he did them no diſpleaſure ; but on the contrary, 
commanded his Soldiers to falute them, and though they would neither 


.Teturn nor accept the Salute, yet he let them go without any farther inju- 


ry. After which, taking a turn with his Army by other ways, he ſurpri- 
f:d them againamong the Straits, where inſtead of falling on, he a ſecond 
time 
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time ſaluted them : whereupon*admuring this Man's goodneſs and clemency 
to his Fellow Citizens, they returned the Salute, and joyned with him, 
Cats likewiſe embraced his Party, and Brutus treated him with much Ho- 
nour, till after being convited of having ſeveral times ſolicited the, Army 
to revolt, he put him to death. Thus Bratus had raiſed his Forcesto ſix 
Legions, beſides two that by praiſing the Macedonians he raiſed in 4/acedon, 
whom he learn'd to exerciſe according to the Diſcipline of the:Ro- 
mans. ol 


} wed 


Thus went Afﬀairs in Syria and Macedor. Mean while in /taly, Ceſar be- 
ing offended, that in prejudice of him the Command of the Army apainſt 
Anthony was given to Decimus, diflembling his diſcontent, demanded the 
Honour of Triumph, and being diſdainfully refuſed by the Senate, as a 
thing diſconfonant with his age, and tearing, that after Zthony were. abs 
ſolutely defeated, they would treat him more ſ{cornfully, he deſigned a 
reconciliation with him, according to the advice given him by the dyi 
Panſa. To bring this about he treated favourably all the Priſoners he ha 
in his Army, as well Officers as Soldiers, received into his ſervice ſuch as 
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were willing to be entertained, and ſent away the reſt, that he might nor - 


appear to have an irreconcileable hatred. After which encampingnear 
Lentidins, Anthony's Friend, who had only three Legions, he was content 
to fright him, but making no hoſtile attempt, gave him either free leave 
to joyn with him, or go in ſafety to find out his General, on condition that 
he would tell him from him, that he knew not what was good both for the 
one and.rother, which Yertidius accepting; marched forward to find out 
Anthony. Another of his Captains called Decius, who had been taken 
Priſoner before 4Zodena, remaming ſtill with Ceſar, who held him in good 
eltcerty he was permitted to return to Anthony if he delired it, and the 
Captain asking him what thoughts he had of Azthony; he made anſwer, 
he had already given ſufficient teſtimonies of them to perſons capable-;to 
judgeBf Afﬀairs, and for others *twas in vain to give any more. After ha- 
ving done theſe things which might eaſily make appear his inclinations to 
Anthony, he writ to Zepidusand Aſinins, direatly complaining againſt the 
affronts he had received from the Senate, by what they had done in ſtrength- 
ning againſt him the Murderers of his Father, that _ for their parts 
might have reaſon to fear, leſt in favour of Pompey's Faction they ſhould 
one after another perſecute them, as now they did 4thony, who through 
imprudence and want of foreſight was fallen into misfortune ; wherefore 
he counſelled them to ſeem in _—_— to ſubmit to the Senate, but really 
to unite themſelves one to the other for their common ſecurity, whilſt yet 
it was in their power, and to reprove thorny for the fault by him com- 
mitted in not doing it. In ſhort, that they ought to imitate the Legionary 
Soldiers, who disband not as ſoon as the War 1s done, for fear of expoſing 
themſelves to the Ambuſhes of their Enemies, and had rather be gp 
ther led to ſome Colony, than return every Man to his own Country. Mean 
while, Sickneſs ſeiſed- on rhe Army which had been ſhut up with Decimus 
in Modena, the moſt pau of the Soldiers glutting themſelves too much af- 
ter ſo long a Famine, ſurfeited, and the new raiſed Men for want of Exer- 
ciſe were not fit for ſervice ; yet Plarcus being joyned to them with what 
force he had, Decimus wrote to the Senate, that Anthony not well digeſting 
whit he had already taſted of the War, hid himſelf, but that at length he 
would fall into his hands. *Tis incredible how Pompey's Party were re- 
Vvy joyeed 
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joyced ar this news : they made loud outcryes that now their Country had 
mdeed recovered Tn, and every one offered Sacrifices, and ten 
Commiſfioners were nommated to take account of .4zthony's Adminiſtra- 
tion, which was only a pretence to cancel all that Cefar had ordained; for 
Lnthony had done nothing, or very little of himſelf, ating always accord- 
ing to Ce/#r's Memoirs. The Fathers knew it well enough, bur having al- 
ready in forme occaſion given judgment without any reſpect to C/ar's do- 
ings, they thought at this tune abſolutely to annul all that ever he had 
done or decreed, to which end the ten Commiſſioners preſently publiſhed 
an Ordinance, by which all perſons that had received any thing from -4-- 
thony, were injoyned to bring it in, m writing, under pain of exemplary 
uniſhment. At kngth ſome of Pompey's Party demanded the C te 
the reſt of the year, in the places of Hirtivs 2nd Paſa. And Czar 
 Hada preat defire to it, he ſolicited not the Senate about it, but wrote to 
Cicero, praying him to endeavour that they might be Colteagues in the 
Dignity, and that he would leave to him the Adminiſtration of all Aﬀairs, 
as being moſt capable, by reafon of his long experience, and would con- 
tent himfelf with the Qyality, that he might with more Honour lay down 
Arms, having before to that end demanded Irimph. Cicerowho loved 


- Command, was tickled with this propoſition. He therefore told the Fa- 


thers, that having underſtood they conſulted an Accommodation between 
 theGovernours of the Province, his advice was, that they ſhould by ſome 
good Officeappeaſe a Man they bad offended, and who was at the Head of 
a powerful Army, that for his parthe thought it better, that before the age 
wed by the Laws, they ſhould nominate him to a charge to be exerciſed 
in the City, than behold him in the Field at the Head of an Army, capable 
to revenge himſelf : nevertheleſs, that he might a nothing contrary to 
the authority of the Senate, he exhorted them to give him tor Colleague 
ſome aged and prudent perſon'to ſerve as a Guide to his youth. The whole 
Senate laughed at Cicero's ambition, but above all, the Kindred of tit Con- 
ſpiratots oppoſed him, out of the fear they had, leſt if Ceſar obtaincd the 
Conſulate, he ſhould ſtudy revenge ; infomuch that the Aſſembly was no 
map ſummoned, becauſe a lawtul one could not be called for ſundry 
YEalons. | 


Mean while -£thony having croſſed the Apes by conſent of Cleo, who 
—_— the paſſage by order of Zepides, came and lodged his Army on a 
wer ſide by him, without fortifying his Camp , but as one Friend ſits 
down by another there ſeveral times their People weat and came from 
one to the other, ' Azthoxy put Zepians in mind of their Friendſhip, of what 
he had done for him, and adviſed to beware leſt all thoſe who bad been of 
Czſar's Party werenot oppreſſed one after another,and Zepidus excuſed him- 
felfupon the Orders of the Senate, which commanded him to make War, 
though it would trouble him to come to extremities with him.But Zepidus his 
Soldiers, whether they had a reſpe& for Athony,or elle perceived ſome Ne- 
gotiations, or otherwiſe took delight toſee thatunfortified Camp, mixed 
with thoſe of thozy, at firſt privately, and at laſt publickly, as going to 
ſee their Countrymen, and ſometime Comrades : in vain did their Officers 
forbid it. And to the end they might more eaſily converſe together, they 
made a Bridge of Boats over the River; and the tenth Legion which had 
formerly been commanded by zthony, carried him from Zepidus his 


Campall things neceſſary. Zatererſis one of the maſt conGderable Senators 
FS perceiving 
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perceiving it, gavenotice to Zepiaus, and when he would believe nothing 
of it, deſired him to divide his Army, and ſend one part toany place where 
he might feign employment forthem, and others elſewhere, thereby to try 
the faith or perfidiouſneſs of his Soldiers. Thereupon he drew his Forces 
into three Bodies, and commanded them to depart by night to go and con- 
voy the Queſtors, who were not far off. But they about the third Watch 
arming themſelyes as for a March, ſciſed on the Trenches, and went and 
opened the Gates to Anthony. He run direHly to the Generals Tent, led 
by Zepidus's Soldiers, crying out, that he ſhould make peace, and pardon 
his miſerable Fellow Citizens. Upon the noiſe hereof he leaps out of Bed, 
 andquite unready runs to meet them, promiſing to do what they wauld 

have him, and embracing 4»thony, craved pardon for what he had been 
forced to do. Nay, ſome fay he fell on his Knees to thorny: but that he 
was ſo baſe and cowardly, all Authors do not affirm : and in my opinion it 
ſeems ſcarce credible, for he had as yet committed no a& of Hoſtility a- 
gainſt Azthony, which might occaſion him to be ſo fearful. Thus 2zrhony 
became more powerful and more formidable to his Enemies than ever he 
had been before ; for beſides the Forces brought from Modena, among 
which he had excellent Horle, Yentidius had by the way joyned with him 
with other three Legions, and now Zepidxs with ſeven more, furniſhed 
with light armed Foot, Horſe, and a conſiderable train, all which went in 
Lepidus's name; but indeed -4:t50zy was Maſter of them. This news 
having reached the City, wrought in a moment a wonderful change. Thoſe 
who deſpiſed him before now feared him, and.they who feared before, be- 
gan now to take heart, with ſcorn they tore down the Ordinances of the 
Commiſſaries, fixed in the publick places, and prorogued to a farther 
time the Aſſembly for eleQion of Conſuls. The Senate moſt heavily per- 
plexed with fear, leſt Czſar ſhould make an Accommodation with 4zthony 
deputed"two of their Body, Zxcius and Panſa to Brutus and Caſſins, to affiſt 


them in what they could, under pretence of overlooking the Eſtate of 


Greece : of the three Legions Sextus had in Africa they ſent for twoover, 
and gave the other to Cornificins, who eommanded in a part of that Pro- 
vince, and was firm to the. Senates intereſts, though the Senate were jea- 
lous of theſe Forces, which they knew well had ſerved under Ceſar : but 
neceſſity forced the Fathers to this, as well as moſt ſhamefully to give Ce- 
ſar joynt Command with Decimus of the War againſt thorny, becauſe 


they were afraid he ſhould joyn with LZzthony. 


But Ceſar did all he could to incenſe his Soldiers againſt the Seriate, as 
well for the injuries himſelf had received, as becauſe they were ſent upon 
a ſecond Expedition, without being payed the five thouſand Drams a Head, 
due for the firſt ; infomuch that upon his advice to ſend Deputies to, Rome 
to demand that Money, they gave Commiſſion to their Cenrurions. The 
Senate knew well he had ſet them on, and therefore ſaid they would give 
an anſwer by other Commiſſioners of their own, And indeed they ſent 
them with orders to addreſs themſelves to Anthony's two Legions, without 


Ipeaking to Ceſar, and to adviſe them not to place their hopes upon one 


man alone, but rather rely on the power of the Senate, which was immor- 
tal, and to march over to Decimus, where they ſhould find the reſt of 
their Money ; for to the end they might the more eaſily ſpeakto them, they 
had brought half the Money, and deputed ten Commons to diſtribute 


it, without ſo much as naming Ceſar for the Eleyenth : but the Legions re- 
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: diſpoſed prefently drawing together his Army, raiſes the Camp with 


fufing to hear the Deputies, unleſs Ceſar were preſent, they went away 
without doing any thing. Hereupon = thinking it no longer fit todelay, - 
or to. declare his mind by others, afſembled the Army to ſpeak tothem 

himſelf, where after having related all the injuſtices of the Senate, he told 
them that all was done tended only to the ruine of Ceſar's Party one after 
another, that they ſhould beware of fginting for their Enemies, or ſuffer- 
ing themſelves to be engaged in endl ars, wherein they employed 
them only, that they might periſh in Fight, or be ruined by Seditions, 
which was the reafon after they had all ſerved together at Modena, 
they offered reward only to two Legions, rhat they might raiſe a jealouſte 


and divifion amongſt them. 


The Oration of Ceſar to his Army. 


Ou know, ( ſaid he) why they have of late made War upon Anthony, 
Y in what manner thoſe of Pom pey's Fattion have in the City treated ſmh 
as have reteived kindneſſes from my Father ; and pray judge after that whe- 
ther they will let you enjoy the Lands and Money he gave you, or can there be 
any feturity for my perſon, {0 long as the Kindred of the Murderers are ſg 
powerful in the Senate. Ms for my part Tmill endure with patience whatever 
£40 yg to mes for "tis aGlory for me to ſuffer for my Father ; but I am 
tronbled for your concerns, you that for my intereſt and my Father's Honour 
dayly expoſe your ſelves to ſo many danyers: you had an evidence 7 had then 
30 ambition, when 7 refaſed the Office of Pretor offered by you ; but now there 
is but one only way to preſerve us all. Jt is by your means 7 may obtain the 
Conſulate, then will be _ to you the benefits recerved from my Father, 
then will be given you Colonies andother rewards due to. you; and 7 will pro- 
ceed in judgment aqainft the Murderers, and diſpenſe with you from going to 


any other Wars. 


Theſe Words were attended with a general Acclamation of the whole 
Army, who preſently deputed their Centurions to Rome, to demand the 
Conſulate for Cz/ar. The Senate objefting that he was not of age, re- 
quired by Law, =_— anfivered (2s they were prepared) that Corvinus 
was formerly created Conful as young as he, and Scipio after him, who as 
youop as they were had both done ſignal ſervice for their Country. They 
alledged likewife the freſher examples of Pompey and Dolobells , beſides 
that a Decree had already paſſed permitting the ſame Cz/ar todemand the 
Conſufate ten years before the appointed age. Whilſt the Centurions re- 
fſolutely offered theſe reaſons, ſome of the Senators offended at the freedom 


of their fpeech, _—_ them, by faying they talked roo high for Peo- 


ple of their Quality, which being reported tothe Army, ſo highly incenſe 
the Slices, Thar they defired to be led directly ro the City, where them- 
ſelves holding the Aſſembly they would make Cz/ar's Son Conſul; to whom 
at the ſame inſtant they gave a thouſand praiſes. Cefar ſeeing them thus 


eight 
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eight Legions, good Hotſe, and all other things neceſfary, paſſes the Rabi 
con that divides Gawl from Z«ly, from whence formerly his Father had be: 
gun the Civit War. There he divides his Army into two Bodies, leaving 
one inthe Rear to follow him at leifure, and at the Head of the other who 
were all choſen Men,. marching by great journies direly towards Xome, 
that he mighe ſurpriſe his Enemies betore they could be prepared. Having 
advice by the way, that upon the fame Road Commitfioners ſent by the Se- 
nate with the Soldiers Money were coming to meet hitn, he was jealous 
left any of his Men might be tempted by this reward, wherefore he private- 
ly ſent Scouts towards them, who ſo terrified them, that away they fled 
with their Money. The newsof his q_— filled all che City with Tu- 
mult and Terrour ; fome run through the Streets in difordet, others car- 
ried away their W ives,Children, and choiceſt Goods into the Country, or 
fo the ſtrongett places of the City. For it not being certainly known if he 
only demanded the Conſulate, upon the rumour that he came in a hoſtile 
manner atthe Head of an angry Army, every thing appeared dreadful to 
them. Eſpecially in the Senate the conſternation was great, becauſe they 
had not at preſent any Army to defend them. Some a it happens ever 


in like Allarms) accuſed others, either that they had injuriouſly taken 


from him the Legions they had given him to make War upon 4#thony, or 
that they had denyed him the Triumph due to him, or that out of envy to 
him, when they ſent the ten Commiſſioners to pay the Army, they had 
not ſo much as named him for the eleventh, or that they had not payed the 
Money promiſed the Soldiers, either not intime, or atleaſt not in full, and 
thereby had giventhem cauſe torevolt. But that which they moſt of all 
blamed, was the difobliging Cz/ar in an ill ConjunQture, : Brurws and Caſſius 
being at a great diſtance, and as yet but meanly prepared, and 4»thony 
and Zepidus both at hand, and ready to fall yn City, who, if they 
entertained but the thoughts of making an mmodation with Ceſar, 
might complere its ruine. Cicero himfelf, who _ moſt officious in 
all other matters, now ſhewed not his Head : i och that in a momens 


the face of all things was fo utterly changed, that inftead of two thouſand 


five hundred Drams offered to every Soldier, it was ordered by Decree of 

the Senate, that five thouſand ſhould be payed them, not for rwo Legions 

only, but for eight, of which Car himſelf ſhould have the diftribution, 

and the ten Commiſſioners. As for Ceſar, though he were abſent, they 
ave him the Conſulate, anddiſpatched away Commiſſioners poſt to carry 
im the news of it. | 


- But ſcarcely wete they got out of the City whieri the Senate repented, 
moſt of them beganto cry out, that it was a ſhame they ſhould ſo coward- 
ly ſuffer themſelves to be trod under foot, and ſuffer the ſetting up of a 
new Tyranny without ſhedding of Blood, or ſhould accuftom prerenders 
to the Conſulate to demand it with Arms itt their hands, and Soldiers to 
command their Countty. That therefore they ought preſently ro arm, 
and oppoſe the authority .of the Laws to thoſe who offered them violence 5 
and if they repented them not (as it was not credible they would) eridure 
a Siege, expecting the _— of Plancns and Decimms to relieve the City, 
and inthe mean time fight tothe laſt gaſp, rather than ſubmit to ſervirude 
without defending themfelves. They alledged hereupon example of things 
which their Predeceſſors had undertaken, executed, and ſaffered, to rain 
tain their Liberty : and whea they faw the two Legions they had ſent for 


out 
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out of rica arrive at the Port that very day, they thought the Gods con- 
cern'd themſelves in their defence;inſomuch that they confirmed themſelves 
ig their repentance, and Cicero beginning to appear, the Decree was abſo- 
lately changed. They madea Roll of all the youth capable to bear Arms, 
to joyn with the two Legions newly come from Africa, a thouſand Horſe, 
and another Legion which Panſa had left them, they gave Quarters to all 
theſe Troops, one part guarded the Fariculum with the Riches there ſtored 
up, another the Bridge over 7 ber, under the Command of the Pretors of 
the City, and others _ within the Port Boats and Veſſels laden with 
Money, ready, if neceſſity required, to flic towards the River, and gain 
the Sea, making theſe preparations with a countenance of defending them- 
ſelves, they hoped Ce/ar might take his turn:to be in fear, or that they 
ſhould perſwade him to come, anddemand the Conſulate without bringing 
his Army, or that at laſt they {houlJ repulſe him by force, and that the 
queſtion being the preſervation of common liberty, all contrary Parties 
might unite. But when after having made a long ſearch both publickly and 
privately for Ceſar*'s Mother and Siſter, and not finding them, their fears 
returned, beholding themſelves robbed of fuch —_— Hoſtages, it being 
unlikely rhat thoſe of Czſar's Party would joyn with them in the-common 
defence, who had ſo well concealed his beſt Friends. Whilt Ceſar was 
yet in conference with the Deputies, came other to tell him, that the Se- 
nate had changed their reſclution ; ſo that the firſt returned loaden with 
fhame and confuſion, and he with an Army incenſed at theſe proceedings, 
marched towards the City, troubled for his Mother and his Siſter, and 
fearful leſt any miſchief ſhould befal them. He ſent before ſome Horſemen 
to aſſure the People, who trembled for fear; andto the great aſtoniſhment 
of all the world came and encamped over againſt Mount Quirinal, whilſt 
none durſt either oppoſe or hinder him. Art his arrival likewiſe a ſudden 
change aroſe in the minds of Men, the Nobility went in throngs te do him 
reverence, and.the People ran by whole companies to welcome the Sol- 
diers, who for their parts committed no more diſorders, than in time of 
the profoundeſt peace. On the morrow leaving his Army in that place, 
he ſet forward towards Rome withan indifferent Train, which increaſed in- 
finitely as he went, by the concourſe of multitudes of perſons, who came 
from all parts to complement him,. and to pay him all the teſtimonies of 
reſpeCt and ſubmiſſion poſſible. His Mother and Siſter who had taken 
SanQuuary among the Veſtals , received him with extreme joy in the 
Temple of that Goddeſs ; and the three Legions that were in the City, 
without taking notice of their Officers, ſent their Deputies, and ſubmitted 
themſelves to him, and after them the Officers themſelves made their 
compoſition, and {wore fidelity to them, fave only Cormutus, who tkw 
himſelf. Cicerounderftanding how things weat by the intermiſſion of Ce- 
ſar's Friends, had leave to ſee him, who made an Oration to him, prai- 
ſing him that he demanded the Conſulate, concerning which he had be- 
fore made a propoſition to the Fathers, to all which he in Raillery an- 
iwered, 7hat he was the laſt of his Friends that came to ſee him. The night 
following a rumour. was raiſed, that the Legion of /Zars, together with 
the fourth were coming towards the City to ſeiſe it by ſupriſe, which the 
Pretors and-Senate too eaſily believed : and though Cz/ar's Army was all 
' athand, they imagined that they alone with the principal Citizens couk] 
for ſome time make reliſtance till other Forces from elſewhere might come 
to their relief ; fo that very night they ſent away Acilius Craſſus to go and 
raiſe Men in the Country of Picenam, and gave order to Apuleius one of 
| the 
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the Tribunes to-go throughthe City, and declare this news tothe People ; 
and. at the ſame inftant aflembled themſelves in the Palace, where Cicero 
received them at the Gate ; but when the report proved-falke, fledaway, 
in his Litter out of the City: Cez/ar laughed at their weakneſs, and cauſed 
his Army to advance into the Campys Matias, yet. offered: no affrontto 
the Pretors, not ſo muchas to C#ſſz4, who was going to raiſe Men againſt 
him, though brought to-him diſguiſed inthe Habit of a Slave, but Fools 
pardoned all, that he might beget in the Citizens an opinion of his Cle- 
mency. In the mean time hecauled tobe brought to him all the publick 
Treafure that was.ua the Far/culnm, or ellewhere, of which according to 
Decree of the Seuate paſſed before by the advice of Cicero, he diſtributed 
to each Soldier two. thouſand five hundred Drams, promifing to be ac- 
countable for the reft, andthat done he weat out of the City, expeQing till 
the day for cleftion of Confuls. | 


In concluſion, he was nominated to that Dignity, and with him (ac- 
cording to his defire) Q1/7tus Pedins , who had given him his part of the 
Inheritance left by Czfar. He entred Rome as Conful, and offered the Sa- 
crifices accuſtomary upon fuch occaſions, during which there appeared o- 
ver the City twelve Vultures, in like manner, as it is {aid, thereappeared 
to Rowslrs when he founded it. After having performed theſe Sacrifices, 
he dechred himfelf Son of Ceſar in. the Aſſembly of the Tribes, that he 
might confirm his Adoption by the People ; for the People are dividedinto 
Tribes in Rome, in the ſame manner as the Phratrians among the Greeks. 

Now this formality obſerved in the Adoptions of thoſe who have no Fa- 

ther, gives them the fame advantages and the fame right that vatural 

Children have in reſpeCt to the Kindred and * Freed Men of their Fa- + 4 patron 
thers ; wherefore becauſe Ceſar beſides the great Wealth he left, had ma- nd Son of the 
ny Freed Men very rich, Iam of the mind, that the Son not content with 555%, 3. 
his firſt Adoption , thought the ſecond neceſſary. He revoked likewiſe Freed Man. 
the Decree by -which Do/obe//a was declared Enemy, and permitted all 

rſons whatſoever to become parties againſt thoſe who were guilty of 
his Father's Murder. There preſemily appeared great numbers of Cz- 
far's Friends, who formed their accuſations not only againſt thoſe who had 
an immediate hand in the Action, but likewiſe againft many who were 
privy to' the plot, but were not in Rome when it was executed, nor 
were otherwiſe guilty, than in not diſcovering it. Having all been pub- 
lickly ſummoned to appear on the ſame day, they were condemned by 
default, Czar ſitting in Judgment, and not one of the Judges arguing 
for their Diſcharge, except one of the moſt conſiderable, to whom no- 
thing was faid at preſent, but not long after he was profcribed with 
many others. About the ſame time one of the Pretors of the City 
named Oniztus Gallias, Brother of Marcus Gallius, who was with Autho- 
zy, having obtained from Ceſar the Goverriment of Africa, and after 
ſtanding conviCt of an Artempt againſt the life of his Benefator, was de- 

ſed from his Charge, by his Brethren in Office, the People plundered 

is Houſe, and the Scnate condemned him to death. However, Caeſar 
commanded him to go and find out his Brother, apd he embarquing _ 
himſelf to thar purpoſe, was .never ſeen more. After theſe Exploits 
Ceſar's whole thoughts were employed in reconciling himſelf with 4tho- 
ny, becauſe he certainly knew: that Brutus and Cafſivs had twenty Legronny 
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ſo that ſtanding in need of him, he went out of the City , and by 
{mall Journies marched towards the Ionian Sea, that. he 'might find 
out how the Senate ſtood affketed. For in the abſence of Ceſar, Pe- 
dins adviſed the 'Fathers to an Accommodation with Anthony and Ze- 

idss before the Animoſities that were between the Parties became ir- 
reconcileable. They ſaw well fuch an Accommodation was neither 
for theirs, nor their Countries Advantage, and that by it C2/ar only 
aim'd at ſtrengthening himſelf againſt Cafivs and Brutus : yet they 
beheld themſelves in a neceſſity to conſent ; wherefore they repeal 
ed the Decrees by which Anthony and Zepidus with their Armies 
had been declared Enemies, and ſent them aſſurances of their good 
will. Ceſar wrote Letters of Congratulation to the Senate, and ſent 
to Anthony, that if he ſtood in .need of his Arms againſt Decimus, 
he was ready to ſerve him: and Anthony returned Anſwer , than 
he made War againſt Decimus as a TTraytor to Ceſar, and againſt 
Plancus as an Enemy to Anthony ; and therefore if he pleaſed, he 
would joya Forces with him. After the mutual ſending and recepti- 
on of the Letters, as Anthony purlued Decimus, Aſinius Pollio came and 
joyned with him with two Legions, and by his interceſſion Plancus 
reconciled with -Z:thony brought him three more z ſo that he became 
mighty powerful. As for Dec:mus he ſtill had ten Legions, four where- 
of compoſed of experienced Soldiers, were yet ſick after :the Famine 
they had undergone in Modena , and fix were newly levyed, neither 
trained, nor inured to hardſhip; wherefore thinking it imprudence 
to bring them to aftion, he reſolved to retreat to Brutus in Adacedor , 
and took his March not by the Cifalpine Gaw/, but by. Ravenna or 
Aquileia, and yet at laſt becauſe Cz/ar was to come into thoſe Quar- 
ters, he attempted a longer and more incommodious March by going 
over the Rhine to croſs a Country inhabited by Barbarians. The 
difficulty of this unknown way art firſt ſight ſo aftrighred his new For- 
ces, that they left him , and ſubmitted to Ceſar, and not long after 
the four old Legions went over to Anthony, with all the' reſt of his 
Forces, except only the French Horſe deſigned for his Life Guard. 
Reduced to this fmall number, he gave licenſe to all that had yet a 
mind to depart, making them ſome preſent of Money, and with three 
hundred Horſe only came to the Banks of the Rhixe, but by reaſon of 
the difficulty of paſſing the River, they by little and little torſook him, 
except only ten, with whom, habited after the faſhion of - the Gauls, 
and ſpeaking their language, he began again to travel, and without 
fetching ſo great a compaſs, took the Road to Fquiteia, where he 
thought he might paſs unknown , becauſe of his ſlender Train. In 
the way being taken by Thieves, and bound, he asked them how they 
called the Lord of that Country ; and when he underſtood it was 
Camillns, for whom he had done ſome ſervices, he intreated them to 
carry him before him. When Camillus ſaw him, he received him with 
much civility before the People , ſharply reproving thoſe that brought 
him bound , that through ignorance they had affronted fo. great a 
Man, but in private he gave advice to Anthony, who had fo much com- 
paſſion of his fortyne, that he would not ſee him. However, he ſent 
to Camillas for his Head, which after having viewed, he gave to ſome 
of his People to- be buried. Thus ended Decimms, who had been Ge- 


geral of the Horſe to Ceſar, Governour of the Tranfalpine Gaul under 
| him, 
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him, deſigned by him for Conſul the year following, and with it 
provided of the Government of the Ciſalpine Gau/. He was the ſe- 
cond that periſhed for murdering Cz/ar: And about the fame time 
Minutins Baſilius, who was likewiſe of" the Confpiracy ; was ſlain by 
his Slaves for inaking dome of them Eunuchs by way of puniſh- 


INENT. 


The End of the Third Book, of the Civil Wars 
of Rome. | 
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I. He Author”s Deſizn in this Book : The Accommodation of Cafar, An- 
thony ara Lepidus. II. Diſmal Preſages of future Miſtria : Pe- 

d1us begins the Proſcriptions ; and Cxilat, Anthony and Lepidus are named 

* Triumvirs. Ill. 4 Copy of the Zaitt of Profeription. 1V. The general 


Craelties, 
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Cruelties committed in the Exetution of it. V. Many Particularities of 
ſach as ſuffered. VI. The Triumph of Lepidus : Proſeription of the Women, 
and Hortenſia's Oration for her Sex. VII. Particulars of ſeveral eſcaped 
the Proſcription, VIII. Defeat of Cornificius, Lelius azd Ventidius ir 
Lybia, by Sextus Czfar's Zzeutenants. IX. Caſſius beſieges and takes Do- 
lobella i Laodicea, and does many other things in Syria. X. Caſſius a- 
bout to beſiege Rhodes, Archelaus endeavours to diſſmade him. XI. Caſſius 
anſwers him, and beſiepes and takes Rhodes. XII. Brutus beſteges th: Xan- 
tiens, and takes the City. XIII. After which Patara yields to him , and 
Murcus, who fides with him, ts beſieged by Anthony zear Brunduſium. 
XIV. Sex. Pompey coming into Sicily, fights at Sea againſt Salvidienus 
with equal Advantage, XV. Murcus and Domitius Anobarbus ſicze 0» 

_ the Pa age of the Jonian Sea ; and Ciditius aud Norbanus, Lieutenants 
zo Cxlar and Anthony , march by Land againſt Caſſius and Brutus. 
XVI. Brutus a»d Caſſius having drawn together their Army, Caſſius mates 
an Oration to them, XVIL Brutus and Caſſius go and encamp near Phi- 
lippi. XVIIL Anthony and Cziar encamp hard by them , they engage ; 
Brutus gets the better, but Caſſius is worſted, XIX. The Death of Caſſius: 
Murcus 4d Anobarbus defeat Domitius Calvinus. XX. Brutus Speech to 
his Army, to oblige them to temporize ; and Anthony's, to encourage his to 
the Battel. XXI. Brutus's Army force him to fight. XXIL 7he Battel : 
Brutus defeated. XXII. The Death of Brutus: Praiſes of Brutus and 
Caſſius ; ard End of this Book, | 


Aving in the former Book declared how two of Cz/ar's Mur- 
derers periſhed in their Governments ; to wit, 7rebonins in 
Aſia, and Decimus in Gaul; in this we ſhall ſet forth how 
Brutus and Caſfius, the principal Authors of the Conſpiracy, 
were puniſhed. Men, that were Maſters of all the Provin- 

ces from Syria to Macedon, who commanded mighty Armies both by Sea 

and Land ; having more than twenty Legions, great number of Shipping, 
and abundance of Money. And this was done at a tune when Prolcziph: 
ptions were dreadful at Rome ; and that as many proſcribed Perſons as could 
be found were miſerably put to death. So that the like had never been ſeen 

or known among all the Tumults and Wars of the Grecians, nor yet a- 

mong thoſe of the Romans,if you except the time of S{a, who was the firſt 

proſcribed his Enemies : for Marivs only ſlew ſuch as fell into his Hands , 

whereas 11a not only permitted any that would to ſlay thoſe he had pro- 

{cribed, but propoſed Rewards tothe Murderers, and decreed Puniſhments 

againſt any durſt give ſuccour to a proſcribed Perſon. But of all thoſe 

things we have diſcourſed in m_ what paſſed inthe time of Zarivs and 

Sylla ; let us proceed to our order of Hiſtory. ; 

C2ſar being reconciled to Anthony, it was determined to have a Confe- 


l, 


Tence together. yy deſigned forit was near Modena, in a little flat” 


Iſland of the River Zabinia: whither they came with each five Legions ; 
which taking their Stands on each fide the River, the two Generals, accom- 
panied only by three hundred Men each, advanced to the Bridgesthat went 
over the Streams. Zepidus, who was before gone into the Iſland toſee that 
there were no Ambuſcade, . having made them the Signal by ſhewing his 
Coat-Armor, they left all their Train at the Bridges ; and francin on tg 
the higheſt part of the Iſland, they three ſat down ; Cz/ar in the middle, be- 
cauſe of his Quality of Conſul. After two whole Days.Conference they 
XXX 23 cams 
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came tothis Reſult : That Ceſar ſhould for the reſt of the Year quit the Con- 
ſulate to Yentidius > T hat to put a ſtop tothe Civil Warsthere ſhould be 
created a new Office, which Anthony, Lepidus and Ceſar ſhould exerciſe 
joyntly for five Years, with the ſame Power as the Conſuls (for they would 
not make uſe of the name of DiQator, perhaps becauſe of the Law 4»thony 
had fo lately made to aboliſh the Dictarorſhip.) I hat as ſoon as they had 
taken Poſſeſſion of this new Dignity, they ſhould deſign for five Years the 
Annual Officers of the City. That the Provinces ſhould be parted among 
them : nthony ſhould have all the Gauls, except only that confining upon 
the Pyrenean Mountains , called Antient Gau/ ; which, together with 
Spain, ſhould remein to Zepidyus ; and that Czfar ſhould take Arice, with 
Sicily, Sardinia, andall the other adjacent Wes. In this Diviſion of the Ro- 
man Empire among themlſclves, they forbore ſharing the other Provinces, 
becauſe Brutus and Caffius yet held them. They agreed therefore together, 
that Avthony and Ceſar ſhould make War upon them : That Zepidus, de- 
ſigned Conſul for the Year following, {ſhould rgmain in the City, that he 
might provide them of all things neceſſary ; and ſhould govern paz by 
his Lieutenants : That of the ten Legions that campoſed*his Army, he 
{ſhould keep three for the Detgnce of the City, and give three to C2/ar and 
four to Antbony ; by which means each of them would have twenty Legi- 
ons. Andthat they might encourage the Soldiers, befides the Recompence 
uſually referred till afzer the Victory, and other Donatives ; they aifaned 
them for Colonics eighteen of the beſt Cities of Zraly, as well far the beau- 
ty of the Buildings, as Fertility and Riches of the adjacent Soil, whoſe Hou- 
-4 and Fields they ſet out amongſt them, as it is uſual to divide a conquered 
Country. The chief of thele were Capua, Rhegium, Fengſa, Beptrventinr, 
Luceria, Rimini, Thus was the beſt part of Zaly deſtined a Recompenceto 
the Soldiers. They reſolyed likewiſe that before all things elſe they wauld 
rid themſelves of their particular Enemies, leſt they ſhould be-a hindrance 
to their Deſigns when they were gone out of the City. - Theſe things being 
all agreed to, and pur in writing, C/ar as Conſul, read them publickly be- 
foreall the Forces (except only that concerning the Praſcriptions, which he 
kept ſecret) who received them all with a general Aeclamation ; and forth- 
with both Armies ſaluted each other in token of Recontiliation. 


Mean while many dreadful Prodigies appeared at Rome. All the Dogs 
of the City howled like Wolves, whichis accounted an unhappy Preſage. 
The Wolves, which do not ufually-come into Cities, came now into the 
Great Place. An Ox ſpoke with a Mais voice. A Child ſpoke as ſoon as 
it was born. The Statues of the Gods {weated, ſome Water, and ſome 
Blood. The crics of Men, claztering of Arms, and running of Horſes 
were heard ; yet not ſeen. Many frightful Signs appeared about the Sun; 
It rained Stones. T hunder fell upon ſeveral Temples, and ſome of the ve- 
Ty images of the Gods were ſtricken. Hereupon the Senate ſent for Di- 
vines out of Z1ſcany ; the eldeſt of which told them, that the Royalty ſhould 
be re-eſtabliſhed, and they all Slaves but only He : and therewith Ropping 
his Mouth, held his Breath fo long, till he fell down deadin the place. | This 
Triumvirate then after their Agreement made, began to contrive amon 
themſelves the Roll of the Proſcribed ; whercin they inlexted all thoſe 
whoſe too great power they were jealous of, and all their particular Epe- 
mies ; abandoning their own Friends and Relations to one another, fo they 
might by that means be revenged on thoſe they hated. Andthis they did, 
not only at preſent, but cyen afterwards ; for they proſcribed an infinite 
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"number one after another, either out of ſome old Grudge; .dr Gme light:QF- 
fence, or for being Friends totheir Encmics, or Enemies to their Frigngd,.qr 
becauſe they were rich.: And indeed they ftood in nectiof ſtore: of Matigy 
for the War, Brutus and Cafſivs having received abundinve from the-T1- 
butes of {{a,belides what thoſe Kings and Potentates furniſhed them with ; 
whereas theſe had noneto receive, but only out of ms 1taly, already 
drained dry' by Exa@tions and Wars: In fo niuch, thatzo raiſe Madey, 
there was no Perſon to the moſt miſerable of the People, without excepting 
the very Women, who ſuffered not a thouſand Violences from the Tax-Ga- 
therers, if they were but informed they had any thing. There were ſome 
likewiſe proſcribed for the beauty of their Houſes or Gardens. In ſhort, the 


Roll of the Proſcribed, with Confiſcation of Goods, amounted to three 


hundred Senators, and two thouſand Roman Knights ; among whom ſome 
were Brethren and Uncles to the Triumvirs, and Officers that had ſerved in 
their Armies for having difpleaſed the Generals or their Lieutenants. They 
deferred the reſt of the Proſcription tilt ſuch time as they came to the City z 
andin the mean time reſolved to begin the Execution by twelve (or as ſome 
ſay) by ſeventeen of the Principal, among whom was Cicero. To this pur- 
poſe they fenr fome-of therr-People; who forthwith ſlew four-whom they 
tound either at their Tables or in the Streets. The others were ſought for 
in Temples and Houſes ; in ſo much, that all that Night there was a great 
Tumult : People running up and down the City with ſuch cryings and 
howlings, as if the Enemy had been in the midſt of them ; for hearing of 
ſome being taken, and not knowing of any Perſon yet proſcribed, every 
Man thought the next he met ſought for him. So that in a general Deſpair 
ſome diſpoſed themſelves to ſet fire, either to their own Houſes, or the 
Publick Buildings, that before they died they might do ſomething worthy 
of Memory : And they had done it if the Conſul Pedzus, running about to 
all parts, had not exhorted them to be in good hopes, and to expedt till 
Day gave better knowledge of the Cauſe of the Diſorder. Morning being 
come, without ſtaying for the Triumvirs Orders, he proſcribed thoſe ſe- 
venteen Men as the only Authors of Inteſtine Miſchiefs, and the only Men 
condemned ; promiſing Security to all others, becauſe he knew not what 
had been agreed upon ; and after dyed of a Diſtemper cauſed by the too 
much labour undergone that Night. Three days following arrived one at- 
ter another, Ceſar, Anthony and Zepidus, each with his Regimentof Guards 
and one Legion ; and immediately the City was filled with armed Men, 
and Courts of Guards placed in the moſt convenient Stations. Then were 
the People aſſembled, and Publius 7itivs the Tribune propoſed the Law for 
Creation of the Triumvirate ; to which he nominated Zepidus, Anthony 
and Ceſar,to govern the Commonwealth for five Years, with the ſame 
Power the Conſuls had (this is what the Greeks call Harmoſtates, and the 
Lacedemonians Reformers) and without giving the People time to delibe- 
rate, -or-to-appointa Day tor-holding another Afſembly, the Law was at 
that inſtant ratified. The Night following beſides the ſeventeen before 
there were found one hundred and thirty more, whoſe Names were fixed 
up in divers places of the City ; ſoon after one hundred and fifty others 
were added ; andat laſt the Roll was dayly augmented with names of new- 
ly condemned Pevple, or of thoſe who had been ſlain by miſtake, that = 
might not be thought to be killed without Cauſe. Thoſe likewiſe who kil- 
led any proſcribed Perſons were commanded to bring their Heads to the 
Triumvirs ; and to this purpoſe Rewards weredecreed them, to the Free 


Men Money, and to Slaves Freedom and Money. Nothing was =_ 
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againſt thoſe that fought for them, becauſe it was forbid under the like 

, Pain, either to receive them, or conceal them, or deny entrance into the 
Houſe to any that ſought after them, with a like Reward to any gave In- 
formation of all theſe things. | 


«The Ordinance for Proſcription was conceived in theſe Terms. 
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at by an extraordinary Tfidelity wicked Men who had re- 11t. 
ceived Pardon had not become Enemies to their Bemnefa- 
(ors ſo far as toattempt azainſt their Lives, and that 
they hid not murdered Cxlar ; who after having reduced 
them under his Power, ſaved them, honoured them with 
his Friendſhip, and load«d them with Honours, Favours 
and Dignities ; we had not been forced to come to Fxtre- 
rities to. revenge our ſelves of the Injuries they have 
| done us, in declarins us Fnemies to our Country. But 
now that after ſo m1ny Ambuſyes laid for us, and the Murder committed on the 
Perſon of Czar, we are bound to believe that thiir Malice cannot be overcome 
by fair me:ns, we have choſe rather to prevent ow Fuemies, than to wait til 
they deſtroy us. IVherefore, whoever bu confider in what mann they _ 
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rreated Czlar, with the Injuries that we have ſuffered will not find in our proceed- 
ing either Paſſion, Tnjuſtice or Cruelty; Since Czlar their General, their High 
Prieſt, who had ſubdued Nations ever before formidable to the Roman People : 
Had firſt of all croſſed an unknown Sea beyand the Columns of Hercules, and ope- 
xed to the Romans away to « New Horld ; has been murdered in a Sacred Place, 
in the midſt of the Palace, inthe fight of the Gods, baſely tabbed with three 
«nd twenty Hounds of Daggers, by people whoſe lives he had ſaved after having 
made them Priſoners at War : Nay, ſome of which he had by Teſtament made 
his Heirs. Whilſt inſtead of puniſhing this Attempt, 'others tranſported by the 
ſame hatred, have made them Governors of Provinces ; or elſe abuſing their 
Power, have ſeized upon the Revenues -4 the Commonwealth, raiſed Arms a- 
gainſt us ; calling totheir Aſſiſtance Barbarians, perpetual Enemies to this Enm- 
pire; and burning, ſacking and raſing ſome Cities under our Obedience, that would 
not ſubmit to theirs ; and forcing others by threats and terror to take Arms a- 
gainſt as and their Country. Some of theſe we have already puniſhed, and by 
God's Alfiſtance you ſhall ſee us puniſh others. But becauſe after thoſe great 
things we have done for the ſecurity of Spain, Gaul, and the Heart of the Re- 
publick, there yet remains a troubleſome Afair, which is the Expedition againſt 
Czlar's Murderers : Toeffett which we muſt crofi the Sea ,, being ready, for the 
Service of the Publick, to carry our Arms into a remote Country, we cannot 


think it either ſecure or TE for us to leave behind us our Enemies, who 


will not fail to make their beſt uſe of our abſence, and of the uncertain Succeff of 


HVar. There may likewiſe be danger in delay ; atm we have reſolved to des 
ſtroy them, ſince they have begun to perſecute us by declaring us Enemies of our 
Country. And though neither reſpett to Gods, nor fear of Mexreſtrained them 
from endeavouring to deſtroy with us ſo many thouſand Citizens, yet will we not 
imitate them, nor offexyl any of the peopte ; nay, wor ſo much as hold all thoſe 


for Enemies who bave took part ageinf us, or have diſobliged us. Ve will aſ- 
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Sault no perſon becauſe of his Riches and Dignities, nor put ſo many ta death as 
did another who had the ſame power before us ; and who having, as well as we, 
undertaken to remedy the Miſchiefs cauſed by Civil Yar, deſerved the Title of - 
HAPPY, for the happy ſuccefs of his Enterprizes , though it cannot be ima- 
gined he could have ſo many Enemies as we three, JVemwill therefore only pu- 
niſh ſuch as are the moſt criminal, and moſt guilty of thoſe Miſchiefs the Com- 
monwealth groans under ; which will be no leff advantagious to you than to our 
fetves : for as long as our Diſſentions laſt, it will be impoſſible for you, whilſF 
things hang between two, not to ſuffer extraordinarily. Beſides, it is comveni- 
ext to ſatisfie the Soldiery offended, that without reaſon you have-declared then 
Enemies. And though we could without notice puniſh thoſe we think worthy of 
it, yet we think fit rather to proſcribe than to ſurprize th:m ; which indeed we do 
for your ſakes, leſt the Soldier's anger might tranſport him againſt thoſe are un- 
condemned, or to deſtroy others with thoſe whoſe' Names are fixed up in publick 
places. For theſe reaſons we forbid all perſons the receiving into their Houſes a- 
ny of thoſe whoſe Names ave inſerted in the Roll of th: Proſcribed, or to conceal 
or ſend ther to any place of ſecurity, or to furniſh th:m with Money, under pain 
that all that ſhall be found convitted of having ſecured or relicved them, ſhall 
be put themſelves into the number of the Proſcribed, without hopes of Pardon. 
JFe ordiin likewiſe thoſe wha: have ſlain any of th: Proſcribed to bring to us 
their Heads ; for each of which he (hall be payed * five and twenty thouſand 
Attick Drams if be be a Free Perſon brings it ; and if he be a Slave he ſhall 
recerve * ten thouſand, with the ſame 7 therty and Right of Burerſsſhip his Ma- 
ſter enjoyed. IVe promiſe likewiſe the ſame Reward to all Informers ;, nor ſhall 


the N1me of any recetves it be recorded in owr Regifters, that 1t may remain ſe 
cret. Such 
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Such was the Ordinance of Proſcription made by the Triumvirs. Zep- 
dus proſcribed the firſt, and his Brother Pamlxs was the firſt Proſcript. 4:- 
thony proſcribed the ſecond, and his Uncle Z»cins was the ſecond Proſcript : 
becauſe they had firſt given their Opinions when they were declared Ene- 
mies of their Country. The third and fonrth Proſcripts, whoſe Names 
were put in another Table, were the two Conſuls deſigned for the follow- 
ing Year, Plotins, Brother of Plancus, and Quintus, Father in Law to Ali- 
us; Who were not named with the firſt only becauſe of their Prehemi- 
nence, but to ſtrike terror, and make Men loſe all hopes of eſcaping. And 
indeed, Zhoranius was found among the Proſcribed z he who, as't is ſaid; 
had been C2ſar's Tutor. The Prolſcription being publiſhed, Guards were 
forthwith placed at the Gates ; and all the Avenues of the City, at the Sea- 
Ports, and in the Marſhes, and in all _ where there was any likelihood 

an unhappy Man might ſhelter himſelf : Beſides, Centurions were com- 
manded abroad, to make ſearch in the Country, which was done all at an 
inſtant , ſo that both within and without the City many perſons dyed ſud- 
dainly of ſeveral kinds of Deaths. The Streets were filled with the ſad Spe- 
Qtacle of Heads carrying tothe Triumvirs, to receive the Reward ; and e- 
very ſtep ſome Perſon of Quality endeavouring to fave himſelf, was met 
ſhamefully diſguiſed ; ſome running down into Wells, and others irito Pri- 
vies ; ſome hiding themſelves in the tops of the Chimneys, or under the 
Tiles, where they durſt not utter a ſigh or groan ; for they ſtood in more 
fcar of their Wives, or Children, or Freed Men, or Slaves, or Debtors, or 
Neighbours that coveted ſome of their Goods, than of the Murderers them- 
ſelves. All private Grudges were now diſcovered ; and it was a ſtrange 
change to ſee the prime Men of the Senate, Confulars; Pretors, Tribunes; 
or Pretenders to theſe Dignities caſt themſelves at the feet of their Slaves 
with tears in their eyes, begging and carefſing them, calling them their $a- 
viors and Patrons ; atid which is moſt deplorable, rot be able with all theſe 
ſubmiſſions to obtain the leaſt favour. The moſt pernicious Seditions and 


cruelleſt of Wars never had any thing in them fo terrible as the Calamities 


wherewith the City was now affriglited ; for in War and Tumult none but 
Enemies were feared, and Domeſticks were confided in ; whereas now 
Domeſticks were mote dreadful than Enemies, becauſe having no caule to 
fear for themſelves, as in War or Tumult, from Familiars they became of 
a ſuddain Perſecutors , either out of a difſembled hate, or out of hope of 
Recompence publickly propoſed, or becauſe of ſome Silver or Gold hid in 
the Houſe : So that no perſon found himſelf ſecure in his Houſe; Servants 
being ordinarily more ſenſible of Profit than of the AﬀeCEtion they owe to 
their Maſters 3 and though ſome might be found faithful and kind, yet they 
duritnot aſſiſt a Proſcript, norconceal him, nor ſo much as ſtay with him, 
for fear of falling into the ſame misfortune. There was now much more 
danger than when the ſeventeen firſt proſcribed were fallen _— - for then 
no perſon being publickly proſcribed, wheri on a ſuddain -f law ſome 
killed, one Man defended another; for fear leſt the fame ſliould happen to 
him. Butafter the Profcription was publiſhed; thoſe comprized in it were 
preſently forſaken by all the World ; ſome that thought themſelves ſecure, 
having their minds berit on Profit, ſougtit them fo deliver them tothe Mur-, 
derers, that they might have the Reward ; others pillaged the Houſes of 
thoſe that had been killed, and with the preſent gain comforted themfelves 


againſt the Publick Miſery: The moſt Prudent and Moderate furprized 
it a thing ſoextraoxdinary; ſtood like Men aſtoniſhed, conſidering that, 0- 
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ther Cities turmoiled with Diviſions were re-eſtabliſhed by the Concord of 
their Citizens : Whereas the Romans, already afflicted with Civil Diſ- 


 ſentions, compleated their Ruin by this Reconciliation. Some were killed 


defending themſelves ; others, who thought themſelves not condemned, 
wirhout any defence : Some let themſelves die with hunger, or hanged, 
or drowned themſelves, or threw themſelves headlong from the tops of 
Houſes, or caſt themſelves into the Fire, or run to meet their Murderers : 
Others again _ to protraCt the time ; and either hid themſelves, or 
begged ſhameful , Or fied, or oftered Money to fave their Lives. Many 
likewiſe were ſlain contrary to the intention of the Triumvirs, either by 
miſtake, or out of ſome particular grudge ; but the Bodies of the Profcripts 


' mightbe known from the others, becauſe they wanted the Head, which 


was cut off, and carried before the Tribunal for Orations, where they pay- 
ed the Reward. Onthe other fide, wonderful Examples were to be ſeen 
of the Aﬀe&tion of Wives, Children, Brethren and Slaves ; who found out 
a thouſand inventions to ſave their Husbands, Fathers, Brethren or Ma- 
ſters ; dyed with them when they were diſcovered, or killed themſelves 
upon thoſe Bodies they were not able to defend. Of thoſe that eſcaped the 
Proſcription, ſome, purſued by their ill fortune, periſhed by Shipwrack ; 
others ſaved beyond all probability, came afterwards to exerciſe Dignities 
in the City, to have Command of Armies, and arrive at the Honour of 
Triumph. Such wonderful things were to be ſeen inthoſe days which do 
not happen in an ordinary City, or ina {mall Kingdom ; but in the Miſtreſs 
of the world, as well by Sca as Land : Providence diſfofing it ſoto reduce 
things to that excellent order wherein you now ſee them. Not but that 
Rome felt the ſame miſeries under Sys, and before him under Afarins ; and 
we have in writingof them reported many Actions of Cruelty, even tothe 
depriving their Enemies of Burial :» But what paſſed under the Triumvirs 
made much more noiſe, becauſe of the height of their Reputation ; and 
particularly the Valour and Good Fortune of him, who having fixed the 
Foundations of this Empire, has leftit tothoſe of his Race and Name, even 
to this preſent. I will therefore relate what was now done moſt remarkable, 
and moſt cruel ; which I can the eaſier do, becauſe the length of time has 
not yet quite effaced the memory of thele Attions. Yet I will notwrite 
all ; fora common death, or the flight of ſome private Men, who after ob- 
taining Pardon of the Triumvirs, returned and ſpent the reſt of their Lives 
without appearing, ſeems not to me worthy being recorded : But I will re- 
late ſome extraordinary Examples, that the Reader may be perſwaded of 
the truth of what I have before faid. Many Roman Authors have hereof 


- wrote particular Books ; out of which I have extraCted what appeared moſt 


V. 


credible, to compoſe a Summary, which may well make the happineſs of 
our Times be Idmired. | 


| The Maſſacre unhappily began with the Magiſtracy, of whom the firſt 
ſlain was Sx/vizs, Tribune of the People ; though by the Laws the Tri- 
bunes were holy and invielable ; and ſo powerful, that ſometimes they 
have impriſoned Conſuls. This Man when they were about to declare -4- 
thony Enemy oppoled it, but afterwards he took part with Cicero. There- 
fore when he knew the Triumvirs were agreed, and marched towards the 
City, he made a Fealt for his Domeſticks, as having now but a ſhort time 
to live with them. The Soldiers entring the place where they were eat- 
ing, all the people affrighted, began to riſe up ; but the Centurion comman- 


ding them to keep their places, took Salvius by the Hair, drew him over 
the 


Cy 
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The Table, cut off his Head, and forbid the others from ſtirring ; for if 
they made the leaſt noiſe he would ſerve them in the ſame manner : At 
which they were fo affrighted, that after the Centurion was gone they 
ſpent moſt part of theNight by the Body, without ſpeaking a word. | 
After Sa/vins, was ſlain the Pretor 1inutius, Upon notice brought him 
as he gave Andiente in the place, that the Soldiers were coming towards 
him, heroſe ſuddainly to ſeek out ſome place to ſhelter himſelf in : and ha- 
ving changed Cloaths, went to hide himſelf ina Shop ; but his People, and 
thoſe that carried the Marks of his Dignity, whom he commanded to leave 
him, ſtaying there ſome time out of a fear and affeQtion they had for him; 
were the occaſion, without deſigning it, thatthe Murderers did the more 
eaſily find him. | | EW 
Annalis the other Pretor,as he ſolicited the People for his Son,who deman- 
ded the Queſtors Office ; his Friends and Lictors underſtanding that he was 
in the Roll of the Proſcripts, all of a ſuddairrleft him : Whereupon he fled, 
and retired into a wretched Houſe that one of his Creatures had in the Sub- 


burbs ; where, becauſe the place was utterly contemptible, he was for a + 


while ſecure ; till ſuch time as his-own Son, having ſome doubt he was gone 
thither,ſhewed the way to the Executioners of the Proſcription : In reward 
whereof the Triumvirs gave him his Father's Eſtate, and the Office of e#- 
dile, biit he enjoyed not either long ; for returning drunk from a Debauch; 
upon ſome reviling words given to the Soldiers who had killed his Father, 
they killed him too. | ; 6 

For 7hotranius, who was not Pretor, but-had beeri ; he was Father to a 
wretchleſs Youth, who yet had a great deal of power over 4»thony. He 
therefore entreated the Centurions to delay his death but ſo long till his Son 
had begged him of the Triumvir. To which they laughing, anſwered z 
He has already begged you, but it is in another manner, Which the Old Man. 
hearing, prayed them bit togive him ſo much time as to ſee his Daughter ; 
and having ſeen her, forbad her from pretending any thing to his Eſtate, 
leſt her Brother ſhould beg herlikewilſe of —_— The end of this wic- 
ked Son was no better than the others ; for after having conſumed his Pa- 
trimony in'all ſorts of Debauchery, he was accuſed of Theft, and condem- 
ned to Banifſhment. | | 

As for Cicero, who had tuled in the Afſemblies of the People after C2ſar”s 
death ; he was proſcribed, with his Son, his Brother, and all their Servants, 
Clients and Friends. He was embarked on a {mall Boat to make his Eſcape 
by Sea;but not able toendure the tofling of theWaves,he returned to a Mea- 
dow that beloriged to him near Cpu ; which upon occaſion of writing this 
Hiſtory, I would needs ſee. As he repoſed himſelf, and that thoſe that 
ſought him were not far off (for of all the Proſcripts, Azthony cauſed him to 
be ſought with moſt diligence) a Flock of Crows flying over the place 
where he flept, waked him with their Cries, and began with their Beaks to 
pull the Covering from off him ; till his Slaves thinking it an Advertiſe- 
ment of the Gods, returned him into his Litter, and took their way towards 
the Sea, through the thickeſt of the Foreſt. Preſently after ſeveral Soldt- 
ers coming, to that place one after another, and demanding of thoſe they 
met if they had not ſeen Cicero, they all, outof the compaſſion they had for 
tim, anſwered, that he was embarked, and was already a good way off at. 
Sea : But a Shoo-maker called Cerdo, a Creature to Clodius, formerly a 
mortal Enemy to Cicero ; having ſhewed the Centurion Zeya, followed but 
by a few Soldiers,.the way he had taken, he preſently purfued him. C:cero 
was accormpanied with more people diſpoſed todefend him, than Zens had 
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with him to aſſault him. Wherefore having overtaken him, he made uſe 
of policy ; and began to cry out as if he had called toother Centurions be- 
hind him ; Come on, Gentlemen, come on, Whereupon the people of the 
Proſcript imagining that they were about to be over-preſſed by numbers, 
grew fearful, and deſerted him. Then Zena, though Cicero had formerly 
pleaded for him ina Cauſe wherein he overcame, drew his Head out of the 
Litter, andcut it, or rather hewed it off, at three blows ; to unhardy he 
was. He likewiſe cut off the Hand wherewith he had writ the Orations, 
accuſing Anthony of Tyranny z which after the example of Demoſthenes, he 
called the Philzppicks : And atthe ſame inſtant diſpatching away Expreſſes 
both by Sea and Land to carry, this pleaſing News to-Arthory, he himſelf 
followed them to Rowe , where finding 4thony 1n the place, ſeated in the 
Tribunal, he ſhewed him ata diſtance the Head and Hand of Cicero. Arid 
he raviſhed with joy, puta Crown upon the Centurion's Head, and gave 
* mz rigre BI for a Reward * rwohundred and fifty thouſand Attick Drams ; as ha- 
thouſand Pound. VIng freed him of the greateſt of all his Enemies, and from whom he had 
received the higheſt injuries. His Head and Hand ſtood a long time for a 
SpeQacle before the Tribunal, where he uſed to make his Orations : And 
more flocked now thither to ſee him, than did before to hear him. It is ſaid 
likewiſe, that thorny at a Collation cauſed the Head to be ſet upon the 
Table that he might contemplate it more at leiſure, and fatiate himſelf (as 
we may ſo ſay) with the view of it. Thus was Cicero ſlain ; to this day in 
great Eſteem for his Eloquence : And who, when he aCted in the Quality 
of Conſul, had done ſignal Services to his Country ; yet after his death he 
was thus unworthily. treated by his Enemies. 
His Son was already eſcaped to Brutus in Greece,. but his Brother and 
Nephew were unhappily taken by the Soldiers. The Father begged he 
might die before his Son, and the Son requeſted he might die betore his 
Father ; and they having promiled to fatistie them both, took-them aparr, 
and flew them at the ſame inſtant. 
' But Zpmatius and his Son embracing each other, died together ; and 
their Heads being both ſtruck off at one blow, the two Bodies kept ſtill their 
hold of each other. . 

Balbus deſigning to eſcape with his Son by Sea, ſent him before, think- 
ing that by not going together they would not ſo eaſily be known ; and him- 
ſelf ſoon after ſet forward to follow him at a diſtance : but ſome one, either 
out of malice or miſtake, having told him that his Son was taken, he retur- 
ned of his own accord to offer himſelf to the Executioners, and his Son pe- 
Tiſhed by Ship-wrack : So much did fortune contribute to the Calamities 
of theſe times. | | | 

Aruntins had a Son that could not reſolve to fly without him , yet at 
length-he prevailed fo far as to perſwade him, that being young, he ought 
to ſurvive him. . The Mother having been his Guide as far as the City 
Gates, returned ſpeedily to give Burial to her Husband whom they had 
ſlain. And ſome days after hearing her Son was ſtarved to death at Sea, 


ſhe ſlew her ſelf. | 
Hitherto we have propoſed Examples of good and evil Children. 


As for Brothers. Thoſe two called Zigarii, proſcribed together, lay hid 
in an-Oven, till ſuch time as being betrayed by their Slaves, one was {lain 
at the ſame time ; and the other who 7m from the Executioners, know- 
ing his Brother was dead, caſt himſelf from the Bridge into the River. 

 SomeFiſher-men that thought he fell in by miſchance, and not deſignedly, 
camo 
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came intoſave him ; from which he defended himſelf ſome time by plung- 
ing himſelf to the bottom of the Water : till ſuch time as they pulling him 
out, do what he could, he told them ; 7ou do not ſave me, but loſe your ſelves 
with a Proſcript. Yet, ſay whiat he could, they were reſolved to fave his 
Life. But the Soldiers who had the Guard of the Bridge underſtanding he 
was a Proſcript, carne in and cut off his Head. 

Of two other Brothers, one having caſt himſelf headlong into the River, 
his Slave, after having fought the Body five days, at length found it ; and 
in the condition he was, being hardly ro be known, cut off his Head, and 
carried it to the Tribune to have the Reward. The other being hid in a 
Privy, was betrayed by another Slave ; and becauſe the Soldiers vouchſafed 
not to godown, they ſlew him with Javelins, drew him out ; and in the 
condition he was cut off his Head withour waſhing it. 

Another ſeeing his Brother ſtopped, ran in ; and without knowing that 
he likewiſe was proſcribed, cryed out, All me firſt. Whereupon the Cen- 
turion, who knew the order of the Roll, made anſwer ; 70% ask but rea- 

ſon, for your Name does indeed ſtand in the Roll before his : And therewith 
{lew one after the other. 

Theſe are Examples of Brothers. 


As for Wives. Zizarius his Wife had hid him ; and went from time to 
time to ſee him, attended only by one Maid ; who betraying him, ſhe fol- 
lowed thoſe who carried away her Husband's Head, crying out ; 7 is / 
that hid him, the Contealers are condemned to the ſame Puniſhment. And be- 
cauſe no one would either kill or accuſe her, ſhe went and diſcovered her  - = 
{elf tothe Magiſtrates : who not judging her guilty for loving her Husband, 
ſhe ſtarved her ſelf to death. 


E have ſpoke of her inthis place, becauſe, liaving in vain endeavoutedto 
fave her Husbands Life, ſhe would not ſurvive him : tor as for thoſe whoſe 
Conjugal Aﬀection had better ſucceſs, we will reſerve them to another 


place, when we are to ſpeak of thoſe eſcaped. 


Here therefore we ſhall now only relate Examples of ſuch as made 
wretched Attempts upon the Lives of their Husbands ; among whom Sepre- 
mins Wite ſhall have the firſt place. It wasa long time before that one of 
Anthony's Friends had abuſed her Husband's Bed ; But ſhe deſiring rather 
to be his Wife thanhis Miſtreſs, he prevailed ſo far by the Credit he had 
with .4:thony, that Septimins was found among the number of the Pro- 
ſcripts. He was advertized of it by her own ſelf : And knowing nothing 
of the d{Þonour of his: Houle, diſpoſed himſelf to Flight. Burt ſhe, like 
a kind Wife, ſhut the Doors ; and kept him very diligently, till the E- 
xecutioners came to rid her of him ; and the ſame day of her Husband's 
death eſpouſed the other. | 

Salaſſius had eſcaped ; but out of a belicf the danger diminiſhed, was ſo 
imprudentas to return by Nightinto the City. In the mean time his Houſe 
was ſold, and there remained in it of all his People none but the Porter, 
who was comprized in the Sale : So that he alone knowing him, made him 
come into his Lodge, promiſed to keep him cloſe, and to feed him the beſt 
he could. He was no ſooner entred but he ſent for his Wife, who was 
lodged elſewhere : who profeſſed a great paſſion to ſee her Husband ; but 
excuſing herſelf upon the fear of the Night, and the ſuſpicion ſhe had of 


the fidelity of her Servants, ſhe ſaid, ſhe would not corhe till the —_ 
3 
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As ſoonas it was Day ſhe wentto ſeek for Executioners, and the Porter 
went to find her to deſire her to come : which was the occaſion that Sa/affj- 
#s miſſing the Porter, began to fear ſome treachery ; and got up tothe top 
of the Houſe to expe& the event : whence beholding not the Porter, but 
Soldiers coming under his Wife's Condutthe precipitated himſelf from top 
to bottom. 

- Inlike manner F#uivins having ſought for refuge in the Houle of a certain 
Woman, who having been his Slave and Concubine, he made free and mar- 
ried : for ſo many good turns ſhe betrayed him, jealous that he had eſpou- 
{kd another woman. But Ihave ſaid enough of wicked Women. 


Statins the Samnite, who had performed many great Services for his 
Country in the War with the Allies : After whach, by his worthy A&ti- 
ons, Riches and Birth, he was arrived to the Dignity of Roman Senator : 
b:ing proſcribed at the age of fourſcore Years only for his Riches, cauſed 
his Houſe to be ranſacked by the People and his Slaves, who carried away 
what they could, the reſt he himſelf threw into the Street ; - and barring his 
Doors, {ct fire to his Houſe, wherein he was burnt with a good part of the 
City. | 
Covit having half opened the Door of his Houſe, ſo that but one at a 
time could enter, ſlew with his own hands many of the Soldiers , till at laſt, 
oyer-powred by numbers, he was himſelf ſlain. 

Fitulinus aſlembled about the Country of Regium great Forces, compo- 
{| of proſcribed Perſons, and others who came to take SanQuary under 
him, together with the Inhabitants of thoſe eighteen Cities deſtined for the 
Soldiers Reward after the Victory ; which made them deſperate : And 
with theſe took the Field ; where he cut in pieces all the Centurions he 
could meet with that were ſcarching for Proſcripts. But the Triumvirs 
having ſent greater Forces againſt them, he, without loſing heart, croſſed 
over into Stcrly, where Pompey then commanded, the Refuge of all ſuch Pro- 
ſcripts as could eſcape out of Zaly. After which generouſly returning to 
renew this ſort of War, being defeated in ſeveral Engagements, he em- 
barked his Son, with other Proſcripts, to ſend them before him to Meſſina ; 
but his own Boat ſcarce reaching the middle of the Straits, till he was 
ſurrounded by Enemies, he there honourably dyed. 

Nafo having been betrayed by a Freed-man, by whom he had been abu- 

ſed, ſnatched the Sword out of one of the Soldiers hand ; and after having 
ſlain the Traitor, offered them his own Throat. 
+ A certain faithful Slave had left his Maſter hid ina Sepulchre, while he 
went to the Sea to hire a Boat. His Return happened to be juſt at the in- 
ſtant that the Soldiers were murdering his Maſter ; to whom, ping him 
ready to die, he cryed out, Stay a little, my dear Maſter : and at the ſame 
minute falling upon a Centurion, ſlew him firſt, and then himſelf ; ſaying, 
Now Maſter, you have ſome cauſe of Comfort. | 

Zacius having two Freed-men, upon whole fidelity he relyed, gave them 
his Money to carry to the Sea, where he deſigned to embark : bur they run- 
ning away with what they were intruſted with, hereturns ; and condem- 
ning himſelf to death, delivers himſelf up to the Murderers. 

Z abienus, who in the Proſcription of Syſ{a had taken and deftroyed ma- 
ny, had been a Coward if he had not brayely born what he had made o- 
thers ſuffer. Wherefore, coming out before the Gates of his Houſe, he 
ſathim down in a Chair, expeCting ſome who would come and cut off his 


Head. | 
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Ceſtins, who lay concealed in a Country-houle with faithful Slaves, ſeeing 
armed Centurions daily paſs by carrying of Heads, could no longer endure 
to live in that continual fear ; but having commanded his Slaves to raiſe a 
Pile of Wood, and {et fire to it, that they might tell thoſe that paſſed they 
burnt the Body of Ceſt:us, threw himlclf into it in good earneſt. | 

Apomius was 1 a place of Security : But not able to accuſtom himſelf to 
ſuch courſe Proviſions as were brought him, went outto ſeek his death. 

Another publickly waiting for the Executioners ; becauſe they came not 
ſoon enough, ſtrangled himſelf before all the People. | 

Zacins, Father in Law of Aſinins now Conſul, having eſcaped by Sea 3 
not able to endure the toffing bf the Waves, threw himſelf over-board. 

S:{inins being purſued by Soldiers ; and crying out he was not proſcrib- 
ed, but they had a mind to deſtroy him for his Riches, was led to a place 
where the Names of the — wereafiixed, thrt he might ſee his own x 
whieh having read, they cut off his Head. | 

e/milins not knowing himſelf was of the number of the Proferibed, and 
ſeeing another that fled, asked the Centurion who that Proſcript was : Up- 
on which the Centurion knowing him, replyed ; 7 hos art one as well as he : 
and ſo flew them both. | 

Cilon and Decins being informed as they came out of the Palace, that 
their Names were in the Roll of the Profcripts ; before any one ſer upon 
them, took their way towards the Gate ſo aftrighted, that their Flight alone 
made them known to the Centurions,/ had the Guard of the Avenues. 

Zcilins, the ſame that inthe Judgment of Brutus and Caſſins, whien Ceſar 
ſate Preſident, when all the other Judges gave privately their Votes to con- 
demnthem, alone qurſt publickly argue tor their Diſcharge, remembred 
not himſelf in this occaſion of that great Generolity ; for ſeeing a dead Bo- 
dy carrying out of the City, he ſet to his Shoulder with the reſt, that ſo he 
might gain a paſlage in favour of the Bier : But the Guards at the Gate 
perceiving there more people than were uſually employed in that Office ; 
yet without doabting of them, would only know if they did not carry alive 
Body inſtead of a dead : Which occaſioned tliat /c:/zus being diſowned by 
the reſt, was known, and at the ſame time ſlain. 

Farus being betrayed by one of his Freed-tnen, fled ; and tzking the way 
of the Mountains, got tothe Marſhes of 42:»t#r»um, where he hid himſelf 
to take a little repoſe. Mean time thoſe of 14inturmum coming by chance 
to ſeek for Thieves who oftenrun thither for Shelter, ſeeing the Leaves of 
the Buſhes ſhake, diſcovered him. So that being taken, and confeſſing 
himfelf to be a Thief, rheycondemned him to death : Burt ſeeing that they 
went to puthim upon thc Rack, to make him confeſs his Companions, he 
told them ; 7 give you notice, my Maſters, that have been Conſul, and am 
proſcribed : in which Quality 1 am more conſiderable to thoſe that now govern, 
that you ought not have the boldneff either to torment or put me to death ; for 
ſince my death is inevitable, T had rather die by my Equals. The Judges had 
much ado to believe him, and thought it only a Fiction, when a Centurion 
arriving, knew him, cut off his Head, and left the reft of his Body to the 
People of AMiztarmuwm. | | 

Zarens found in the Country by Soldiers that ſought for another, they 
had pity of a Man fallen into their Hands unlooked tor, and let Him eſcape 
into the Woods ; where being met and purſued by others, he run again to 
the firſt ; crying out, Aill me, you that would have ſaved me ; for 7 had ra- 
ther you than others ſhould have the Rewards. Thus dying, he made his ac- 

knowledgments of their good will. | 
| Rufus, 
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VI. 


Rufus, who was Neighbour to Fulvia, Anthony's Wite, having a very 
fine Houſe which formerly he had refuſed to ſell her, though now he would 
gladly have given it her, was found among the number of the Proſcripts. 
His Head being brought to Hzthory, he ſaid, itbelonged not to him; and 
{ent it to his Wife : who cauſed it not to be nailed up inthe Publick Place, 
but before the ſame Houle. : 

Another having a Houſe of Pleaſure in the Country with a magnificent 
Garden, wherein was-a deep and beautiful Grotto, which had been the 
cauſe of his Proſcription. One day, as he was refreſhing himſelf in his 
Grotto; one of his Slaves eſpying the Soldiers afar off, hid him in the obſcu- 

re1t part of the Cave ; and taking his Cloaths, preſented himſelt to the Sol- 
diersin ſucha frightful poſture as if he indeed had been his Maſter : And 
certainly he might have paſſed for him, had not another of his Slaves diſco- 
vercd the Deceit. Thus the Maſter being ſlain, the people incenſed againſt 
the Traytor, never left impertuning the Magiſtrates till he was hanged, 
and that the other had obtained his Liberty. F 

Aterins being likewiſe hid, one of his Slaves diſcovered him ; and for it 
had his Liberty. But not content therewith when the Goods of the Pro- 
{cript were publickly ſold, and that the Children would have bought them, 
he not only out-bid them, but reviled them with words ; which they ſeem- 
ed not at all to reſent, but ſtill followed him every where with tears in their 
eyes, till ſuch time as the-people were ſo much incenſed, that the Triumvirs 
condemning his Avarice, revoked his Liberty, and remitted him under the 


power of the Children of the Proſcript. 


One would have thought this Cruelty ſhould have been exerciſed only 
- 2a perſons grown, at leaſt to full years; it extended it ſelf even to Or- 
phan Children, with intent to ſpoil them of their Riches. And one was 
killed as he went to School with his Maſter ; who held the Child fo ſtrong- 
ly embraced, they could not pull him out of his arms. 

Another, called Arri/ius, had the ſame day taken the Robe Virile ; arid 
his Friends conducted him to the Temple, to offer Sacrifices, ordinary up- 
on thoſe occaſions : when he was inſerted in the Roll of the Proſcripts, his 
Slaves and Friends all preſently fled every one his way ; andhe remainin 
alone, forſaken of all his great Train, retired to his Mother ; who was {3 
frighted, that ſhe refuſed him her Houſe. So that not daring toapply him- 
ſelt to any other perſon after being ſo treated by a Mother, he fled to the 
top of a Mountain : whence Hunger forcing him to deſcend, he fell into 
the hands of one of thoſe Thieves who ſteal Free Perſons to make them 
Slaves. This Young Man, tenderly bred, and not able to undergo Labour 
and Hardſhip, eſcaped chained as he was, and recovered the publick Road ; 
__ preſenting himſelf to the firſt Centurion paſſed by, he ended his 
ite. j 


Mean while Zep:dus triumphed over the - wy”; : and to that purpoſe 
publiſhed an Ordinance drawn upto this effect. Ml Perſons of what Degree 
ſoever are enjoyned to employ this day in Feaſts, Sacrificing and Rejoycing, un- 
der pain of Proſcription. After that he mounted in Triumph to the Capitol, 
accompanied by all the moſt remarkable Perſons of the City ; cheartul in 
appearance, but with Souls oppreſſed with Hate and Anger. As for the 
Goods of the Profcribed, they plundered their Houſes, but they found few 
Purchaſers of their Lands ; tor moſt Men were aſhamed to add to their 


Misfortunes, and believed ill luck would attend themſelves ſhould they deal 
ip 
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in ſuch Goods. B={udcs, there was no {ſecurity for ſuch as were known to 
haye — anc it was lo dangerous to make new Acquilitions, that no 
Man was ſecure of what he held trog his Anceſtors. There were there- 


tore none but very bold Men that bought : and becauſe they were but few, 


they had them tor a {mall matter. So that the Triumvirs, who thought 
that the Moneys hereby railed would ſerve for the Expence of the War ; 
found it to fall ſhort * two hundred Millions. They thereupon in the Al- 
ſembly acquainted the People with their Wants, and proſcribed fourteen 
hundred of the richeſt Women of the City ; to whom they commanded to 
come and declare what Riches they had, tobe employed in the Neceſſities 
of the State, as rhe ITiumvirs thought convenient : and ſtriftly forbidding 
all Concealments whatſoever, or valuing things below their true Value, un- 
der pain of Pumſhment ; with promile of a Reward to any that ſhould in- 
form of ſuch an Owifſion, whether Free Manor Slave. The Women, as 
ſoon as they had notice of it, having reſolved to became Suitors tothe Kin- 
dred.of the Triumvirs, to ſolicite them in their behalf, were favourably re- 
ceived by Ceſar's Siſter, aud Azthony's Mother ; but Fulvia, his Wife, ſhut 
the Gate againſt them. They were ſo concerned at the Aﬀront, that they 
came in a Body to the Place ; and the People and Guards making way for 
them, they adyanced to the Tribunal of the Triumvirs : where Horterſia, 
before prepared to that purpoſe, ſpoke to them in this manner, in the name 


of all the reſt. 
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Eing obliged to make to you our Remonſtrances, as we are Women, we had 
recourſe to your Homen ;, which furely was no more than what was decent : 

But having received fromFulvia an affront which even Decency and Good Man- 
rers forbid her to put :1pon us, we are forced to come bither to ſſeak for our 
ſelves. Tonhave deprived us of our Fathers, our Children, qur Hasbands, and 
. our Brothers, accuſed of the Crime of having offended you ; if” after that you 
ſpoil us of our Goods, you will reduce us to Fxtremities unbecoming our Birth, 
our Quality, and our Sex, 1 you perhaps ſay we have offended you as well as the 
Men, proſcribe us in the ſame manner : But if none of you have been declared 
Enemy by th: IVomen ; if we have neither demoliſhed your Fouſes, nor defeated 
your Armies, nor given your Dignities to others, nor hindred you from being 
preferred to Honours and Magiſtracies, why are we equally puniſhed ? Hhby do 
you exact Contributions from us, who pretend nothing to Dignities, nor Honours, 
nor Command of Armies, nor Government of the State, nor all thoſe things for 
which you diſpute among your ſelves with ſo much Heat and Obſtinacy ? But it is 
becauſe you have /Var you inflitt this on as : Was the World ever without Var? 
And were IVomen ever maae contribute to it, whom Nature diſpenſes with by the 
general Conſent of all Nations upon Farth ? 1 knowwell that in the time of our 
Anceſtors, our Mothers derogating from the Privileges of their Sex, contribu- 
ted tothe Expence of the Jar ; bat it was but once, and ina time when the Ro- 
man Fmpire and the City it ſelf were in hazard of becoming a Prey to the Cartha- 
ginians, This to9 they did voluntarily, and ſold not for it either their Lands, 
or their Hoaſes, or th-ir Foyntures ; without which free J/omen cannot ſubſiſt. 
They were: content to contribute thoſe Mwables which only ſerved for Orna- 
ment, not-to be employed for any certain Uſe ;, nor after Rewards promiſed to 
Z A thoſs 
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thoſe that accuſed them, nor by conſtraint, but as much as they pleaſed. Should 
the Gauls or Parthians invade Italy, and we be demanded to defendwnr Country, 
we (hall not be leſs generous than our Mothers , but think not that we will con- 
tribute our Eſtates for Civil Wars, and to maintain one againſt another. Jn 
the War of Pompey nothing was demanded, neither did Marius zor Cinna exad# 
any thing from us : no, nor Sylla himſelf though he had oppreſſed that Common- 
wealth which you pretend to be the reeſtabliſhers of. | 


The Triumvirs were _nettled at theſe words of Hortenſia's, and 
thinking it ſtrange, 'that where Men were filent, Women ſhould 
dare to ſpeak , and be fo bold as to demand of the Magiſtrates an 
account k prod. AQtions, and refuſe to contribute Money to a War, 
to which Men payed their perſons, commanded the Uſhers to make 
them withdraw from the Tribunal ; but the multitude beginning to 
cry out, the Uſhers ttopped, and the Triumvirs adjourned the buſineſs till 
the morrow. As ſoon as it was day, of fourteen hundred Proſcripts they 
retrenched a thouſand, and only taxed four hundred ; and for the Men it 
was decreed, that whoever had more than one hundred thouſand Drams ef- 


 feQtive; whether he was Citizen or Sojourner, Freed Man or Prieſt; of 
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what Nation ſoever he was, without excepting perſon, ſhould givein a 
Declaration of it, of which the ffteenth penny ſhould be taken at intereſt, 
and one years Revenue towards the charge of the War, under pain of pu- 
niſhment to the Tranſgreſſors, and promiſe of reward to the Informers. 
Whilſt theſe Ordinances were publiſhed at Rome, the Soldiers contemning 
their Officers, committed greater diſorders in the Country, for the power 
and ſecurity of the Triumvirs depending upon them, they demanded ei- 
ther the Houſes, Lands, or confiſcated Goods of the Profcripts; others 
would have rich perſons to adopt them, others of their own Motion ſlew 


' Men uncondemned, or plundered the Houles of private Men, inſomuch 


that the Triumvirs deputed one of the Conſuls to chaſtiſe them, but he 
durſt not t$uch the Soldiers, for fear of incenſing them againſt himſelf, on- 
ly took cccaſion to hang a few Slaves, who in Soldiers habit committed the 
ame Violences. | | 


Afﬀer having related the miſcries of the Proſcripts, I think it expedient 


_ to ſpeak of thoſe who eſcaped beyond their own hopes, or came after- 


wards to Dignity in the City, ſuch Examples not bejng unprofitable to the 
Reader, who from thence may learn not to loſe courage in the worſt of 
misfortunes. A great part of theſe who could get out of Zaly made their 
retreat to Brutus and Caſſivs, and ſome to Cornificins, who likewiſe ſtood 
for the People in rica, but the greateſt part eſcaped into Sicily, which is 


nigh unto /taly, where Pompey took care to receive them, and didin this 


unhappy occaſi6n great ſervices totheſe miſerable People ; for in the firſt 
place he cauſed it to be publiſhed, that whoever would make their retreat 
to him, {ſhould be welcome, and that he would give to thoſe who ſaved a 
Proſcript, whether he were Freeman or Slave, double the reward which 
the Triumvirs promiſed to the Murderers. Then he appointed great 
numbers of Barques and other Veſſels to go out. and meet fuch as might be 
eſcaped to Sea, and his Gallys continually cruiſed along the Coaſts, making 
Stgnals to all that paſſed, and receiving all ſuch as would embarque on 
them, whom at their landing he in perſon received, furniſhed them with 
C loaths and Neceſſaries, and to ſuchas were woi thy gave Command in.his 
| Army 
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Army by Sea or Land, and declated he would never come toan Accom- 
modation with the 1 riumvirs, unleſs thoſe who had fled for refuge to. him 
were compriſed in it. Thus he beneficially ſerved his Country, /and be- 
ſides the Glory derived from his Father, made himielf- illuſtrious by his 
own Virtue. Ochersthat fled or hid themſelves in Country Houſes, or in 
Sepulchres, or inthe City it ſelf, lived miſerably, and in perpetual fear, till 
the perſecution was overpaſſed, which laſted a good time, during which 
were found wonderful examples of Friendſhip, of Wives for their Huſ: 
bands, of Children for their Parents, and even of Slaves to their Mafter 
of which we will relate the moſt memorable.  - Woe: 3... 

Paulus Brother to Zepidus being proſcribed by himſelf, the Centurions 
had yet reſpe& for him as he was their General's Brother, fo that he re- 
treated in ſafety to Brutus, and after Brutus's death to Muletwn, from 
whence, though atter the peace he were recalled, he vouchſafed not to 
come. | 

Lucius, Anthony's Uncle, was received into his Siſter's Houſe, who 
kept him along time wirhout concealing him, becauſe the Centurions re- 
ſpe&ed her as Mother to their Gengral ; yet at laſt when they would have 
entred, ſhe run tothe place, and Fthozy with his Colleagues being ſeated 
on the Tribunal, 7 zccuſe my ſelf, Sir, ( ſaid ſhe). that 1 have recerved and 
will receive Lucius into my Houſe till ſuch time as you put ns both to death 
together, ſince the Proſcripts and thoſe that receive them are equally guilty, An 
thony anſwered her, that ſhe was a good Siſter, but an ill Mother,- and 
that ſhe either ought not now to ſave Zxcizs, .or have hindred him before 
from declaring her Son Enemy ; yet he took ſuch order, that the Conſul 
Plancus exempted him from puniſhment by a Decree of the People. 

AMeſſals, a young Man of nobleſt Birth, having made his eſcape to Bru- 
tus, the Triumvirs, who feared him becauſe of his Generofity, revoked 
his Proſcription in theſe terms: Size the Kindred of Mellala have atteſted to 
ws that he was not in the City when Czlar was killed, we have decreed that he be 
erazzd ont of the Roll of the Proſcripts. But he would not accept their kind- 
neſs : and yet after Brutus and Caſſius were killed in Zhrace, when: the 
Army being yet in a good condition, and wanted neither Ships nor Money 
nor hopes, had choſen him General, he refuſed it; nay, on the contrary, 
perſwaded the Soldiers to yield to fortune, and take part with Zthony. 
After which he was one of his particular Friends, till ſuch time as affronted 
by Cleopatra. he withdrew to Ceſar, who made him Conſul in the room! of 
Anthony after he was declared Enemy the ſecond time. After whick he 
ſerved under Ceſar at the Battel of Atimm, 2nd in concluſion Ceſar having 
ſent him againſt the revolted Gauls he defeated them, and deſerved the Ho- 
nour of Triumph. | 

Bibulus, who gained Anthony's favour at the ſame time with Meſſala, 
and was ſome time Admiral of his Fleet againſt Cz/ar, got ar laſt the Go- 
vernment of $pri4, where he died. | ' 

Aeilias, who was dragged out of the City, having been delivered to the 
Soldiers by one of his Slaves, perlwaded them by hopes of greatgain to 
{end ſome of their company to his Wife with the tokens he gave them, 
They going, ſhe ſhewed them her Jewels, and told them ſhe would give 
them all, on condition they would releaſe him, which they promiſed to do 
and though ſhe doubted of their promiſe, yet 'her friendſhip to her Huſ- 
band was worthy not to be deceived, and the Soldiers hired a Boat for £- 
lius, and ſent him for Sly. x 

Zentulus being watched by his Wife, for fear he ſhould fly without her 
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"and he was unwilling ſhe ſhould hazard her (elf in the danger with him, e- 


ſcaped ſecretly into Sicily, where being made Pretor, he wrote to her the 
happy ſucceſs of his flight, and the Honour he had received from Pompey. 
Wie ſhe knew- where her Husband was, ſhe ſtole from her vigilant Mo- 
ther, and only with rwo Slaves and her ſelf inthe habit of a Servant came 
with much trouble and labour to Rheginm, from whence towards Evening 
ſhe pot paſſage:to Meſſine, where having eaſily found the Pretor's Houſe, 
ſhe found Zerrulus, not in the Equipage of a Pretor, but lying on the 
ground upona Mattreſs, with untrimmed Hair and a ſlender Supper, all out 
of grief and impatience to ſee his Wite. | 


'; Wife threatned to have him taken if he fled away alone ; {0 


ems 's 
thathe was conſtrained to carry her along with him, which made none be 
ſuſpici 


ous of his flight, ſeeing him marc —_— with his Wife, Men, 
and Mald-Servants. And Avtius his Wife wrapped him in Coverlids, and 
made him be carried like a Pack tothe Sea fide, from whence he eſcaped 
into Sicily. 

Reginus his Wife made her Husband by night go down the Privy, of 
which he ſmelt ſo ſtrong next Moms, that the Soldiers loath to come 
near him, the next day ſhe cloathed Mm like a Collier, giving him an Aſs 
loaden with Charcoal to drive before him, and ſhe at a ſinall diſtance went 
before in her Litter. One of the Soldiers that had the Guard of the Gate 


had ſome ſuſpicion of the Litter, and would needs fee what was in it. Re- 


ginns, who was in fear forhis Wife, came up praying the Soldier (as in 
paſſing) nottoaffront Wornen : and the Soldier having at firſt given him 
a ſurly anſwer as to a Collier, at laſt knowing him, for hehad born Arms - 
under him in Hrie, faid to him, Save your ſelf without fearing any thing, 
wy General, for it is yet reaſonable that Teall you fo. | 

- Copponins by means of his Wife, who had been chaſte hitherto, got his 
pardon of thorny ; but ſhe remedied one miſchief by another, 

Gete*s Son made a Funeral Pile for his Father's Body, as if he had ftrang- 
led himſelf, and ſent to hide him at a Town he had lately purchaſed inthe 
Country, where the old man, the better to diſguiſe himſelf, clapped a 

iter on one eye : and after the Peace was conchuded, found that for 
want of making uſe of his eye; he was indeed blind of it. 
©. Oppins refuſing to flie, becauſe he was already old and infirm, his Son 
took him upon his Shoulders, carried him out of the City, and1aboured 
folong, that ſometimes leading, and ſometimes carrying him, he brought 
him at laſt to Siczy, without any ones having the leaſt ſuſpicion, or doing 
them the leaſt injury. Thus we paint e/Zxeas, reſpeCted by his Enemies 
themſelves, for carrying his Father. The People afterwards gave the A- 
dility to this young Man, out of reſpect to his Piety, and becauſe his Fa- 
ther's eſtate beingeonfiſcate, he had nothing to defray the expence of thoſe 
Plays, the Artizans with one accord ſupplyed him gratis with whatever he 
wanted from each ſeveral Trade, and every SpeCtator caſt what Money he 


pleaſed on the Stage, that he became rich. 
\ - Arrians likewle by Will ordered this Epitaph to be engraven on his Se- 


Here lie the Aſhes of a Proſcript, whoſe Son not proſcribed, concealed, accom- 
* pexied in his flight, and ſaved from the Proſcription, | 


There lived in theſe times two Meecllus's, the Father and the Son, 


whereof the Father having command under Anthony at the Battel of 27- 
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wn, was taken without being known, the Son ſiding with Ceſar had Com- 
mand under him in the ſame Battel, When Czſar being at Seo; would 
needs ſec the Priſoners ; this old Man was brought among the reſt, his 
Hair long, and fo filthy, that he was not to be known ; but when they 
called him in his order of the Roll, the Son who was ſeated near Czar, 
hearing the name of Mertens, leaped from his place, and ran with tears 
in his eyes to embrace his Father, whom he fcarcely knew; and thenre- 
{training his tears, {poke thus to Cz/ar : He bore Arms againſt you; {7 have 
ſerved you : he deſerves { 129. 1 reward, T beſeech you then either par- 
don my Father in confiteration of the ſervices T have done you , or tet me the 
with him for the offences he has committed againſt you: This Diſcourſe mo- 
ving all the Aſſembly to compaſſion, Cz/ar promiſed to give life to Merellus, 
though he had been his greateſt Enemy, and that he could never by any of- 
ters he made, oblige him toſerve againſt zthony. 7 
The Slaves of Maricius were lo faithful, and fo fortunate as to keep him 
m the Houſe all the time of the Proſcription, infomuch that when the dan- 
ger was over, he came out of his Houſe, as if he came out of Bamiſh- 


ment. 
| Hirtius being eſc out of the City with his Slaves, went throughout 


1taly, releaſing Priſoners, gathering together Fugitives, and at firſt þ man 
deniag ſmall Towns, afrerwards greater, tall ſack time as he beheld him- 
{elf at the Head of conſiderable Forces, and ſubdued the Brutians, butthe 
Triutnvirate ſending againſt him a potent Army, he retreated with all his 
People to Pompey. | | 
Reſton thinking to flic alode, was privately followed by one of his Slaves 
born in his Houſe, whom formerly he had uſed kindly, bur fince branded 
in his Face with a hot Iron for his Roguery. - His Maſter as he was lying 
down in the Marches, ſeeing him come, was much affrighted, which the 
Slave obſerving, told him the Brand he had ſet in his Face touched hitn.not 
{much as the memory of his former Benefits: and at the ſame time hiding 
him in a Cave, fed him by his labour in the beſt manner he conld , and at- 
tzrward perceiving the Soldiers who were not far from the Cave, and 
were coming thither upon ſuſpicion ſome one might be there hid, he fell 
upon an old Man that paſſed by, ſlew him, and cut off his Head ; where- 
upon the Soldiers wondring at the aCtion, and laying holdon him as a Mur- 
derer, he told him: 7 is Reftion my Maſter whom I have thus flat, to ye- 
verge theſe marks of Infamy ; whereupon they preſently took from him rhe 
Head, that they mighthave the reward, which, whi in yain wetit 
to ſeek ar the Ciry, he removed his Maſter thence, and got him a paſſage 
into Sicily, | | 
Fpius being in Bed ina ſmall Country Honſe, whither the Soldiers came 
to ſeek him, one of his Slaves pulled off his Cloaths, which making him 
put on, he lay down in the Bed as if he had been the Maſter, and was wil- 
lingly ſlain for him, ppivs ſtanding by in the Habit of a Slave. o8@__ 
In the fame manner Mexemius being beſieged by the Soldiers in his 
Houſe, one of the Slaves went into his Litter, and cauſed himfeltf to be 
carried out by ſomeof his Comrades, who contributed to his deſign, and 
ſo was killed for his Maſter, who by that means ——_ for Sicily. 
A Freed Man of ZFuntas, called Philemon, who dwelt iti a magnificent 
Houſe, hid him in a publick Room in a ſtrong Cheſt made to keep Writings 
or Plate, and fed him by night till thetime of peace. 
-- Another Freed Man to whom was committed the keeping of his Ma- 
ſter's Sepulchre, whoſe Son was Likewiſe proſcribed, kept there both Fa- 
-ther and Son. Lucretins' 


_ 
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Lacretins having wandered ſome time up and down the Fields with two - 
faithful Slaves, was at laſt by hunger forced to return and ſee his Wite, 
cauſing himſelf tothat endto be carried by the Slaves in his Litter as a ſick 
Man, one of thoſe that carried him having broke his Leg, he purſued his 
way, ſupporting himſelf upon the other. But when he came near to that 
Gate where his Father, proſcribed by y/ls, was taken, and ſaw a compa- | 
ny of Soldiers coming towards him, his heart upon the omen of the place 
_— him, and he went and hid himſelf in a Sepulchre. Certain Thieves 
uſed to rob Sepulchres, coming thither, he let himſelf be tripped. The 
Slave while his Maſter lay cloſe was gone towards the Gate, where he 
waited for him, and when hecame, covering him with ſome part of his 
Cloaths, carried him in that manner to his Wife. There was in his Houſe a 
Room double floored, where {he hid him, , till by the interceſſion of his 
Friends he got pardon from the Triumvirs, and after peace was made, ob- 


tained the Conlulate. 
S-rpixs remained ſome time hid in Aathony's own Houſe, whoat laſt ma- 


ed Aﬀairs ſo, by the means of the Conſul Plancus, that his return was 
aſlented to ; wherefore when Ce/ar and Anthony after fell at odds, when 
the Senate declared 4thozy Enemy, Sergizs was rhe only man that openly 
oppoled it. 

As for Pomponius, he took the Habit and Enſign of a Pretor, and having 
cloathed his Slaves like Uſhers, went as a Pretor all the length of the City 
with his Litters, his Officers crowding clofe about him for fear he ſhould 
be known by others ; ſy out of the Gates he mounted in one of the 
publick Coaches, and marching :n this Equipage through /a/y, was eve 
Where received as a Pretor deputed from the Triumvirs to make peace with 
mw, till fuch time as he paſſed into city upon one of the publick Gal- 
eys. 
Apuleins and Aruntins ated the Centurions, armed their Slaves like 
Soldiers, and run about the City as if they had purſued ſome Proſcripts. 


Atlength ſeparating, they began to releaſe Priſoners, .and to gather toge- 


ther Fugitives, till having levyed ſome Troops, each beheld himſelf with 

s, Arms, anda certain kind of Army ; both oneandthe other ſtrove 
to get-the Sea ſide, and therefore came to encamp on certain eminencies in 
view of each other, one mightily afraid of the other. Morning coming on 
they took one the other for Enemies, came down from the Hills, and en- 
gaged each other, till at length, knowing their errour, they threw down 
their Arms, and with tears embraced, caſting this accident on fortune 
which had been croſs to them in all things. After that they embarqued and 
made their retreat, Arnntins to Pompey, with whom he returned to the Ci- 
ty, and Apuleins to Brutus, whole Lieutenant he was in the Government 
of Bithynia, which after Brutus's death falling to Anthony, he permitted 
him toreturn to his Houſe. 

As ſoon as Fertidius was proſcribed, one of his Freed Men bound him, 
as if it were to deliver him to the Executioners, the Night following he 
armed all his Slaves like Soldiers, and as if he had been Centurion brought 
forth his Patron, and managed his bulineſs with ſo much cunning, that croſ- 


(ing in this manner all /aly as far as Sicily, they lodged often in the ſame Inn 


withother Centurions, under pretence of ſearching for Yentidius. 
Another whom his Freed Man had hid in a Sepulchre, being ſtruck with 

horrour at ſuch a Lodging, wear and hired a wretched Chamber next to 

one hired by a Soldier, where not able to endure to live in continual fear, he 


paſſed from infinite rerrour to prodigious boldneſs, and cauſing himſelf a 
; | e 
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be ſhaved, went and kept a School in Rome it felt, till fuch time as peace 
was made. ; | _ | | 
Yoluſins being proſcribed whilſt he was Adile, had a Friend, Prieſt tothe 
Goddeſs /f;, who lent him a Linnen Robe that covered him to the very 
Heels, fo that paſſing through the Country in the habit of a Prieſt to that 
Goddeſs, and every where-performing the uſual Ceremonies, he eſcaped 
to Pompey. | | 
Sittius a Native of Cales, as he was very rich, ſo he had been at great ex- 
pence in the ſervice of his Countrymen, in acknowledging of which they 
took Arms in his defence, threatened his Slaves with death, if any ill hap- 
pened to him, and permitted not the Soldiers to approach their Walls, till 


ſuch time as the miſchief diminiſhing, they ſent to the Trumvirs, and ob- 


tained from them that he might ſtay in his own Country, baniſhed from a- 
ny part of /aly. So Sittius became the only perſon of all mankind that e- 
ver was inexile in his own Country. | 

Varro COR Hiſtorian, Soldier, and General of great Reputa- 
tion, was alſoprolcribed, poſſibly for being fo, as an Enemy to Monarchy, 
All his Friends were at ſtrife who ſhould have the Honour to ſecure him, 
Clenus carried it, and kept him in a Country Houle of his, where Lzthouy 
often divertiſed himſelf as he paſſed by z yet none, eitherof Farro's or Ca- 
lenus's Slaves diſcovered him. ' 


Firginins a fair ſpoken Man perſwaded his Domeſticks, that if they flew 
him for a ſmall gain, which yet they were not ſure of, they would be af- 
flited with eternal remorſe of conſcience ; whereas on the contrary by {a- 
ving his life they might expe&t immortal Glory, and hope for rewards 
greater and more certain ; wherefore, as if they had been one of his 
companions, they followed him in his flight, wherein being known by the 
' Soldiers, he talked to them in the ſame manner, he told them that there 
was no hate between them for which they ſhould kill him, and that doing it 
only for Money, they might get more and more honeſtly if they would go 
with him to the Sea (de, whither his Wife was to bring all he had. They 
believed him, and went along, and indeed his Wife had been there accord- 
ing to agreement betwixt them, but Yirginius ſtaying too. long , 
ſhe believed, that coming there before her he was embarqued, -and 
therefore embarqued to follow him, yet leaving a Slave on the Shore to 
give Virginius notice, if he were yet behind. The Slave ſeeing /irginius 
coming, ran to meet him, and ſhewed him the Veſſel wherein his Wife 
was, not yet out of ſight, and withal talked to him of his Wife, his Money, 
and the reaſon why ſhe left him. The Soldiers were ſo abſolutely periwa- 
ded, that when Yirginius entreated them either to ſtay till he could make 
his Wife return, or toembarque with him to go after her, and receive their 
Money, they entred with him into the Veſſel, and-themſelves ſetting hand 
to the Oars brought him into Sicily, where after having received what he 
had promiſed them , they continued in his ſervice till the time of the 
Peace. | irs | 
Rebulus being ina Veſſel that was to carry him for Siczly, the Pilot began 
to demand Money: of him, threatning to diſcover him if he gave it him 
not, to whom Reb»lzs made a like anſwer, as 7hemiſftocles had done in his 
flight that he would have ſaved a Proſcript for Money, inſomuch that the 
Pilot affrighted with the anſwer, brought him ſpeedily to Pompey. | 

Marcus was likewiſe proſcribed becauſe he had Command in' 3ratus's 
Army, and being taken after Brutus was defeated, he feigned himſelf a 


Shve : Barbula bought him, and becauſe he ſaw himaCtive, gave himthe 
Eovernment 
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- Government of all his other Slaves, and withal made him his Caſh-keeper. 
Marcus behaved himſelf in this Employment with more prudence than na- 
ture ordinarily gives to Slaves, his Maſter hereupon had ſome ſuſpicion 
of him,” and exhorting him to courage, promiſed to ſecure him, though 
he were one of the Profcripts, which he conſtantly denyed, telling him 
out of his own invention his Name, his Family, and his former Maſters. 
Barbula thereupon' carried him to Roe, thinking 1t he were one of the 
Proferipts he would be loath rogo: however he tollowed him ; but ſome 
time after as Barbula was before one of the Conſul's Gates, one of his 
Friends knowing Awrecns inhis Trainin the Habit of a Slave gave him no- 
tice of it, and heby the interceſſion of Aprippe deſired his pardon of Ceſar, 
who cauſed him to be crazed out of the Roll of the Prolcripts, eſteemed 
him afterwards as his Friend, and employed him not long after in the Battel 
of Atinm againſt Anthony. Barbsls ſerved under Anthony, and fortune 
had ordered each of them his turn; for Barbala after Anthony's Defeat 
was taken priſoner, feigning himſelf a Slave, 7nrcnus bought him as if he 
had not known him, -and gave advice of it to Ceſar, from whom he obtain- 
ed power to return him like for like ; and this conformity of fortune be- 
tween them continued ever ; for they were afterwards Colleagues in one 
of the higheſt Dignities of the City. 

Some time after Zepids reduced by Ceſar tothe condition of a private 
Man from a Sovereign, that he was conſtrained by a like neceſſity to ſub- 
- mit to Balbizus, who cſcaping the Profcription returned with Pompey, and 
was now Conſul,” and thus it happened, AZzcenzs had accuſed Zepidus the 
Son, of a Conſpiracy againſt Cefar, together with the Mother as an Ac- 
complice ; for Zepi4ushimſclt he defpiſed asweak. The Son being ſent to 
Ceſar then at AFinm, Mecen;s caulcd it tobe ordered, that if the Mother 
would be diſpenſed with from the toil of the Journey, ſhe ſhould give in - 
ſuch ſecurity as the Conſul ſhoul4 approve, but none being found would 
be bound for her : Zepidas having otten in vain preſented himſelf before 
Balbinzs's Gate, and ſometimes too before the Tribunal, from whence the 
Officers had forced him to retire, had ſcarce the liberty at laſt to ſay theſe 
words : The accuſers themſelves are teſtimonies of my tunocency, by ſaying 1 
' am no Abettor with my /Vife and Son. *Twas not [ proferibed you, and at this 
day I am my ſelf irnder the power of Proſcribers;, wherefore. let me beg you to_ 
conſider the inſtability of humane things, and to accept my ſecurity for my Wife, 
or ſend' me priſoner" along with her. Zepidus having thus ſpoke, Balbinus 
Hp ma great change, diſcharged his Wife from the ſecurity de- 
manded.. | | 
- -Citero the Sorry of the Orator being ſent into Greece by his Father, who 
forelaw the miſeriesthat afterwards happened, retired firſt to Brutus, and 

: afterwards to Pompey, and had both underone and the other very honoura- 

bleEmployments inthe War. - At laſt Ceſar to make it appear he had not 
conſetited to his'Fathtr's death, made his Son firſt Pontifex or High Prieſt, 
ſometime after Conſul, and in the end Proconſul of $72 : and then when 
Ceſar after having- detcated Anthony at Attinm, wrote news of it to Rome : 
Cizeroas Conſul read it in full Aſſembly, and fixed a Copy before the Tri- 
bunfl for Orations, where-formerly his Father's Head had been cxpoſed. 

 Apprus after having depoſited what Goods. he had in the hands of his 
Slaves, embarqued himſelf to go with them into Sicily, A Tempelt a- 
rifing, the Slaves who were.detirous to enrich themſclves with his Money, 

' perfwaded him-there was more ſecurity in the Boat, 'and prevailed with 

hint to go into her. - But fortune would that againſt all probability he was 
ſayed; andthe Slaves all perijhed. | Publius 


Boor _ - of Rome. 
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Publius, * Queſtor to Brutus, Who had been ſolicited by Anthony's Peo- * Tieaſur 


ple to betray his General, and was proſcribed by the Triumvirate for not 
conſenting, rerurned at laſt to Rome, and was beloved by Cz/ar to that de- 
gree, that when Publius ſhewed him Pictures of Brutus in his Houle, he yet 
eſteemed him themore. Theſe are the moſt memorable accidents happen- 


ed to ſome Proſcripts who eſcaped the danger: 


Whilſt theſe things palled at Rome, all thereſt of the Empire concern'd 


either for one or the other party was filled with Wars, eſpecially in 4 ica, 
between Sextus and Cornificius, in Syria between Caſſius and Dolobella, and 
in Sicily againſt Pompey, in which Attions many Cities were forced, as Zao- 
dicea, Tharſus, Rhodes, Patara and Xant, not to ſpeak of others leſs con- 
fiderable ; the particulars whereof we will relate in the briefeſt method 
ible. The Romans divide rica into two Provinces, of which, they 
call that the old which they conquered from the Carthaginians, and that 
whereof Ceſar had newly deſpoiled King Z#bz they call the new, that is 
Numidia, Sextius ſent into this laſt in quality of Cz/ar's Lieutenant, gave 
Commands to Cornificins to ſurrender to him the old, becauſe by the divi- 
fion made among the Triumvirate all Africa belonged to Ceſar : Cornificius 
made anſwer, that he knew nothing of any ſuch Diviſion, and could not 
without orders of the Senate quitthe'Government of a Province they had 
given him in _ whereupon they declared War : Cornificius had an Ar- 
my both better diſciplin'd,and ſtronger in Men than Sextins,who having only 
light armed Foot made incurſions into Cornificius's Government, and dayly 
drew ſome to his Party, till ſuch time as /ertidius Lieutenant to Cornificius 
coming againſt him with. more Forces than he had, belieged him, and Ze- 
liss the other Lieutenant ofthe ſame Cornificins entred into Sextins his Pro- 
vince,and beſieged Cirta. Mean time both Parties ſent to demand alliance of 
King Ar abion, and thoſe they call Sittiens, for the reaſon we are going to re- 
late. Sittins accuſed of crimes at Rome,not daring ſtand a trial,fled,and gathe- 
Ting together ſome Forces as well in /taly as $p4iz, went over into Africa. 
There happened then tobe War between the African Kings, whercin $7ttius 
. taking ſometimes one part,and ſometimes andther,and ſtill carrying Victory 
to that ſide hejoyned with, ſoon gained a fairreputation, and by exer- 
cifing his Army made it capable of great Attempts. He ſerved likewiſe 
C. Ceſar when he came to make War upon thoſe who took part with Pompey, 
and flew Sabrrra Lieutenant to King Fuba , in acknowledgment of 
which ſervices Ceſar gave himthe confiſcation of. Maraſſes's Eſtate, yet not 
all of it, but the better part.. Manaſſes was Father of this frabion, and for 
having aſſiſted King Zuba, C2ſar divided his Country between Sirtius and 
. Bocchus King of the Moors. - Sittins diſtributed his part to his Soldiers, and 
Arabion went over into Spain to Pompey's Sons. After Cz/ar's death he re- 
turned into rica, from whence he continually ſent freſh Troofisof Afri- 
cans to Sextus the Son of Pompey, who being returned from Spaiz well ex- 
perienced, he drove out Bocchus, and got rid of Sittius by treaſon, and 
though he had an inclination for Pomgey's Children, becauſe of the good 
Offices he had received, yet would heno longer oblige himſelf tothat Par- 
ty which he ſaw forſaken by fortune, but choſe rather to declare for Sex- 
tizs, by whoſe means he hoped to gain Ceſar's favour, andthe Sittians in 
conſideration of his Father's kindneſs to them, did the ſame : Sextizs en- 
couraged by ſuch a reinforcement went and charged /entiains, routs his 
People, cuts the moſt part in pieces, and takesa great many Priſoners. News 
whereof being brought to Zelius, he m the Siege of Cirta, and returns 
aaa to 
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to joyn with Cornificius. Sextius puffed up with this ſucceſs, marches. a- 


gant Cornificins, wholay near rica with much greater Forces ; and en- 
camps cloſe by him. There Ze/ius being commanded out with his Hozſe, 
to make diſcovery of the Poſture of the Enemy, Sextius gives Order to 4 
rabion to go charge him in Front with his Horle ; and he with his Light-ar- 
med Foot gains the Flank, whilft he thought to have to deal only with 
Horſe. He charges him ſo home, that Z-/:as, before he received farther 
difgrace, fearing to be ſurrounded, and his Retreat cut off, goes and ſeizes 
upon an Eminence in the midſt of the Campain ; where 4-abios in his Rear 
having ſlain many of his Horſe-men, inveſts him. Cornificius ſeeing that, 
fallies out of the Camp with his beſt Troops : Sextizs falls in his Rear ; He 
faces about ; and during the Fight, wherein he is hard put it, Arabion ſends 
privately to his Camp people uled to clamber up Rocks ; who-make them- 
ſelves Maſters of it. Roſcius, who had the Guard of it, makes one of his 
people kill him, Corrificias tired out with fighting, not knowing his Camp 
was taken,haſtes towards the Eminence to make good his Retreat to Zeliys 3 
but /rabion getting between him and his mark, he was cut in pieces. Ze. 
lius, who beheld all this from the place where he was, kills himſelf. The 
Army ſeeing their Commanders dead, made every Man the beſt way- he 
could. The Proſcripts that were with Corzificius fled, ſome to Sicily, others 
where beſt they might. ,Sextivs gave to Arabion and the Sittians great 
quantity of Spoils ; and pardoning the Cities, received them under the O- 
bedience of Ceſar. Thus ended the. War in Zybis between Sextius and Cor- 
nificius ; which was thus ſhort, as it ſeems, by reaſon of the heat of the 


Commanders. 


We will now ſpeak of what was done by Brutus and Caſſius, after having 
made ſome ſhort Repetition of what has been ſaid before, for the better un- 
deritanding the whole. Cz/ar being ſlain, the CO {cized the Ca- 
pitol ; from whence they deſcended after the Senate had proclaimed the In- 
dempnity. Afterward, the people moved for C2ſar's death, took Fire- 
brands from his Funeral-pile, and clapped them to the Houſes of the Con- 
ſpirators ; which defending themſelves from above, repulſed the multi- 
tude, and ſoon after every one of them retired into the Governments which 
Ceſar had given them. . Caſſius and Brutus exerciſed ſtill the Office of Pre- 
tors in the City, and had been deſigned Pro-Pretors by Czſar ; Caſſius of 
Syria, and Brutus of Macedon. But becauſe the time appointed for their 
going to their Provinces was not yet come, and that without fear they 
could not ſtay in the City. The Senate ſent them out honourably, under 
pretence of giving them the Superintendence of Proviſion, leſt otherwiſe 
they ſhould ſeem to have fled. After they were gone the Governments of 
Syria and Macedon were given by Decree to the Conſuls, 4nthony and Dole- 
bella, agMnſt the mind oft moſt of the Senate ; and yet in ſome manner to 
recompence Brutus and Caſſius, they granted them Crete and Cyrexe : But 
they deſpiſing theſe Governments becauſe they were too ſmall, began by 
Money to aſſure themſelves of Forges, with intent to fieze upon Syria and 
Macedon. : To this end they were labouring, when 7rehonins being ſlain b 
Dolobella, and Decimus beſieged in Gan! by Anthony, the Senate aded, 
declared Anthony and Dolobella Enemies, confirmed Brutus and Cafſins in 
their firſt Governments, added 7/lyr/a to that of Brutus ; and gave Com- 
mand to all Governors, and all Soldiers of the Oriental Provinces, to re- 
ceive the Orders of Caius and Brutus. Aﬀter which Caffzus, without conli- 


dering Dolobella, advances to poſleis himſelf of Syria, with the Enſigns of 
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Command, together with twelve compleat Legions of Old Soldiers, who 
had ſerved their Apprenticeſhip under Ceſar. For Ceſar having already in 
his thoughts the War againſt the Parthians, had left one in Hr: under the 
Charge of Cecilius Baſſus, as Lieutenant to Sextus Fulins, his Kinſman, yet 


© very young: who roving about the Country to take his pleafare, uſed to 


carry his Legion along with him, contrary to all Decency : which when 
Baſſas reprelented unto him, he reviled him. And another timie when he 
\, ſent for Baſſus, becauſe he came not immediately, he commanded to bring 
\\ him by force: This Command raiſed a Tumult, and the Tumult a Scuffle, 
 Ifierein the Soldiers no longer able to bear with ##/;us infolence, flew him 
with their Javelins : But at the ſame inſtant they repented themſelves, for 
they feared Ceſar ; wherefore they ſwore mutually to one another, that if 
he granted them not a Pardon for this Action, they would defend them- , 
ſelves tothe death. They likewiſe forced Baſſus to be of the Conſpiracy ;. 
and raiſed another Legion, whom they exerciſed after the Roman way of 
Diſcipline. Sextus Marcus, ſent by Ceſar againſt them with three Legions, 
wasrepulſed ; till ſuch time as having called to his Aſſiſtance Mjnutizs Cri- 
ſpus, with three other Legions out of Birhynia , Baſſus found himſelf be- 
ieged by ſix Legions, when Caſſius coming that way, Baſſus Army volunta- 
Tily ſubmitted to him, and ſoon after the {1x Legions commanded by Marcus 
and Minutiaus ; whether they had an inclination for him, or elſe were wil- 
ling to obey him in compliance with the Senate's Decree. Alienns ſent 
ſome time before by Dolobella into Zzypr, now brought thence four Legions 
of the Remains of Pompey's and Cre Defeats ;. or of thoſe which Ceſar, 
at his departure from Zgypt, had left in Cleopatra's Service. Caſſius ſurpri- 
zed him-in Paleſtine, and forced to take part with him ; for he durſt not re- 
ſiſt eight Legions, having but four. Thus, beyond all expeQation, he 
found himelt Maſter of twelve Legions, beſides a great number of Parthian 
Archers on Horſe-back, who were come to offer themſelyes to him out of 
the great Eſteem he had gained among them, when being Queſtor to Craſ+ 
ſus, they judged him more prudent than his General. Dolobella, ſince 7re- 
bonius death, had ſtayed in /onia; where he exaQted great ſtore of Money 
from the Cities, and prepared a Fleet of Ships which Zivins Figalus hired 
from the Rhodians, Zycians, Pamphilians and Cilicians. So that having 
made theſe Preparations, he —_ to ſeize upon Syria ; and to that 
purpoſe took his March by Land with two Legions, and gave order to w, 
lus to follow him by Sea : But when he underſtood the State of Caſſius hi 
Power, he turned into Zaodicea, a City affeCtionate to his Intereſts, and ſci- 
tuate on a Peninſula fortified to the Land ; and whereof the Port was very 
commodious toenter with Proviſions, or to go outagain whenever they 
had a mind to ſet Sail: - As ſoon as Caſſius had notice hereof, that Dolobell, 
might not eſcape him, he cauſed to be raiſed atthe Neck of the Peninſula, 
whick was two Furlongs over, a Bulwark of the fame length, raiſed with 
Stones and other ſorts of Materials, which he took from the Houſes and Se- 
pulchres that were in the Subutbs. He ſent likewiſe to require Shipping 
from the Phenicians, Lycians and Rhodians z who all refuſed him : Bug 
though only the Sidonians fent theirs to him, he forbore hor with them to 
aſſault Dolobel/a's Navy. There was in this Fight a great many Ships ſank 
of one ſide and the __ - nevertheleſs, at latt Dolobella got five; with all 
the Sea-men and Soldiers in them: Caſſms ſent afreſh to demand Aid of 
thoſe had refuſed him at firſt ; and beſides them, ro Cleopatra, Queen of #- 
.£9pt+, and to Serapion, who commanded for her in Cypres. The Tyrians, 
the Aradians and Serapion (without the Queen's Order) ſat him all they 
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had : But the Queen pretended that Zgype was afflicted with Famine and 
Plague toexculſe her ſelf ; though indeed, for the firſt Cſar's ſake, ſhe was 
concerned for Dolobella, had already ſent him four Legions by 4lienus, 
and had likewiſe at that preſent a Fleet in readineſs to relieve him, which 
only ſtayed till the foul Weather Seaſon was paſt. As for the Rhodians and 
Lycians,they made Anſwer, that they would ſerve neither Brutus nor Caſſius 
in a Civil War ; and that they had lent their Ships to Dolobella for paſſage 
only, not believing he would make uſe of them in War. After this Anſwer, 
Cats, with thoſe Forces he had, returned to give an Afﬀault to Dolobella's 


\ Fleet; wherethe advantage was very doubtful at firſt, but at laſt Dolobells 


ſuffered ſome loſs. At the ſame time the Bulwark being finiſhed, they 
planted Batteries ; and whulſt they _ at the Wall, Caſſius laboured to 
corrupt the Guards : And not being able to gain Harſus, who commanded 
the Guard by Night, he prevailed with the Centurions that did it by Day ; 
who, when //ar/us was gone to his Repole, let in Caf/ivs at many little Po- 
ſterns. The City being taken, Dolobel/a commanded one of his People to 
cut off his Head, and carry it to Caſſius, to ſave his own : He obeyed 1n the 
firſt point, but after killed himſelf upon his Maſter's Body : arſus like- 
wiſe {lew himſelf. Cafſizs took an Oath from Dolobella's Army, plundered 
the Temples and Treaſuries of Zaodicea, put todeath the principal Inhabi- 
tants,.and taxed the reſt in vaſt Summs ; fo that he reduced the City to ex- 
treme neceſſity. From Zaodicea, he took his March towards Zzypr, upon 
the News that Cleoparra was going with a great Fleet to meet Czſar and 
Anthony. He hoped to hinder that Queen's Voyage, and torevenge him- 
ſelf of her: and indeed, he was very deſirous to have fiezed upon Zeypr, 
then oppreſſed with Famine, and disfurniſhed of Men of War, Aienus ha- 
ving lately drawn thence the four Legions. Andit is probable ſomethin 

might have beendone, but Brutns ſent for Caſſius in haſte, becauſe Cz2/ar and 
Anthony had paſſed the Ionian Sea. Thus Cafſins diverted from the Expedi- 
tion of Zzypt, of which he had great hopes, diſmifſed the Parthians with 
Rewards, and feat Ambaſladors to their King, todemand a greater Succor ; 
which arriving afterthe Defeat, over-run Syr/4 and the Neighbouring Pro- 
vinces, as far as /ox:a, and-ſoreturned. - After this, having lefthis Nephew 
in Hria with one Legion, he ſent his Horſe before into Cappadoria ;, ſurpri- 
Zed Ariobarzanes, under pretence that he had deſerted Caſſis, and defeated 
him; and brought to the General all his/Treaſures and Proviſions which he 
had made ready for the War. T hoſe:of 7arſus being divided into two Fa- 
Ctions, - the" one had firſt received Caivs; and made him a Preſent of a 
Crown 5 the' other ſome-time after payed the fame Honours to Dolobella ; 
and bothaQedin the' Nameof the Community : So that by having receiy- 
ed ſometimes one and ſometimes the other, they expoſed their Cy to be 
puniſhed byborh-for their Inconſtancy ; andatlaft Cafins, after Delobella's 
death, taxed them in fifteen hundred Talents. They were already ſo poor, 
that they had not wherewithal to pay this Summ ; bur the Soldiers tormen- 
tedthem with a thouſand Cruelhties to make them find it : They ſold firſt 
altthe Publick Goods ; :then things conſecrated, even to the Ornaments of 
the Temples, and the Offerings had beenmade : Which yet amounting not 


_ * ththelcaſt partofthe Sumim,'! the Magiſtrates ſold the Free Perſons ; firſt 


the Maids and Children,-rhen the Women and Old Men, who vielded but 
litle-; andafterall, the:Young Men, many of which flew themſelves. At 
taft C47; rerurning*trom $y2:za, had compaſſion .on their miſery, and re- 
mAirted the Remainder of the'Tax. Theſe were the Calamities wherewith 
Y at{us and £a0dicea were afflicted. 73 edn Ls @ 
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Caſſiss and Brat zs conſulting together what they were beſt to do ; Brutus KX: 
was of Opinion they ſhould go into Macedoz, and give Battel to the Ene- 
mies, who had forry Legions ; eight of which had already paſſed the Ioni- 
an Sea. Caſſizs julged on the contrary ; that the Enemy being ſo nume- 
Tous were not to be greaded, ſeeing they would ſcatter of themſelves for 
want of Proviſions ; and therefore, that it were better to begin the War 
with the Rhodians and Lycians, who held for the Enemies, and were vary 
ſtrong in Shipping, leſt they ſhould fall into their Rear whilſt they were en- 
gaged with Ceſar and Anthony. This Opinion was followed ; Brutus un- 
dertook the Lycians, and C:fſivs thoſe of Rhodes,. where he had been educa- 
ted, and had ſtudied thoſe Sciences taught in Greece. And becauſe he had 

' rodeal with People very expert in Sea-Fights, -he fitted up all the Ships he 
/ had, manned them both with Sea-Men and Soldiers, andexerciſed them at 
 Mynas, As for the Rhodians, the moſt prudent of them were fearful to 

come to Extremities with the Ro ; butthe People made infolent with 
choſe Vitories, which they remembred to have gained againſt People, to 
whom the Romans were no ways comparable, were very glad of it 5 and 
beganto fſetin order thee and thirty of the, beſt Veſlels they had. Howe+ 
ver, they ſent Deputies to Cſ/ivs to defire him not to contemn Rhodes, 
which had always revenged it ſelf on thoſe that had deſpiſed them : Nor to 
violate the Treaties between the Romans and the Rhodians, by which they 
had-promiſed not to bear Arms one againſt the other. Thar if he found 
fault with them for refuſing their Ships, they would ſend Deputies'to the 
Senate ; and if the Senate ordered it, they would affit him with all their 
Forces. To this Caſſizs made Anſwer, that now it was no more time to 
make-uſ>-of Words, but Arms: That as for thoſe Treaties which obliged 
them not to bear Arms one againſt another, they had firſt violated them by 
aſſiſting Dolobrl/a againſt him: That the ſame Trearies contained likewiſe a 
Promiſe of aſ{h[ting one the other; and that when Caffivs demanded theirs, 
they mocked him with a-pretence of fending Deputies to the Senate, now 
diſperſed into all parts in their flight from thoſe Tyrants had made them- 
ſelves Lords of the City ; Tyrants which he would puniſh as well as the 
Rhodians their Abettors, if they did not ſuddenly ſubmit themſelves. This 
Anſwer increaſed the fear of the Wiſe Men : But the People ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be led by Alexander and Mnaſers ; who encouraged them by put- 
ting them in mind how A7thridates, and before him Demetrius, had in vain 
attempted Rhodes with far greater numbers of Shipping, W herefore they 
made Alexander Prytane, which is the. chief and moſt powerful Magiſtrate' 
of the City ; and 4Znaſens they made Admiral. However, they again de-- 
puted to Caſ/ius, Archelans, under whom he had ſtudied the Greek Learn- 
ing ; who, as one that had lived familiarly with him, taking him by the 
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hand, ſpoke thus.. W101 
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The Speech of Archelaus to Caſſius. 


11 you that love the Greeks, rain a Greek City ; and that fight for Li- 
berty, take it from Rhodes that is a FreeCity ? Are you. envious of 
the Glory of the Dorick Nation, which never yet was overcome z or have you 
forgot el Noble Stories you learnt at Rhodes, and at Rome it ſelf ? 4+ 
Rhodes the mighty Actions the Rhodians, when. aſſaulted in their City, have 
done againſt a number of Kings z and above all, againſt thoſe were thought in- 
vincible, Demetrius 4d Mithridates, for the Defence of that Liberty for 
whith you ſay you are now in Arms? At Rome, the important Services we 
heve done the Romans, eſpecially againſt King Antiochus ; the Monuments of 
which you may there behold engraven in Copper ? This 7 ſayto — You to conſe 
der our Nation, the Honour of our City, its good Fortune which never. yet 4+ 
banaoned it, its Afetionto the Romans, and the Aſſiſtance it has offered thens, 
But as to what may concern your ſelf, Caſſius ; you ought particularly to bear 
Some reſpeit to a Citywherein you have been educated, t ht, cured of your Sick- 
aeff, and where you have a long time ſojourned, and that even in my School ; - 
which makes me hope that the pains I have formerly took in inſtruiting you, will 
ot prove unprofitable to my Country, in diſpenſing ber from engaging in a War 
with her Nurſling and Scholar z wherein of two things, one muſt be inevitable ; 
all the Rhodians muft periſh, or Caſſius muſt be overcome. . 7 will add a little 
Counſel to the Requeſt / make you. ' 1Tnthe important Aﬀair wherein you are en- 
gaged for the Publick Good, take the Gods for the Guide of all your Attions ; 
thoſe Gods by which you ſwore, when by Czlar's intermiſſion we laſt renewed the 
Alliance between us ; and after we had ſworn mutually, gave hands in token of 
that Faith which ought to be kept, even to Enemies ; but with much more reaſon 
to Friends, and thoſe fromwhom we have received our Education. Beſides, we 
ought not only to conſider the Gods, but alſo take care to preſerve our Reputation 
'for the ſake of Men ; for thoſe who violate Treaties are gbhorred of all the 
Horid , and after having once broke it, neither Friends nor Enemies have any 


more Relyance on their Word. 


Xl. After theſe wordsthe Old Man let not go his Hand, but wet it with his 
tears; which Cafzzs could not ſee withour bluſhing : and yetat laſt he made 


this Anſwer. 


Caſſns's Anſwer to Archelaus. 


your ſelf ; and if you told them your thoughts, becauſe they did not believe © 
you, 4 will revenge you. Now, it is manifeſt they have affronted ne, firſt in re- 
fuſing that Aſſiſtance { demanded, is which they have deſpiſed me ; Me that 
have been bred and educated in their City. Secondly, Zn preferring Dolobella 
before me, who was neither fed nor bred there : And what is yet more odious ; 
»h11ft Brutus, 4d Z, and all the reſt of the Senators that fly from Tyranny, 1- 


OHr 


FF, you diſſmaded not rhe Rhodians from affronting me, you have affronted me 
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| bour as you ſee toreftore our Country to Liberty ; and that Dolobella azd others; 

whoſe Party you favour, oppref it. Tou, Gentlemen of Rhodes, that are {uch 

mighty Lovers of Liberty, you make @ pretence that you will not concern your 
ſehbves in our Civil Wars ;, though this be no Civil War, ſince we "— not 
to the Sovereignty. Ut is adeclared War againſt Tyrants, andthe Republick de- 

mands your Alſiſtance ; you decline it by defuring tobe left in Liberty, under co- 

tour that you have Alliance with the Romans, and yet have no compaſſion for (0 

many Romans unjuſtly condemned to death, and proſcribed, with Confiſcation of 

their Goods ; feigning that you expett the Orders of the Senate, now ſo oppreſ- 

ſed, that it is in no power of defewling it ſelf : Tet it is a long time ſince youre- 

cerved thoſe Orders by Decree, commanding all the Oriental Provinces to obey 

Brutus aud 7, 2 for you, Archelaus, you ſct 4 great value upon the Services 

the Rhodians have done us inthe increaſe of our Empire, and of which you have 
recetrved ample Recompence : But you ſay nothing to what you owe to our Aliſt- 

exce, now that we fight for Liberty and the Safety of our Country ; though the 

Norians, had we never had any Commerce together, ought to gain the Romans 

Friendſbip, defend from Oppreſſion the Roman Commonwealth. Jf without con- 
Pdering any of theſe Reaſons, you ſtand upon the terms of Alliance made between 

&s by Julius Czar, the Founder of the pp - tt expreſly ſays that the People 

of Rome axd the People of Rhodes ſball aſtFoes the other in neceſſity. Alſiſt 

therefore the Romans in the. Extremity wherein they now are ; Caſſius ſun: 

mOBsS you 10 -it according to the terms of the Treaty : He is a Roman, and 

Commander over the Romans, authorized by Decree, which commands all the 

People of the Faſt to receive his Orders : Brutus requizes the Execution of the 

ſame Decree ; and Pompey too, appointed by the Senate to the bo ao 6 

of Sea Aﬀairs. Add to theſe the Prayers of all the Senators who are eſcaped, 

part to Brutus 4nd me, and part to Pompey ; though by the. Treaty the 

Rhodians are to help any ſingle Roman that calls to them for Aid. But if you 

take not us either for Pretors, or ſo much as for Romans ; but treat us like 

Strangers or Fugitives, or as the Tyrants call us, for condemned Men ; you 

have indeed no Alliancewith us, but with the People of Rome : But we Stran- 
gers that are not comprehended in this Treaty, will make Har upon you till you 

pay us an abſolute Submiſſion. 


After this Anſiver Caſſius diſmiſſed Archelaus with much Ciyility : And 
after his Return Lexander and /1naſeus, the Commanders of the Rhodians 
went to 47yzdus with their three and thirty Ships, toout-brave Caſſius ;, and 
it may be toa, they had ſome hopes of Vittory, the remembrance how 
they dealt with irbridates near this place begetting thoughts in them that 
they might now likewiſe come off with ſuccels. The firſt day they were 
fatisfied with ſhewing their skill at the Oar, and ſo returned to Grnidgs : 
The next day they came again reſolved to fall upon Caſſius Fleet : The Ro- 
mans wondring at their boldneſs, weighed, —_—_ to meet them ; and 
now they fought bravely on both ſides. The Rhodians by nimble rowing 
hither and thither, with their lighter Veſſels charged the Romans fome- 
timesin the Bow, and ſometimes on the Broad-ſide ; but when the Romans 
eould grapple with them, they fought with them hand tohand, as if upon 
firm Ground, At laſt, Caſſius having a greater number of Ships than the 
Enemy, ſurrounded them in that manner, that they could no more turn a- 
bout in that nimble manner as before ; but if charging the Romans a Head, 
they went preſently off again, = muſt needs come to: dammage, being 


clolely blocked up : And the ian Prows not being able to piengy the 
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ſtrong built Roman Ships, whereas the Roman gave ſhrewd ſhocks when: 
ever they joyned Board and Board to the lighter Rhodians. So that at laſt 
they had three Ships taken with all their Gang, and two lunk ; the reſt eſca- 
ped to Rhodes, but in an ill condition ; andthe Romans. retreated to 47yn- 
aus, where they refitted ſevcralof their Ships that had come to dammage. 
3 4 Such was the Succeſs of the Sea-fight between the Romans and Rhodians 
near Myrdas ; where Caſſius was notin perſon, but beheld it from the top 
of a Hill. After he had refitted his Ships, he:came to Zvryma, a Fort ſtan- 
ding upon-the Continent, but by the Sea fide, and belonging to the Rhodi- 
ans. From hence he tranſported his Land Army, commanded by Fprins 
and Zentulus, upon Ships of Burthen into the Iſland ; and himſelf with 
fourſcore Ga!leys, went and anchored near the City, beſieged now by Sea 
and Land ; where he for ſome time remained without doing any thing, in 
hopes the Enemy would ſubmit : But they charged him as fiercely as-at 
firſt ; ahd again with the loſs of two _ found themſelves inveſted on 
all ſides. The Walls were immediately lined round with Soldiers, to de- 
fend themſelves from Farins, whoat the ſame time ſtormed the City by 
Land; and from Cf/ius, who approached with his Fleet and all things ne- 

* ceſſary for an Attack. For forefeeing he ſhould ſtand in need of them, he 
had brought along Towers of Wood ready framed ; which were ſoon ſet 
together and mounted. Thus Rhodes, after the-ill ſucceſs of two Fights, 
was beleagured by Sea and Land , unprepared to ſuſtain a Storm, as1s u- 
ſual inunexpeQed Surprizes ; ſothat in all lkelihood the Enemy would in 
a ſhort time become Maſter of it, either by Force or Famine. The moſt 
prudent of the Inhabitants had no doubt of it ; and were already capitula- 
ting with Fanivs and Zentulns, when they were all aſtoniſhed to ſee Caſſius 
with the choiceſt of his Forces in the midit of the City, ' without perceiving 
any Violence, or that he had made uſe of any Scaling Ladders. - Many 
thought, and not without reaſon, that ſome of his Friends in the City had 0- 
pened him the Wickets toſave it from Plunder, or before it ſhould be forced 
yield for want of Proviſions. Rhodes being thus taken, Caſſius ſeated him- 
{elf in a Tribunal, upon which was fixed a Spear, as if he had taken the Ci- 
ty by Force : and having drawn up his Army to a ſtand, he publiſhed a 
Proclamation forbidding the Soldiers to plunder or commit any violence 
upon pain of death. Atter which he called by name about fifty of the Inha- 
bitants of Rhodes, whom he put todeath ; and five and twenty others which 
abſented themſelves, he condemned to Baniſhment. In concluſion, he 
ſpoiled all the Temples, and all the Publick. Places of all the Riches, and of 
all the Gold and Silver which he could find ; and moreover, commanded 
every particular Perſon to bring in all he had at a prefixed day ; with 
threats to put to death thoſe that concealed any thing, and promyle to re- 
ward the Informer with the tenth Penny if he were Free, and with Liber- 
ty if he were a Slave. At firſt many ventured upon Concealments, ima- 
ining the threats would not be executed with ſeverity ; but when they 
Pay the Reward given to the Informers, they grew fearful, and requeſted 

thzt the time might be prolonged ; which being granted, ſome To up 
their Money from under Ground, others drew it up out of Wells, others 
out of Sepulchres ; ſo that they brought much greater quantities than be- 
fore. Toſuch calamity was the City of Rhodes reduced, in which Zacins 
Farnus was left Governor. Cf/i#s extraordinarily well fatisfied to have ta- 
ken it info ſhort a time, and to get withal ſo much Money, gave Command 
fo all the other Provinces to pay him 1n ten Years Tribute ; which was rea- 
dily performed. Mean time a report was brought that Cleopatra with a 
| | mighty 
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mighty Fleet, and great Warlike Preparations were at Sea togojoyn Ceſar 
and Anthony : tor having formerly underhand favoured their Party for old 
Ceſar's ſake, ſhe now openly declared her {elf forthe fear ſhe ſtood in of 
Caſſius. Wherefore he cauſed 4Zzrcus toembark with the beſt Legion he 
had, and ſome Archers ; and in fixty Ships ſent him to Pelopozneſus, giving 
him Order to poſt himſelf about Zerarss ; from whence himſelf had taken 
off all the Cattel and other Proviſions in the Peninſula. 


We will now relate the Exploits of Br»rns in Zycia : But here it will like- wt. 
wiſe be neceſſary to look a little back, the better to revive the remembrance 
of things. After that he had received from {pweins thoſe Forces he had, 
with ſixteen thouſand Talents ; and gathered in.the Tributes of 472, he 
came to Beotia : Where the Senate having given him order to employ this 
Money for his preſent Neceſſities, with the Command of the Armies in 
Macedon and Illyria , Yentidins, his Predeceſlor in the Government of this 
laſt Province, delivered up to him three Legions, whereof the Illyrian Ar- 
my was compoſed. He took at the ſame time one from Caius, Anthony's 
Brother, whom he found in his Government ; and after raiſed four Legions 
more of new Troops. All which together, made eight Legions ; among 
which were many of Ceſar's Veterans, and great numbers of Macedonians, 
whom he cauſed to be exerciſed in the Roman Diſcipline : And all this 
without comprizing his Horſe, which were in no ſmall numbers ; and his 
Light-armed Foot, and Archers. Whilſt he was endeavouring to raiſe Men, 
and gather up Money, there appeared an Adventure to him from part of 
Thrace, .A King of that Country being ſlain by his Enemies, Polemocratia 
his Widdow, who was fearful forher Son, came to Brutus ; recommending 
her Infant to him, and delivering into his hands the Treaſures of her dead 
Husband. He ſent the Infant to the Cyzicenians, totake care of him till he 
had leiſure to go and reſtore him to his Kingdom : But finding in thoſe 
Treaſures a prodigious quantity of Gold and Silver, he cauſed it tobe coyn- 
ed into Mony. When at the Conlerence with Caius they had agreed to- 
gether, that before all other things they would miake War upon the Lycians 
and the Rhodians ; he undertook to fall upon the Lycians, by the Siege of 
the City of Xaxthus. The Inhabitants pulled down their Suburbs, leſt Bru- 
tus ſhould lodge in them, or out of them furniſh themſelves with Materials 
for the Seige : And fortifying their City, defended themſelves by the fa- 
vour of a Ditch fifty Foot deep, and proportionably broad z in ſo much that 
thoſe on either ſide could do each other no hurt, unlefs with Slings or Ar- 
rows ; for they ſtood as if parted by a deep River. Brutas reſolving to fill 
this Ditch, cauſed Mantelets to be made to ſecure his Men's Approach, and 
divided the Work by nightand day amongſt the whole Army ; beginning : 
to labour in good nan cauſing Materials to be with all ſpeed brought 
from far, and omitting nocare or diligence neceſſary on ſuch an occaſion. 
In ſhort, though at firſt it ſeemed likely that either the Enemies would hin- 
der the Work ; or, atleaſt, that it would take up ſome Months time ; yet 
it was finiſhed in few days, and Zrutns found himſelf at the Foot of the 
Wall ; where he caufed his Machines to be raiſed, and the Gates ſtormed by 
his Foot, continually releived by freſh Companies ſent one after another. 
Yet for all this did the Beſieged, though almoſt all tired out, and the moſt 
wounded, defend themſelves as long as their Walls ſtood. There was al- 
ready ſome Breaches made, and their Towers were all ſhattered ; when 
Brutus, well foreſeeing what would happen, gave over the Storm at the 
Gates, and cauſed his Men to rcireat from the Aſſault. Whereupon, the 
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Inhabitants imagining this Retreat proceeded from the Negligence or 
Cowardiſe of the Beſiegers, made a Sally by night upon their Enemies with 
Torches in their hands. The Romans, who expeRted them, running in u 
on them, they took their flight towards the Gates, which thoſe.that had 
the Guard of ſhut, for fear leſt their Enemies ſhould enter with them ; ſo 
thatthere happened a great Slaughter. Some time after thoſe that remain- 
&d in the City {allyed out at Noon day ; and having beaten off the Guards, 
fired all the Machines. T he Gates being left open becauſe of the misfor- 
tune that happened before, there entred with the Inhabitants about two 
thouſand Romans ; and as the reſt were thronging in after them, the Port- 
cullis all on a ſuddain fell upon them ; whether by order of the Xanthians, 
or that the Ropes that held them broke. T hus of the Romans that had en- 
oaged themſelves too far, ſome were loſt, and the reſt found themſelves in- 
Sole, not being able to lift up the Portcullis for want of Cordage : ſo that 
knocked down from above by the Xanthians inthoſe narrow Streets, the 
with much difficulty gained the Publick Place, which was not far off; 
where ſtill extremely tormented with the Arrows ſhot at them : and ha- 
ving neither Bows nor Arrows, they retreated into the Temple of Sarpe- 
don, for fear of being at laſt over-preſſed by the multitude. Mean while the 
Romans troubled, and fearful for thoſe ſhut within the City, attempted all 
ways poſſible to relieve them: And Brutus went from Quarter to Quarter, 
to encourage his Soldiers ; but they could not break open the Gates, almoſt 
covered over with Bars of Iron ; and their Ladders and Towers of Wood 
were burnt. Notwithſtanding, ſome applyed themſelves to make new 
Ladders ; others raiſed Perches, Forks —_ other pieces of Timber againſt 
the Walls to ſerve inſtead of Ladders; others faftned Iron Hooks upon 
Ropes, caſt them over the Battlements ; and when they catched hold, climb- 
ed up by help of the Rope. The Oenandes, Neighbours and Enemies to 
the Xanthians ; and therefore now ſerving under Brutus, began to ſcramble 
up the Rocks and Precipices, where the Romans with much pain followed 
them ; and though many tumbled back, yet ſome gained the Wall, and 0- 
pened alittle Gate, before which was a Paliſade of very ſharp Stakes, over 
which ſome of the braveſt, aſſiſted by thoſe already within, paſſed : So that 
now being a conſiderable number, they attempted to break open a great 
Gate, which was not on the inſide lined with Bars of Iron ; to which effe& 
thoſe without laboured likewiſe. The Xanthians were at the ſame time 
fighting with thoſe ſhut up in the Temple of Sarpedor, who made a great 
noiſe ; which made thoſe who both within and without were endeavouring 
to break open the Gate to make one great puſh for all ; which effeQing their 
buſineſs, they about Sun-ſet entred pell mell into the Town, ſhouting out as 
loud as they could, that thoſe in the Temple might hear them. The City | 
being taken, the Inhabitants retreated to their Houſes ; where they flew all 
thoſe they loved beſt, who of themſelves came to offer themſelves up to 
death. Brutns hearing the cries and groans which this fury cauſed through- 
out the City, thought the Soldiers had been plundering ; and by Proclama- 
tion forbad it : Bnt when he underſtood the true cauſe, he had compaſſion 
of People fo fond of their Liberty, and ſent to offer them Compoſition : but 
they with Darts and Arrows drove back thoſe that came to ſpeak with them, 
and after having lain all their Domeſticks, and layd their Bodies upon 
Piles, they fer themon fire; and then ſlaying themſelves, they burnt with 
the reſt. Brutus preſerved from the flame all the Temples he could, and 
took Priſoners only a few Slaves, and about one hundred and fifty Virgins 


and Women who had no Men to kill them. And this was the thir.| time 
the 
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the Xanthians were deſtroyed for defence of their Liberty : for being be- 
ing beſieged by Harpalus the Median, Ligutenant to Cyrus, they chole ra- 
ther-to die than yield, and their City ſerved them for a common Tomb 
which Harpalus put nothimſeltf to the trouble to hinder. And under Me- 
xander, the Son of Philip, they fell under the like misfortune ; refuſing to 
ſubmit to that Conqueror of ſo many Nations. 


From Panthus, Brutus went down to Patara, which ſeemed to be the 
Port of the Xanthians z inveſted the City, ſummoned the Inhabi:ants to 
ſurrender, under the penalty of being treated like their Neighbours : And 
the better to perſwade them, brought before them Priſoners of Xanthus ; 
who making a Recital of their Miſery, exhorted them to be wiſer. The 
Patarans making no Anſwer, Brutus gave them the reſt of that day to con- 
ſider of it, and retreated. The next morning he returned before the 
place ; when the Inhabitants cryed out from the Walls, that they were rea- 
dy to follow his Orders, and opened to him the Gates. Being entred, he 
neither put to death nor baniſhed Perſon, but cauſed be brought to him all 
the Publick Mony of the City ; and commanded likewiſe every particular 
perſon to bring in what he had, under the ſame Penalties and the ſame Re- 
wards as Caſſius, after the taking of Rhodes, had decrecd to the Concealers 
and Informers © which was exerciſed {o punQually,- that there was not a 
Concealer, ſave one who was accuſed by his Slave. After this Traytor 
had ſhewed to the Centurion that was ſent, the place where the Mony was 
hid, as they carried away all the Family before Brutus, the Maſter ſaid not 
a Word ; buthis Mother followed crying out, to fave his life, that it was 
ſhe that had hid it: Upon which the Slave, without being asked, ſay- 
ing, that the Mother lyed, for that it was her Son himſelf had hid it; Br#- 
us praiſing the Son's ſilence and the Mother's aftefQtion to her'Son, ſent 
them away with their Mony without any Puniſhment ; but for the Slave 
that would have deſtroyed both Maſter and Miſtreſs, he cauſed him to be 
hanged: At the ſametime Zentulus ſent to Andriac, which is a Port of the 
Myrians, broke the Chain which croſſed over the Port ; went up to 44:ra, 
which was ſurrendred to him by the Inhabitants ; and after having taken 
their Mony, as was done at Patara, returned to Brutus : whither came 
the Lycian Deputies, promiſing him to ſerve him and affiſt him to the ut- 
moſt of their power, He impoſed on them a certain Tribute, ſent back to 
Aanthus all the Free People, = arder to the Lycian People to meet him 
"at Abydos ;, whither having ſent his own Ships, he marched hirnſelf by 
Land, there to wait for Caſſius, who was to come from oa, that they 
might together paſs over to Seffos. Mean while 2Zurcus, who had poſted 
himſelf about Peloponreſus, with deſign to engage Queen C me Fleet if 
ſhe paſſed that way ; underſtanding that ſhe had beendriven by Storms up- 
on the Coaſts of Zybia; and that ſome of her Wracks were brought as far 
as Lacedemon ; ſhe her {elf being ſfurprized by Sickneſs, being forced to 
make her Retreat into Zz ypt ; he,that he might not loſe time,and do nothing 
with ſo great a number of Ships, croſſed overto ac” a where he ſeiz- 
ed upon the Iſland that makes a part of the Harbor ; from whence he hin- 
dred the Remainder of the Enemy's from being tranſported over into Ma- 
cedon, or-Proviſions to be carried to thoſe were there. But Anthony belieg- 
ed him with thoſe few long Ships he had ; railing to this __ Towers 
upon Rafts.of Timber, whilſt he made his Compares, one after another, 
- go aboard the Ships of Burthen , and taking the opportunity of the 
Wind off Shore (for fear of being ſurprized in their paſſage by 1arcns 
; Bbbb 3 Feet) 
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Fleer) put out to Sea. Yet he found that this Seige would prove very pain- 
ful ; wherefore he called Cz/ar to his Aſſiſtance, who was now fighting 


' with Pompey on the Sicilian Sea for S/c/y it ſelf. Burt it is neceſſary that] 


fay ſomething of this Pompey, the youngeſt of the Children of the great 
Pompey. | 


After that his Brother was killed in Sai, Ceſar deſpiſel him as a young 
Man, unexperienced and incapable of attempting any great matter : and 
indeed, ' he was retreated towards the Ocean, at the Head of a few High- 
way-Men, with whom he rambled the Country, not known to be Pompey. 
But at laſt a greater number of Vagabonds joyning with him, ſeeing him- 
ſelf Commander of pretty conſiderable Forces ; and declaring bimia1F for 
Pompey's Son, all the Soldiers who had ſerved under his Father or under 
his Brother, and had neither Employ nor certain Reſidence, came tohim 
asto their General. rabion likewile came from Africa after having been 
expelled his Father's Eſtates, as we have heretofore ſaid. The name of 
Pompey ſoon ſpread it {elf through all ai, rhe greateſt of the Roman Pro- 
vinces : And he ſhewed himſelt ſometimes 1n one place, ſometimes in ano- 
ther ; yet notdaring to adventure a Battel with Cz/ar's Lieutenants. When 
all theſe things were known at Rome, C. Ceſar ſent Carinas and greater For- 
ces todefeat Pompey : But he with his flying Army fell upon Carizas when 
leaſt looked for, and then made his Rerreat to places of Security ; for he 
had already got ſome Towns, both fmall and great. Wherefore Ce/ar 
ſent to ſucced Carines, Aſinius Pollio ; who made no farther Advances than 
his Predecefſor had done : And C2/arbeing dead, the Senate recalled Pom- 
pey ; whocame thereupon to 4arſilia, toattend what courſe the Aﬀairsof 
the City would take. Afterwards the Superintendence of Sea-Afﬀairs be- 
ing given to him, with the ſame Power that formerly his Father had; in- 
ſtead of returning to the City, he went and gathered together ſuch Ship- 
ping as he found in ſeveral Ports ; and with a conſiderable Fleet ſet Sail 
from Sai”. Ar the beginning of the Triumvate helanded in Sicily ; where 
Bithynicus, who was Governor, refuſing to ſurrender to him the Govern- 
ment, he befieged him in the Ifle ; till fuch time as Hirtius and Phanins, 
Proſcripts, whoeſcaped, perſwaded Bithynicus to yield to Pozzpey. Thus 
he ſoon beheld himlelf extremely powerful in S:ic:ly ; Maſter of a great 
number of Ships, of an Ifland commodious tor ay, ang of a mighty Ar- 
my ; compoſed as well of the People he had at firſt, as thoſe which the 
Proſcripts brought him, Free Men and Slaves, or which came to him from ' 
thoſe Cities of /raly decreed by the Triumvirs for a Reward of their Sol- 
diers after the Viftory ; forthe Inhabitants of thoſe Cities abhoxred nothing 
more than the name of that Victory, Wheretore, they ſecretly oppoſed it 
all they could poſſible ; forſaking their Country, which they now held 
no more for their Country ; and retreating to Pompey, who was their 
Neighbour, and now in the eſteem of all the World. Beſides, he had Sea- 
men, Africans and Spaniards, very expert Men ; fo that he wanted neither 
Officers, nor Sd1diers, nor Ships, nor Mony. Ceſar having notice of theſe 
things, ſent away Sa/vidienus with his Fleet, to go drive Pompey out of Sici- 
ly, as if jt had been an eaſie thing ; and himſelf followed with his Land- 
Army through /raly, to Rhegium, where he had ordered the Navy to meer 
him. But Pompey met Salvidienns witha great Fleet, and engaged him in 
the Entrance of the Streights, near S:y//2, Pompey's Ships were the nimbl- 
eſt, and his Sea-men the moſt skilful ; whereas the Roman Veſſels were 
heavy, and therefore not ſo yare in working : Beſides, the Sea, which was 

very 
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very boyſterous in the place where they fought, was lcſs troubleſome to 
Pompey's Sea-men, who were uſed toit, than to Salvidienus's, who perhaps 
had never paſt that Strait ; and therefore were not able to keep any ſted- 
dy courſe, for they could neither row nor ſtere. Towards Evening Salvi- 
dienns firſt retreated, and Pompey drew off ſoon after. The loſs of Ships 
was equal : Salvidients refitted his Ships ina Port called Balara, nigh unto 
the place where they fought, and whither he at firſt retired ; and Ce/ar be- 
ing arrived in thoſe Quarters, gave his promiſe to thoſe of Rheginm and /;- 
bone, that he would except their Cities from the number of thoſe which 
were to be-given in reward to his Soldiers ; which they were ſorely afraid 
of, becauſe they lay fo nigh the Strait of Sicily. | 


Thereupon, thony having ſent in haſte for him, he embarked for Bruy- 
duſumm ; leaving Sicily onthe Right Hand, and referring to another Seaſon 
the reducing of that Iſland, and the War againſt Pompey. Murcus hayi 
intelligence of his coming, that he might not be ſurrounded by Ce/ar”s my 
Avzthony's Powers, at once quitted Brurdyſium, to goand watch in their paſ- 
ſagefor.thoſe Ships of Burthen that carried the Enemy's Army to Macedon. 
They were convoyed by Gallies ; but the fair Wind contributed more to 
thejr Security than their Convoy. Aurcvs troubled toſee his hopes fruſtra- 
ted, watched once more to ſurprize them as they returned empty ; but both 
then, andafterwards, when they were loaden again with more Forces, they 
eſcaped him with full Sails, till the whole Army, together with Cz/ar and 
Anthony, were got over. Though 4arcus believed Fortune oppoſite to his 
deſigns, yethe ſtayed ſtill in his Poſtto hinder, as muchas in himlay, the 
ms, rx of Ammunitions, Proviſions, or the new raiſed Forces. Thi- 
ther, as to a convenient place, came to joyn Forces with him Domitins eA- 
nobarbus, ſent by Caſſius and Brutus with fifty other Ships, one Legion, and 
ſome Archers : For becauſe the Enemy could have but frm. ſtore of Provi- 
ſions elſewhere, they thought it a matter of importance to hinder the tranſ. 
portation of any out of /aly : And indeed, urcus and eAZnobarbus with 


one hundred and thirty long Ships or Gallies, a great number of ſmaller 


Veſſels, anda conſiderable Army, did very much annoy Ceſar and Antho- 
»y by guarding this Paſſage. Mean while Ceaitins and Norbanus, whom 
the Triumvirs had ſent before into Macedoz with eight Legions ; havin 

from Macedon, advanced by way of the Mountains, towards 7hrace ; after 
fifteen hundred Furlongs March, ' were got beyond the Philipp/”s, and went 
and ſeized upon the Strait of Zorpides and Salapees, in the Eſtates of Ra- 


ſeupolis, which were then the only known Paſſages from Zurope to Aſia.. 


And this was the firſt ſtop that preſented it ſelf rayBrutus and Caius, who 
were croſſed over from Abidos to Seffos. This Raſcupolis and Raſcus, his 
Brother, Princes of the Blood-Royal of 7hrace, and Sdvereigns of a certain 
Country, were of different Parties ; and with a thoufand Horſe each, Ra/- 
cus held for Anthony, and Raſcupolis for Brutns and Caſſius. When there- 
fore Cafſins ahd Brutus informed themſelves of the Ways, Raſcupolis told 
them that the Ways of Aema and Maronia were the greateſt Road, and the 
ſhorteſt and moſt ordinary Way to go to the Straits of Sa/apees, then pol- 
ſefſed by the Enemies ; and that tofetch a turn about the March would be 
thrice as long, and very difficult. Upon this Advice, they judging that 
the Enemy had nor ſeized upon the Poſt, fo much to cut off their paſſage, 
as that thereby they might have the greater conveniericy of forraging and 
fetching Proviſions out of Fhrace than Macedon, they ſet forward on the 
way of A:na and Maronia, and from thence went to Zyſmmachia and Yar 
| whic 
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which ſerve as Gates to the Neck of the Thracian Cherſozeſus, from whence 
the next day they came to the Black Gulf. Here they muſtered their Ar- 
mies, and found they had nineteen Legions, nine for Cafius, and eight for 
Brutus, which were not quite full, and two which they diſtributed mto the 
others to make them complete, 1ſo that the whole amounted to about four- 
ſcore thouſand Foot ; as for Cavalry Brutus had four thouſand Gaul and 
* Luſitanian Horſe, and two thouſand Thracians, Illyrians, Parthians and 
Theſſalians, and Caffius had two thouſand Spaniards and Gauls, and four 
thouſand Archers on Horſeback, Arabians, Medes and Parthyans, beſides 
the Kings and Tetrarchs of the Galatians in 4a, who brought with them 
good ſtore of Foot, and five thouſand Horſe. Theſe were the Forces Br- 
zus and Cafſins had at the. Black Gulf, and with which they fought the Bat- 
tel, the remainder of their Forces being employed upon other Affairs. 
The Army _ here purged with the uſual Ceremonies, they payed what 
they had promiſed to thoſe who had not yet received it ; for they had taken 
a courſe. not to want Money, becauſe indeed they ſtood in need of it, to 
gain by force of gifts the hearts of the Soldiers, and eſpecially of the Yete- 
rans who had born Arms under C. Ceſar, for fear leſt at the fight or name of 
his Son they ſhould change their minds. Beſides they thought it conveni- 
entthe Army ſhould be ſpoke too ; and at the ſame time cauſed to be e- 
reted a great Tribunal, whereon the Generals with the Senators 
only being mounted, and all the Army as well their own Forces 


as the Auxiliaries, drawn round about them, they took great delight 


to view one another. The Commanders began to take heart, agd to hope 
well in the greatnumber of their Soldiers, and the Soldiers began to grow 
in love with their Commanders, for there is nothing unites hearts ſo 


muchas common hopes. Now becauſe there was a great noiſe made by {0 


vaſt a multitude, ſilence was commanded by ſound of the Trumpet, and 
then Caſſius, who was the elder of the two, advancing ſomewhat out of 
his place, ſpoke in this manner : | 


. The Oration of Caſſius. 


* be faithful one to another, beſides that you are farther engaged 
* by receiving the Donative we had promiſed you, which ought to beget 
«abelicf in you that weqwill keep our words with you for the future, and 
* you 'ought to hope for a happy ſucceſs of this War from your own va- 
*lour, from our ConduQ, and trom'the Genefolity of theſe great Men of 
*the Senate, whom you ſee here ſitting. We have as you well know 
*great ſtore of Munitions, Proviſions, Arms, Money, Ships, and many 
* Provinces and Kingdoms, which declare for us. Wherefore we need not 
* make uſe of words to exhort to reſolution and concord thoſe whom com- 
* mon defence and intereſt obliges. As forthe Calumnies which our two 
* Enemies caſt upon us, you know them, and *tis that knowledge binds 
*you fo firmly to our Party : yet I {hall be well content to give you this 
* day an accountof our Attions, that you may the more clearly underſtand, 
* never was any War more honeſt and juſt than this we are now going up- 
* on. By ſerving with you under Ceſar in many Wars, in ſome of which ' 


We. Hat danger which is common to,us, Fellow Soldiers, obliges us to 


«we likewiſe commanded, we contributed to his Greatneſs, and therefore 
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* were always his Fricnds, that no Man may think we attempred his lif: 
* out of any particular grudge. Peace being made, as he was Criminal, he 
<« ought ro have been accuſed, not by us who were his Friends, and whorn 
© he had raiſed to Honours in the City, but by the Laws, and by the Com- 
© mon-wealth ; but becauſe neither the Laws, nor the Determinations of 
* the Senate, nor the Decrees of the People werenow any more of any 
<* account, but he had thrown down all thoſe things inſtituted by our Fore- 
fathers, when they expelled Kings, and ſwore never again to ſuffer the 

© Regal Power, we being their Succeſlors have prevented the violation 
* of their Oath, we have diverted from our ſelves, and caſt off from our 
© own Hezds thoſe imprecations they pronounced, by not ſuffering one 
* Man, though ſo much our Friend and BenefaCtor, to be longer Maſter of 
*the Treaſures and Forces of the Republick, or have the diſpoſe of all 
* Dignities and Governments, to the ſhame of the Senate and Roman Peo- 
* ple: or in ſhort, change the Laws according to his fancy, uſurping over 
«the People and Senate and abſolute power and Sovereign Authoriry ; poſ- 
* fibly in thoſe times you did not make ſufficient refleQtons on theſe things, 
© but regarded only in him the quality of Generaliflimo. But now you may 
«© better underſtand what I ſay, by what particularly concerns you; you 
*are of the People, during War you obey your General, and in Peace 
© have the righr of giving your vote. The Senate firſt deliberates all mat- 
© ters, that you may not be deceived, but it is you, who in your Aﬀemblies, 
<« either by Tribes or Centuries create Conſuls, Tribunes of the People, 
* Pretors, who give Sovereign Sentences, and decree to us either Rewards 
* or Puniſhments, according as we have well or ill behaved our ſelves in 
* our Charges. Thus for giving to every Man according to his deſert, our 
* Empire owes to youits felicity z and when you diſtribute honours to thoſe 
« deſerve them, they have likewiſe to you a particular obligation. *I'was 
* hy this very power you made S$:ipio Conſul, tg whom in teſtimony of his 
*valour you gavethe ſirname of {fican, by this you created annual Tri- 
© bunes of the. People, who had power to oppoſe the Senate, when it was 
* neceſſary for your advantage. But what need I relate things, your ſelves 
*ſowell know. Since Ceſar made himſelf Maſter of the Common-wealth, 
* you have not by your Votes nominated any Magiſtrate, neither Pretor, 
* nor Conſul, nor Tribune of the-People, you have given no perſon a teſti- 
* monial of his Virtue, nor have had the power to grant him any reward. 
* In ſhort, no perſon is obliged to you, neither for his Government, nor 
* for Judgment given in his behalf , and whatis yet more worthy of com- 
<« paſhon, you have not been able to ſecure from outrage the Tribunes of 
< the People, who are your particular Magiſtrates, and whom by your 
* Decree you have declared facred and inviolable. But thoſe inviolable 
* perſons you have beheld infamouſly degraded from a ſacred Dignity, 
* deveſted of a facred Habit, without any legal trial, by the command of 
« a ſingle perſon, and that for maintaining your rights, and declaring their 
<* indignation againſt thoſe who would have given him the Title of King. 
* The Senate fflered it with regret for your ſakes only ; for the Office of 
* Tribune belongs to the People, and not to the Senate. But nor having 
*the power to accuſe, or bring tojudgment this Man, becauſe of rhe great 
* Armies whereof he made himſelf Maſter, to the prejudice of the Roman 
« People, to whom they belonged, we applyed the only remedy left for the 
« chaſing away the Tyranny, by conſpiring all together againſt his perſon 
« for it was requiſite this Affair ſhould be aſſented to by all honeſt Men, 


*though it were executed but by a few. And immediately after the "= 
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© the Senate declared it done by common deliberation, when they forth- 
«with propoſed us rewards as for having ſlain a Tyrant. But Z»thony op- 
« poſing it under pretence of appeaſing the tumult, and we” our {elves not 
« deſiring any greater reward than the ſervice of our Country, they were 
© not ordered becauſe they would not defame Czſar, being content to have 
« thrown down the Tyranny. However, they decreeda general Indemni- 
* ty, with prohibitions to all perſons of proſecuting in form of Juſtice for 
*the ation done; and a {mall time after, becaule thorny incenſed the 
© multitude againſt us by his Orations, the ſame Senate gave to us 
© the greateſt Provinces of the Empire, with the command of Armies, and 


< 2n abſolute power over all their Territories from the Ionian Sea to Syrza , 


« was it to puniſh usas Villains and Murderers, that they thus honoured 
<« us With the facred Purple, with Rods and Axes? *Twas for the ſame 
* reaſons they recalled from Baniſhment the young Pompey, who had no 
* hand in the Conſpiracy, but only was the Son of that =_ Pompey who 
* firſt took up Arms for the Common-wealth, and did in ſome meaſure op- 
* poſe the Tyranny, by concealing himſelf in Spaim. That they ordered 
* the value of his Father's Eſtate ſhould be payed him out of the publick 
* Monies: that they made him Admiral over all Seas, to the end, that 
* having a love for the Common-wealth he might not be without.com- 
«mand. After all theſe, can you deſire more2mple teſtimonies to incline 
*you to a belief, that the Senate knew and approved our Action, unleſs 
© poſſibly you expeCt they themſelves ſhould tell you ſo; but they will tell 
* it you, and with telling it you reward your ſervices, as ſoon as they ſhall 
* haveagain attained the power of ſpeaking, and giving rewards. For you 
*know in what condition the Senators Aﬀairs ſtand at preſent, they are 
< proſcribed without any form of Juſtice, their Goodsare confiſcated, and 
* without hearing them ſpeak they are {lain in their Houſes, in the Streets, 
*in the Temples, by the Soldiers, by their Slaves, by their Enemies ; they 
*are dragged out of their Coverts, and hunted from place to place, that 
* they may have no way toeſcape. Wenever were uſed to bring our E- 
* nemies Heads into the place, but only their Arms, and the Prows of their 
* Ships: now they expoſe there the Heads of the Conſuls, Pretors , Tri- 
* bunes of the People, Roman Knights, and reward thoſe commit ſuch 
*Villanies. For 'tis a dreadful diſorder. The enmities which have a long 
*time layn hid, now declare themſelves openly, and many of the Pro- 
© ſcripts periſh by the private hatred of their Wives, Children, Freed Men 
* and Slaves, ſo many cruelties has this Plague occaſioned in the City, to 
* which the Triumvirs gave the firſt examples, by proſcribing their Bro- 
*thers, their Uncles and their Tutors. *Tis ſaid, that Rome formerly be- 
* came a Prize to the moſt Barbarous Nations uponearth ; but the-Gauls 
* cutoff no Heads, nor abuſed not dead Bodies, nor were troybled that 
* their Enemies fled, or hid themſelves : and we our ſelves in all the Cities 


 *we have taken, have neither acted, nor heard that ever were ated the 


* leaſt of thoſe cruelties which are now ated, not in a _ City, but in 
* the Miſtreſs of the World, by Magiſtrates created to reform and reſtore 
*the Common-wealth. Was ever the like committed by 7arqain, who 


 * only for acting a violence upon a Woman he loved, was driven out of 


** Rome by our Fore-fathers, and for that ſole Aftion the Royalty aboliſhed ? 
**yetafter all this, Citizens, we are treated as execrable perſons by the Tri- 
* umvirs, who lay they revenge the death of Cz/ſar, by proſcribing perſons 
* who were not in the City when he was ſlain, Cris whom you ſee 
© here, who were only proſcribed for their Riches, or Birth, or affoion 
cc to 
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- tg the Common-wealth. Why was Pompey ptoſcribed with us, he who 


©« was in Spairat the time of the aQtion, unleſs it be becauſe he isa Sonto a 
« Father that loved the Common-wealth ; becauſe the Senate recalled him 
« and gave him the Admiralty, therefore the Triumvirs judged him wor- 
« thy of Proſcription ? Wete the Women contederate inthe Conſpiracy, 
« thoſe whom they have taxed with ſuch immenſe Contributions? Had 
* the People commuted any crime, for the puniſhment of which they had 
«reaſon to command every Man that was worth above a hundred thouſand 
* Drams to make Declaration of it, under a penalty, if he failed. 'And 
«yet withall theſe cruelties, all theſe exaCtions, they have not been ableto 
© raiſe Money to pay that Donative they promiſed to thoſe Soldiers that 
*ſerve them; whilſt we that have done nothing but what is reaſonable, 
* have ſatisfied you the rewards we promiſed you, and have greater pre- 
*« pared for you. The truth is becauſe we have reſpeCt to Juſtice in all our 
*:2Qtions, the Gods favour our Deſigns. The Gods (I fay ) after whoſe 
* example you ought to conſider humane Afﬀairs, look upon your Fellow 
© Citizens, under whoſe Command you have often fought, and who have 
* with applauſe adminiſtred the Conſulate, you ſee as well as we whither 
they have been forced ro flie for Refuge, becauſe they have been good 
< Men, and Lovers of their Country. They embrace our Party, offer up 
*« Vows for the proſperity of our Arms, and will never decline our intereſts. 
<* Therefore have we propoſed a greater and juſter reward to thoſe ſhall 
« favethem, then our Enemies promiſe to their Murderers. On the other 
<« fide the Triumvirs imagine, that after having ſlain C. Czar, becauſe he 
* lone uſurped the Sovereign Power, we will ſuffer them to divide ita- 
*mongſt them , inſtead of reſtoririg the Government of the Common- 
*wc(alth to the People, according; to the eſtabliſhment of our Predeceſ- 
*{»rs. But as our intentions are different in this War, theirs tending only 
* :0 Dominion and Tyranny, as their Proſcriptions have already made ap- 
* pear, and we having no other aim but the liberty of our Country, wu 
* which we ſhall content: our ſelves to live equal with other Citizens, un- 
* cr the authority of the Laws, there is no doubt but Gods and.Men will 
*eſtcem our Party the moſt juſt; and there's nothing in War gives better 
© hopes than'the juſtice of the.cauſe. Nor let any one make a ſcruple that 
© he has formerly ſerved under C2/ar ; for he ſerved not him but his Coun- 
* try: nor was it he gave you.rewards, but the Common-wealth, in the 
«ſame manner as youare not now the Army of Caſſius or of Brutxs, but 
*the Army of the Romans : we are only your companions, and if we com- 
* mand you, it is only in the name of the Senate and People of Rowe: 
* Had our Enemies. the ſame intentions with us, how eaſily 'might we all 
* diſarm with ſecurity, and ſurrender up to the Common-wealth their Ar- 
 *mies, to be employed.for the publick Good, we would our ſelves become 

*{izppliants for it, 1f we thought they would accept of theſe conditions. 
* bur becauſe they have no heart to doit, nor can hope to find ſecurity for 
*© hemſelves, after their Proſcriptions and other crimes they have com- 
*r ited; Let us go, Fellow Soldiers, let us go fight with courage and 
** hcerfulneſs for the. Senate and People of Rome, and having no other end 
"* but Liverty. "- | if; 


Here all the Soldiers cryed with one voice 4 


Zet us gowbither you think fit to lead ns; 
Ccce And 
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And glad to ſee them ſo well diſpoſed, as ſoon as ſilence was made, | 
continued to ſpeak in this manner : | 


© May the Gods, who gs over juſt Wars, reward my Fellow Sol- 
* diers your Faith and AtﬀeQtion. As for that foreſight your Generals; as 
* they are Men, ought to have, obſerve but how much we are at this pre- 
« ſent ſtronger than our Enemies: we are equal in number of Legions, 
* though we have left Men in many places where we judged it neceſlary : 
* we have far the greater number of Horſe, Ships and Auxiliary Forces 
* ſentus from Kings and Nations, extending as far as the Medes and Par- 
* thians. Our Fnemies can only aſſault us before, whereas we can like- 
«wiſe fall upon them behind, for we have Pompey in Sicily, and Murcns in 
**the Ionian Sea, beſides eA&Zobarbus has his Fleet well fleſh'd with Seamen, 
* with two Legions, and good ſtore of Archers, who do ſorely -annoy 
* them, whereas behind us, all is peaceable, both on Sea and Shore. As 
* for Money, which ſome call Nerves of War, they have none at all, not 
** being able to pay what they promiſed their Army, that brought in by 
© Profcriptions not anſwering their expeQations, for no honeſt Man would 
* buy thoſe Lands, the purchaſe of which would render him odious to all 
* the world : and they can have none elſewhere, /raly being drained dr 
* by Seditions, ExaQtions, and Proſcriptions, wherefs we have taken ſich 
_ care, that we have itin ſuch abundance, that we are able to give 
* you another Donativez andthe Provinces we have left behind us will ſuf- 
< ficiently ſupply us. As for Proviſion which occaſions all the difficulty for 
*the ſubſiſtance of great Armies, they can be ſupplyed only from Aace- 
* dow, a Mountainous Country , or 7heſſaly, a Province of ſmall extent, - 
*and that by Land with incredible labour, and if they pretend to have it 
* brought from Africa, Zucania or Povilia, Pompey, Murcus or eAinobar- 
* bus wall cut off their paſſage. For our parts we have already plenty, and 
© mare will dayly be brought by Sea from all the Iſlands, and'all the Pro- 
< vinces between 7hrace and the Euphrates eaſily, without the oppoſition of 
*any perſon, we having no Enemy behind us. ' Theſe are, Fellow Sol- 
* diers, the works of humane fore-ſight, -we expeQthe reſt from you, and 
*the Gods. For our parts, beſides what you have already received, we 
* will pay You what we have promiſed, and as we have already rewarded 
*your fidelity with a Donative ; ſo by God's affiſtance, after having gained 
*the Vidtory, we will recompence you with ſomething worthy your ſer- 
*vices, And inthe meart time, the more to encourage you, and becauſe 
*1 fee the whole Aſſembly diſpoſed todo well, as ſoon as I deſcend from 
*this Tribunal, we will give every Soldier fifteen hundred ItalianDrams, 
to _ Centurion five times as much, and to every Tribune propor- 
* tionable. 


After having thus ſpake, and gained the hearts of the Army by Ations, 
by Words, and by Gifts, he diſmiſſed the Aſſembly, which yer would not 
break uptill after many Acclamations to Brutus and Caſſius with promiſes 
of good ſervice, immediately they diſtiibuted in ready Money what they 
had promiſed, gratifying with ſomewhat more, ſuch as had fignalized 
themſelves upon any other occaſions, and as they received their Money they 
ſent them forward on their march towards Doriſca, whither in few days 
the Ceneral followed them. Ar the ſame time two living Eagles came and 
pearched 
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pearched _ | 
them (as ſome ſay) and covering them with their Wings, there ſtayed. 


The Generals cauſed Food to be given them till the day before the Battel, 
when they fled away. After two days March on the Banks of the Black 
Gulf, the Army came to Ana, and from thence to Dori(ca, and other 
Maritime Cites, as far as Mount Serria, which advances it ſelf intothe Sea, 
from thence the Army turned into the Land ; and 7ullius Cimber was com- 
manded, with the Fleet, one Legion, and fome Archers; to proceed on the 
way along the Coaſt. Now this Coaſt was formerly uninhabited, though 
the Land were excellent good, becauſe the Thracians made no advantage of 
the conveniency of the Sea, nor ſo much as came near the Shore, for fear 
of Ships that paſſed by. Afterward the Chalcidians and other Greeks u- 
{ing the Sea, inhabited, tilled it, and ſettled a Trade, beſides that nfany 
Thracians were well ſatisfied to change the Mountains for ſuch a Reſidence; 
till ſuch time as Philip the Son of Amyntas chaling away the Chalcidians 
and others, there remained no other tnarks of its ever being inhabited; ſave 
the pavements of ſome Temples. Zallius then coaſting along this deſert 
Shore, according to his Orders ; when he came near the Straits of S«/apeas 
he began to ſet out the Lines of a Camp, and to chule out certain Caves in 
the Shore might ſerve to harbor his Ships, that NVorbanns thinking it needleſs 
to guard both Paſſes, might quit them. And indeed part of what he had 
projeRted, happened ; for asſoon as \Vorbanus ſaw the Ships, fearful leſthe 
alone ſhould nor be able to defend the paſſage of Sa/apeas, he ſent preſently 
to Ceditixs to quit that of Zorpides, and cometo his aſſiſtance, which he did, 
and thus Brutus and Caſes finding the Strait of Zorpides deſerted, paſſed it. 
But the deceit being Siflarens Norbanus and Ceditius fo well defended 
that of Salapeas, that Brutus's People not being able to force it were diſ- 
heartened, growing fearful leſt at laſt they ſhould be forced to go that great 
way about, which at firſt they had declined, and withal _— all che 
ground they had gone ; beſides that Summer was far ſpent. Whilſt they 
werc in this trouble, Raſcupolis told them, that he would find out a way by 
which in three days they ſhould croſs all the Mountains of Satapeas, which 
never any before had paſſed, by reaſon of the ineſs of the Rocks, 
want of Water, and thethickneſs of the Woods, bur they would reſolve 
to carry Water with them, and cut a way through the Wood 4 enough 
for them to paſs, they ſhould march under covert withour being ſeen by any 
Man, nay, not ſo much as by the very Birds, and onthe fourth day ſhould 
arrive at the River peſſa, which falls into the Heber, from whence in one 
day they might reach Phz1ippi, and ſo incloſe their Enemies, that it would 
be impoſſible for them to eſcape. Though no advice could be propoſed, 
in the execution whereof there could be more difficulty, yet this was fol- 
lowed, the Soldiers being chiefly encouraged to it, by the hopes they had in 
ſo ſhort a time, to behold ſo great a number of Enemies in their power. 
LTucins Bibulus having then together with Raſcupols taken upon him the 
charge of preparingthe way, they cauſed one half of the Army to move, 
who, though it were with much labour and difficulty, marched on briskly 
and cheerfully , eſpecially after thoſe who were ſent before to diſcover, 
brought word, that from the tops of the Hill they might ſee the River, but 
the fourth day the Soldiers ſpent with travel, and tormented with thirſt, 
becauſe the water brought with them failed, began to make refleftion upon 
what had been told them (that it was but three days marchere they ſhould 
find water) and to ſuſpe& ſome treaſon: not but they believed thoſe wha 


aſſured them they had ſeen the River, but they imagined they were led «y 
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of the way, and therefore affiited themſelves, as thinking they were be- 
trayed; and when Raſcupolis came to encourage them, they railed and 
threw ſtones at him. At length Bibulus entreating them in the name of 
the Gods, to wait with patience the cloſe of that day, towards the Even- 
ing thoſe that were in the Front perceived the River, whereupon with 
ſhouts of joy giving the word back, it ſoon reached thoſe in the rear. 
Brutus and Caſſius having advice that a part of their Army was happily 
paſſed, cauſed the reſt to file off the ſame way, yet they could not conceal 
their march from the Enemy, nor did they incloſe them as Rafcupolis had 
made them hope. For Raſcus his Brother having heard ſome ſhouts, grew 
ſuſpicious, and going himſelf upon the ſcout, made a perfe& diſcovery, 
with wonder that ſuch mighty Forces had _ through a Country. ſodry, 
ant where the Wood was 19 thick, that he ſcarce believed the very Beaſts 
could have found a paſſage ; and immediately giving notice hereof to Nor- 
banus, he the ſame night deſerted Salapeas, and with what People he had 
fled towards Aphipolrs, infomuch, that in all the Armies nothing was ſo 
much ſpoke of as theſe two Thracians, of the one tforhaving been Guide 
to the Army through ſuch an unknown way ; and of the other for diſcoye- 
ringit. Thus Brutus and Caſſius's Forces by a wonderful Adventure came 
to Philippi, whither Cimber being likewiſe arrived, they had a general Ren- 
dezvous. This City was formerly called Data, and before that * Crenides, 
becauſe of the many Springs about the Hill on which it is ſeated. Philip, 
who found this place convenient to make War uponthe Thracians, fortified 
it, and called it by his name. On the North lie Woods, through which - 
Raſcupolis brought the Army : on the Eaſt are the Straits of Salapeas and 
Torpides: and on the Weſt vaſt places which reach as far as the Cities of 
HMurcina, Dorabiſca, and the Srrymon, which is about * one hundred and 
fifty Furlongs diſtant. The Soil is good, and the Country pleaſant, and 
*tis ſaid that heretofore a yon Damſel, as ſhe was gathering Flowers, 
was raviſhed by a God, and that in paſſing a River hard by, the Yoke of his 
Chariot broke; whence the Greeks called that River Zyzaſftes : from Phi- 
lippito Amphipolis is an eafie deſcent, ſo that Men go up hill from -4phi- 
polis, and down from Ph:ilippi. At ſome diſtance trom Philipp: is another 
eminence, ſaid to be conſecrated to Bacchus, where are Mines of Gold, 
called {yles, thence advancing ten Fulongsare found two other Eminen- 
cies diſtant from Philipp; eighteen Furlongs, and eight one from the other, 
upon which: Brutus and Caſſius pitched their Camps ; Caſſius on the Sou- 
thern, and Brut#s on the Northern. They purſued not \Vorbanus in this 
flight, becauſe word was brought that thorny came on apace, having left 
Czſar ſick at Zpidamnum. The Plain was very proper fora ſet Battel, and 
the Eminenciescommodious to encamp on ; for on one {ide were Mariſhes 
and Pools of Water as far as the Strymor ; on the other inacceſſible Straits. 
The ſpace between both of eight Furlongs was as it were the Paſſage or 

Gate out of Europe into Aſa, they cauſed Walls to be built from one Camp 
to another, and left a Gate in the middle to joyn together when they plea- 

ſed. Hard by they. had a River called Ganenua or Ganzira, and on their 

Backs they had the Sea, by which they brought their Proviſions from 

Thaſſa, not above 'one hundred Furlongs diſtant, where they kept their 
Stores, and for their Gallies they left them at /Vea, not above ſeventy Fur- 

longs diſtant, infomuch that they were extremely ſatisfied with having 

found a place ſo commodious, and where they could with ſo great advan- 


tage poſt themſclyes. | | 


Mean 
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cauſe he found Norbazus had tortified it to receive him, wherewith he was 
_ extremely well pleaſed : He left there all his Stores, with a Legion com- 
manded by Pinnarins, to keep the Guard of them ; and with an aſtoniſhing 
boldneſs advancing fill forward, went and encamped in the Plain, eight 
furlongs diſtant trom the Enemy. Now was plainly ro be ſeen the advan- 
tage that Brutus and Caffius had over nthony 1n the Seat of their Camps : 
For they were encamped upon Hills, hz on the even Plain ; they fetched 
W ood trom the Mountains, he from a Mariſh ; they watered at a River, he 
at a Well which himſelf dug ; their Stores wereat 7haſſa, not far diſtant ; 


his at Azphipolis, * three hundred and fifry Furlongs from the Camp : $0 * above forty 
that 1n all appearance .2thoxy ſeemed to have encamped there out of pure 2, 


neceſſity, all the high Ground being ſeizedupon, and the reſt of the Plain 
fo low, that ſometimes the River overflowed it. And indeed, in ſinki 
Wells, they found abundance of freſh Water. However, though this 
boldneſs were an effett of neceſſity, yertit ſtroke ſome kind of terror in the 
Enemy ; who were amazed toſce him, after ſo long, a March, as ſoonas he 
arrived, come, and with ſo much ſcorn encamp fo nigh them. Where- 
fore they raiſed a great number of Forts, with Ditches, Palifſadoes and 
Walls, whilſt he only wrought upon the Lines of his Camp. C/ivs, for 
his part ſeeing this raving fury of Azthory's, cauſed a little ſpace of Ground 
that lay berwixt his Camp and the Mariſh, which before he had negleQed, 
to be now fortified, that he might omit nothing for the ſecurity of the 
Camps ; for the outmoſt ſide of Brutus's was defended by Rocks, and that 
of Caſ/ius's by the Mariſh ; and the ſpace between both ſhut up with Ditch- 
es, Palliſſadoes, Walls and Gates. Whilſt the one and the other were buſie 
at their Intrenchments, their Horſe and Light armed Foot made tryal a- 
gainſt eech other in ſome Skirmiſhes : But after that their Works were 
brought to perfeCtion, and Ce/ar was come (though he had not yet recove- 
red {o much health as to be able to fight in Perſon, and was fain to be carri- 
ed about the Ranks in his Litter) all their Forces drew out in order of Battel. 
On the other ſide, Brutus likewiſe drew out his Army upon the Hill, but of- 
| ferednotto come down, for he had no deſire to fight, being in hopes the E. 
nemy would ſoon be in want of Proviſions. There were on each fide nine- 
teen Legions ; of which, thoſe on Brutus ſide were not compleat, whereas 
in thoſe of Ceſar's there were Supernumeraries. As for the Horle, accaun- 
ting the Thracian Auxiliaries on both ſides ; thorny and Ceſar had thirteen 
thouſand Horſe, and Brutus and Caffius had twenty thouſand : So that both 
for the number of Men, the bravery and valour of the Commanders, the 
Arms and Artillery, it was a glorious ſight toſee theſe two Armies. Yet 
they lay ſeveral days without doing any thing ; for Brutus and Caſſues 
would not fight, but rather ſtarve their Enemies ; they having for them- 
ſelves 4a and all the Countries adjacent to furniſh them with all things ne- 
ceſſary, which were brought to them by Sea ; whereas the Enemy neither 
had Proviſions, nor any place whence to fetch them , for the Merchants 
could not bring any from ##eypt, at preſent afflicted with Famine : Pompey, 
Mrrcus and e/Enobarb:s topped their coming from Africa, Italy and Spaiz 
and Macedon and 7heſſaly, who only fed the Army, were not long able to 
maintain it. Cafiz5 and Brutus knew all this very well, and were therefore 
18 no haſte-to give Battel ; but Anthony, who was apprehenſive of Famine, 
reſolved to force them to it. He imagined that if ſecrerly he could conttive 
the making of a way croſs the Mariſh, he might cut off the Enemy's Paſlags 
or 


F Mean while Znthony advanced by great Marches to poſſeſs himſelf of XVIII Z 
Amphipolis, which he had deligned to make the Seat of the War. . And be- 
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for their Proviſions brought them from 7haſſa. Having therefore feveral 
times cauſed the Army, with all their Enſigns, to draw our into Battel, as if 
all his Force had been there ; wrought night and day with a Party he had 
drawn out of the Groſs, to make a little way through the Mariſh ; cutti 
of Buſhes, and raiſing a Cauſway ; ſupported with Walls on both lides, lef 
it ſhould tumble down ; and driving in Piles on thoſe yy he could not fill 
up, on which he placed Bridges of Wood with ſuch a p_ns lilence, 
that the Enemy perceived nothin$ ; for the Buſhes they left on both ſides 
the Cauſway hindred their Proſpect. The Work being finiſhed in ten days, 
he ſent by night a great number of Cohorts to the other ſide ; who ſerzing 
onſome adyantageous Poſts, raiſed Forts which they foon brought into a 
condition of defence. Caſſius was aſtoniſhed at this Undertaking, and at 
the ſecrecy of its Execution : And to put the change upon -4»thozy, by hin- 
dring his Communication with his Forts : He undertook likewiſe a like 
Work quite croſsthe Mariſh, from his Camp to the Sea. They therefore 
began to raiſe Terraſfes, and to place Bridges of Wood on Piles in the 
deepeſt places, as had been done by — ; and already the Cauſway 
which he had made was broken, ſo that thoſe which were paſſed over had 
no way of Return, nor could he, though he knew it, releive them. Thig 
put him in ſuch a rage, that, thoughit was already Noon, he immediately 
made his Army which was on the other ſide march to the Intrenchment 


which firſt Caf/ivs had made between his Camp and the Mariſh ; making 


them bring with them Spades, Pick axes and Ladders ; reſolving after he 
had carried it, to ſtorm Caſſius his Camp. Mean while, as Cz/ar's Men 
made their Bravadoes in that Space which was between the two Camps, 
Brutas's Men thinking ita ſhame for them, if, armed as they were, they 
{iffered their Enemies, unpuniſhed, toaffront them to their very Beards ; 
without any other Orders than thatof a Tribune, fallyed out ; and charg- 
ing them in Flank, killed as many as they could reach : and having once be- 


gun the Fight, turned upon the Groſs of Czſar's Army, which was march- 


ing towards them ; put them to flight, and purſued them tothe very Camp, 
and at laſt became Maſters of the Camp it ſelf, which was in common be- 
tween Ceſar and Anthony. Ceſar was not there becauſe of a Dream, by 
which he was advertized toabſent himſelf that day, as himſelf has writ in - 
his Commentaries. But thorny ſeeing the Fight pu hot, was very glad 
to ſee the Enemy engaged, for he was mighty fearful of wanting Proviſions ; 
yet he would not return into the Plain for fear of difordering his Ranks in 
countermarching his Army,. but continued his March towards the Hill ; 
which, in ſpite of the Darts lanced at him from above by the Enemy, he 
mounted, and came to handy ſtrokes with Caffius's Army, which was 
there drawn up, and ſtood amazed at an Attempt ſo little judicious. Ha- 
ving preſently broken them, and put them into diſorder, he aſſaulted the 
Trench between the Camp and the Marſh ; and with an incredible brisk- 
neſs pulled out the Pallifſadoes, filled up the Ditch, beat down the Ram- 
= cut in pieces the greateſt part of thoſe that defended the Gate, paſ- 
ed over the Bellies of the reſt, and threw himſelf into the place. Many 
of his People entred by the Breaches of the Rampart, ſome clambered o- 
ver heaps of dead Bodies : Andall this was done 1n ſuch a moment of rime, 
thatthoſe who were at work in the Mariſh came not to the Aſſiſtance of 
their Companions till their Treach was gained ; and then 4xthony and 
thoſe that entred with him charging them with fury, drove them back in- 
tothe Mariſh ; and returned to aſſault Cf;#s his Camp, whilſt the reft of 


the Army were ſtill 6ghting with Czſias's People withqut the Trench. The. 
| Camp, 
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Camp, becauſe it was ſtrong of it ſelf, was very flenderly guarded, and 
therefore ſoon forced ; whereupon, thoſe who defended \ Murr. with- 
out, and were before hard pur to it, ſeeing now their Camp in the power 
of the Enemies, betook themſelves to a ſhameful flight. Thus the Advan- 
tage becaine £qual on both ſides ; Bruts beat the Enemy on the left Wing, 
and took their Camp ; and zthoxy on the other fide, by a wonderful bold- 
neſs took C://ius*s Camp, after having ſlain great numbers of his Men. The 
duſt flew fo thick inthe Field of the Battel, that one Party knew not what 
had happened to the other. And when the Soldiers came to know the 
place where they were, they called to them their Fellows, who looked ra- 
ther like Day-labourers than Soldiers ; being ſo beſmeared with duſt, they 
could ſcarce be known z and certainly had one Party of them met another 
loaden with Booty, they had again fought for their Spoil. Ir is thoughe 
that on Ca/fus's {ide there might be ſlain about eight thouſand beſides Lac- 
quies, and on Ce/ar's ſide twice as many more. 


Caſſins wy his Camp, and all hopes of regaining it, retreated to XIX: 
a Hill hard by Ph77ippi to ſee what paſſed ; but becauſe the duſt was ſo | 
thick that he could fee nothing but that his Camp was taken, he command- 
ed Pindarns his Eſquire to kill him. As Pindarms was excuſing himlelf 
from doing it, there came a Man from Bru#xs, to tell him that Brutus on his 
{ide had the better, and was Maſter of the Enemy's Camp: To which he 
- made only this ſhort Anſwer ; Zell hin 7 wiſh him an entire Viitory. And 
turning at the ſame time towards Pindarus ; HYhy delay you, ſaid he, diſpatch 
| and jree me from this Infamy. Pindarns thereupon ran him with his Sword 
into the throat z and ſodied Caffivs, according to the opinion of ſome. O- 
thers ſay, that ſome: Horſe-men coming to bring him the News of Brutas's 
ViQtory, he imagined they were Enemies, and ſent to 77tinius to know the 
certainty ;. and that thoſe Horle-men having received 7ti:ius as Caſſius his 
Friend, with Careſſes and Shouts of joy, he believed 7itinivs was fallen in- 
to the hands of the Enemy ; and ſaying, Me have ftayed to-ſes them take a- 
way our Friend, Tetired with Pindarus into his Tent, and was no more ſeen: 
wherefore, ſome think he flew his Maſter without having any Command 
to doit. However it were, Caffius died on his Birth-day after this Battel, 
which paſſed as we have deſcribed. 7:tinius likewiſe flew himſelf for grief 
that he was not come ſooner, to give him an Anſwer : And Brutss, weep: 
ing over Cafſizs's Body, called him the laſt of rhe Romans, whole Verrue 
would never find its Equal ; lamented his haſte and precipitation, and yet 
eſteemed him happy in being delivered from thoſe cares and troubles in 
which he was engaged,and of which he knew not the Succeſs. Atlength, 
having delivered the Body to his Friends to be privately diſpoſed, leſt the 
ſight of it might ſadden the Army ; without taking any food, or ſleeping, 
he ſpent the night in-rallying Caffus's Troops. On the Morrow the Enemies 
_ appeared in Patte!, that they might make it be thought they had no diſad- 
vantage : but knowing their thoughrs, Ze ws arms 700, {aid he, and by « like 
Fittion conceal our lofſ. . But the Enemy retreating at theſame time that he 
drew up his Army in Battel, he jeſtingly faid to his Friend ; 7heſe people 
who came out to fight us, thinking us wearied, durſt not make th: Experiment. 
The ſame day of this Battel of Philippi, there happened on the Ionian Sea a 
memorable Defeat. Domitius Calvinus was bringing over to Ceſar upon 
Ships of Burthen, two Legions ; one of which was for its valour honoured 
with the Title of Martial; witha Pretorian Cohort, or Regiment of rwo 


thouſand Men, four Troops of Horſe, and other choice Foot, which were 
| cort- 
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convoyed by ſome Gallies. AMurcus and e/Exobarbus engaging them with 
one hundred and thirty long Ships, part of the Ships of Burthen eſcaped at 
firft witha freſh Gale ; but the Wind ceaſing all on a ſuddain, the reſt were 
ſurprized with a Calm, and were not able to ſtir ; as if God had delivered 
them up to their Enemies; who began to aſſault them one after another, 
and to {end them to the bottom ; for the Gallies, which were but few in 
number, could not releive-them, being kept off by the long Ships : Not bur ' 
that, in the danger wherein they were, they did all that was poſſible for 
Men to do ; they at fir(t laſhed their Ships faſt together with Booms and 
Cables, that the Enemy might not ſeparate them. But when this ſucceed- 
ed well fora while, urczs at length caſt into them great numbers of fla- 
ming Darts , which forced them to caſt off as faſt as they had got together, 
and itrive to get clear of one another, leſt they ſhould all burn together. 
So that they again ſaw themſelves expoſed to the ſhock of XZurcas Prows, 
or elſe were ſoon encompaſled each one by a great number. The Soldiers 
werc in deſpair, eſpecially thoſe of the Martial Legion ; that, brave as they 
were, they muſt die unrevenged. Some ſlew themſelves for fear of being 
burnt ; others leaped into the Enemies Ships, and were cut in pieces fight- 
ing : Some Ships half burnt rowed a long time upon the Water, with the 


' Men wherewith they were laden ; ſome whereof periſhed by the Fire, o- 


thers by Hunger and Thirſt. Others graſping Maſts or Planks, were caſt 
either upon Rocks or deſert Shores. Some were ſaved beyond all hopes ; 
and ſome there were remained five days upen the Sea, licking the Pitch, 
or eating Sails and Cordage ; till at laſt the Waves caſt them on Shore. 
Many overpreſſed with ſo my misfortunes, yielded themſelves with their 
Veſſels ; among which were ſeventeen Gallies, whoſe Sea-men and Soldiers 
turned to Murcus's Party, and {wore Fidelity to hum. Catviras their Ca- 
ptain, whom all Men thought loſt, returned the fifth day to Brunduſium 
with his Ship. And this, that may be called Ship-wrack or Sea-fight, hap- 
pened onthe Ionian Sea, the ſame day that the Battel of Ph-lipps.was fought, 
to the wonder of all the World that knew it. | 


As for Brutus, having drawn together his Army, he ſpoke to them in 
this manner. | 


The Oration of Brutus. 


N what paſſed yeſterday, Fellow-Soldiers, we gained the advantage of our 
Enemies in all points ; for you begun the- Fight chearfully, though you had 

mo Command to do it ; cut in pieces the fourth Legion, drawn up of purpoſe in 
that Station becauſe of its Falour ; and purſued them into their Camp, which 
you took and plundered : So that this Yittory very much exceeds the Loſs we 
ſuffered on the Left Wing. You might have mad it perfett, had you not thought 


it better to rifle the Enemies Carriages, than utterly to ruin them ; for moſt of 


you let the Men eſcape, to fall upon the Baggage. {nwhicn, yet we had the bet- 
ter ; for of two Camps we had, they took but one , whereas, webecame Maſters 


of all they had : fo that inthat point their loſs was twice as great as ours. Hi- 


therto then, we have had all the advantage of the Fieht, And now, to know 


Hhe whole of our Strength, you need only ask the Priſoners ; they will tell you 
how ſcarce Fittuals are in their Army, how dear they cofl, with what difficulty 


the Ji 
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they are- brought t9 them, "and that\ they can ſcarce find any more to bring ! 
For Pompey, Murcus a#xd Mnobarbus, who ktep the Sea with two hundred 
and ſixty Ships, prevent the bringing any from Sicily, Sardinia, Africa and 
Spain : 7hey have already drained Macedon, . and'\now only Thellaly affords 
them a Subſiſtance ; and pray judge you if that can laſt tny long time. Hhexe. 
fore, when you b:hold them urging you to fight ; know that, reaay to periſh with 
hunger, they ſeek an honourable death : Therefore our endeavours ought to be to 
ht them firſt with Famine, and when we ſee it convenient for our purpoſe we 
may fall on ; and ſhall then find them ſo weak and feeble, they wil! not be able 0 
defend themſelves ; but let not us permit our Courage to tranſport us before it be 
time. Jf any one ſay this ts retreati ws 99 of advancing, let him look upon 
the Sea behind us , which brings us hs nce of all Conveniences, offers us an 
opport nity of overcoming without danger, provided you can but have patience; 
and not grow hot when they come tomake a Bravado, and defie you to the Battel : 
For it is not Generoſity in them, as yeſterday's Fight made _— ; but that they 
may deliver themſelves of another fear. But though 7 now deſire you to moderate 
your Corrage, yet pray remember to att with the ſamewarmth and vigour when 7 
ſball demand the effetts of it. And I promiſe you, when it ſhall pleaſe God to 
give us a perfett Vittory, to pay you punitually the Rewards we have promiſed ; 
71 the mean time, for thoſe brave things you aid yeſterday, Twill this dy gfde e- 
very Soldier a thouſand Drams, and the Officers proportionably. ce 


$ 


Theſe words were followed by the diſtribution of the Donative to;cach 
Legion , to which ſome ſay, he added the Promile of giving them the Plun- 
der of Zacedemon and 7heſſalonica. On the other ſide, Ceſar and Anthony 
forcſceing well that Brutus had no deſign to fight, drew together their Ar- 
my ; towhom 4zthoxy ſpoke in this manner. » phe, £ 


_ . The Oration of Anthony. , ' 


"Hough when our Enemies talk of yeſterday's Hition, they may ſay, that in 
part they gained the Victory, becauſe they fas ſome of onrs to fetr, and 
took cur Camp ; yet in reality they confeſſ you to be: abſolutely wittorious ; for 1 
dare aſſure you that neither to morrow nor in a long time after it, they will not 
dare to engage you again unlefi they are forced toit ; which is an indubitable 
proof of your yeſterday's vittory, and their preſent fear. As Wreſtlers in the 
Gymmick Games, when they decline the ſtrife, acknowledge themſelves the weak- 
er. They have inteed aſſembled all this mighty Army only to come and _— 
in the paſſages into Thrace, and there continue : for the ſame fear that ma 
them rk. themſelves at our firſt coming ; hinders them from drawing out 
after the diſerace they yeſterday received , which was ſuch as obliged the moſs 
ancient and moſt experienced of their Generals to kill himſelf, a moſt ample 
Teſtimony of their diſorder. Theſe are the reaſons why they come not down 
when we defie them, but truſt more in their Rocks than their Arms. Now brave 
Romans make your gallantry appear, and force them to fight as yeſterday you 
forced th:m, and certainly it would be diſhonourable for you not to dare to af- 
ſanlt Cowards trembling with fear, or to ſuffer it to be faid that men like you 
_ of leſs ſtrenath than Walls. For we are not rome hither to remain all 
ur lifetime in te Field, where we cannot ſubſiſt, for all provifiens will 7 
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: ready to periſh with hunger, and becaulc his Fleet had got the berter in the 


fail us, and if that were not, yet every wiſe' Man will put an endto.\HYar with 
the. ſooneſt, and enjuy thee: ſmeets of peace: the longeſt tht can poſſibly : 1 we will 
therefore giue urders t0 lay bold. on time and occaſions 'xHHe 7 ſay whoſe courage 
avd* \condutt- jou repent not'to. have yeſterday followed, and you for your parts 
tet your Generals-jte your bravery, vow that they demand the effetts of it, and 
trowble not your. —_—_ the\baggage you yeſterday loft ; for our riches conſiſt not 
in that, but in the vittory, which if we gain will not only -reflore what our Enemies 
gook' from us, but" make all they have ours; if therefore gos are in haſt to recover 
theres, make hifte to fight." {\lot but that \ yeſterday we recuvered a great deal, it 
way be more thari\we loſt; for they had in their Camp a/bthe riches of which they 
had robbed Alia'; .and you, when you came from home, teft behind you whatever 
was > (0 and. brought nothing but what was nece ſoy: So that ; there 
were any thing. valuable in our , ft was your Generals Equipage, a loſs the 
are far from conſidering ee to venture all that they Au left to ner 4 
you. perfeitly victorious : nor ſbell that hinder us from giving as a reward of 
your Vittory five thouſand Drams to every" Soldier, five and twenty thouſand 
ro-every Centurion,” and to every Tribune fifty thouſand... eIN 
- On, the: morrow he drew. dit his Army, but the\!Enemies not coming 
down, he was troubled, yet he continued.every day.to.do the fame; Bru- 
tus on his ſide always kept one partof his Army at their Arms, in caſe he 
ſhould be forced to fight, arid planted the other upon the way by which the 
Vieuallers brought their Prowſions to favour their paſlage : there was a lit- 
tle/Hill near C2faes his Camp, of: whibhithe Enemies cotld notpaſſes thent- 
ſetves\but with difficulty, /becauſe from the Camp 'they might be galled 
with-Darts and Arrows, ;. yetCaffius had: plactd a Guard' there foritear left 
ſome might be ſo bold as to come:and lodge there. - ZBrutss having fighted 
it, Cz/ar's People one night ſeiſed upon it, bringing with them great quan- 
tities of Hides and Hurdles to defend them from the Darts. This Hill being 
taken, ten other Legions went and encamped free Fantongs oft, near the 
Sea, and two Legions advancing four Furlongs Turthef, poſted themſelves 
ſo, that they might reach to the very ſhore. Their deſign was tomake 
an attempt either upon the Shore, or croſs the Mariſh, or by ſome orher 
invention to cut-off the paſlage:df Proviſions to Brutus, but he took care to 
prevent them-by building Ferts direQly. oppoſite to the Enemies Camp, 
which gave them-:no ſmall. vexation ; Ekey were manifeſtly, afflicted 
with Famine, which dayly more and more.growing upon themy.as much 
-increaſed their:-fetrs: -Zheſſaly \was notable to fupply- them with Praviſions 
enough, : andby Sea they could-not hope to have any, .Sxu#us being Maſter, 
-beſidesthe news of the'Sea Fight on the Ionian Sea was come toþoth Ar- 
mies,which gave them freſh-occaſions of tear, and Winter approaching, it 
would be an unſufferable annoyance if they: ſhould berforced to:endure it, 
encamped in the Mariſhes. To make the beſt proyilion in theſe fteraxs they 
could, they ſent a Legion into Achaiato get in what proviſion they could, 
and {end it away ſpeedily to the Army, but that could not all warrent them 
from *the dangers wherewith they were threatned. Wherefare ſeeing 
all their endeavours could not-oblige the Enemy to a Fight, and that in vain 
they. every day drew out into the Plaia, they advanced up to-the very 
Trenches with {houts and revilings to incenſe Brazus's Men, who they re- 
ſolved not to beſiege, -but to force to fight at what rate ſoever. But Bratus 
continued firm in his firit reſolution, the rarher, becauſe he knew they. were 
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Sta Fight, ſo that! perceiving the deſpair the Enemies want had brought 
themto, he choſe rather to ſee himlſelt beſieged, or endure any thing than 
fight with hunger-ſtarved and deſperate Men, who expeCtted no other re- 
lief-than from their Arms. But to this the Soldiers-could not conlene, nor 
endure to be thus ſhut up like Women, without doing any thing. The 
Officers themſelves complained not that they diſapproved Brarus's deſign, 
bur thar aſcertaining themſelves upon the diſpoſition-they beheld. in the Sol- 
diers, they belioved they ſhould advance the Victory. The mildneſs and 
courteous temper of Bratzs to all Men occaſioned much of this ; for Caffius 
Was ſevere and imperious, the Officers of his Army executed his Orders 
Without asking a reaſon of them ; and though they did not approve them, 
durſt not contradi& them.” ' But Brutzs was willing to do all things with 
the approbationand conſent of thoſe commanded inthe Army. Atlaſtthe 
Soldiers began to gather in Companies, and to ask one another, Z/hy has 
our General ſo ill an opinion of us? what fault have we committed ? have we 
not beaten and put to flight our Enemies, cut in pieces their beſt Companies, and 
forced thzir Camp? Yet he ſtill diſſembled it, and would not ſpeak torhem 
for fear of doing any thing might refle& on his Honour, by ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be led by a blind multitude, eſpecially the Strangers, who as uncon- 
. {tantas Slaves would every day be changing Maſters, and on the tirſt occa- 
ſion would deſert him. But when he ſaw himſelf importuned by the Tri- 
bunes and the Centurions, who 2dviſed him to take that opporruniry, 
whilſt the Soldiers burning with a defireto fight, would poſſibly do ſorme- 
thing great, (beſides, if any misfortune happened, they could retreat with- 
in their Trenches, and defend themſelves) he grew angry that his Officers 
ſhould give him ſuch counſel, and ſuffer themſelves to be ſo eaſily carried a- 
way by the impatience of his Soldiers, who choſe rather to hazard the loſs 
of all, than to overcome without danger. However, he conſented, though 


to theirs, and his ownruine ; ſaying only this ſhort ſentence, 7 /ce 7 amre- 


duced to make Var as Porapey did, and rather to be commanded than tocom- 

mand. For my part Ibelieve he {aid no more for fear of diſcovering what 
hemoſt of all feared, leſt the Army which had formerly ſerved under Ce- 
far ſhould upon diſcontent go over to the Enemy. For this was what both 
Caſſtins and he had from the beginning ſome {ſuſpicion of, and therefore took 
care not to give the Soldiers any cauſe of diſlatisfaction. 


Thus Brutus drew his Men out of the Camp much againſt his will, and 
drew them up in order, but ſtill forbad them going too far from the Hill, 
that their retreat might be more eaſie, and that they might from above 
charge the Enemy more advantageouſly with their miſſile Arms. Both Par- 
ties were ina brave and fighting condition, and therefore came reſolutely 
forth to the Battel, animated by reaſonable conſiderations; on the one ſide 
the fear of Famine, and on the other by a juſt Shame, for having forced 
their General to fight before he had a mind to it. Wherefore they burn'd 
with deſire to make him ſee in their deeds the ſame Bravery and Courage 
they had boaſted in words, for fear leſt he ſhould reproach them of having 
been carried away rather by raſhnels than prudence. Brutus going on 
Horſeback from Quarter to Quarter with a ſevere look, put them in mind 
of it, -and the better to imprint it in their thoughts, as time gave leave, 
ſpoke theſe words, 70 would needs fizht, and have forced me to conquer in a- 
nother manner than 1 deſired. But have a carg.zowdo not deceive both your 
own hopes and mine: you have the advantage of the Hill, which fizhts for you, 
all behind you is on your fide, whereas the Enemy are to defend themſelves both 
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againſt you and Famine: To which diſcourſe which he made as he went wp 
and down the Army, they anſwered him with ſhouts of joy and promiſes 
of well doing. Ceſar and Anthony in the mean time went each on their 
ſide through the Ranks, encouraging their Soldiers with hand and voice, 
without flattering them, or diſſembling the condition wherein they were, 
being certain to tie by Famine if- they got not the Victory, which was a 
powerful motive to ſpur them on-: - Ve have found our Every, laid they, 
and have got him now, Fellow Soldiers, out of his Trenches. from whente we 
have taken ſo much pains to draw him; but after having provoked him by (0 
many defiances, have a care of your Honour, and let your Aitions make good 
the threats you have nttered. _ Chuſe now either 30 fight againſt hunger an ins 
vintible Enemy which gives wo Quarter, or againſt Men who cannot ſtand be- 
fore you, 'if you employ but your Arms, your Courage, nay, your very Deſpair, 
as you ought to do. For-ow Afﬀuirs are in ſuch,a condition, they admit of no 
delay, this day muſt put an end to the War, either by an entire Vittory, or a 
glorious death. Tf you come off vittor jous, you will in one ſole day and one only 
| Fight pet Provifton, Treaſure, Fleets, Arms, and beſides all the Donative we 
have promiſed you for the Vidory, which will ſurely be ours, if in giving the 
onſet we remember the neceſſity to which we are reduced ; and after having put 
them in diſorder, ſeiſe the Gates of their Camp, and drive them either among 
the Precipices, or into the Plain, ſo that they can no more rally, or ſhut them- 
ſetves up in thoſe Trenches, where, by a covardiſe unheard of yet in any Enemy, 
they place their hopes not in fighting, but in not fighting at all. By thele 
mA Ceſar and Anthony ſo encouraged their Soldiers, that they would 
have bluſhed not to have anſwered their Generals expeCtation, beſides there 
being no other way to remedy their want of Proviſions, which was aug- 
mented by what had happened on the Tonian Sea ; they choſe rather to un- 
dergo the worſt that could befal them in Fight, than to periſh by a miſery 
inevitable, Upon theſe Motives the two Armies were inflamed with an 
incredible ardour. The Soldiers no more remembred they were Fellow 
Citizens, but threatened each other as if they had been two Nations that 
had been at a perpetual enmity. Such power now had anger got over 
them above either reaſon or nature. And in ſhort, both Parties divined 
. that this Battel would decide the deſtiny of the Roman Empire, as in- 
deed it did. After having employed one part of. the day in preparing 
themſelves,about nine of the Clock two Eagles began to fight between the 
two Armies, who obſerved them with a profound filence, till ſuch time as 
that on PBruts's fide turning tail, gave occaſion to the contrary Party with 
oreat ſhonts to run on upon their Enemies. The Charge was fierce and 
cruel, for they threw away, as uſeleſs, their Piles and all other Weapons 
ordinarily uſed in Fight, tocome to the Swords point ; they gave neither 
blow nor thruſt in vain, and each ſide endeavoured to break through, and 
diſorder the oppoſite Ranks, the one Party fighting for ſafety more than 
for Victory ; and the 'other for Victory only, remembring that by their 
importunity they had forced their General to'engage. Nothing was to be 
ſeen but {laughter, nor heard but groans : as foon as any onetell, thoſe of 
his Party drew him off, and another freſh Man ſtepped in our of the next 
Rank to ſupply his place. Mezn while the Generals acted wonders, they 
Tun from place toplace, and ſhewed themſelves every where, encouraging 
thoſe whom they ſaw hadthe advantage, and exhorting others whom they 
perceived overpreſſed, yet to hold out alittle tili they could ſend freſh Men 
to diſengage them. Thus the Front of the Battel was always full: yetat 
laſt Ceſar's People either preſſed forward by their fear of Famine, or Par 
TE 
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ted on by his good fortune ( for Bratns's Men wete ho way faulty ) madg 

the firſt Line of the Enemies a little recoil, who gave ground without any 

trouble or diſorder,as if ithad beena great Machine removed at once; but 

at laſt the firſt Raok being broken, thofe who fought in itretreated more 

nimbly into the ſecond, and thoſe of the ſecond into the third, that it begat 
ſomeconfuſion, for they were both preffed upon by the Enemies 2nd thoſe 

of their own Party, ſo that they betook themſelves to a diforderly fli 
And now Ceſar's Men, according to the command they had EY fe 
upon the Gate, though with a great deal of danger; for they were ſoxely 
galled by Darts from the Rampart, and by thoſe who yet ftood x ie 
ground without, till ſuch time as the Enemy, utterly defeated, and put tq 
the Rout, not being able to gain entrance, fled ſome towards the Sea, 0- 
thers to the Mountains by the Valley of the River Sygaſtus. The Generals 
parted betwixt the Remainder of the Work ; and Ceſar ſtaying to oppole 
thoſe who made offer to {ally out of Brutus's Camp, and to guard their own; 
Anthony took upon him the whole Function of General : he purſued the Fy- 
gitives, cut in-pieces thoſe who yet made any reſiſtance,and fearful leſt the 
chief Commanders eſcaping from this Deteat ſhould get on Foot another 
Army, he ſent his Horſe to all the Avenues, ſome to one fide, and fome tg 
another : one Party under the Command of Raſcus the Thracian, who 
knew the Country , fetched a turn about the Mountains, fo that the 
Irenches and Precipices of the Camp were ſurrounded on all ſides by 
Guards placed by Anthony, to hinder any perſon from retreating, and if 
any did come out, they hunted them like Beaſts : others followed Brutus 
upon full ſpeed, and were not far from him when Zacilius Zucinus lecing 
them come,ſtopped,and as if he had been Brutws,prayed them to carry hin 
to Anthony, and not to Ceſar, which confirmed their opinion that it was Bru- 
rus indeed, becauſe he would not fall into the hands of his mortal Enemy : 
Anthony having notice that they were bringing him,went forthwith romeer 
them, making reflection upon the Fortune, Dignity, and Virtue of the 
Man, and conſulting with himſelf how he ſhould receive him. When he 
was near, /xcinus advancing, fiercely told him, Brutus #s not taken, nor ſhall 
beſen:ſs ever make a Priſoner of Virtue: for my part, 1 only deceived thoſe 
that would have taken him, and behold me now in your power. Whereupon 
Anthony ſeeing the Horſemen that brought him aſhamed at their miſtake, 
comforted them with theſe words: 7he Prize you have taken is not of leſs 
value then that you thought to have made ; nay, 'tis rather of much greater, as 4 
Hriend is worth more than an Enemy. And at theſame 1 delivering Zw- 
&-15 into the hands of ſome of his Friends to have a care of him, he after- 
wards treated him like a perſon in whom he had confidence. 


As for Brucus he eſcaped into the Mountains, where rallying ſome con- XXIUL 
ſiderable Forces reſolved to return by night into his Camp, or get down to 
the Sea {ide ; but becauſe the Enemy had fſeiſed of all the Paſſes, he ſtayed 
there all that night in Arms with the People he had: atid it is ſaid, that 
looking uptothe Starshe pronounced this Verſe: 


Thou know'ſt, O Jupiter, who caſes all theſe woes. 


Meaning it by Anthozy: and indeed as ſome relate, Anthony himſelf, when 
in his own misfortune he was touched with repentance, acknowledged, 
that whereas he might have made an accommodation with Brutus and Caj4 


fins, he made himſclf Serjeant to Of#avius, That fame night Anthony _ | 
| campe 
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> dretly oppoſitets Brutus, without other intrenchment than heaps 
of Arms and dead Bodies, which ſerved him inftead of Ramparts ; and 


Ceſar ha ing watched till Midnight, being fick withdrew, and left the 


Guard of tlie Camp to \Vorbanus. 'On the morrow, Brutus ſeeing that the 
Enemy quitted not their Poſt, and that he had with him bur four Legions, 
and rv. pre not complete, he believed it not ſecure for him to ſpeak to 
them himſelf, but ſent the-Tribunes, aſhamed of the fault they had com- 
mitted, to ſound the minds of the Soldiers, and know of them whether 
they would undertake to open themſtlves a way through their Enemies to 
regain their Camp where their Companions ſtill guarded their Equipage : 
but theſe People went ſo chearfully to the Fight, and had ſo long and ſo ge- 
nerouſly ſuſtained the Enemy, as if God had now forſaken them, returned 
anſwer to their General, that the counſel he'gave them was worthy of him, 
but that for their parts they had ſo often tempted fortune, that they would 
not now quite loſe all hopes of making conditions for themſelves. Then 
faid Brutus to his Friends ; 7 can do'my Country no farther ſervice, if they 
hve taken ſuch reſolutions. And at the fame time he called Srrato the Epi- 
rot his Friend, whom he intreated to kill him; Srrato adviſing him to think 
more ſeriouſly upon it, he called to' one of his Domefticks, upon which 
Sfratoſaid, Brutus, [inte you are reſolved, you have a Friend more ready to exe- 
cute your laſt command than all your Slaves. And ſaying fo, thruſt his Sword 
betwixt his Ribs, which he received without moving. Thus ended Bra- 
tus and Caſſins the moſt generous and Yluſtrious of the Romans, whoſe Vir- 
tue had never been equalled, had it not been ſullied with Czſar*s Blood, 


* who though they were of Poxpey's Party, from Enemies had made them 


Friends, and afterwards loved them like his Children. The Senate had al- 
ways a greatinclination for them, and after their death did much compaſ: 
ſionate their misfortune : for their ſakes only they had paſſed rhe general 
Amneſty,and when they left the City gave them Government for fear they 
ſhould paſs for baniſhed Men. Not that all that compoſed this.noble Body 
hated Ceſar, or were ſatisfied with what was done ; for living they had 
been admirers of his ViTtuee and Fortune ; and dead, they had folemnized 
his Funeral at the _ Charge, confirmed all that he had done, and 
granted places and truſts in the City according to the Memorandums by 
bimleft, not thinking it poſſible for themſelves to diſpoſe of it more pru- 
dently: and yet the affeCtion they bore theſe great Men, and the care they 
took of their ſafety, gave occaſion to ſuſpicions and ſcandals, fo mightily 


they were favoured by the Senate. And the greater partof the Exiles pre- 
ferred them before Pompey himſelf; for Pompey __ near the City might 


incline to an Accommodation, whereas. they were tar off and implacable. 
Moreover, when they ſaw themſelves forced to take up Arms, they had in 
leſs than two years. got together more than twenty Legions, almoſt twenty 
thouſand Horſe, more than two hundred long Ships, and conſiderable Stores 
of all warlike Proviſions. They had raiſed likewiſe vaſt Sums in ſa, ei- 
ther by good will, or by force : and inthoſe Wars they —_— with divers 
Cities who held on the adverſe _ they almoſt continually came off vi- 
Qorious, till they became Maſters of all that Country extending from 4/a- 
cedon tothe Euphrates : and all thoſe with whom they had mad War ranged 
themſelves on their Party, and continued faithful to them. They likewiſe 
made uſe of many Kings and Princes; nay, of the Parthians themſelves, 
though. Enemies to the Romans ; but this was only in matters of ſmall con- 


**ſequence, for in the great Afairs when all was diſputed, they ſtayed not 
their coming for fear of teaching a Barbarcus Nation,and always an Enemy, 


how 
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how to fight wich the Romans, \ But what moſt of all ought tobe admired 
at, is, that the greateſt part of; their Army was ——_ of Soldiers that 
had ſeryed under Ceſar, and that after his being ſlain, the affetion of the 


Soldiery was unhappily tganſported to theſe his Murderers fo firmly, that . 


they afterwards were more ſtedfalt in obſerving their faith to them againſt 
his Son, than to Apihary himſelf who had commanded them under Ceſar, 
for none of them deſerted Bratas or Caſſus, even in their utmoſt misfortune, 
whereas all of them xevolted from Anthony at Brunduſimn inthe very begin- 
ning of the War he had with Oztavins, They made their pretence of ta. 
king Arms; both now and in Pompey's time not private advantage, but the 
name of the Commpn-wealth; |ſpecious indeed, but uſually of little effe&t, 
and when they thought themſelves no longer ſerviceable tg their Country, 
they equally deſpiſed their lives, As for their particular condyQ, Caſſins 
like the Gladiators which ming only their Enemies, had fixed his thoughts 


upon War, and thought of nothing elſe. But Brutus who in all times and 


occaſions was a Philofopher, was pleaſed to look into, and underſtand many 
things ; yet when aJlis faid that poſſibly can be to aſſure them great Men, 
the aſſault they made ypon Ce/ar's perſon was the only cauſe none of their 
deligns proſpered : and certainly it was no ordinary crane , nor of little 
con{equence, for they had unhappily murdered their Friend, their Bene- 
factor, one who by right of War Fight have diſpoſed of their lives, and 
yet had ſaved them,. their General in the Senate, un a facrgd place, claath'd 
in his holy Robes, the moſt powertul of allthe Romans; and which is moſt 
of all, the wy of all the at mor qa mai to the Empire and his 
Country. And Heaven accordingly lent tokens of its anger, and preſages 
of hes ruine; for when Caſſius oftered Sacrifices to —_ his FOOT 
of the Liftors put a Crown reverſed upon his Head ; a Golden Image of 
Vittory, which he then offered, fell down of it ſelf, many Flocks of Birds 
of Prey came and fet about his Camp without making any noiſe, and al- 
moſt dayly they ſaw Swarms of Becs. They ſaw likewiſe that Brutus cele- 
brating at Sqmos, in the midſt of their Jollity and Feaſting, wherein he 
-_ not uſed to be out of temper, witha ſudden paſſion uttered theſe Ver- 
CS 3 f "Bas 


But "twas Latona's Son, and apery Fate + 
Advanc'd my death | 


And that when he was deſigning to paſs out of fa into Farope with his 
Army, as he watched by night, and his Candle almoſt ſpent, there appear- 
£d to him a_Ghoſt with a ftrange kind of countenance, at which not moyed, 
he asked what it was, God or Man, to which the Ghoſt anſwered ; Brutus, 
1 am thy evil Gening, thou ſhalt ſee me again at Philippi. Andin truth, *tis 
ſaid, it appeared to him the day before the laſt Battel, and that when he 
drew his Army out of the Campan Ethiopian met him, whom preſently 
the enraged Soldiers ut in pieces. This was likewile a token of their mil- 
fortune, that Cafſus after a Fight, wherein the loſs had been almoſt equal, 
fell{o eaſily intodeſpair ; and that Brutns, forced to violate the prudent re- 
ſolution he had n, to temporize, yet engaged with ſtarved People, 
whilſt he had abundance of Proviſions, and the conveniency of the Sea. 
Though thele two Men had often been in many perillous occaſions, yet they 
were never wounded, but they murdered themfelves as they had murdered 
Ceſar, and ſo received puniſhment for the crime they had committed. 41- 
choay finding Bruts's Body, covered it with a Purple Robe, and — 
as 
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burned ir, ſent the Aſhes to Servilia his Mother ; his Army which yer con- 
ſiſted of fourteen thouſand Men, as ſoon as they knew of his death fenr De- 
puties to Ceſar and Anthony, who having pardoned them, divided them 
betwixt them. Soon after, thoſe that were in the Forts yielded likewiſc, 
but on condition that the Plunder both of the Forts and the Camp ſhould be 


_ the Prize of Ceſar's and Anthony's Soldiers. As for the perſons of Note 
- atnd Quality who had fided with Brut«s, fome fell in the Fight, others like 


their Generals flew themſelves, and others forced their deaths from their 
Enemies hand, of which number were Z. Caſſius Nephew to the General, 
and the Son of the famous Caro of the ſame name, whofeveral times threw 
himſelf intothe midſt of his Enemies, and art laſt took off his Head-piece, 
either thathe might be the eaſier known, or the eaſier killed, or both : Z- 
beo known for lus wiſdom, and for being Father tothat Zzbeo tothis day 
hokding a primedegree among the famous Dottors of Law, cauſed a hole 
to bedug in his Tent, to the proportion of his Body, and after having given 
his Orders to his Servants, and writ to his Wife and Children Letters, which 
he gave tohisSlaves to carry, took by the Right Hand one of the faithful- 
eſt of them, and having made him walk round about him, according to the 
Roman cuſtom when they enfranchiſe a Slave, commanded him to take a 
Sword, and preſented him his Throat, and ſo made his Tent his Grave. 
The Thracian Raſeus brought back many People from the Mountains , 
and for all the ſervice he had done Anthony and Ceſar, asked only the par- 
don of his Brother Raſcupelis, and obtained it ; which was enough to ſigni- 
He, that at the beginning of the War theie Thracians had no private dif- 
ference, but ſeeing two great Armies coming into their Country to make 
War, not knowing which would have the berrer, one took one part, a:1d the 
other the other, that happen what would he on the conquering ſide might 
make his Brother's compoſition. As for Portia Brwtus's Wite and young 
Cato's Siſter, when ſhc heard they were both in this manner loſt, in fpite of 
all her Servants care to prevent her death, ſhe ſwallowed burning Coals, 
and died. Many perſons of Quality being elcaped to 7haſſa, ſome of them 
embarqued to retire elſewhere, others with the remainder of the Army 
choſe Meſſala Corvinus and Lucius Bibulus for their Chiefs, to whom the 
promiſed to do what they pleaſed ; and the reſt treating with -Z»thony's 
Men, as ſoon as they came to 7haſſa delivered into their Hands all the Mo- 
ney, Proviſions, and ſtore of other warlike Preparations. Thus by a ha- 
Zardous boldneſs Ceſar and thorny in two Fights won the greateſt Victo- 
Ty that ever till now was gained ; for never did two ſuch Roman Armies 
fight rogether. Nor were their Forces raiſed in haſte out of the Citizens, 
but all choſen Men, not Apprentices, but old Soldiers, experienced both 
in Foreign and Civil Wars, all ſpeaking the ſame Language, all exerciſed 
in the ſame Military Diſcipline, equal in experience and valour, which 
made it not eaſie for them to vanquiſh each other : beſides never in any 
War did ſo many Citizens once Friends and Comrades fight with ſo much 
heat and courage, which is ſufficiently proved in that, conſidering both 
Fattels, the Vanquiſher loſt not leſs than the Vanquiſhed. However, Ca- 


ſar's and Anthony's Men found the prediQtion of their Generals true , for 


in one day, and one Battel hey were not only delivered from the danger of 
Famine, and the fear they were in of periſhing, but this glorious Victory 
ave them likewiſe all things in abundance, and the conceptions of many 
Tas minds when they went to bght, that this day would decide the ſtate 
of the Empire, were accompliſhed ; for the Ccemmon-wealth was never 


more reſtored, nor was there any more need for the Cirizens to come to 
theſe 
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theſe extremities, except in the quarrel between Ceſar and 4nthony, which 
was the laſt ofthe CivikWars igr as to what happened in the mean time; 
when after the death of -Brurus, Pompey and all thoſe who eſcaped from the 
Defeat, having yet cotiſiderable Forces reriewed the-War, there was no- 
thing parallel to it, either for Gallantry, or affe&ion of Cities, or Soldiers 
towards their Generals, beſides no perſons of Quality were concerned, nei- 
ther did the Senate declare for them, nor had they everſuch Reputation 
and Glory as Caſivs and Brutus; y A3- : S 


The End of the Fourth Book of the Civil Wars 
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{. Fer Caſſius and Brutus's death Cziar comes intoItaly, and Anthony 
goes into Alia. II. Zhe Ations of Anthony iz Aſia. II. Cleopa- 

tra comes to viſit him in Aſia, with whom he falls ſo deeply in love, he goes 
and ſpends the Hinter with her in Alexandria. IV. Czfar - fo 
ettle 
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ſettle the Colonies, but finds it a matter of much difficulty. - V. The Soldiers 
 inſolence, with the cauſes of it, VI. Lucius Anthony's Brother, Fulvia 
his Wife, and Manius fall at variance with Czlar. VII. fn Accommo- 
: dation vainly endeavoured, they take up Arms. VIIL The beginning of the 
Har with the Siege of Peruſia by Czlar. IX. Lucius loſes. all hopes of de- 
fending himſelf, and. capitulates. X. Lucius's Speech to Cxfar, yieldin 
himſelf” at diſcretion. XI. The taking and burning of Peruſia. XII. he 
end of this Var, XIl. Anthony and Czfar diftruſting each other, make 
preparations. XIV. Brundulium beſieged by Anthony. XV:. Apreement 
between them by Cocceius's intermiſſion. XVI. Mutiny of the People a- 
- gainft Cxiar , ſuppreſſed by Anthony. XVII Accommodation between 
Cziar and Pompey. XVIIL Anthony's Preparations againſt the Parthi- 
. 435, XIX. The Accommodation between Czlar and Pompey broken, and 
Czar prepares for War. XX. Sea Fight between Czſar's and Pompey's 
| Lieutenants, XXI. Another Sea Fight between Cxſar and Pompey, where- 
in Czlar has the worſt. XXII. Czfar loſes moſt of his Ships by ſtorm. 
XXIIL, Difference happens between Cziar and Anthony, which 1s accommo- 
dated by Oftavia's intermiſſion. XXIV. Czſar invades Sicily with three 
. Armies, His Fleet again ſcattered by Tempeſts, fo that he is ferced to put 
off the War till the next year. XXV. Pompey thinking himſelf freed 
from the War by Czlar's misfortunes at Sea, calls himſelf the Son of Nep- 
tune : 4d Menodorus his Admiral goes the ſecond time and ſubmits to 
Czlar. XXVI. Czſar again invades Sicily, and Agrippa his Admiral 
engaging Pompey's near Myles, gains the Fittory. XXVII. Czlar going 
 #n perſon into Sicily to = an Tauromenia #s aſſau!ted by Pompey by Sea 
and Land , leaves Cornificius encamped, and about to repaſ# with his 
Ships, is defeated by Pompey, himſelf hardly eſcaping. XXVII. Corni- 
ficius with much lofi rejoyns with Agrippa. XXIX. Czlar /ands all his 
Forces in Sicily, and cuts off Pompey from Proviſions. XXX, The laſ 
| Sea Battelbetween Cxlar and Pompey where Pompey is defeated, XXX1I. 
Pompey flies towards Anthony : and Lepidus endeavouring to ſeiſe Sicily, 
#; by Czlar reduced to the condition of a private Man, and ſent to Rome. 
XXXII. Cazſar's Soldiers mutiny, who disbands one Party, and contents the 
other. XXXIII. He ſettles Sicily, returns toRome, where he is received 
with general applauſe. XKXXIV. Pompey would deceive Anthony, but is 
diſcovered, XXXV. He makes Har upon Anthony's Lieutenants in Alia, 
XXXVI. He is at length taken and ſlain, 


Fter the death of Brutus and Caſſus, Ceſar went into Ztaly, and. 
Anthony into Aſia, where meeting with Cleopatra Queen of 
Zeypr, he no ſooner beheld her but he became inflamed with a 
love proved ruinous to them both, and occaſioned multitudes 

| of miſeriestoall #zypr, wherefore the Egyptian Afﬀairs will 

make a part of this Story, yet without bearing that Title - for I have yet 
much to treat of the Civil Wars, which continued long after the death of 

Brutusand Caſſius, though without any Head or cms obeyed like them, 

till Sextus the younzeſt Son of Pompey the Great, who had got together 

the Remains of Brutus and Cafſins's Party, being dead, and LZepidus de- 
ſpoiled of that part of the Empire he pretended to,all the Sovereign Power 
remained divided between Ceſar and Anthony: which things paſſed inthis 

. manner; Caſſius {irnamed the Parmeſan was left mn Aja by Caſſius and Bru- 
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tus, with a Fleet and an Army to officiate there as Superintendent of the 
Revenues. After Geffivs's death, in hopes that the like would not happen 
to Brutus, he made choice of thirty of theRhodian Ships, which he thought 
himſelf able tomanage with Seamen and Soldiers, and burning all the reſt 
except the Sacred Galley, that he might deprive the Rhodians of attempt- 
ing any thing, took the Sea with this Fleet. Clodius whom Brutss had ſent 
into that Iſland with thirteen Ships, finding it revolted (for Brutus was 
ſlain at the time of his arrival) drew off three thouſand Men that were 
there in Garriſon, and went to joyn with the Parmeſian. 7orilus came 
likewiſe to them with many other Ships, and all the Tribute Money he 
could gather at Rhodes. To this Fleet, grown already in ſome meaſure 
powertul, flocked all thoſe diſperſed throughout {iz to exerciſe any Of- 
fice, bringing with them all the Soldiers they could, and to that end ma- 
king Levies of Slaves, Captives, and the Inhabitants of the Iflands where 
they touched, Cicero the Orator came thither likewiſe, and with him all 
the Perſons of Quality eſcaped from 7haſſa, 1o that in a ſhort time great 
multitudes were aſſembled of conſiderable Forces, both by Sea and Land, 
with Officers to command them. Atlength taking with them one Zepidns, 
whom Brutus had left in Crete with ſome Forces tor Guard of that Iſland, 
they ſteered their courſe towards Murcus and eAfnobarbus, who had a 
powerful Fleet on the Ionian Seas: there dividing themſelves, one part 
joyned with AZarcus, and went towards Stcily, which was a confiderable 
recruit to Pompey ;end the other itayed with eAZzxobarbus, who deſigned to 
forma party by himſelf: thus out of the ruines of Brutus and Caſſivs ſprung 
up two new Armies. Mean while Ceſar and 2zthony made magnificent 
Sacrifices tothe Gods for the Victory at Philippi, teſtifying their acknow- 
ledgments to the Soldiers by praiſes, till they could be able to give them 
the promiſed Rewards. To this end Ceſar took his way forthwith into /taly, 
undertaking the charge of diſtributing Land to them, and giving them 
Houſes, a charge which he thought the leaſt toilſome, and firteſt tor him, 

not being well in health, whilſt 4-thony went into the beyond Sea Provin- 
ces, to get together mony to- diſcharge their promiſes. After this they 
made a new diviſion of the Empire, and beſides thoſe Provinces they alrea- 
dy had, parted between them thoſe which were Zepidus his ſhare : for Ce- 
ſar deſigned to make the Tranſalpine Gauls tree, according to the intention 
of his' Father, and Zepidus was accuſed of holding intelligence with Pom- 
pey. However Ceſar had reſolved to give him other Provinces, if the in- 
formation made againſt him proved not true. They diſmiſſed likewiſe all 
the Veterans, fave only eight thouſand Men, who deſiring to continue in' 
the ſervice, were ſhared betwixt them, and added to the Pretorian Co- 
horts. Their Forces compriſing likewiſe thoſe which had quitted Brutus's 
Party, ſtill conſiſted of eleven Legions, and fourteen thouſand Horſe, of 


' which thony, becauſe of his Expedition, took fix Legions and ten thou- 


fand Horſe ; ſo that Ce/ar had lefthim only five Legions, and four thouſand 
Horſe, with ſome Troops Anthony had left in Zraly under the Command of 
Calexns, to whom he gave order to deliver them to Ceſar, inſtead of thoſs 
taken from him, and this done, Cz/ar began his March towards the Ionian 


Sea. | 


Anthony arriving at Epheſus, offered moſt magnificent Sacrifices to the 
Goddeſs, and pardoned all thoſe of Caſſius and Brutus's Party that had taken 
SanAtuary in the Temple, ſave only Petronius, one of the Con- 


ſpirators againſt Ceſar, and Qui#tus who had delivered Dolobela to Cafſins 
: : | at. 
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at Laodices, Aﬀer which the Greeks and all the other Nations inhabiting 
fra on the Confines of Pergamws, having ſent Deputies to him to treat 
their compoſition, he aſſembled.them together, and ſpoke to them ia this 
manner: 


The Oration of Anthony. 


Ou know, Gentlemen, that Attalus your King having by teſlament given 

| you to the People of Rome, you ſoon found our Government more eaſie 

and more advantageous than his : for we remitted you all thoſe Tributes you were 

uſed to pay him, till there riſing up among us ſome diſturbers of the publuk 

Peace, we were forced to lay ſome Contributions upon you : we impoſed them up- 

072 you, not according to your Eſtates, or to continue the payment of them after 

the danger was paſt, but we taxed you only in ſome part of your Revenues, to 

the.end we might participate together in the publick charge. After which, 

when the Commiſſioners ſent by the Senate to colleft them oppreſſed you, makin 

you pay more than demanded by us, C. Czlar diſcharged you of a third of a 

the impoſitions, = orders, that no more injuſtice ſhould be done you by 
committing to your ſelves the colletfing of the Moneys from the Country. Wot- 
withſtanding which, that great Man to whom you were obliged being ſlain as 4 

Tyrant by our * good Citizens, you have ſupplyed with vaſt Sums the Murderers 

of your Benefaitor againſt us who did all we could to revenge him. Jherefore * wo) of © 
Fortune favouring the juſter cauſe, and having decided it, not as you would 
have had it, but ns to reaſon, we ſhould have _—_ you more rigo- 
rouſly if you had aſſiſted them with your Arms ; but becauſe we are willing to be- 
lieve that you have done nothing but what you were forced to, we ſhall d-al the 
more gently with you. He ſtand now in need of Money, of Lands, and of 
Cities, to diſcharge our ſelves of the promiſes made to our Soldiers to reward 
them after the Vittory. Our Army is compoſed of twenty eight Legions, which, 
accounting the light armed Foot, amount to one hundred and ſeventy thouſand 
Men, beſides the Horſe and ſqme other Companies : you may therefore judge 
what Money we are obliged to raiſe for-ſo great a number of Men. As 4 = 
Lands and Cities, Cefar is gone into italy, to diſtribute them, and to ſpeak it 
ina word to change all the habitations of that people , ſo that to the end you be 
not forced to quit your Lands, your Cities, your Houſes, your Temples, and 
your Sepulchres : you miſt formth us with Money, but yet not all ( for you can- 
not do that ) but apart, and the leaſt part too: and Tbelieve when you know our 
Demands, you will go away ſatisfied. Tou have in two years m_ our Enemies 
ten years Tribute, we ask no more of you ; but it muſt be payed in a year, for ne- 
reſſity preſſes us, beſides we favour you, and you cannot but confeſs the penalty 
& leffthan the crime. | f 


Thus ſpake :thony with deſign to raiſe Money to pay eightand twenty 
Legions, though at the time of their Accommodation at- 4odena they 
bad promiſed rewards to three and forty complete Legions, but the War 
had reduced them to that number. Scarcely had he pronounced his laſt 
words, but the Greeks proſtrating themſelyes upon the ground, humbly 
repreſented to him, that after the violences they had ſuffered from Bru- 


tas and Caſſius, they were not worthy of puniſhment but pity, that hey 
wor 
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would willingly have given to their BenefaQtors all their Goods, if they 
had not been robbedof them by their Enemies, whom they had not only 
| been forced to furniſh with all their ſtamped Money, but likewiſe to deliver 
up all their Plate and Goldſmiths Work to be by them coined. At length 
they prevailed with him that they ſhould only pay nine years Tribute in two 
years ; and beſides this Taxes were layed upon the Kings, Potentates and - 
free Cities according ro their Eſtates. As he went from Province to Pro. 
vince, Zxcius Brother to Caſſins,and all who were afraid of him hearing of his 
clemency at Zpheſus,came toask pardon. He forgave all ſave only thoſe who 
had a hand in theConſpiracy againſt _ to them he remained implaca- 
ble. He comforted thoſe Cities had ſuſtained the greateſt loſſes, exempt- 
ed the Lycians from Tribute, exhorted the Xanthians to rebuild their City, - 
gave the Rhodians Aralros, Tino, Naxos and Mynada, which ſoon after he” 
again took from them becauſe they uſed them harely, he declared thoſe of 
Z aodicea and Tharſus free and exempt from all Impoſitions, and by Ordi- 
nance which he cauſed to be proclaimed, diſcharged from ſervitude all the 
Thracians had been fold. The Athenians coming to wait upon him, he 
gave them firſt 7:0, then Zgina, Tcono, Lea, Sciatha and Pararetha, Af. 
ter which paſſing through Phrygia, Myſia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, 
the Lower Syria and Paleſtine, he charged them with great Impoſitions. 
To whatever place he came he took cognifance of all differences between 
the Cities and the Kings. As in Cappaaveria between Syſinnus and Ariara- 
thes, where he adjudged the Kingdom to Sſ2zus for his Mother Glaphyra's 
fake, who was very beautiful. And in $y7i4, whence he expelled all the 


Tyrants who had ſet themſelves up inevery City. 


Being in Cilicia, Cleopatra carne to him, to whom having complained, 
that ſhe had not aſſiſted C2/ar, ſhe made no other excuſe, but thatat the be- 
ginning of the War ſhe had ſent four Legions to Dolobella, that afterwards 
having fitted out a Fleet, ſhe was prevented by Tempeſts, and the ſudden 
death of that young Conſul. That though Caf/ivs had twice with threats 
demanded her aſſiſtance, ſhe had refuſed it. That when they were upon 
the Ionian Sea, ſhe was her ſelf embarqued-upon a magnificent Fleet, to 
come and joyn with them, without any conſideration ether of Cafis or 
Atarcius's Naval Power, but that bad weather and other loſſes with her own 
ſickneſs had made her return into Zzypr, where ſhe received news of the 
Victory. Here -42thory, wounded 1n the very ſoul by the charms of this 


Queen, became as fooliſhly in love as if he had been a young Man, though 


he were now above forty years of age. True it is, he is reported to have 
always had a natural inclination for this paſſion, and that formerly when 
ſhe was but a child he conceived a love for her, having ſecn her at Lexan- 
aria, when he ferved under Gabinius as General of the Horſe. Antho 

therefore all upon a ſudden negleCting the care of his Aﬀairs, Cleopatra &. 
ipoſed of all things at her pleaſure, without conſidering either reaſon or 
juſtice, infomuch that ;2-ſzoe her Siſter having taken SanCtuary at /Ziletwn 
in the Temple of Dianz Zencophry;aa, Anthony ſent ſome thither who ſlew 
her, and commanded the Tyrians to deliver up to Cleopatra, Serapion Go- 
vernour of Cyprys, who was fled into the SanCtuary at Zyre, becauſe he had 
taken part with Caſſius; and gave the ſame order to the Aradians, touch- 
ing another who had fled for refuge into their City, becauſe the Brother of 


Cleopatra, overcome by Ceſar in a Naval Engagement on the Vi/e, bong 
| | een 
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ſcenno more, this unhappy Man had told the Aradians, that he was Prole: 
»»y ; andat laſt ordered the mr to bring before him AZegabyzes the 
Prieſt. of Diana, becauſe he had received: rſnge as a Queen ; but the 
Epheſians having beſought Cleopatra in his behalf,ſhe pardoned him. Thus 
in a ſhort titne might a ſtrange change be perceived in Anthony's ſpirit; 
cauſed by that paſſion which was the beginning and end of all thoſe miſc- 
ries afterwards befel him: for after Cleopatra's teturn to Zeypr he ſent his 
Horſe to Palmyra a City near the 'Eyphrates, tolack'iit ; his pretence for 
doing it being very flight, for he could accuſe the Inhabitants of nothing; 
wage being ſituated between the Dominion of. the Romans and that of 
the Parthians, they ſtrove to accommodate themſelyes the beſt they could 
with one and tother ; and indeed it was a City of Trade, through which 
were tranſported from Perſia to Rome all the commodities of Zydia and 4 
rbi4, but bis main deſign was to enrich his Cavalry. The Palmyrians fore: 
ſeeing it, had cauſed all they had of value to be carried to the other fide of 
the River, on the Banks of which they planted good Archers to defend the 
approach, ( for there are the beſt Archers of the world ) fo the Cavalry 
finding not a perſon in the City, returned without drawing their Swords, or 
mo purchaſe. The Parthian War which happened ſoon after, 
ſeems hence to have taken its birth, many of the - avg of Sria be- 
ing retired with them : for $r:4 till the time of Antiochns the Pious, and 
his Son of the ame name, had been governed by Kirigs of the race of Se- 
lencus Nicator ( as we have already ſaid, writing the Aﬀairs of Syria) bur 
this Province being reduced by Pompey's Arms, he placed therein Scaurus 
for Governonr, to whom the Senate ſent others for Succeſſors,, among 
whom was Gabinins, who went to make W ar againft the People of Mexan- 
aria: to Gebinins ſucceeded Craſſus,who was (lain by the Parthians,and after 
him Bib#lus. At length after the death of C. Ceſor, duririg theſe troubles 
which were almoſt univerſal, there roſe upin every City Tyrants, ſupport- 
ed by the Parthians ; for after Craſſ#s's misfortune they had ſpread them- 
ſelves into Syria, and had intelligence with the Tyrants, which thorny 
now forced to retire to them, whom after he had expelled, charged the 
m_ with Impoſts, and made this impertinent attempt upon the Palmyri- 
2 

Province, and put his _ in Garriſon, and went to find out Cleopatra in 
Eeypt, where being magnificently received, he ſpent the Winter, without 
any mark of Cn both habited and living like a private Man, whe- 
ther becauſe he was in a Country dependant on another, and in the Royal 
City, or thathe might the more pleaſantly paſs away the time whilſt Win- 
ter laſted : for he baniſhed all manner of care, and diſpenſed with the Of- 
ficers, put off his uſual habit to wear a ſquare Robe after the Greek Faſhion, 
with white Attick Hoſe, ſuch as are worn by the Pricſt's of 4thens and of 
Alexandria, which they call Phecaſion,and only viſited the Temples,Schools, 
and Philoſophy Aſſemblies, holding converſation with none but the Greeks 
in ſervice of Cleopatra, for whoſe lake alone he had undertook this Jour- 

ney. | 
Mean while, Cz/ar going to Rome was very much diſtempered in Body, 
eſpecially at Brunduſum, where the danger was fo great, that a report was 
raiſed of his being dead : but at length by degrees the Diſtemper diminiſh- 
ing, he entred the City, where ſhewing -4thony's orders to thoſe who had 
charge of his Aﬀairs, they preſently ſignified to Calerns, that he ſhould de- 
liver to him the two Legions, and wrote to Sextus in rica to ſurrender up 

t 


took ao farther care how toappeaſe the troubles wherein he beheld the < 
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the Provitice, which was performed. After -which Ceſar finding that Ze- 
pidus was not guilty-of what he had been charged with, quittedto him 4 


| Fica, inſtead of thoſe Provinces that had been taken from him, and expoſed 


to ſale what were left of the Goods ofthe Proſcribed. But when it came to 
the pointof ſending Soldiers to Colonies,and giving them Lands,many diffi- 
culties preſented "Tamkeives, The Soldiers pretended they ought to give 
them the beſt Cities of all /aly, according to the promiſe made them be- 
fore the War. And the Cities demanded that all 7za/y ſhould contribute to 
this charge, ' or that others ſhould draw lots with them, and that for the 
Lands the: Generals ſhould pay the purchaſe ; but there was no- Money in 
the Treaſure. There were dayly to be ſeen coming to Rowe young and 
old, Women and Children, who afſembling in the- great place, or in the 
Temples, with tears'in their eyes cryed out : That being Italians, without 
having committed any fault, they were driven from their Lands, and their 
Houſes; as'if it had beena conquered Country. The Romans: had com- 
ion -on them, and their deplorable condition drew tears from a-multi- 
tude of People, eſpecially when they conſidered that this War had not 
becn undertaken for the publick good, bur to fatisfie the ambition of the 
Chiefs, who had no other aim than the ſeifing of the Empire. - Beſides, 
they were ſenſible, that they gave not the Soldiers the recompenſe promiſed 
after the ViQtory, nor ſent them into Cblonies with any other intent, but 
that the Common-wealth ſhould never more get Head again, the Uſurpers 
of the Government having ſo many People, obliged by their good turns, 
ready to take up Arms at their firſt command. Cz/ar made excuſe to the 
Cities from the neceſſity conſtraining theſe things, telling them withal he 
was much afraid the Soldiers would not be ſo content neither. And indeed 
they were not content ; for they oppreſſed their Neighbours, and took not 
only more than the Lands ſet out to them, but likewiſe the beſt they could 
pick out. And in vain did Cz/ar reprove them, or gave them other things 
ro hinder them from theſe violences ; for their Generals ſtanding in need of 
them to ſecure their Dominions, they ſtood bur in little awe. Moreover, 
the five years of the Triumvirate drawing to an end, they ſtoodineach 0- 
thers aſſiſtance for their common ſecurity, the Generals, that by the Sol- 
diers means they might keep their Command, : and the Soldiers, that by 
their means they might keep poſſeſſion of what had beengiven them ; for 
all their hopes being that the grant would ſtand good ſo long as the Donors 
were Maſters of the Empire, they were concerned to atttempt any thing for 
the maintenance -of their power : wherefore C2/ar gave many other gifts 
to the maimed Soldiers, borrowing for this purpoſe Money from the Tem- © 
ples, which increaſed the affeQtion of the Soldiery to him, who found them- 
{elves obliged by his having gratified them with Cities, Land, Money and 
Houſes. Thoſe who were deſpoiled of all theſe things made great cla- 
mours, and continuall railed againſt him, but however they affronted him, 
he boreall tocontent the Soldiery. 


Z.ucins Brother to Anthony now Conſul, Fulvia his Wife, and Marnins, 
who had the charge of his Afﬀairs in his abſence, obſerving Cz/ar's Con- 
duQ, andto the end thatall might not ſeem to be his doings, or the whole 
obligation be owned to him alone, and conſequently he have all the thanks, 
to Anthony's prejudice, uſedall the artitices poſſible , to delay the ſending 
the Soldiers to the Colonies , till his return our of 4s : but when 
they could notſucceed in that deſign, becauſe of the earneſtneſs of the Ar- 
my, they required of Ceſar liberty to be themſelves the ConduQors of 42 


thony's 
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#hony's Forces. By the agrrement made with C/ar he had quitted to hin 
the employment, but they denyed it, and Fulvia going her ſelf to the Head 
of the Legions with -4thoay's Children, beſought them not to ſuffer their 
General to be deprived of the Glory and ſatisfaction to teſtific his good will 
to them : beſides, - Azthony's reputation was very great among the Soldiery,, 
and high in eſteem with all the world ; for Ce/ar being ſick at the time of 
the Battel at P/4lippi, all the honour of that ViEtory ſcemed-due only to 
Anthony. Though Ceſar ſaw well this was a violation of their agreement; 
yet in favour to his Aſſociate inthe Empire, he conſented, and ſo they con- 
ducted the Legions to their Colonies, whey they committed ſtrange difor- 
ders; for that Ce/ar might not ſeem more indulgent than thoſe who con- 
ducted them, they gave them all manner of Licenſe. Many Cities neigh- 
bouring on thoſe where they had Lands ſet out, having reeerved much in- 


jury, came to complain to Ceſar, telling him, that the Colonies were 


much more injuſt - than. the Proſcriptions; for they proſcribed - only 
their Enemies, whereas by means of the Colonies multitudes of innocent 
perſons were ruined , Ceſar was not ignorant of the injuries done, but he 
could not remedy them, for he had no Money to pay the old Proprietors 
the purchaſe of rheir Lands, and he would not delay the recompence pro- 
miſed to their Forces, becauſe of the Wars they were till engaged in : 
Pompey was powerful at Sea, and able to ſtarve the City by cutting off Pro- 
viſions': e/Afnobarbus and Murcns were fitting out another Fleet, and ano- 
ther Army , ſothat if Ceſar and Anthony performed not their promile, they 

had reaſon to fear they ſhould be but ill ſerved by their Soldiers. Add to 
which that the five years of the Triumvirate was near expired, and they 
had therefore ſtill more reaſon to gain the good will of the Army ; where- 
fore they paſſed by many things patiently, and ſeemedas it they did not ſee 
their infeloacies ; till ſuch time that one day as Cz/ar was at the Theatre, a 
Soldier who could get no room in the place appointed for them, had the im- 
pudence to go ſeat himſelf with the Roman Knights. The People having 
obſerved it, Ceſar cauſed him to be taken away, whereat the reſt were ſo 
enraged, that when the Plays were done, gathering about Ceſar they de- 
manded their companion, becauſe not having ſeen him afterwards they 
thought him dead. The Soldier coming in at the ſame time they imagined 
him brought out of Priſon, and though he denyed it , and told them 
the matter asit paſſed, they told him he lyed, had been ſuborned, and was 
a Traytor to betray his Comrades. Such was their infolegce in the Thea- 
tre, as a conſequence to which, he having appointed them a day tor their 
meeting in the Field of Mars, for the diviſion of Lands, they were ſo haſty 
that they came thither long before day-light. And fretting at Ceſar that he 
came not ſo ſoon as they thought fit, Vonius a Centurion freely reproving 
them,and repreſenting tothem the reſpe& they oughtto their General, who 
made them not wait out of any pride or {corn, but becauſe he was lick, 
| they beganto rail at him, and call him flatterer, and by degrees their = 
increaſing,proceded to affront and throw ſtones as him. He thereupon fled, 

they oartnd him, he threw himſelf into the River to make his eſcape, 


but there they killed him, and drawing his Body out of the Water, brought. 


it and layd it in the way by which Ceſar was to pals. His Friends here- 
upon counſelled him not to gc: and pon himſelf to theſe Bedtams, but 
leſt abſence might more increaſe their fury, he went, and ſeeing /Voins's 
Body, turned off by another way. There as if this had been the crime 
only of ſome particular Men, he exhorted them for the furure to fpare one 
another, made diviſion of their Lands, parmugy _ had done good fer- 
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vice todemand theuſualrewards, and gave them likewiſe even againſt his 
own judgment, to many that were unworthy, inſomuch that the multi 
tude admiring his gravity, began to repent and be aſhamed, and withal to 
demand that thole guilty of /Vorins's death might be puniſhed , upon 
which he told them he knew them well, but that he was content with their 


confeſſion and repentance, and would remit the puniſhment. Thus ha- 


ving obtained not only pardon for their fault, bur likewiſe gifts and re- 
wards, they all upon a ſudden changed their anger into applauſe and accla- 
mations. Thefe two examples choſen among many others make it evi- 
dently appear how difficult it 1s, to govern in ſuch times as thoſe the ſpirits 
of the Soldiery, which is occaſioned when Generals are not commiſſion- 
ed to the Command of their Armies by lawtul Authority and Nomination 
as ordinarily h4ppens in Civil Wats, and when Armies are not raifed ac- 
cording to ancient cuſtom, for the ſerviceof their Country. And in reali- 
ty all thoſe People bore not Arms for the Roman People, kfr for thoſe that 
had ſet themon foot, not by order of War, but by private promiſes, not 
againſt the Enemies of the State, bur to fatisfie particular animoſities, not 
againſt Strangers, but againſt Citizens their Equals in Birth and Dignity : 
all theſe things ruined Military Diſcipline. The Soldiers conceited not they 
made War, but, did ſervice to particular perſons that would oblige them, 
and from whom they hoped for acknowledgments, and the Commanders 
made uſe of them as they had occaſion for their own advantage. And 
whereas the ancient Romans never pardoned any Runaways, they now 
gave them rewards; for the Pleas were equally ſpecious, each party deem- 
ing the other Enemy tothe State, the Leaders themſelves making the ſame 
pretence, and all ſaying they had no other end than the ſervice of their 
Country. Thus the Soldiers were his, gave moſt ; as well as whole Armies 
and many illuſtrious perſons, thought they did not deſerve the name of Run- 
aways, which things cauſed often {hitting of ſides ; for on whatever par- 
ty they ranged themſelves, they ſtill ſerved their Country : wherefore the 
Generals that were ſenſible of this, were fain to wink at many things, and 
confided not ſo much in the fidelty of their Soldiers, or the authority of 
the Laws, as in the power of their Largeſles, ſo ordinary were tumults 
and mutinies now in Armies. 


Mean while Rome was diſtreſſed for want of Proviſions ; for Pompeyhin- 
dred the bringing any by Sea, and in /aly they had almoſt given over Huſ- 
bandry, becauſe of the continual Wars, and that little Corn there was the 
Armies conſumed. There were likewiſe committed in the Cities many 
Robberies and Violences by night, after which no inqueſt was made, be- 
cauſe they layd all upon the Soldiers ; wherefore the People ſhut up their 
Shops, and drove away the Magiftrates, as ſtanding no more in need of 
Officers or Artificers in a miſerable City, where all things were expoſed to 
Robbery and Plunder: Zuci«s a Lover of the publick wellfare, and Enemy 
to the power of the Triumvirate, which ſeemed to laſt beyond the time 
preſcribed by its eſtabliſhment, had often ſharp words with Ceſar ; and 
when the old Proprietors of Lands came to complain to the Magiſtrates of 
the oppreſſion of the Soldiery, he alone would hear their complaints, and 
promiſe them his protection, and they on the other fide engaged them- 
ſelves to ſerve him 1n what ever he would employ them. This gave occa- 
ſton to Anthory's Soldiers, and to Ceſar himſelf, to reproach him that he bu- 
ſied himſelf againſt his Brother, and to giveadvice to Fulvia to have a care 
of kindling an unſcaſonable War. Notwithſtanding which AZazins _ 
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liciouſly cunning, having buzzed in her ears, that as long as rely was itt 
peace her Husband would ſtay with Cleopatra, bur if once there were War 
would preſently come away, ſhe ſuffered her ſelf to be perſwaged, and 
out. of her womanly paſſion obliged Zxcins to ſeek ſome occaſion of a 
Rupture. To which effeft Ceſar being gone to ſettle the reſt of the Colo- 
nies, ſhe ſent along Azthony's Children together with Zacizs, that it might 
not be thought he alone had the authority. And he happening to com- 
mand ſome part of his Cavalry to march ſpeedily to the Sea Coaſt of the 
Brutians, leſt Pompey ſhould plunder them, Zacius either fearing or dif: 
{embling that he was afraid theſe Horſe were drawn off againſt him and his 
Nephews, fled forthwith to 4zthony's Colonies, deliring of them Guards 
for his ſecurity, acculing Ceſar of infidelity towards their General : Ceſar 
on the contrary ſent to tell them that there was no ſhadow of change in the 
Friendſhip betwixt them and 4-thony, but that Zucins ſoughta pretence to 
make them arnragainit each other, becauſe he was an Enemy to the Tri- 
umvirate in the maintenance of whoſe power the Soldiery were to be con- 
cerned, if they would not be driven from their Colonies, and that for his 
Horle they were ſtill in the Country of the Brutians executing his orders. 
The principal Officers of At»ony's Army underſtanding well all theſe 
things met together at Zheana with Ceſar, where a Treaty was made on 
theſs conditions : Thatthe Triumvirs ſhould not diſturb the Conſuls in the 
Government of the Common-wealth ; that they ſhould give Lands only to 
thoſe had ſerved at Philipp: : that Ynthony's Forces in Zaly ſhould as well as 
Ceſar's have a ſhare of the Proſcripts Money, and in the produce of the fale 
lately made of their Goods : that for the future no one {hould conſtrain 
them to ſerve out of /taly, except two Legions which Ceſar might employ 
in the Expedition againſt Pompey : that thoſe Ceſar ſhould ſend to Spair 
might paſs the Apes without bein impeded by Aſnins Pollio, and that 
Zacins ſatisfied with theſe conditions ſhould diſmiſs his Guards, and follow 
the funQtions of his authority with all ſecurity. Theſe Articles being a- 
greed upon by the Officers of Anthoxy's Army, there were but two of them 
executed, and Salvidienus paid the Alpes in ſpite of thoſe would have hin- 
dred him : inſomuch that the performance of the reſt being delayed, Zs- 
cius Tetired to Preneſte, laying, that having no Guards, he was afraid of 
Ceſar, who was always accompanied with Soldiers, becauſe of his quality 
of Triumvir. ##lvia likewiſe fled for refuge to Zepidvs, out of fear, as 
ſhe ſaid, for her Children, and ſhe had a better opinion of him than of Ce- 
ar. However it were, both one and the other wrote to 4»thoxy, and ſome 
of their Friends who could lay open all the Afﬀair carried the Letters, of 
whichlT could not find theCopies,though Ihave made a curious ſearch. Things 
ſtanding in this poſture, the principal Officers of both Armies met together 
to terminate the differences yet between their Generals by an equitable 
_ reſolved to force to a compliance thoſe that would not ſubmit, 
and they invited Zucius his Friends to joyn with them ; upon their refuſal, 
Ceſar to render them odious, began to vent his complaints in all places as 
well to the Officers of the Armies, as the principal Citizens, which occa- 
ſioned a great many perſons to go from the City to Zuc:ns, to beleech him 
to have compaſſion of Ztaly, almoſt ruined by Civil Wars, and to make 
choice of ſome, who, with them, or with the Officers might endeayour an 
accommodation. Lucius had both a reſpe& for them and the matter 
whereof they ſpoke. But ſanins anſwered fiercely , that whilſt 4»- 
thony amuſed himſelf to raiſe Money among Strangers , Ce/ar by 
his cringing and flexibility ſecured to himſelf all the Militia, and all 
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the ſtrong places of ray. TIhatto this purpole, to the damage of Antho: 
my, to whom Gaul! appertained, he had enfranchiſed it, and that in- 
ſtead of Sghteen Cities deſigned to reward the Veterans, he had granted 
them almolt all /aly, and that whereas Lands were due only to twenty 
eight Legions that had ſerved, he had given to four and thirty ; that he 
had taken Money out of the Temples, which had never before been done 
whatever Famine were in the City, and that on pretence of a War againſt 
Pompey, but indeed to gain himlelt Soldiers to employ againſt Zthony : 
beſides he had appraiſed the Profcripts Goods at ſuch low rates, that it wag 
rather giving than ſelling them : wherefore it he really deſired peace, he 
ought firſt to give anaccount of what he had done, and do nothing for the 
future but wha ſhould be reſolved upon common deliberation. Thus AZa- 
zins by this arrogant anſwer would have had Ceſar no more to have the ar- 
bitrement ofany thing,but that the agreement made between him and -2z- 
thony (by which each had an abſolute power 1n things whereof he took 
charge, and what one did the other was to approve ) ſhould be utterly 
void. Wherefore Ceſar ſceing they were abſolutely determined for War, 
began to prepare likewiſe. 1'wo Legions that were in the City of Azcons 
having advice hereof, they having formerly belonged to Ceſar, and ſince 
to Anthony, and having till reſpeCt for both, ſent Deputies to Rowe to en- 


treatthem to conſent to an Accommodation : whereupon Ceſar anſwering 


that he had nodeſign againſt Zzthozy, but that /ncims would make War 
upon him, the Deputies and Officers of Anthony's Forces joyned together, 
deputed ſome to Zaxcins, to perſwade him to admit of a determination of 
the Differences between Ceſar and him , by the way of Juſtice, letting 
him know, that if he would not ſubmit, they would take the matter into 
their own hands. After having obtained of Zxcius what they deſired, the 
Cityof Gabes was made choice of for the meeting, being the half way be- 
twixt Rome and Preneſte, where Benches were ſet up for the Judges, and 
two Tribunals, from whence to plead Cauſes: -Ce/ar who came firſt had 
ſent ſome Horle on the way which Zucizs was to come, to diſcover if there 
were no Ambuſh ; theſe met with ſome of :4-zthazy's Horke which Zacins 
had likewiſe ſent to ſcout before, and flew ſome of them : Zacins retreat- 
ed thereupon for fear (as he faid ) of Ambuſhes, and never afterwards 
notwithſtanding all the prayers of 4nthoxy's Officers, and all their aſſu- 
Tancesto be his ſafe conduQ, would return, 1o that thoſe who laboured for 
Peace, not ſucceeding, it came toan open War, and they began already to 
tear one another in pieces by bloody Declarations. £Zxcins's Forces, were 
compoſed of four Legions he had raiſed when he entred: into the Conſulate, 
beſides the eleven Legions of nthonys commanded by Calerns, and all 
thoſe were in /taly : and Ceſar had four Legions at Capwaand his Pretorian 
Cohorts with fix Legions Sa/vidienrns brought him from $47». For Mo- 


"ney, Anthony's Provinces where there was no War, furniſhed Zacins ; 
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and Ceſar drew from all his except Sardinia, at preſent engaged in War, 
and borrowed from all the Temples with promile to pay the intereſt, till hs 
reſtored it to the Temple of the Capitol in Rome, at Antium, at Lavinia, 
at the * Foreſt, and at 7 bor, in all which Temples there are to this day 


ſtore of conlecrated Treaſure. 


Nor were all things quiet out of /-z/y, for Pompey's Force and Reputati- 
on was much increaſed by the Procripts, the old Inhabitants of -the Colo- 
nies, and even by this breach with Zzcizs ; for all thole who either feared 


their own ſatety, or were deſpoiled cf their goods, or had any diſlike t 
the 
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the preſent Kate of Aﬀeirs, flocked in to him ; beſides a great number of 
Youth, who ſought their Fortune by War, and thought it indiferent to en- 
gage under one or another General, ſince they were all Romans came in 
to him, as judging his cauſe the more juſt : Beſides he was grown rich with 
Prizes taken at Sea, and had ſtore of Shipping with all things neceſſary ; 
Murcis likewiſe had brought him two Legions with fourſcore Ships, and 
there was coming to him another Army trom Cephalonia, which makes 
ſome think rhat it he had now invaded /:aly, he might eafily have become 
Mafter of it, oppreſſed, as it was, with Famine, and rent in pieces with 
Inteſtine Diviſions : but Pompey by an inexcuſable imprudence choſe rather 
todefend himſelf, than afſail others, which proved in the end his own loſs. 
As for what happened in 4{#ica, Sextus, Lieutenant to Lthozy, accord- 
ing to Zxcius Command, had delivered up his Army to #ago, Ceſar's 
Lieutenant, afterwards having received Orders again to withdraw it ; up- 
on #agio's refuſal to return it, he declared War againſt him, and having 
raiſed conſiderable Forces of disbanded Soldiers and Africans , with ſuch 
affiſtance as he had from the Kings of that Country, goes to charge the 
Enemy, cuts in pieces the two Wings of his Armv, and makes himſelf 
Maſter of his Camp ; fo that- Fazio deſpairing, and thinking he was be- 
trayed, {flew himſelf. Thus Sextus repoſſelled himſelf of both the Pro- 
vinces of rica, and Bocchns, King of the Moors, by Zxcins perſwaſion 
went to make War againſt Car/as, who commanded in Sa#z for Ceſar. 
On the other ſide eAnobarbus, with ſeventy Ships, two Legions, a great 
number of Archers and Slingers, ſome light armed Infantry, and Gladia- 
tors, cruiſing on the Ionian Sea, waſted all thoſe Coaſts that acknow- 
ledged the Triumvirate ; and coming nigh to Brunduſium, took part of Ce- 
ſar's Galley's, burnt others, and having forced the Inhabitants to ſhut 
themſelves up within their Wall, ſpoiled their Country. Ce/ar ſent thi- 
ther one Legion, and commanded S:/vidieanus to haſten out of Spaiz , 
whilſt both perſons laboured to raiſe men in /a/y, where there happened 
ſome fights, ſome skirmiſhes, and many ſurpriſes. The people had a 
far greater inclination for Zxcins's, then for the adverſe party, becauſe the 

made War againſt the new Colonies, and not only the Cities , —_ 
Lands they had divided to the Soldiers, declared for him ; but likewiſe all 
Ttaly, who feared rhe like oppreithon; 1o thole that Ceſar had ſent to bor- 
row the conſecrated Mony, being driven out of the Cities, and ſome of 
them ſlain, the Inhabitants became Maſters of their Walls, and declared 
for- Lucias, But if theſe took his part, the new Poſſeſſors of Lands fided 


with Car, as if both one and the other had only regarded their proper - 


intereſts. Afﬀairs ſtanding thus, Ceſar aſſembled in the Palace the Se- 
nate and Roman Knights, and thus ſpoke to them. 


The Oration of Caeſar. 


F Know 7 am contemn'd by Lucius party, as weak and infirm ; aud 7 know 
that contempt will increaſe upon this my conventing you ; but J am yet af- 
ſured I have a ſtrong and powerful Army , as well that which Lucius wrongs 
by detaining from them their due rewards, as the other which fights under my 
Command ; nor is there any thing wanting to me, but good will , for I cannot 
eaſily reſolve on « Civil Har, unleſs conſtrained , or deſire to engage thoſe Ci- 
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tizens, remaining to deſtroy each other ;, but ſpecially, { delight not in a Wat 
like this, which is not to be in Thrace or Macedon, but 17 the very heart 4 
Italy , 47d which muſt occaſion infinite miſeries , though no man were to be 
ſtain, wherefore T have hitherto temporized, and do now proteſt, that I neither 
complain of Anthony, nor have given him cauſe to complain of me : *Tis 
your intereſt-, and you ought to let Lucius and his Counſellors know they are 
in the wrong, and let me intreat you to reconcile us together. If they will not 
believe you, but continue obſtinate, they ſhall ſoon find my delay was an effect 
of my prudence, and not of my fear, and you may bear witneſs for me to An- 


thony, that 7 am forced to what 7 do, by the ixſolence of Lucius. 


C2ſar having ſaid theſe words , they ſent forthwith to Zacins to Pre- 
eſte, who made them no anſwer, but that blows hadalready been ſtruck 
on both ſiges, and that Ceſar deceived them, having already ſent a Legi- 
on to Brunduſium , to hinder Axthopy's landing, beſides Manins ſhowed 
them a Letter from Anthoxy, whether true or forged is uncertain, com- 
manding them to defend his Authority by Arms, whereupon the Depu- 
ties of the Senate demanding, ifany had invaded thony's ; for if fo they 
would make them do reaſon by ways of Juſtice. AZarins thereupon pro- 
poſed meny other things, {o they went away without doing any thing-; 
yet they went not together to return Czſar any anſwer of their Legation, 
whether they had given him an account of it privately, or that they were 
aſhamed, or tor ſome other reaſon. 


Thus War being declared, Ceſar took the Field, leaving Zepidus with 
two Legions for guard of the City, at which time many perſons of qua- 
lity declared their diſlike of the Triumvirs , by going over to Zucins. 
Now what paſſed moſt conſiderable in' this War was thus : Two of Zu- 
cins his Legions quartered at Aba mutined, and having turned away their 
Officers, were upon the very point of revolting , when both Zxcius and 
Ceſar were upon their, way thither ; Z7#cizs got there firſt, and by*the 
force of Money and Promiles, kept them in their Duty. After which, as 
Firmius brought him another Army, C#ſar fell upon his Rear-guard, and 
forced Firmius to an Eminence; from whence eſcaping the next night 
into a City of his fation, called Sextia ; Ceſar would not purſue him, for 
fear of an Ambuſh, but on the morrow beſieged the place and the Army. 
On the other ſide Z«cius having a deſign upon Rome, ſent before three 
Regiments, who with wonderful diligence entred the City privately by 
night, himſelf followed with the flower of his Horſe and the Gladiators , 
and was received by NVorius, who having that day the guard of the Gate, 
with all his Soldiers ſubmitted tohim, and Zepidus went out to meet with 
Ceſar ; Ducins thus entred the City, aſſembled the people, and told them 
that Z:thoay and Zepidnus ſhould in few days give an account of the vio- 
lences committed in their Magiſtracy , and that Fthony was diſpoſed to 
quit that unlawful power, to accept of the Conſulate, that is to ſay, a 
Dignity eſtabliſhed by their Anceſtors, inſtead of a tyrannical Dominion. 
Theſe words were received wirh the univerſal joy of the people , who 
already imagining the Triumvirate aboliſhed , made, acclamations to Zu- 
cins, giving him the Title of Emperour. Soon after he left the = to 
march againſt Ceſar, paſſing by his Brother's Colonies, where he raiſed a- 
nother Body of an Army, and fortified all the Citics he found afteQtionate 
to his Party: but Barbar:sQueſtor to Anthony being returned u = ſome 
ifkerence 
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difference he had with his General, told all Men, that he was mightily in- 
cenſed againſt thoſe made War _-_ Ceſar, to the ruine of their commort 
power, which made many that diſcovered not Barbarius's deceit, deſert Zu- 
cins, and joyn with Ceſar. Zaciusthen marched to meet with Salvidienus, 
was coming with an Army of Gauls to Ceſar, followed in tlic rear by 
Aſinins and Yentidins, two of Anthony's Lieutenants ; ſo that he could not 
well paſs farther, when Zzrippa, one of C2ſar's beſt Friends, fearing leſt 
Satvidienus ſhould be incloſed, went and ſeifed upon * Zz/ubria , trom * pucy 
whence Zuciws drew great Succors, thinking thereby to oblige Zucius to Milan. 
turn his Arms upon him, and quit his deſign upon S4/vidienus, who would 
not fail to follow him in the rear, nor was he deceived in his imagination : 
Zxcins therefore fruſtrated in his hopes, would willingly have joyned with 
Aſmnius and Ventidius, but Aerippa and Satvidienns lying on each ſide him, 
ſorely annoyed him, and had given good order for guarding the Straits ; 
when he ſaw himſelf engaged in this manner, not daring to venture a Bat- 
tel, he retired nighto Per»g/4a ftrong City, where he encamped, ſtaying 
for Yentidius. Agrippa, Sabvidtenus and Ceſar himſelf coming in at the ſame 
time, with the three Armies there beſieged him, Ceſar having ſpeedily 
drawn together all his Forces, that Zvcius who was the Head of the War 
might not eſcape him. He ſent likewiſt ſome Forces towards 4inins and 
Pentidins to retard their march, though they made no great haſte, for they 
approved not of this War, and did not well know Azthony's mind ; beſides 
there was jealouſie between them, and being of equal Dignity each was 
ambitious of the ſole Command of the Army. Mean while, Zzcins thus 
beſieged durſt not hazarda Battel, being the weaker both in number and 
ity of Soldiers, his Army conſiſting for the moſt part of new raiſed 
Forces, nor durſt he take the Field, or adventure a Retreat, being on all 
ſides ſo belayd ; wherefore he ſent A7anizs to Yertidinus and Aftnins to 
haſten them to come tq his relief, and gave order to 7itinnins to go with \ 
four thouſand Horſe to waſte the Country under Czſar's protection, that he 
might oblige him to raiſe his Siege, whillt he ſhut himſelf up in Perugia, | 
reſolved if he were forced to it to ſpend the Winter there, or at leaſt {5 
much time till Zertidius came up to him with the other Army, but Ceſ; 
preſently ſethis Men to work on the Circumvallation, which he was forc 
to make ſix and fifty Furlongs 1n circuit, becauſe of the Hills, amang which 
the City is ſeated, from whence he drew two Lines down to the 7ib-r to |/ 
hinder any thing from being brought to the City. £uc/us on his part cau- 4s 
ſed the foot of the Hills to be fortified with Trench and Palifado like to the 
Circumvallation, whilſt Fu/via ſent freſh diſpatches to Yertidius, Aſmnins , 
Ateius and Calenus to haſten them with all ſpeed fo his relief, and withal 
. Taiſed a new Army, which ſhe ſent to him under the Command of Plax- 
cas, who meeting with one of Cefar's Legions on their March to the City, 
cut them in pieces. As for Fertidius and Aſfinins doubtful of Anthoy's 
mind they temporized,and yet preſſed to it by Fu{v:a,they began to march 
on and to come to diſengage Zucins,Ceſar together with 4rippa preſently let 
forward to meet them, after having placed a very good Guard before Pe- 
rugia, but they not being able tojoyn P/zxcus, or put themſelves into a con- 
dition to fight, retired one to Ravenna, the other to Prmini, and Plaxcns to 
Spoleto; and Ceſar having, leſt a part of his Forces to hinder their con- 
junQon, returned to the Siegeat Peruzia, There he with all poſſible dil 
gence cauſed to be made a double Ditch of thirty Foot wide, andas many 
deep, on which he raiſed a "Rampire, with fifteen hundred Towers of 


Wood, fixty Feet diſtant one from the other, with ftore of Redoubts, wor 
at 
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all things neceſſary for defence as well againſt the Beſieged, as thoſe that 


would force his Lines; this was not done without frequent Sallies, and ma-- 
ny Engagements, wherein Ceſar's Light-armed Foot did wonders in lancing 
their Javelings ; but when LZxcins's Gladiators could come toa cloſe Fight. 
with them, they made a great {laughter. The work being broughtto per-' 
{etion, the Beſieged began to be aMicted with Famine, which augment- 
cd from day to day, for neither Zxcius nor the Inhabitants had made any 
Proviſion of Victuals, which coming to Ceſar's knowledge, he cauſed the 
Lines to be guarded with double care and diligence. Now on the Eve of 
New-years-day, being a folemn Feſtival, Zucizs, imagining they would not 
have {o much care of the Watch as ordinarily, went and {tormed the Gate. 
of their Trenches, believing, that by opening this paſſage, he might gain 
anentrance into the City for thoſe other t orces he had in divers Quarters, 
But the Legion then upon the Guard p1 c{ently running, in, and Ceſar him- 
{elf with the Pretorian Cohorrs, Zxc:5 after a long Fight reſolutely main- 
tained, was forced ro a Retreat: and this happened at the ſame time that ar 
Rome, where they had layed in ſtores of Corn for Proviſion for the Sol- 
diers, the People deteſting borh the Wars and the Vittories, ran to all the. 
Magazines, and pillaged rhem of all the Corn. After this Zentidius and 
thoſe with him judging it ſhameful for them not to relieve Zucins, periſh- 
ing with Famine, ſet torward to their alliſtance, and at firſt oyer-run thoſe 
Forces which C:/ar had left to oppoſe their Deſigns, but ferippaand Salwi- 
dienis coming in wth a greater power, they Were fearful of being ſur- 
rounded, and ſo turned off to F#/ciniz, alittle City about one hundred and 
lixty Furlongs from Perugia, where Azrippa having beſieged them, they 
gave Zncirs notice of there being there, by great Fires which they kindled 
in the Night time, Yeztidins and Aſinius were of the mind to ſally out and 
fight : Plazcrs on the contrary ſaid they had better ſtay a while, tor fear of 
engaging themſelves between 4:rippa and Ceſar; ſo the Befieged in Peru- 
gia, who had rejoyced at the firſt ſight of the Fires, ſeeing their Compani- 
ons came not, imagined they had met with ſome obſtacle, but when the 
Fires were quite extin&, then they believed them abſolutely defeated, 
whereupon Zxcius oppreiſed with Famine, would once more attempt an 
Aſfault by night, hom the firſt Watch till it was light did all he could 
ro force the Lines, but being every where repulſed, he retreated into Perw- 
gia, where having taken an exact account of the Proviſion remaining, he 
forbade giving any to the Slaves, whom yet he ſet Guards over; leſtfly- 
ing to the Enemy they ſhould betray the extremities of the Garriſon ; ſo 
that whole Troops of thoſe poor wretches might be ſeen walk ſtaggering 
through the City, and as fat asthe Rampare, eating Graſs, or green Leaves, 
or whatſoever they could find ; and when they were dead, Z»cius cauſed 
them to be interred very deep, leſt if he ſhould have burnt them, the Ene- 
my ſhould have knowledge of it, or letting them lie, they ſhould putrefie, 
and by their corrupt ſtench engender the Plague. But when there appear- 
cdnoend cither of Famine or Funcrals, the Soldiers quite wearied out, de- 
fired /.xcizs they might once more attempt the Enemies Trenches, promi- 
ting themſelves this time to carry them, he approved their reſolution, and 
told them : 7z our laſt Aſſault we fourht not ſo ſtontly as the preſent occaſion 
and our nic: fjity did require: now we have no other way but either to yield, or 
if that ſcem worſe than dyinz, to fi:ht it cut to the death. All of them cou- 
ragcouſly accepting of rheſe conditions, they beſought him to lead them on 
in open day, that if there were any Cowards among them the night might 
not keep them from being known. £«cins made his Sally abour boca of 
ays 
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day with a great quantity of Iron Inſtruments, many kind of Ladders; 
Tools of all forts to fill up the Trenches, with portable Towers to lay 
Bridgesover to the Walls, all kind of miſfile Arms, with Stones and Bun- 
dles of Ofiers or Wattles to throw upon the Stakes. They then began the 
Afault with ſuch fury, that they preſently filled up the Ditch, paſled the 
Paliſade, and gained the Foot of the Wall, which ſome laboured to under- 
mine, and others brought Ladders to ſcale, others drew clole up their Tow- 
ers with a wonderful contempt of their lives, though there fell upon them 
Showers of Stones, of Darts, and of Leaden Bullets. ow aſſaulted the 
Lines in ſeveral places at once, ſo that the mo diſtrated, coiild not fo 
vigorouſly apply themſelves to the defence of all : whereby it hap- 

pened inone place Zcius's Men having brought up a Tower, had caft their 

Planks upon the Wall, where, though fighting in extreme danger, as be- 
ing galled both in Front and Flank by the Enemies milfile Arms, they at 
le forced their way, and ſome of them gained the Wall, followed pell 
mell by others; and poſſibly their deſpair had met with a happy lucceſs, if 
the Enemy, knowing there were not many of theſe Machines, had not op- 

poſed the moſt valiant of Czſar's Soldiers, to theſe weak and tired Men, 
who ſoon tumbled them down the Walls, and having broken in pieces their 
Machine with contempt, wounded them from above: yet with broken 
Arms and wounded Bodies, their very voices almoſtfailing them, they 
Rill reſolutely ſtood to it ; but when they ſaw the Bodies of thoſe who had 
been ſlain upon the Wall ſtripped and thrown after them, the contumely 

ſkemed unſufferable, and they ſtood like Men ſtruck dumb, or like Wreſt-. 
lersat the Gymnick Games that would breath themſelves a while : fo that 
Zacius ſeeing them in this condition, took compaſſion on them, and ſound- 

ed a Retreat. However, when C2/ar*s Soldiers, joyful for their ſucceſs, 

made a great noiſe with their Arms as a mark of Victory, they reentred 

with fury, and bringing out Ladders ( for they had no more Towers) in 

a deſperate mood attempted to ſcale the Wall, but all in vain, and indeed 
it was impoſſible ; wherefore Zxcins running about to all places, beſoughr 
them not to caſt themſelyes away, and brought them off weeping, and 
much againſt their wills. After this fierce Aſſault, Ceſar, to prevent the 
Enemies from making the like upon his Trenches, lined his Walls with 
Courts of Guard, giving order that atthe firſt ſignal they ſhould mount the 
Rampire, ſome in one place, and ſome in others: and this they did conti- 
nually, though none aſſailed them, with deſign to exerciſe the Soldiers, 


and ſtrike terrour into the Enemy. 


Mean while Zxcius's Soldiers began to be quite out of heart, andto neg- I%, 

le& their Guards, as it often happens after ſuch unfortunate repulſes; and 

many, not only of the Soldiers, but Officers went and ſubmitted themſelves 

to Ceſar. Zucius himſelf, touched with pity to ſee 10 many Men fo miſer- 

ably ending their lives, would willingly have conſented to an Accommoda- 

tion, if he had not had with him ſome particular Enemies of Ceſar's, who 

were fearful to fall into his hands; but when it was known that he kindly re- 

ceived the very Runaways,all Mefis minds grew mote inclinable to peace; fo . 

that Zuxcins fearing, left if he alone reſiſted, they would deliver him to 

C2ſar; whereforg How ſome appearance of hopes, he thus ſpoke to his 
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Triumvirate changed into a Tyranny, and that this Authority thought to 
only eſtabliſhed againſt Brutus and Caſſius, continued yet after their deaths , 
for Lepidus being deprived of his part of the Empire, whilſt Anthony, is g4- 
thering up Money in the remote Provinces, this Man who beſieges us aoſes all 
things at pleaſure, and the Roman Laws, which he makes a mock of, ſerve him 
but for a pretence : but when to remedy this diſorder, and rede:m the Common- 
wealth from Slavery, 1 requeſted that after having given the promiſed Recom- 
penſes to the Soldiery he ſhould lay down the Sovereign Authority, not —_ 
it by requeſt, I ſought to conſtrain it according to the power inveſted in me by 
the quality of Gonſel, but he raiſed a report among the Soldiers that Toppoſed 
the Colonies in favonr of the ancient poſſeſſors: it was a long time ere T knew he 
andered me in this manner ; and when it was t0!d me, 1 could not believe jt, 
fince Thad my ſelf appointed Commiſſioners to divide the Lands among you: we- 
wvertheleſi the greater part giving ear to this Calumny, joyned themſelves with 
Czlar*s Faction to make War upon us;but have made WVar againſt themſetves,as 
time will make it appear. For your part 7 am your witneff, that having adhered to 
the juſter cauſe you have ſuffered infinitely, and at laſt we are not overcome by 
our Enemies, but by Famine, which has forced our Officers to deſert us. True 
it is, it would be much for my Glory to fight for my Country, even to the laſt 
extremities, and my good will would be recompenſed with immortal praiſes, but 
T cannot reſolve it, out of my affettion to you whoſe ſafety [ prefer before my 
own Glory. I will therefore ſend Deputies to the Conquerour to d:ſire hin 
70 deal as he pleaſe with me , fo he will but pardon you who are his Fellow 
Citizens, and have been his Soldiers, who have committed no fault in fightin 
for a cauſe ſo apparently juſt, and who have not been overcome by Arms, "a 
want of Proviſions. | 


I Had adeſfign, Fellow Sotdters, to reſtore my Country to liberty, ſeeing the 
e 


$ 


After theſe words, he choſe three out of the principal Men of his Army, 
and ſent them to C2ſar, which drew tears from theeyes of all the reſt, de- 
ploring either their own, ortheir Generals condition, who having ſuch noble 
and generous thoughts for his Country was yet reduced to that ſhameful 
neceſſity. The three Deputies repreſented to Ceſar, that they were all of the 
ſame Country, had formerly fought under the ſame Colours, that the Chief 
of both Parties had been good Friends, and that he ought to imitate the Ge- 
neroſity of the Ancients, who were haters of deadly difſentions, with 
many other things tending to the ſame purpoſe. Cz/ar who well knew the 
Army was compoſed of Veterans and ngw raifed Soldiers, cunningly an- 
ſwered, that he would pardon -4»thony's Men for their General's fake, but 
for the reſt they ſhould yield upon diſcretion. This he ſpoke publickly, 
but drawing apart /#r-ivs one of the three Deputies,he ave him hopes of 
a general pardon, excepting only his particular Enemies, but thoſe who 
thought themſelves of thatnumber, {uſpecting this private conference be- 
tween Furnins and Ceſar was to their prejudice, reviled him at his return, 
and beſought Zzciz5 either to obtain a general Peace, or to continue the 

| | War 
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War without Quarter, ſince it had not been undertaken for any particular 
animoſities, but for the Common-wealth. . Zxcizs moved to compaſſion for 
rſons of equal quality with himſelf, praiſed their reſolution, and 'promi- 
ed to ſend other Deputies; but after ſaying he could find no Man fitter 
forthat Negotiation than himſelf, he went without a Heriuld, only ſome' 
running before to give Ceſar notice Zacins was coming. Ceſar preſently: 
came forth to meet him, and when they were in ſight of each other,. at- 
tended by their Friends, and in the habit of Generals: Zx4-us ſtopped his 
Train, and taking with him.only two LiQtors came forward, thereby ma- 
king known his intention : Ce/ar having obſerved it, imitated his Modeſty, 
the better to give him aſſurance of his tuture good will z and when he ſaw 
Zuacins advanced to the Trenches in token.he yielded to diſcretion, he came. 
out himſelf, that Zacias might til be at freedom to diſpoſe of his Aﬀairs : 
theſe ſigns of their good inclinations they by turns gave cach other at their 
approach : but when they were met near the. Trench, after mutual ſaluta« 
tions, Zacins thus began : | h 


T The Speech of Lucius to Ceſar. 


Afar, had I made this Jar with Strangers, T ſhould have thought it 
| baſe to have been overcome, but much baſer to have thus yielded my felf, 
| and ſhould ſoon have founda way to have freed me from that infamy ;, but ha- 

wing to deal with a Citizen of my own quality, and for my Country, 1 think it no 
ſhame to be vanqulſhetl in ſuch a tanuſe, and by ſuch a Man : T ſay not this that 
T would refuſe to ſuffer what ever you pleaſe ( for I come to you without a He+ 
rauld ) but toobtain pardon for others, which as it is jh will be no leſs pro- 
fitable to your Affairs, which to make you the more clearly imderſtand, 7 wit! 
ſeparate my intereſt from theirs, that being fully perſwaded 7 alone am the cauſe 
of what has paſſed, you may diſcharge all your anger upon me ; yet think nos 
whatever 7 [' Twould have offended you ( that would have been unſeaſonable } 
only let me ſpeak, truths cannot be diſſembled, 7 undertook this Var againſt 
you, not to file the Sovereign Power after your defeat, but to reſtore to the Se= 
nate the Government of the Commot-wealth, of which the Triumvirate de- 
prived them, ſince when you eſtabliſhed it, you confeſſed your Government not 
lawful, but neceſſary for a time, ſo long as Brutus and Caſſius, with whom you 
tould make no peace, ſubſifed. After the Heads of that Diſſention were dead, 
the Remains of their Party ( if yet there be any Remains) being ftill in Arms, 
not againſt the Common-wealth, but becauſe they feared you, and the five yea 
of the Triunrvirate being. expired, 1 demanded the reſtoration of the Magi+ 
ſtrates power, according to the ancient order, preferring the good of my Country, 
exfore mine own Brother, becauſe I hoped for his conſent at his return, and in 
e mean time to finiſh the mork whilſt Twas in authority ; which had it proteed- 
ed from you, you alone had had the Glory of it ; but not being able to perſwade 
you, Iwent to the City where 7 thought 1 might by force effett it, being a Citi- 
Zen of conſiderable Birth, and withal Conſul. This is the ſole cauſe of this 
Har, which ought neither to be attributed tomy Brother, nor to Manius, zor 
to Fulvia, nor to the diſtribution made of 7 ands to thoſe Soldiers had ſerved at 
Philippi, »or to the compaſſion / might have conceived for thoſe turned out of 
their Beings, ſince 1 my ſelf ſent Commiſſioners on the places to ſettle my Bro- 
ther”'s Zegions in their Colonies, and to drive out the old Proprictors : but it 
| Gg858% 2 was 


do 
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was your invention to throw upox me and the Colonies the canſe of the Har; 
and an artifice by which gaining the hearts of the Veterans yow have got the 
Piitory ; for being perſuaded Twas their Enemy, they have done all they could. a+ 
gainft me, and you had reaſon to make ufe of this palicy, being in open Har 
with me. Now jowhave got the Vittory, if yow are an Enemy to jour Conn- 
fry treat me likewiſe as an Enemy ; for I had « de _—_ it, if 7 had not 
been hindred by want of +207 germ Theſe things 1 [peak yielding my ſolf ( ag 
Theve faid ) freely up, touſe at your diſcretion, and coming alowe to you, thas 
you may perceive what thoughts 7 have heretofore had of you, and what I bill 
pr . Thus far touching my ſelf : for what concerns my Friends, and ell 
the reff of the Army ( if my advice may not be ſuſpetted by you } 7 will give 
on what fhall be for your advantage. Let mecounſel you nos to uſe them hard. 
ly for any difference between us, leſt, pw, >. 4 Max expoſed to the reach of 
Fortune, you make thoſe ſerve under you backward in hazaraing themfelves to . 
danger, when by your example they ſhall heve learwd there 1s no hopes of ſafety 
but in Victory. But if the counſels of an Enemy are not to be liſtened to, I be« 
ſeech you not to puniſh my Friends for my fault, or misfortune ; but rather lay 
all the Load on me, who am the only _—_ of all that has happened. IT have on 
purpoſe left them behind me, for fear leſt if Thad ſpoke in thery preſence it might 
have looked like an Artifice to gain favour for my ſelf. 


 Towhich C2/ar anfwered: 


The Anſwer of Cſar to Lucius. 


Theſe are near upon the very fame words as I found them inthe Com- 
mentaries of thoſe times. | 


In theſe ow es Ceſar admired the generous and unſhaken mind of Z«- 
cins ſo wel biaſſed with prudence ;- and Zxcins the great clemency and ex- 
peditious brevity of Czſar, and others read in both their Faces the tenure 
of what they had ſpoke : Zucis preſently ſent his Tribunes to receive or- 
ders from Ceſar, whobrought him the Muſter-Rolls of the whole Army, 


according to the cuſtom to this day when a Tribune comes for Oroers Its 
preſents 
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preſents the General witha Counter-roll of thoſe ſerve under hini. Aﬀer 
having received Orders,they fet the Watch as before, it being Ceſars plea- 
ſare thar for that night each Army ſhould lodge in their own Camp : ort 
the morrow he offered Sacrifices, and Zwcins ſent him all his Forces irt 
Arms, and ready to march upon ſervice. As foonas they came in fight of 
Ceſar they ſaluted him, calling him Emperour, and that done, drew upby 
Legions the Veterans apart from the new raiſed Men in a place by him ap- 
pointed. Afﬀeer having performed the Ceremonies of the Sacrifices, Ce- 
far ſeated himfelf upon a Tribunal with a Wreath of Laurel on his Head; 
which is the Badge of ViQtory, and commanded them all tolay down their 
Arms, then he gave order for the Veterans to draw near, that he might 
terrifie them with reproaches of ingratitude ; but his mind being known; 
all Ceſar Soldiers, whether ſuborned, or moved with affeQtion towards 
their Fellow Cirizens in diſtreſs, ftepped out of their Ranks, and advancins 
towards Zxcinss Men, who had formerly been their Comrades, bepan 
embrace them, weeping and emploring Ceſar for them, continuing their 
_ cries andtheir embraces, till ſuch time as thenew raiſed Men being touch- 
ed with a like compaſſion, the whole place became the objeQ of univerſal 
forrow ; wherefore Ceſar changing his deſign, having with much difficul- 
xy ſilenced their cries, thus ſpoke to his own Men ; 


The Otation of C eſar. 


On have always, Fellow Soldiers, ſo behaved your ſelves to megthat you car 
NY ack nothing Fu deny : 1 velieve the new Soldiers may have been forced 
' to ſerveLucius ; bat for thoſe there who have fooften born Arms with you, and 

with whom you wow petition me, 7 would fain ask them what injuty 7 fa dope 
them, or aka they ever requeſted of me that T refuſed them, or what advantage 
they could hope from others _— oblige thems to take up Arms againſt me; a- 
gainft you, and againſt themſehves ; for there is no labour to which 7 have not 
expoſed ny ſelf for ſettling of the Colonies, in which they are to be ſhavers ; but 
take it not amif{ if their inſolency make me be no further concerned for 


- But they inflanitly Incteativg hich not togive over his care of them, and 
renewing their intreaties for their pardon. 


7 orant you, faid he, whatever you defire, let them be pardoned provided 
for + fone they be of one mind with =_ , p 5 


Which after they had all promifed, they with acclamations = thanks 
to Ceſar, who permitted ſome of his to entertain the others as their Guetts; 
and ordered the multitude to encamp apart in the ſame place where they 
had firſt drawn up, till ſuch time as he appointed Cities for their Winter 
Quarters, with Commifhoners to conduc x wo After which, befote he 
roſe from the Tribunal, he cauſed to come to him Zacins, and all the per- 
fons of Quality with him, among whom there were many Senators and 
Roman Knights, all caſt down, and ſorrowful for this ſudden and extraor- 
dinary change, who were no ſooner come out of Perugia , but 2 as 
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 _Fiſoneatred the City: whe they were come befort Ceſar,he cauſed Lucius: 


to be ſet down by him, and his Friends and Centurions took charge of the: 
reſt, after being advertiſed to treat them honourably, but yet to have a+ 
care to ſecure their perſons.. He ſent likewiſe to the People-of Perugia, 
who begged pardon from their Walls, ' to come to him without their. 
Senators,and he pardoned them, buttheir Senators were all impriſoned, and: 
not long after ſlain, except only Zacius Zmulus, who being at / Rome one of 
the Judges of Cz/ar's Murderers, openly gave ſentence againſt them, and; 

waded others to do the like, to purge the City from that abominable vil- 
| fn Ceſar had reſolved to give the plunder of Persgia to his, Soldiers.” 
But Ce/ti#5 one of the Inhabitants, a crack-brained Fellow, who becauſe 
he had bore Arms in Macedo filed himſelf AMacedoricus, ſet fire to his: 
Houſe, and threw himſelf into the Flames, which the wind driving through-. 
out the whole City, it was ina moment reduced to aſhes, all but the Tem-' 
ple of Yalcar, ſuch was the end of plas a City famous for its antiqui- 
ty » for it is ſaid to be one of thoſe twelve Cities built by the ancient * E- 
truſcans, at their firſt coming into Zaly, wherefore they formerly adored. 
FZuno after the manner of the Etruſcansz but now thoſe who divided a- 
mong themſelves the ruines of the City, took /ulcar inſtead of Fun for 
their Tutelar Deity. The day following, Ceſar paſſed a- general pardon; 
but the Army till grumbling and growing tumultuous againſt ſome, for- 
bore not till they were ſlain, who were all mighty Enemies to Cz/ar, ſuch 
were Canntins, C. Flavins, Clodius Bythinicus and others. 


Thisconcluſion had the Siege of Perugia, together with the War againſt 
Zucius, moſt certainly a very perillous one, and which in all likelyhood 
mighta long time have tormented /raly. For Aſinius, - Plincus, Ventidins, 
Craſſus, Ateins, and others of this Party, who had in all conſiderable For- 
ces, amounting to thirteen Legions, and ſix thouſand five hundred Horſe; 
Feputing Zxcius the Head of this War, retired every one a ſeveral way 
towards the Sea, part to Brunduſium , part to Ravenna , part to 7a- 
rexturs, ſome of which went to ſeek out 1Afurcus and e/AZnobarbus, others 
YAnthony, ſtill followed in the rere by Ceſar's Men, who offered them peace, 
which they refuſing, were by them much infeſted in their March ; but 
two of theſe Legions left by Plarcus at Cameria, Aprippa gained by fair pros 
miles. Fulvia likewiſe with her Children fled to P#zzo/:, and from thence 
to Brundiyfium, convoyed by three thouſand Horſe, ſent her by her Huſ- 
band's Licutenants. At Brunduſium {he embarqued on five long Ships, ſent 
for out of Macedon, and departed with Plancns the future companion of her 
Voyage, who through cowardiſe deſerted the reſt of the Army, of 
which Yextidins after took the ConduCt. _ drew eMnobarbus to An- 
tony Party, which they both gave him aſſurance of by Letters, and be- 
cauſe he was tocome into /aly, they ſecured convenient places for his land- 
ing, and laid in ſtores of Proviſion. On the other ſide, thorny having 
fill other Forces near the Apes commanded by Calerns, Ceſar delignedta 
make himſelf Maſter of them, out of a jealouſie he had of -4nthory, to - 
keep them for him if he proved his Friend, or to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt . 
him if itwere true that he was not ; but whilſt he was ſeeking a plauſible 
occaſion to doit, Calerns died ; fo that Ceſar laying hold of the opportuni- 
ty, goes with all celery and ſciſes upon the Army, and with it of Gaul 
and Spaiz two of Anthony's Provinces, Fulvins Son to Calenus out of fear 
yielding up all without oppoſition. Thus Cz/ar being at one puſh ſtrength- 
ened with eleven Legions, and theſe great Provinces, after having _ 
E: mov 
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moved the Commanders, and put his own Creatures in their places, re- 
turned to Rome. 


. But Anthony detained the Deputies of the Colonies ſent to him; cither 
becauſe of the Winter Seaſon , or that they might not diſcover his 
Deſigns. At the beginning of Spring parting from Alexandria he came 
to Zyre, from thence paſſing to Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Province of ſa, 
he heard of the ſucceſs of the Siege of Perugia, for which he blamed his 
Brother, his Wife, but eſpecially Aarins. Ar Athens he met with Ful- 
via, flying from Brundufinm, and Fulia his Mother, whom Pompey ( to 
whom ſhe was fled for refuge ) ſent upon long Ships, accompanied with 
the chief Men of Quality inhis Party, Z. Zibo his Father-in-law, Saturninus 
and others, who beholding »thony's Magnificence, would have perſwa- 
ded him to an alliance with Pompey againſt Ceſar : to which he at . 
That indeed he was obliged to Pompey for ſending to him his Mother, which 
he wonld acknowledge in due ſeaſon ; and if} he muſt make Yar with Czlar, 
would embrace his alliance; but if the friendſhip betwixt them ſtood firm, he 
would do his endeavours to reconcile Pornpey to Cxlar. Thus thony then 
anſwered : but when Czfar returned to the City out of Gaul, underſtanding 
that ſome had ſailed from Pompey to Athens, but noghearing what anſwer 
' they brought back, he began to make the old Soldiers and new Inhabi- 

tants of % Colonies jealous of thorny, as if Pompey were ready by his 
allowance to come and drive them out, and place in their ancient poſſefſi- 
. ons the old Proprietors, of whom many indeed had fled to him for refuge, 
which though eafily belieyed, yet could notthe afteCtion of the Veterans to 
Anthony be lo eaſily withdrawn, ſo much credit had the Battel of _ 


got him in the hearts of the Soldiers. Cz/ar, though he thought that he 


ould be ſtronger than 4nthony, Pompey and eAinobarbys all together in 


the number of Legions, for he had already above forty ; yet neither ha- 
ving Shipping nor time tobuild any, he was much afraid that if they with 
five hundred Sail ſhould comeand cruiſe about all the Coaſts of taly, they 
would ina ſhort time ſtarve him ; wherefore though many Virgins were 
offered him in Marriage he wrote to /Zeceras that he ſhould treat tor him 
with Scribonia Siſter to Libo Father-in-law of Pompey, that by this means it 
it were neceſſary he might make peace with Pompey : this was no ſooner 
known to Libo, but by Letters he gave order that the Marriage ſhould 
forthwith be concluded. Henceforwards Ceſar when at any time he con- 
ceived a jealouſfie of any of Anthony's Friends or Forces under his Com- 
mand, he fent them to ſeveral places out of the way, and Zepidzs he di- 
ſpatched with fix of Anthony's Legions he had in ſome ſuſpicion, into Africa 
the Province deſigned for him. He ſent likewiſe for Zxcizs, whom after 
he praiſed for his piety to his Brother, that what by his orders he had 
done, he would take the fault off upon himſelf; he yet accuſed him of in- 
gratitude, that after ſo greet an obligation he would not confeſs to him 
whatevery one talked publickly ; that L-thony had entred into League with 
Pompey againſt him. | 
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The Speech of Ceſar to Lucius. 


FN Ertainly, ſaid he, triſting to your words, after Calenus's death 7 pre- 
C2 ſerved for Anthony by the means of my Friends thoſe Legions and 
Provinces that he might not beleft without command ; but now perceiving hi; de- 
ſigns againſt me, 1 take them all as my own ; but you, if you pleaſe, may ſecare- 
ly go to your Brother. | 


Ceſar ſpoke thus either to try Zucius, or that what he ſaid might be told 
to Anthony : but Zacius anſwered him as he had done before. 


The Anſwer of Lucius to Ceſar. 


Anew, ſaid he, 7 muſt confeſs, the mind of Fulvia aſpiring to Dominiog, 

and I made uſe of my Brother's Forces with hopes to ſuppreſi the power of 
youall; and if now my Brother comes to ſubvert Monarchy openly or privately 
T will go to him, once more to make War for my Country againſt you, though 
fo highly obliged to you ; but if he ſeeks Aſſociates to maintain his tyranny, 1 
will ſerve you againſt him ſo long as 7 ſhall believe you affect not the Monarchy ; 
for T ſhall always prefer my affection to my Country before either Friend or Re- 


lation, 


Cz/ar now again admiring Zucizs, told him, that whatever offers he 
made, he —— accept of his ſervice againſt his Brother ; but that he 
thought ſuch a Man as he fit to be entruſted with the whole Provinceand 
Army of Spatiz, in which he ſhould have Peduceins and Zucezus for his Lieu- 
tenants. Thus he ſent Zxc:us out of the way with Honour, having given 
private orders to his Lieutenants to watch him narrowly. 


Anthony having left Fulvia ſick at Sycione, et ſail from Corcyra to pals the 
Tonian Sea with two hundred Ships he had built in 4a, wherein he had but 
very ſlender Forces. Upon advice that eAf»obarbus came to meet him with 
a great Fleet and a mighty Army, ſome were jealous that he would not 
prove faithful to the new made peace, becauſe he had been condemned as 
an Abettor of Czſar's death, and therefore = in the number of the Pro- 
{cribed, and had taken part againſt Ceſar and -2:thony in the Battel of Phi- 
lippi. But Anthony, thathe might not ſeem to diſtruſt any thing, held on 
his courſe with five of his beſt Ships, commanding the reſt 1. Toa at a 
diſtance ; when e/Anobarbrs with all his Fleet and Army were come in 
ſight, Plancus, who wes on board of Anthony, began to be afraid, and ad- 
viſed him to ſtop and ſend ſome before to make tryal of the Faith of this 
doubted Man. But 4»thony made anſwer; 7 hat he had rather periſh by the 
violation of a peace, than ſave himſelf by betraying the leaſt fear. They 


were now come {o nigh, that they knew eaſily each other, and the Admi- 
ral's 
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fal*s Ships ſtood Stem to Stem with their Flags aloft, when Anthony's chief 
LiQtor ſtanding on the Prow, according to cuſtom; whether he had forgot 
that they were making towards a Man, whoſe Faith was in ſome queſtion, 
and who had under his Command an Army of his own, ornioved by the 
cuſtomary duty of SubjeAs and inferiours to their Superioutrs; che command- 
cd them aloud to ſtrike their Flag, which they obeyed, and. brought up 
their Ship along Anthony's lide-; then the Commanders having ſaluted 
each other, 'e/EZnobarbsns's Soldiers called Z:thony. Emperour, . ahd Plancus 
with much ado recovered out of his fright. 4:thony having received eZ. 
#obarbus into his Ship, they failed to Paleonta where eAnobarbus's Land 
Forces lay, where he reſigned up his Tent to Anthony as his General. 
From thence embarquing they ſailed to Brunaduſium, kept with five Cohorts 
for Ceſar, where the Inhabitants ſhut their Gates againſt them, againſt 
e/Znobarbus as their ancient Enemy, and againſt zthoxy for being in their 
Enemiescompany': »thony enraged atthis refuſal, and thinking it only a 
- pretence, <7 that indeed Cz/ar's Menby his orders hindred his entrance, 
wetit and ſeiſed upon the Neck of the Peninſula, drew a line croſs, and 
fortified it; for the City ſtands ina Perizſula in form of a Creſcent ; ſo that 
now there:was no coming tothe City by Land, the Line being drawn from 
one Sea to the other : he likewiſe aid Forts round the Port, which is ve- 
ry ſpacious, and in the Iflands wherewith it is encompaſſed, and ſentalong 
e Coaſts of tay to ſeiſe of all commodious places, and diſpatched withal 
atthe ſame time to Pompey tooblige him as much as poſſibly he could with 
his Fleet to infeſt /za/y. He very gladly ſent Merodoras with a ſtrong Fleet 
and four Legions into Sardinia, which then held for Ceſar, where he drew 
two Legions to his Party, ſcared with the agreement between Znthony 
and Pompey. In the mean time -4thony's Men took Saguntum in Aufonis, 
and Pompey beſieged 7huria and Conſentia, and ſent his Horſemen into their 
their Territories.  Cz/ar aſſailed in io many places at once, ſent Aorippeta 
relieve thoſe in Auſori4,who, paſling by the Colonies, commanded the Vete- 
rans to follow him, as if he were to lead them againſt Pompey ; but when 
they, were told he ated by Athony's orders, they ſtole away every Man to 
their Houſes, which moſh of all terrified C2/ar. However, he went 1n perſon 
to Brundnſium with another Army, and by ſeaſonable Careſles drew the 
Veterans to —_ they now following him out of a real reſpect and 
Teverence to his perſon, and yet holding among themſelves ſecret confe- 
rences of reconciling him with 4zthozy, whom if they found obſtinate, to 
make War, they would then defend their General's honour, who was now 
fome days detained at Canuſiwm: in Men he much outnumbred 4»thoxy ; 
but when he ſaw Brunduſimmio beleaguered, that he could no way force the 
Lines, he contented himſelf to encamp near it, to view the Enemy, and 
wait a favourable occaſion. . Though Lzthary.was ſo well fortified in his 
Trenches; that he could well have defended himſelf againſt much greater 
Forces than Czſar's, yet he ſent with all ſpeed for his Army out of Mace- 
don: and 'in the mean time by this ſtratagem. amuſed Ceſar, he ſent by 
night on board the long: Ships and Veſſels of Burthen great numbers of 
Countrymen and - Servants , and in the day time landed them again one 
after another all armed in the fight of Cz/ar, as if they had been armed out 
of Macedon. And now his Machines being in a readineſs, he began his 
Batteries upon Brunduſium, to Ceſar's great grief, who could no way re- 
lieve the place, when towards the Evening news was brought to both Par- 
ries = Aegrippa had retaken 7 iguntum, and that Pompey repulſed from 
7har#s;*tontinued. the Siege of Gacaria _ much troubled —_ 
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| "bur when he heard that Servilins with wwelve hundred Horſe was gane aver 
to Ceſar, he could not contain himſelf, but riſing tram. Supper he mounted 
with ſuch of his Friends as were in a readunels, and accompaniedonly by 
four hundred Horſe with a ſingular 


; plaints z 
on one {ide that they had refuſed them entrance into Brexdufiur, and cor+ 


XV. | Whilſt theſe thin ed, the opportune news was brought' of the 
death of Fulvis, wo = able to bear ber Husband*s reproofs, was fallen 
fick with diſcontent that he was with her, for he had left her ſick, 
and at his departure not youchſafed to viſit her, which haſtened her end. 

' All Men believed her death commodious for both Parties; for ſhe was a 
Woman of a turbulent ſpirit, and who only out of her jealouſic of Cles- 
patrahad kindled this War. However, Anthony kemed much grieved at 
the accident, as believing himſelf the cauſe. There was one Zacins Cocceins 
intimately a Friend to both Generals, whom the Summer before Ca/ar had 
ſent with Cecinne as his Envoy to Anthony then in Phenicia, Cecinne forth- 
with returning, he had till now ſtayed with fLuthony, Thus Corceius lay- 
ing hold on the occaſion, feigned that he was recalled by Cſar ,, and de- 
fired audience totake his leave, and fvthony permitting bim to depart, he 
trying him farther, asked whether he would not write to Ceſar, having re- 

| cewed Letters from him by the fame Coceeins, to which Aucboay replyed x 

— Hhat can we now write to one another being Enemies, wnlefi it be mutual re- 
( proaches ; beſides 7 then returned him anfwer by Cecinna, the Copies of which 
| you may take if you pleaſe. To this cavil Cocceius made retort that C/ar 
was not to be called an Enemy, who had fo favourably treated Zacius and 
other Friends of his. But me, ſaid Anthony, he has fout out of Brunduſium, 

Seifed upon my Provinces, and Calenus's rmy. As for his favour (bewed on- 
by to my Friends, that has wot fo much preſerved their Friendſhip toe, as made 
them my Enemies by his kindzeffS, Cocceins hearing him enter upoa com- 

aints, would no farther move an angry Man, but weat to Ceſar, who 

ing him, and wondred he was returned no fooner , /5 it ( {aid beto 
him) becauſe 7 ſaved your Brothers life that you are become my Enemy ? 
Cocceius aniwered, 75 it ſo you call your Friends Enemies, and take away 
their Provinces and Armies?. Czar hereto replyed; After Calenus's death 
ſhould 1 hve left inthe hand of ſuch « young Man Forces of ſuch conſequence, 

Anthony being abſent, Lucius diſcontent, Aſinius arg Fnobarbus hard by, 
and ready to employ ther againſt us ? *Twas the ſame reaſon made we hoſter 
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eo get Plancus's Legions into my hands, leſt they ſhould have om with Pons 


pzy, 4s the Horſe did who went over into Sicily. To which Cocceius made 
an{wer, that things had been otherwiſe repreſented to Anthony, yet he did 
not believe them, till as an Enemy he was ſhut out of Brunduſium. That 
was z0t done by any command of mine, replyed Ceſar, nor conld / divine that 
he was coming to land there, or dream that he ſhould come along with Enemies. 
The Inhabitants. of Brunduſium, and the Officers left there in Garriſon to op- 
poſe the attempts of Rnobarbus, did without orders from me ſhut their Gates 
againſt Anthony, newly confederated with Pompey our common Enemy, and 
bringing along with him Anobarbus a Parricide, condemned by publick ſen- 
tence, Are Þ and who after the Battel of Philippi beſieged Brunduſium, 
and to this day waſtes all the Coaſts of the Tonian Sea, who burnt my 
Ships, and planders all Italy. To which Cocceins made reply : Zou re- 
ſerved toone another the liberty to treat with whom you pleaſed ;* Anthony has 
270 more made peace with any Murderer of your Father than your ſelf, he has too 
great an nonour for his memory, Anobarbus was none of the Parricides, but 
condemned by malicious Fudges, when not conſcious of the conſpiracy. And if 
we think him unworthy of favonr for being a Friend to Brutus, we muſt have 4 
care leſt we make all Men ow Enemies. The peace was made too with Pom- 
pey ot with deſign to quarrel —_ but that if you made War upon Antho- 
ny, he might have him for an Aſſociate, and if you did not, to reconcile you 
fogether, as being a Man youcan impeach with no crime. Jnthis too, you are 
in the fault ; for had there been no motion of ar in Italy, they durſt not have 
ſent Depaties tro Anthony. Thereupon C2/ar purſuing his complaints, ſaid, 
*Zwas Manius, Fulvia and Lucius made Har upon me and teak , and never 
_ Pompey before with his Forces attempt the Coaſts till he was encouraged to 
it by Anthony. ot only encouraged, ſaid Coccetus, but commanded, for 7 
will hide nothing from = : hemillwith his Fleet invade the reſt of Ttaly, now 
deſtitute as it is of Shipping, unleſs you make peace. Whereto Ceſar, who 
had not without refleCtions liſtened to this diſcourſe of Cocceius : ſaid, How- 
ever, Pompey has but lixtle to brag of, being repulſed from Thuria. Here- 
upon Cocceins hav now a full inſightof their controverſies, made men- 
tion of Fulvia's death, how not enduring her Husband"s diſpleaſure, ſhe 
fell ſick, and her Diſtemper increaſing by a continual melancholy, that 2»- 
thony was lounkind as not to viſit her in her ſickneſs, it had haſtened her 
end. And now ſhe is dead, ſaid he, there needs nothing more than that you 
explain your mutual ſuſpicions 'to one another. Ceſar mollified by this diſcourſe 
of Cocceiys, made him his Gueſt for that day, who entreated him as the 
younger to write to Anthony his elder: he denyed writing to his Enemy, 
from whence he had received no Letters, but complained that his Mother 
whom he had always ſo perfettly honoured, as his Kinſwoman, had fled 
out of 7raly, asif ſhe could not have commanded him as if he had been her 
own Son ; {o under this pretence Cz/ar wrote to Fulia, As Cocceius was 
going out of the Camp many Centurions diſcovered to him the mind of the 
Army, who with all the reſt told this likewiſe to. 4nthozy, that he might 
underſtand what a War he was about to engage himſelf in if he made not 
peace with Ceſar. Wherefore he adviſed him to remand Pompey, who 
waſted /taly, into Sicily, and toſend eAinobarbus into ſome other part, till 
new Leagues were made. To this Fulia his Mother joyning her prayers 
and intreaties ; there was nothing ſtood in the way but the ſhame Anthony 
feared he ſhould be expoſed to, it the Peace not ſucceeding he ſhould a- 
gain be forced to have recourſe to Pompey's aſſiſtance ; but his Mother puts 
ting him in hopes, confirmed by Cocceius partaker of Ceſar's privacies 
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Anthony conſented, cauſed Pompey to return to Sicily, promiling to take 
care of ” All matters agreed on between them, and ſending eAxcbarbus Go- 


- vernour into Bithyma; which as ſoon as Ceſar's Army knew, they choſe 
| R_ to go to both Generals, whom they beſought to refrain _ 


ing each other ; for they were not made choice of to judge, but to re- 
cnc them ; ſo that making Cocceius Friend to both for Arbitrator, and 
nominating Pollio for Anthony, and Mecenas for Cafar, they decreeda mu- 
tual oblivion for all paſt offences, and perfeCt friendſhip for the future. 
And becauſe Marcellus, Husband to OcFavia  Ceſar's Siſter, was lately 
dead, theauthors of the peace defired Ceſar to give his Siſter in marriage to 
Anthony : ſhe was ſoon promiſed, with happy auguries, for theſe accom- 
modations wereatttended with univerſal acclamation of both Armies, with 
vows for their proſperity, and continued rejoycings, which held all thar 
day and the next night. 


Then Ceſar and Anthony made a new diviſion of the Roman Empire, 
ſetling for the bounds of eithers Dominion Scodrana Town in Zlhria, which 
ſeemed ſeatcd in the Center of the Adriatick Gulf ; from whence Eaſt- 
ward as far as the Euphrates all the Provinces and {lands were to be under 
the command of A»thony ; and Ceſar was tohaveall Weſtward as far as the 
Ocean, except Africa which was left to Zepidus under the ſame conditions 
he had received it from Ceſar. They agreed likewiſe that Ceſar ſhould 
make War with Pompey, if ſome change happened not, and Anthony a- 
g4inſt the Parthians to revenge Craſſus's death , that e/Enobarbus ſhould be 
received into league by Czſar, on the fame conditions Anthony had before 
granted him. And that. both Generals might have equal power to raiſe 
Soldiers in Ztaly. In theſe Heads confilted the laſt league between Ceſar 
and Pompey : ſoon after which they ſent away their Friends to diſpatchur- 


_ gent Aﬀairs, Anthony lent YVentidias into Aa to oppole the attempts of the 


Parthians and the young Zabierns, who being joyned with them, infeſted 
Syria as far as /onia, taking the advantage of theCivil Wars. But how 
Zabienus and. the Parthians were puniſhed, we have Wit in the Book of 
the Parthians War. About the ſame time, erodorns Pompey's Admi- 
ral again drew out of Sardinia Helenus one of Czſar's Lieutenants, which 
was the main reaſon of Ceſar's being ſo incenſed, that he would not admit 
of Zthony's intermiſſion to reconcile him with Pompey. Afﬀterwards be- 
ing returned to the City, the Nuptials were ſolemnifed, and L»thony put 
Aanius to death for exaſperating Fulvia againſt Cleopatra, and making bo 
the author of ſo many miſchiefs. He likewiſe diſcovered to Ceſar how Sal- 
vidienus, who commanded the Army in Gallia Narbonenſis, would have re- 
volted to him, and to that purpoſe had ſent an expreſs to him at the Siege 
of Brundufium : all Men did not much applaud him for it, but he revealed 
this ſecret toſhew his frankneſs and the reality of his reconciliation : Ceſar 
torthwith ſent command to Salvidienus to make haſte to him, as if he had 
ſomething of importance to communicate, after which he would ſend him 
back to the Army ; but at his arrival reproaching him with his treachery, 
he put him to death, and gave his Army, being jealous of it, to Lzthory. 
Mean while, the People were much oppreſſed with Famine , for the Mer- 

chants could bring nothing from the Eaſt, for fear of Pompey and Sicily, 

nor from the Welt, becauſe S$:rdinia and Corſica were in the poſleſſion of 
Pompey too. Nor out of Africa, becauſe of the Enemies Ships cruiſing in 

the open Sea ; wherefore the People attributing the cauſe of their want of 
Bread to the diviſion of thoſe who commanded, continually reviled them, 


urging 
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urged them to make peace with Pompey. But when thus neither they could 
not incline Ceſar to it, Anthony counſelled him to haſten the War to reme- 
dy the preſent diſtreſs: but becauſe there was no Money to make the pre- 
paration, they made an Edi& by which Maſters were taxed in twenty five 
Seſterces for every Slave they had (the like whereof had been before in 
the War with C2{/is ) and withal a certain part to be payed out of new 
Inheritances. The People enraged, tore down this Elidt whereever it 
was fixed up, growing furious, that after the treaſury was exhauſted, the 
Provinces drained dry, and Zaly ruined by continual Impoſts and Confiſ- 
cations, the Citizens ſhould be taxed for what they had yet left, and that 
not toemploy in foreign Wars, where the Honour of the Empire might 
lie at ſtake, but to revenge particular Mens quarrels, arid increaſe their 
power, to which they were mounted by Proſcriptions and Murders, and 
for which the People were fain to ſuffer Famine and Miſery. They gather- 
ed together by Troops, railing in the Streets, throwing Stones at thoſe 
who would not joyn with them, and threatening to plunder and ſet fire on 
their Houſes, till at length the whole multitude was got into a Body. C<- 

ſar going with his Guards and ſome Friends to appeaſe them, and give 
them reaſons for what he had done, as ſoon as they ſaw him they let fly their 

Stones, and mou he ſtirred not, but ſtood their Blows, yet they had no 

_ - Teverence nor reſpect to him ; of which 4zthony having notice, ran ſpeed- 

ily to his relief, as he came up the 72 Sacra none threw Stones at him, be- 

cauſe he was diſpoſed to make Peace with Pompey, they only warned him 
to be gone ; but when that prevailed not, the Stones flew likewiſe about his 

Ears. Whereupon he ſent for the Soldiers who were without the City, 

and when the People forbore not their violences, the Soldiers having en- 

compaſſed them on both ſides came up the croſs Streets upon them in the 
place, and in the great Street, charging the firſt he met with, who not able 
to flie becauſe of the Crowd, and not being 1n a poſture of defence, the 

Streets were ſoon filled with dead and wounded Men, and the Windows 

with cryes and lamentations. Thus {thorny hardly eſcaping himſelf, with- 

drew C2/ar from manifeſt danger, and brought him to his Houſe. The mul- 
titude being put to flight,they commanded the Soldiers to caft the Corps into 

Tiber, not to expoſe Ta {ad ſpeQacleto the Citizens view, but this cauſed 
a far greater affliction, when they beheld them carried away with the 
ſtream, or ſtripped by the Soldiers, among whom were mingled ſeveral 
Brokers, who carried away thoſe were beſt clad, as if they had belonged 
to their Family. However, this miſchief at length had an end, but not 
the multitudes hate and malice to theſe Men, nor yet the Famine which 
the miſerable People underwent with groans and tears. 


Anthony hereupori gave advice to Zibo's Friends to invite him out of $j- XVIL 
cily, to rejoyce with his Relations, and poſſibly do a work of greater im- 
portance, promiling to be ſecurity for his perſon. They preſently wrote 
to him, nor did Pompey atall detain him. In his Voyage he landedin an 
Ifland formerly called Pithicuſa, and at preſent eAfnario, which as ſoon as 
the People heard of, they again aſſembled, beſeeching Ceſar with tears 
in their eyes to ſenda Paſs-port to Ziho who came with Propofals of Peace, 
which though with ſeeming unwillingneſs he granted, That done the mul- 
titude ran to Mutia, Pompey's Mother, threatening toburn her if ſhe did not 
g0 to her Son, and diſpoſe him to a Peace. L4bo perceiving ther Enemies 
not ſo hot againſt them as formerly, deſired a conference between the Ge- 


perals, to the end they might compoſe all matters berween —_ 
W 
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which after the Peoples earneſt prayers had obtained, — and Anthoxy 
went to Bate. Pompey's Friends all with one voice adyied him to Peace, 
except only Menodorus, who wrote to him from Sardinia, that he ought 
rather now to make War,or at eaſt remporize, whilſt Famine —_ 
them, that when they judged it fit to conclude a Peace, they might do it on 
more advantageous conditions, he likewiſe warned him to have a care of 
Murcus, who counſelted him to make Peace only for the advancement of 
his particular fortune ; wherefore Pompey , who was before jealous of 


 Murcus's experience and authority broke now utterly with him, and no 
' longer took his counſel inany thing : ſo Murcas mdifcontent retired to Syra- 


cuſa, where percetving ſome of Pompey's Guards that followed him by his 
orders, he in their preſence railed at and reviled him, this haftened his 
end ; for Pompey having corrupted one of his Tribunes, and one of his 
Centurions, ſent People to flay him, giving out that he was murdered by 
his Slaves, whom they hanged, to give the more credit to the cheat. How- 
ever, after what had happened to Bithynicas, Men eaſily believed this ſe- 
cond attempt committed on the perſon of a Man famous for his experience 
in War, a conſtant Friend to Pompey's FaQtion from the very beginning, 
who had done him ſignal ſervice in Sai», and of his own accord came ro 
him in Sicily. After his death all Pompey's Friends exhorted him to 
Peace, accuſing Menodornus of being in love with Command, conſidering 
more his cwn than his Maſters intereft, finding it profitable to govern a 
Province with an Army ; ſo Pomgey embarqued for eAyxaria with many 
choice Ships, and himſelf on a moſt beautiful Galley of ſix Banks; and 
thus in great ſtate came failing towards the Evening by Puteoli, in view of 
the Enemy. As ſoon as day next Morning appeared, they drove' Piles in- 
to the Sea, at ſome diſtance one from the other, and thereon laid two - 
Bridges, upon one of which to the Land-fide mounted Ce/ar and Anthony, 
and Pompey and Ziboon the other, which was ſeparate on the firſt by a ſmall 
interval of water; fo that without ſpeaking aloud they could hardly hear 
each other, Pompey pretended to be Aſſociate in the Empire, inthe room 
of Zepidus ; and the others would only grant him the liberty to return to 
Rome, 1o they parted without doing any thing : yet their Friends kept on 
toot the Negotiation, making divers Propoſitions on the one part and the 
other ; Pompey a behalf of the Proſcripts had fled to him for refuge, de- 
manded that ſuch as were culpable, or Abettors of Czfar's Murder might 
be in ſecurity in their Exile, and that the others might with Honour be re- 
called into the City, and put into poſſeſſion of their Eſtates : upon this de- 
mand Famine, and the People urging for Peace, 4thony and Ceſar agreed 
that they might redeem wok the new Poſſeſſors a fourth partof their E- 
ſtates only, and they wrote to them about it, as ſuppoſing they would be 
therewith contented, and indeed ſo they were, for they began now toftand 
in fear of Pompey, inſtrutted by Zurcus his misfortune, going therefore to 
him, and perſwading him to Peace, he rent his Robe, ſaying, he was be- - 
trayed by thoſe for whom he had expoſed himſelf, and calling by name Me- 

z0dorns as the fole Man worthy of Command, and the only Friend he had. 
Atlength by the inſtigation of 1Zutia his Mother, and Z#/i4 his Wife, they 
metagain only they three ona little Eminence, encompaſted on all fides by 
the Sea, about which they had placed Guards with Ships for their common 
ſecurity. Here they agreed to theſe Conditions ; That all War ſhould ceaſe 
between them, both by Sea and Land, - that there ſhould be a free trade and 
commerce in all places, that Pompey ſhould withdraw all his Garriſons 
out of 7aly, that he ſhould harbour no more Fugitives, that his Fam 1 
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ſhould cruife no-tnore on the halian Coaſts ; that he ſhould have the-com- 

mand of Sicily, Sardinia and Corfics, with: the other adjacent Ifles for 6 

as Anthony and Cefar held the Sovereign Power, but with condition of 

| ing to Rowe what Corn thoſe IHlands ought tothe Citizens, and that 
" 


beſides all this he ſhould have-the Peloponneſus ; that being abſent he mighe 
exerciſe the of Conſul by one ——_ Friends, and ſhould be re- 
ceivedimto the C 


of the High Priefts ; that all perſons of Quality 
an er Cuy the Conſpirators do ar ants. 
publick ſentence ; tharthe Goods of altthoſe fled to Pompey withour 
being proſcribed ſhould be reſtored, except the Moveables , and for the 
that they ſhould have a fourth part; that all who had ſerved un- 
der Pompey ſhould be rewarded, if Slaves with Freedom, and if F 
when they had ſerved the time appointed by Law, with the ſame recom- 
pences as the Veterans of Czar and Anthony received. Theſe were the 
Articles, which ar 7 OY and ſigned, - were ſerit to Rome w be 
pm in the hands of the Veſtak. This done, they by lot feaftedcach 
: Pompey began, who laying his Galley fide to the Rock thereinre- 
ceived his Gueſts ; the days following Azthony and C2ſar treated hirh, pirch- 
ing Tents on the ſame Rock, with pretence- that the Feaſt might be diſtri- 
buted better to the Shore, but perhaps that their mirth mighe be more ſe- 
cure; | for there was nothing remitted of the uſual care, both the Ships 
were in their ſtations, and rhe Guardsat theit Poſts, and the Gueſts them- 
ſelves had ers under their Robes. *Tis reported, that Afexodorus, 
when they in the Galley, ſentto adviſe Pompey, that taking this ad- 
vantage of his Enemies, he ſhould revenge the wrongs his Father and Bro- 
ther had ſuffered, and recover the authority they had taken from his Father, 
and he would be anſiverable that not one ſhould eſcape out of the Shi 
But- Pompey made him an anſwer worthy his Birth and the preſent Aﬀair : 


Fould to God, ſaid he, Menodorus con/d have done this without me ; for 


"ry may become him, but never Pompey. At this Supper Þ 5 
D ter, Neice to- Zibo, was ads cn. Marcellus, ne xt es, + 
#hony, Ce{ar's Siſter's Son. The day following Confuls were deſigned for 
four -years : firlt of all Lzthony and Zibo, but to Authony with to 
make a Subſtitute, then C/ar and Pompey, then eAZxobarbus and Sofiwr, and 
kſtly. Ceſar and Awuthony again, who being now tobe — the 
third time , it was hoped they would reſtore the ancient Adminiſtration of 


the Common-wealth. 


Things thus concluded on, they departed, Pompey by Sea to Sicily,” and 
Ceſar and Anthony by land to Ann mans. — of the Peacean uni- 
verſal joy was ſpread through the City and all Zaly, Men were tranſport- 
ed to fee themſelves delivered from an inteftine War, from being often pick- 
ed out, and forced togo,from the infolency of the Garrifons,from the li 
of Slaves, from the waſting of their Lands, and lying fallow of their 
Fields, but above all from Famine, which began to grow infupportable : 
wherefore whereever the Generals paſſed, Sacrifices were made. to them 
as to the Saviours of their Country. And the City had prepared a magni- 
ficent entry, had they not rather choſe togo it by night, thar-they migh 
not ou we Citizens to charge. All ſhared inthis general jor, fas only 
thoſe who were poſſeſſed of any Lands of the baniſhed, which, by the 
Treaty wereto be reſtored, for they believed they ſhould have bur ill Neigh- 
bours of them, and that upon all occaſions they would ſeek their de- 
firution, And indeedall the Fugitives who had hitherto followed Pompey, 


except 
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except-only a very few, after having taken their leaveof him at Patee/i, 
embarqued and came for Rome, at whoſe arrival the-People- conceived a 
new joy, which they made appear by thoſe Acclamations wherewith they 
entertained ſo many illuſtrious perſons; beyond all hopes returned totheir 
Country: After this Ce/ar marched into Gav/, where there were happen- 
ed ſome: Commotions;” and Anthony diſpoſed his Aﬀairs to go ienibithe 
Parthians. - In the firſt place he cauſed the Senate to approve not only what 
he had done, but whatever he ſhould do forthe future, ſent away his Lieu- 
tenants into all parts, and diſpoſed what elfe he thought fit at pleaſure. 
Then he gave Kingdoms to. ſeveral, upon condition of paying Tribute. 
To'Darins Son of Pharnaces and Grandſon to Mithridates the Kingdom of 
Pontus : to Herod Jdumea and Samaria : toAmintas Piſidia : to - Polemon 
part of C/icia : and in ſhort, to many others other Nations which he e- 
rected into Kingdoms. As for the Army that was to winter with him, that 
he might accuſtom them both tothe profits-and exerciſes of War, he ſent 
one part of them into the Country of the Parthians a Nation of /thria, 
neighbouring upon Epidamnaum, formerly very affeQionate to Brutus: and 
another Party intothe Country of the Dardanians, who are another People 
of. lyria uſed to make Inroads into Macedon, and _ orders to the reſt 
to tarry for him in Zpire, that he might have them all about him, being re- 
folved himſelf ro winterat Athens. He likewiſe ſent Farnins into Africa to 
cauſe .Sextinss four Legions to march againſt the Parthians ; for as -yet he 
underſtood not that Zepidus had taken them from Sexrius,. Things thus or- 
dered, he ſpent this Winter at Athens with Octavia, in the fame manner as 
he haddone the former with Cleopatra at Alexandria, all his buſineſs being 
only to look upon the Letters brought him from the Army, he laid afide 
his Imperial Robe, cloathing himſelf again inthe Attick Cloak and Hoſe, 
having no Guards at his Gate, and walking through the City like a private 
perſon, without any Enſigns of his Dignity, and accompanied only with 
two Friends and two ſervants, with whom he went tothe Schools to hear 
Diſputes and Orations ; he likewiſe ſupped the Wiater after the Greek 
manner, having always Greeks in his company, and aſfliſting at their Ce- 
remonies, ito the great content of Ofavia, of whom he was very fond-; for 
he was-naturally inclined to the love of Women. But Winter being paſt, 
he ſeemed no more the ſame Man, he reſumed the Imperial Habit, and 
took the Enſifns of his authority, his Gates ſeemed now as it were beſieged 
with LiCQtors, Officers and Guards, to beget -an awe of his power, he gave 
audience to Embaſſadors, whom before he would not admit, adminiitred 
juſtice-to private. perſons, and ſent for Ships from all' parts, and made a 
mighty noiſe with his preparatians. | | 


-- Whilſt he was buſied intheſe things, there happened ſome diſturbances 
of the Peace between Cz/ar and Pompey, for what certain cauſes not known, 
but thoſe that publickly appeared were theſe, Anthonyhad quitted the Pelo- 
pouneſus to Pompey on condition he ſhould. pay what the Peloponneſians 
ought, or promiſe to pay it, or elſe give ſome time for the recovery of it ; 
but Pompey would not receive it in on theſe terms, thinking the Province 
uitted to him with all its debts, wherewnth, through diſcontent, (as Ce- 
fer ſaid or rough infidelity, or out of envy to- others who. had great 
Armies, or becauſe he truſted enodoras, who faid they had not made a 
Peace but a Truce, he prepared again and fitted out a Fleet, and.in a ſpeech 
to his Army told them, there was more need than ever of ,new preparations. 
He bkewiſe encouraged Pyrates underhand:to infeſt the: Seas, ſo that little 
| or 
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or no remedy was brought to the Famine in the City, ahd the comfortleſs 
_ cryed out; that by this Peace they had not redreſſed any of their 
ſeries, but only added a fourth perſon tothe Tyranny. . Hereupon ſome 
Pyrates being taken, Czar cauſed them to be brought to the wrack; where 
they confeſſed they were ſet on by Pompey, which Ceſar made known to the 
People ; he wrote about it likewiſe to Pompey, who ſtoutly denying it, 
made his complaints about the /Peloporreſus,- But ſome Noble Menthar 
were about Pompey perceiving that he always followed the the counſel of his 
Freed Men, corrupted ſome of them, either of their own free motion; or 
for Ceſar's fake, to incenſe Pompey againſt enodorus as a Man command- 
ing his Maſter. They were eaſily drawn todo this, out of the envy they 
bore this powerful Favourite, fo they ſoon begor in Pompey an averſion to 
Aenodorus. It happened that at the ſame time Philadelphns Czſar's Freed 
Man came to Merodorus tobuy Corn, and Mycilins; Menodorns confident 
went to Rome to treat with Cz/ar about his revolt, to whom he offered Sar- 
dinia, Corſica, three Legions and many of his Friends: whether Ph#adeh 
phus had procured Cz/ar this good fortune, or elſe it proceeded from. Pow 
pey's diſguſts of Mezodorus, he made difficulty of accepting it, yet did it, 
judging the Peace already broken. He diſpatched forthwith to Z:thony at 
Athens to deſire him to come by an appointed day to Brunduſimm, to confer 
with him about this War, he cauſed long Ships to be brought from Raven- 
,2, and ſent in all haſte for his Army out of Gaul with all its ſtores of war: 
like Furniture, one part of which he ſent to Brunduſium, and the other to 
Puteoli, reſolved to invade Sicily on both ſides, if Anthony approved it : 
Amthony came at the ſame time prefixed with a {lender Train, but not 
finding C2ſar there, would not ſtay, whether he approved not this War 


undertaken againſt ſolemn Leagues, whether he were not pleaſed to ſee * 


the great preparations of Ceſar, ( for being Competitors for Empire, they 
were always jealous of each other ) or whether he was frightned by a 
prodigy, for one of thoſe who were upon the Guard about his Quarters, 
was found eaten up by Beaſts, all but the Face, as if that had been left to 
know him by, without ever ſo much as crying out, or the leaſt knowledge 
of thoſe that {lept by him. All that could be diſcovered, was, that they 
of Bruaduſiumaid, that in the Morning they ſaw a Wolf come out from 
among the Tents. However, -{athony wrote to Ceſar he ought not to 
break the peace, and threatned to clap 1-zodorns in Irons as his Fugitive 
Slave, for he had been Slave to Pompey the Great, whole Goods Anthony 
bought under the Spear by right of War. Yet Czſar ſent Men into the 
Hands of Sardinia and Corſica to take poſſeſſion of them from A4enoaoras, 
and cauſed Forts to be built upon all the Coaſts of ay to hinder Pompey 
from making any ſpoil, giving orders for building other Ships at Ravenna, 
and ſending tora powerful Army that was in /tyria, and when Menodorus 
came tohim, from one enfranchiſed made him abſolutely free; by giving 
him the Command of the Fleet he brought with him, yer but in quality of 
Lieutenant to Calviſius his Admiral. Though things were thus well dilpo- 
ſed, yet he would make greater preparations before he began the War, 
complaining of Zzthcny, thathe had nor ſtaid for him : however, he gave 
order to Cornificius to bring what Ships he had in readineſs from Ravenna to 
Tarentum ; in his paſſage there aroſe a furious Tempeſt, in which there yer 
periſhed only the Admiral, built on purpole for Ceſar himſelf, which was 
made an Omen of what was to happen, for moft men thought this War re- 
newed by the violation of the Treaty ; to remove which ſuſpicion, Ceſar 


wrote to the Roman People, and ſpoke in perſon to the Army, telling 
1 £29 them 
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thetn Pompey had broke the League, by infeſting the Sea with Pyrares, 
which was evident, both by confeſſion of the Pyrates themſelves, and of 
Menodorus, of which Antonius was not yet ignorant, and thefore delivered 


not up to him the Peloponneſns. 


When all his preparations were in a readineſs, he embarqued at 7arex- 
tum to go and invade Sicily on one ſide, whilſt Calviſius, Sabinus and Me- 
nodorus, who ſerlail from Ftruria, inveſted it on the other ; and the Land. 
Army marched towards Xhegizm with wonderful diligence. Pompey perceiv- 
ed not that Menodorus had revolted from him to Ceſar, till he came before 
Sicily. However, ſeeing himſelf aſſailed on both {ides, he reſolved to ex- 

& Ceſar at Meſſina, and oppoled againſt Calviſius and Menodores a once 
Heet under the Command of Merecrates his Freed Man, who out of mu- 
tual emulation was a mortal Enemy to Menodorus. Memnecrates comes out 
to Sea, preſenting himſelf about Evening to the Enemy, who retired in- 
toa Gulf above Cua, where they anchored that night, and he ſteered his 
courſe towards the Iſland of eAfinaris., As ſoon as it was day, the Enemy 
coaſting about the Bay, drawn up in form of a Creſcent, for fear of being 
broken, AMerecrates appeared in {ight, and made towards them ; but {ceing 
they would not be drawn off from the Shore-ſide, and that he could not do 
what hedeſigned, with a fierce charge he drove them a ground ; ſo with 
their terns aſhore, and their Prows to Seaward, they lay upon their de- 
fence in ſuch manner, that it was caſie for the Enemy to come and give 
them a ſhock, and then tacking about to ſtand off to Sea, and ſo return a- 

in upon them with freſh and treſh Ships, they had likewiſe the Rocks to 

ruggle with, on which many ſtuck ſo faſt, 'that neither moving Head 
nor Stern, it ſeemed like a kind of Sea-fight againſt a Land Force, one of 
which could neither flie, nor the other purſuc. Mean while AZerodoras 
and Merecrates having diſcoveredeach other, leaving the reſt of the Fight 
with mutual ſhouts and fury begin an affault, and in all appearance which 
of theſe two got the better would carry the Vitory for his Party. In the 
charge they met ſo fiercely, that both Ships were diſabled, 1ernodorns loſt 
his * Beak-head, and erecrates Oars were broken. At length, having 
caſt their Graplings on Board, they laſhed their Ships faſt together, and 
began a Fight, as if on dry ground, and nothing was wanting, either of 
alacrity or dexterity to gain the Victory, they made uſe of all ſorts of | 
Arrows, Stones, Darts, and caſt Planks. from Ship to Shzp to boar 
each other , but becauſe Merodorus's Ship was the talleſt, it was much ea- 
fier for his Men to board the other, and the Darts they threw fell with more 
violence andexecution. At laſt many being ſlain, and almoſt all the ret 
wounded, Menodorus had his Arm pierced through with a Dart, which 
was ſoon drawn out ; but Aerecrates being ſtruck into the Thigh with a 
Barbed Iron Javelin, madeafter the Spaniſh Faſhion, which could not eaſily 
be drawn out, he-became unable to do more, yet ſtill with his voice he en- 
couraged his Men, till his Ship being taken, he threw himſelf over-board ; 
Menodorss faſtening his Prize to his Poop towed it into the Road, and was 
all he could do that day. This was done on the Left Wing. On the Right 
Wing which fought againſt the Enemies Left, Calviſius cut off ſome of 
Menecrates's Ships from the reſt of the Squadron,and purſued them out to 
Sea : but Democrates another of Pompey's Freed Men charging the reſt of 


_ Catviſias's Ships, put ſome of them to flight, and drove the reſt upon the 


Rocks where they were beat to pieces, and the Men forced to caſt them- 
{clves into the Sea, and thoſe which remained whole he had burnt, had nor 
Calviſias 
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Calviſis returning from the Chaſe of the Enemy, and bringing along with 
him ook of his Ships that had fled, {aved oheof them., Night coming 
on, each party retreated: to rhe fame places where they rode the Nighc 


* before, and ſo ended this Sea-Fight wherein Pompey had much thi better; 


Yet Demochares was ſo mich concern'd for Merecrates's death,which he e- 
ſteemed a mighty loſs (for Menedorus and Merecrates were two of Pompey's 
principal Officers at Sea ) that he left all, and ſteered his courſe dircQly to- 
awards Sicily, as if he had not only loſt 1erecrates and one Veſlel, but the 
whole Fleet. As for Calviſius, as long, as he thought Demochares would 
return to him he kept his ſtation, being in no condition to fight, for 
his beſt Ships were ſunk, and the reſt diſabled ; but when he heard his 
Enemiy was gone for Sicily, he refitted his Ships, and held on his courſe, 
keeping the Shore cloſe aboard, and not ſo much as croſſing over any 
Bay: 


Bay: 


. On the other ſide, Ceſar being come from Terentum to Rhegium wa 2 
great Fleetand a mighty Army met Pompey near Meſſina, who had but for- 


XX1, 


ty Ships ; wherefore his Friends adviſed him not to let {lip this opportuni- 


ty, - but toaffault theſe few with his whole Navy, now in fuch good order, 
before more Ships came to Pompey, but he would not hearken to their coun- 
ſl, expeCting Calviſins, and notthinking it prudence to expole himſelf to 


danger, whilſt he expefted greater Forces, Mean while,  Demochares 
coming to Meſſina, Pompey gave him and Apollophares, another of this Freed, 


Men, the Command of the Fleet inſtead of Mernecrates and Memnedorns + 
and Ceſar underſtanding the loſs he had ſuffered near Cx»za, ſet forward 
through the Strait to go meet Calviſiqs, having got through the better part, 
as he was paſſing by the place called Sry/;d2 to turn about the Rock of Syla; 
Pompey coming out of Mina firſt fell upon his Rear, andafter came up 
with theTeſt of the Fleet to provoke Ce/ar to give him Battel ; and thouga 
Ceſar*s Ships were ſorely infeſted, yet they ſtirred not from about the Ad- 
miral, he having forbid it, whether he durſt not fight in the Strait, or 
whether he was firm tothe reſolution of not fighting without Calviſius, he 
only gavethem orders to get cloſe under Shore, and there coming to an An- 


chor defend themſelves from the Forecaſtles, if any. came to aſſault them. 


But Demochares coming with two Ships to charge each Ship of C2ſar's, put 
them all into trouble and diſorder, fo that fome were ſplit againſt the Rocks. 


-others _y foul of eachother, ſunk; and in ſhort; many periſhed moſt 


cowardly, for in the fame manner as at the Battel at Cum they ſtuck faſt, 
whilſt the Enemies charging, and then falling off, oppreſſed them.in a 
range manner,” nor was fortune wanting to aſſiſt the Enemy : Ceſar him- 
KIf in this confuſion leaped out upon the Rocks, where hexeceived thoſe 
that ſaved themfelves by ſwimming, and led them himſelf to the next 
Mountains. But Cornificius and the reſt of the Captains encouraging one 
another, without their ' General's order, cut their Cables, and went out to 
Sea to charge the Enemy, judging it better to die fighting, than thus to be 
expoſed to Blows without any defence. Corificius firſt of all with adan- 
gerous boldneſs clapped on board the Admiral Ship of Demochares, and 
took - her, forcing him toleap into another. Whilſt in this Fight a world 
of Men periſhed , Calviſius and Menodorus appeared, coming with, fall 
Sails, not towards Czſar's People, wha were cither caſt on ſhore, or en: 
oaged at Sea, but towards Pompey's, who being far off from Land, as ſoon 
as they ſawthem, retreated, for tired, they durſt not engage freſh Men, 
and belides, *twas almoſt night ; yetthe chance was happy for thoſe, yer in 
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danger. Night coming oft,- maty! deſerted thei Ships,, and. fled. ts. the: 
Mountains, Stirs they kindled many Fires'for to thoſe-yet-atiSea,, 
ſo they ſpent the night without meat, without ileep,. and in- want of all. 
things, yet they comforted themſelves withthe preſerice of. Ce/ar,. who:no * 
betrer ſupplyed than they, went from-place to. place, exhortingthem toy 
have patience till Morning. They know not. yet Ca/v:us-was.{o nighz, 
and had no hopes in theirown'Ships, forſaken becauſe of the.Wrnack; bus 
by good fortune the thirteenth Legion, which had taken their Mareh. over 
the Mountains, and wasnot far oft, having heard oÞ the diſaſter, by cragy 
yy ways making towards the Fires, found their General -and:thoſe-withs 
2M hungry and weary. The Soldiers took what care they conld of their 
companions, and the Officers forthwith brought their General (left. wich- 
outany of his Houſhold Servants diſperled-in the tumult of the Night). ts 
a Tent there pitched, whence ſending all about to give notice he was ſafe; 
news was brought him that Caviſius was arrived, and ſo unexpeQtedly re- 
freſhed with this ſecond good tydings, he rook ſome repoſe. As ſdon as it 
was day, caſting his eyes upon the Sea, he ſaw Ships flaming, others burne, 
andothers half burnt, others floating upon the Sea inthe midit of pieces of 
Wracks, Mafts,-Sailsand Yards, and many that remained, ſorely ſhatter- 
ed near the Shore ; wherefore ordering Calviſius's Fleet to come near, he: 
took care for neceſſaries to patch: up'ſuch Ships as yet might be made ſer- 
viceable, while the Enemy gave theny leiſure, who were retreated, either 
out: of fear of Ca/viſias, or becaulc they! had rather fight hin in- open 
SCA. | ; 


While things were in this condition, about Noon roſea Wind fromthe 
South, which ſoon began to make the Waves roar in a Sea naturally mo- 
ved with little-wind. Pompey wasnow fate-in the Harbour of Mefſine's 
bur Cefir's Ships on a Lee ſhore, craggy Rocks, and without any Port, * 
were either daſhed againſt the Rocks, or againſt one another, beſides want- 
ing many neceſſary Tacklings, they were not eafie' togovern. Aenodorus ' 
therefore fearing leſt the wind ſhould yet every hour grow freſher,got out at 


- firſt intothe open Sea, and came to an Anchor, becauſe in deep'water the 


Waves broke leſs, and not ſo violently, and with the force of Oars he eaſed 
his Cables, leſt his Anchors ſhould give way : ſome others imitated him, 
bur the greater part imagining the Storm would ſoon be over, as is uſual in 
the Spring, moor'd their Ships with an Anchor to Sea, and another to the 
Shore, and with Booms kept them off from falling foul of each other : 
but the wind raging more. and more, all fell into contuſion and diſorder, for 
their Cables breaking, they either fell foul or run aſhore one after another ; 
feveral cries and lamentations and howlings were mixed with Commands 
and Exhortations, which were only uttered to deaf people, there was now 
no difference berween the Pilot and the Sailer, neither for induſtry, kill, 
nor obedience. They periſhed all alike, whether they ſtayed in their Ships, or 
leaped over-board,they were killed by the piecesotTimber which theWaves 
beat againſt ths Ships ; for all the Sea was floating with the Wrack of the 
Ships, and with Bodies ſome dead, and ſome living, of which, if any 
{wum to Shore, they were miſerably beat in pieces among the Rocks, but 

when the Sea began to ſwell with a contrary wind, as it ordinarily happens 
ii this Strait, new terrours ſeiſed theſe people who were not accuftomed to 

it, and their Ships toſſed now this way, and then the other, | fell foul, do all 

they could; beſides towards the Evening, the wind doubled its violence, 

fo double their grief by making them periſh in the dark; ſothat all gy 

ong 
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lbng. the airrwas filled: with. dreadful. Shouts: and Crys: . Thoſe upon the 
Shore ran. upand down calling; their Friends they thought engaged: in the 
Shipwrack: by. name, . and: when they anſweredithem not, believed them; 
laſt. and wept : others lifring their Heads above the Waves, called-to their 
Eriends: on: Shore to -help-them,. but there was no manner of: way tor affiſt: 
them ;: foras.itwas dangerous for thoſe ſtaid inthe <hip, orleaped into the. 
Sea. ſo.itwas no leſs upon: the Shore {ide,. becauſe of. the Wavesdrivenup 
by the Winds, which all that came near were: fearful to: be carriedaway 
with.. Thus. by an extraordinary effe& of the' Tempeſt thole who were 
near Land; feared the Land; and yerdurſt.nov go farther off to Sea, than, 
twiccure themiclvesfrombeating;in peices againltthe Rocks ;, for the place 
narrow” by nature, the: difficulty of the paſſage, the tumbling of the 
Waves, the Whirlwindscauſed by the circumjacent Hills, and'the {ivallow- 
ing Whivlpooliby the fierceneſsof the Current ſuffered them. not to flay in 
ane place, nor yertoretire back;, beſides the honour of an; extreme dark 
night added ftillro-rheir aftiftion. Thus they periſhed without ſeeingone: 
another', ſome crying out, others. filently expecting death, and. others 
throughdeſpair haftening it, for the: expeQation 1s/butan addition of pain, 
and now they were all out of hopes of any ſafety, whenon a fudden to- 
wards: brealc of day the wind began to duller, and about Sun-rifing there 
was little or none, yet the Sea ft1lÞ continued:in a rage; The Inhabitants; 
of the Country remembred not to have ever ſeen fo furious a Tempeſt. 
Thus the greateſt part of Cz/4r's Ships: and) Mem perifhed, and he befides 
the loſs ſuſtained inthe firſt Sea-Fight, having received theſe two aMictions 
one in the neck of the orher, retreaced the ſame night with. all. haſte to 
* Yjbone, by the Mountain Way, not enduring longer to look on that mis- 
fortune to which he could apply no remedy. 


From thence. he wrote to all his Friends; and all his Commanders to re- 
pair ſpeedily to him, for fear leſt, as it ordinarily befalls the unfortunate, 
{ome new deſign ſhould be laid againſt him, he likewiſe {ent all the Land 
Forces he had with him along the Coafts of /taly, for fear leſt Pompey puffed 
up with this ſaccels ſhould make ſome attempt ; but he thought nothing 
of it, no, nor ſo much, as when the Sea was ſtill, of falling upon the re- 
mainder of the Shipwrack, neither while they lay there, nor w hen they 
were upon departure. On the contrary, he ſuffered them to gather toge- 
ther whatever they could fave of Ships or Rigging, and make a ſafe re- 
treat before the wind to Viboze, whether he thought he had beat them ſuf- 
ficiently, or that he knew not how to make uſe of his advantage; or elle, 
as we have ſaid elfewhere, was cow-hearted upon an Affault, and content 
only to defend himſelf, Ceſar had not above half his Ships left, and thoſe 
bur in ill condition, yet leaving Forces to guard them, he went much trou- 
bled in mind into Campania, for he had no more Ships, nor time to 
build any, though he ftood in great need of them, the Famine growing 
ſharp, and the people crying out inceſſantly for peace, and deteſting this 
War, as undertaken contrary to a ſolemn League; belides, he wanted 
Money, which was ſcarce at Rowe. The Citizens would pay nothing, 
nor permitany to be raiſed on them. At length, being very politick in the 
condu&t of his own Afairs, he diſpatched Mecenas to Hnthony, well in- 
firuced to clear all new differences mighr have happened between them, 
and to draw him to be his Aſſociate in the War, which, if it ſucceeded 
nor,. he refolved totranſport his. Legions into Sicily upon Ships of Burthen, 
and there fght Pompey by Land, without any more hazarding a So_ 
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Whilt he was perplexing himſelf with theſe cares, news was brought 
him that A-thony had paſſed his word to ſerve him.; that 4erippa, his Lieu- 
tenant in Gau/ had gained a great Victory againſt the Aquitains, and that 
his Friends and ſome Cities promiſed him Ships, which were already build-' 
ing ; whereupon taking heart, he beganto make greater preparations than 


. before. About the beginning of the Spring Anthony ſet Sail from Athens, 


and arrived at 7arentww with three hundred Sail, to afſift Ceſar according 


to his promiſe ; but Ceſar having now changed his mind, would now Ray  . 


till the Ships, building for him were in a readineſs. And when he was 
urged to employ Anthony's Fleet, which was ſufficient to put an end to this 
War, he excuſed himſelf that he was engaged in other Afﬀairs : which 
made it apparent, he either had ſome new cauſe of quarrel with 4zthony, 
or elſe ſcorn'd his aſſiſtance, contenting himſelf with his own Forces. 
Though Anthony was offended at this proceeding, : yet he ſtaid ſtill in the: 
ſame place, and ſenttohim once more ; for whereas his Fleet lay at a great 
charge, and he ſtood in more need of Italian Soldiers for the Parthian 
War, he had thoughts of changing his Fleet for Legions. Though by the 
League each had power of raiſing Men in Ztaly; but becauſe it was fallen 
to the others diviſion, he imagined it would be more difficult for him. 
Wherefore Otavia her ſelf came to Ceſar to be as it were Arbitreſs be- 
tween them. He told her, that being deſerted by 4nthony, he had been 
in danger of loſing his life in the Sicilian Strait. She anſwered, that had 
been already diſcourſed and declared to Mzcenas. He then objefted that 
Anthony had ſent Callias his Freed Man to Zepidus to make a League toge- 

ther againſt him. To which ſhe anſwered, that to her knowledge, Callias 
was ſent to Zepidus to treat a Match ; for Anthony being about to go to the 
Parthian War, would before his departure have his Daughter married to 
Zepid:s's Son, according to his promiſe. Octavia affirming this, and 4»- 
thony ſending Callias to Ceſar to torment him, if he pleaſed, and know the 
truth from his own. mouth : he would not receive him, but ſent word he 
would meet Anthony between * Metapontum and 7 arentum, and diſcourſe 

with himhimſelt. Through the place appointed runs a River, called like- 

wiſe Metapontum : and they both by chance arriving at the fame time, 

Anthozy lighting out of his Chariot, leaps alone into a little Skiff he found 

there, te go meet Czſar, confiding in him as his Friend ; Ceſar emulating 

that Generoſity, did the ſame, ſo meeting in the middle of the River, 


they fiſpureda long time who ſhould gotothe other ſide; at length C2ſar 


prevailed, having reſolved to go to 7 arentum to ſee Offavia ; he therefore 
mounts with zthozy in his Chariot, lights at his Lodgings, and without 
any Guards, lies there all night. theory on the morrow repays him with 
the ſame confidence, ſo ſudden were their changes, ambition of Empire 
raiſing reciprocal Jealouſies, and the necefſnty of their Afﬀairs obliging 
them to confide in each other. Czar then put off the War againſt Pom- 
pey tothe next year ; but Zrhory not thinking fit longer to delay the War 
againſt the Parthians, they made an exchange, thony gave Ceſar ſixſcore 
Ships, which he forthwith delivered him, and Ceſar promiſed to ſend him 
twenty thouſand Legionary Soldiers: Oftavia likewiſe gratified her Bro- 
ther with ten Galliots ( a ſort of Veſſel between a Galley,and a Ship of 
Burthen ) which ſhe begged of thorny, and he in return gave a thouſand 
choſen Men for Guards, which -42thory himſelf picked out. And be- 
cauſe the time of the Triumvirate was near expired, they prolong- 
ed it for five other years, without ſtaying for the ſuffrage of the Peo- 
ple, ſo they parted, 4tho»y making with all diligence towards S- 
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bd leaving Ocfevia, and a little Daughtef they had, with her Bro- 
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In the mean time, whicther that Menodoras were natutally perfidious, 
or that he was fearful of Azthony, who had threatened him with Shakles 
as his Fugitive Slave, or were not rewarded to his expeQtation, or elſe 
moved with reproaches of his infidelity, which Pompey's other Freed Men 
( after the death of Merecrates,) contiriually loaded Kim with, exhorting 
him to return to his duty, he demanded ſafe conduQt, which beihg grant- 
edhim, he returned irito Pompey's ſervice with ſeven Veſſels, . whiltt Catwi- 
fs Ceſar's Admiral perceived nothing of it ; wherefore Ceſar took away 

is Command, and gave it to 4eripps. After that C2ſar's Fleet was finiſh- 
ed, hepurged it in this manner, Altars were ereQed in the Sea a little off 
the Shore, the Ships with all their Crews aloft ina profound ſilence; rank- 
ed in order before them, the Prieſts ſacrificed ſtanding in the water, then 
the Vidtimes in a Pinnace, with which they rowed thrice round the 

cet, accompanied in other Boats by all the principal Commanders, all to- 
gether praying, that if the Fleet were threatned with ahy misfortune, it 
might fall upon the Vitimes, which after dividing in two, they caſt one 
part into the Sea, and burnt the other on the Altars, whilſt all the multi- 
tude made their Prayers. And this is the form the Romans uſe in the pur- 
gation of their Fleets. It had been reſolved, that Ceſar parting from P#: 
zeoli, Lepidns from Africa, and 7 anrus from. 7arentum; ould invade S}- 
. cily with three ſeveral Fleets, to, encompaſs the Enemy on three ſides of 
the Iſland, Eaſt, Weſt and South ; and that to this end, Ceſar ſhould 
grve notice to the others what day he would embarque, which was appoint- 
ted on the tenth of the Summer Solſtice, which the Romans call the Ca- 
lends of the Month formerly called Q»int/:s, ahd fince natned Zuly in the 
Honour of the firſt Ceſar, which day he pitched upon, judging it would 
prove fortunate, becauſe his Father had thereon been always vitorious. 
As for Pompey, he oppoſed to Zepidus Plenius with one Legion, and ſtore 
of other Infantry at the point of Zi/1ybeum, fortified the Sea Coaſts of the 
Iſland to the Eaſt and Weſt, and more particularly the Iſlands of Zipars 
and * Coſſyra, leſt they ſhould prove Ports of Retreat, Core to Zepridus, 
and Ziparito Ceſar, from whence they might at all times aſſault $::ily, All 
his beſt Forces he rendezvouzed at eſina, that they might be in a readi- 
neſs to march where-ever there ſhould be occaſion: The two Chieftains 
being in this manner provided, and the firft day of Zuly come, Ceſar”s 
Party all embarqued about break of day. Zepidus ſet fail out of Africa 
with a thouſand Veſſels of Burthen, and ſeventy Galleys, twelve Legions, 
five thouſand Numidian Horſe, and all things neceſſary tor their ſubſiſtence. 
Taurus from Tarentum with one hundred and two Ships, of the hundred 
and thirty Anthony had left Czar, the Rowers of the reſt being dead of 
the Plague the laſt Winter. And Ceſar from Puteoli, having firſt ſacri- 
ficed in the Admiral, and thrown the Eatrails into the Sea, that the winds 
might be fair, Neptune propitious, the Sea calm, and all favourable to 
him againſt his Father's Murderers. Some Ships went before to found the 
depth of Water, afid Appixs with good Forces brought up the Rear, 
The third day after their embarquing it blew very hard at South, and le- 
veral of Zepidas's Veſlels of Burthen fouridred, yet he reached Sicily, 
where he beſieged Plenins in Zilybewm, and took leveral places, fome by 
force, and ſome by furrender. 7aurns as ſoon as it began toblow returned 
back to Tarentum. Apoins as he doubled the Cape of Minerva loft one 
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rt of his Squadron, another part were driven upon'the Flars; and the 
reſt diſperſed here and there with great loſs. Cz/ar at the beginning of 
the Storm got to Anchor with all his Ships inthe Gulf of Z/za in ſafety, all 
but only one Galley of fix Oars to a Bank, which wascaſt away nearthe 


- adjoyning-Promontory, but the Wind on a ſudden clapping about to the 
Weſt to which this. Gulf lies open, they were ſorely battered with the 


Tempeſt, for the Wind blowing right in, ' they could: neither get-out,- nor 


' Tide there. In vain they plyed their Oars, and in vain let drop their An- 
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chors, they were driven upon the Rocks, -or fell foul'of one another, beſides 
night coming on, made the danger much more dreadful.” ' At length the 
ſtorm being blown: over, Ceſar cauſed the dead to be buried, the'wounded 
dreſſed, and cloathed thoſe who had caſt themſelves into the Sea'to ſave 
their lives, giving them other Arms, and immediately iſſued orders't5 refit 
his Fleet, as well as he could for the preſent, he hadloſt ſix great Ships, 
two and twenty leſſer, and a great numberof * Liburnicks. Thirty' days 
it required beſides to repair the-damage this ftorm kad done, and Summet 
was far advanced'; wherefore he found it convenient to put off the-War 
till the next year. Mean while, becauſe the People were put to hard ſhifts 
for want of Proviſions, he preſently cauſed his Ships to be drawn aſhore 
to refit, ſent thoſe Seamen had eſcaped the ſtorm to 7awrus, who wanted 
them, and fearful leſt this diſaſter ſhould work ſome change in the minds 
of thoſe who had not yet 'loſt the memory of the great Pompey, he ſent 
Aecenas to Rome, whilſt himſelf went through all Z-a/y from Colony to 
Colony, aſſuring the Veterans there was no tear of any thing, and then 

fſed to Zarentam, to ſee in what condition 7 awrus's Fleet was, and thence 
to /ibonre, where he encouraged his Legions, and haftened with ſuch dili- 
gence his Naval Preparations, thatin a ſhort time he was ready to make 


a ſecond attempt upon S/c//y. 


Pompey not yet thinking fit to make any advantage of ſo many Ship- 
wracks, was contented only to ſacrifice to Veprune and Salacia, whoſe Son 
he ſuffered himſelf to be called, as cerfrnded the Enemy had not been 
thus twice battered by Tempeſt in Summer time, - without divine affiſtance. 
"Tis likewiſe reported, that puffed up with rhis ſucceſs, he changed his 
Coat of Arms, which was of Purple, and took Blew, as the adopted Son 
of Neptune. He hoped after ſo many loſfes Ceſar would lie quiet ; but 
when he heard he had refitted his Fleet, and was ready to come into S/c:ly 
that very Summer, his heart failed him, thinking he had todeal with a 
Man whoſe courage was invincible, and whoſe treaſure inexhanſtible, yer 
he ſent Merodorus with the ſeven Ships that he had brought him to diſcover 
in what readineſs Ceſar's Fleet were, and do what elſe he could. But he an- 
gry that he was not reſtored tothe Command of the Fleet, and perceiving 
they truſted him with no more than his own ſeven Ships, becauſe they 
had a jealouſie of him, reſolved once more to change ſides. To this pur- 
pole imagining, that whatever happened; it would be for his advantage to 
do ſome brave and valiant aCtion, he diſtributed all the Money he had a- 
mong his companions, and having in three days come ſeventy five Furlongs, 
he falls like a Thunderbolt among the Guard-ſhips of Ce/ar's Fleet, where 
they were at work, then going off, and upon a ſudden falling on again, he 
carried away ſometimes two, and ſometimes three, he engaged likewiſe 
either in their Ports, or upon the Sea, with ſeveral Ships loaden with Corn, 
{ome of which heſunk, others burnt, and took others, and in ſhort, filled 


all the Coaſt withterrour and tumult, both C/ar and 4-rippa being abſent, 
the 
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the laſt gone into the Foreſt to provide Timber. So bold he grew; that he 
cameto an Anchor ina Shoal Bay, where he lay as if he had been faſt in 
the Ouz, till the Enemies running down from the Mountains as to an afſu- 
red Prey; tacking about, he rowed off, laughing at, and deriding them) 
to the grief andaſtoniſhment of the whole Army. After he had thus made 
known of what importance it was to Ceſar to have him for a Friend or E- 
nemy, he gave liberty to a Senator, called Rebi/us, who he had before ta- 
; ken, that he might go before and prepare matters, raiſing a report among 
his People, that they ſhould ere long have a Fugitive of conſequence, which 
was Firidius Marcellus, an intimate Friend of- Ceſar's, whole affeion he 
himſelf had gained, when he before quitted Pompey's ſervice, and after 
that drawing near to the Enemy, and deſiring to have ſome conference 
with 7;nidias, in a certain I{land, touching an Aﬀair of Importance to 
both Parties. *Having obtained it, when they were alone he told bim, 


7 


that when he left Cz/ar's Party to go to Pompey, he had been forced to it 


by the injuries he dayly received from Calviſizs then Admiral ; but that 
now rippa had-the Command of the Navy, he was ready to return to 
Ceſar's Dryaes; of which he could not complain, provided /7»idius would 
bring him a ſafe conduft from Meſſala, who in 4rippa's abſence com- 
manded the Fleet, promiſing by ſome ſignal Attion to repair his fault. 
However, till he had his ſafe ConduR, he muſt, to avoid Gin make 
War upon Ceſar's Party as before. Meſſals at firſt ſcrupled the doing it, 
as diſhonourable, yerat length he granted it, whether yielding to the ne- 
ceſſities of the War, or before well informed of Cz/ar's mind, or that he 


forelaw he could not be > at it. So Menodorus once more changed - 


Parties, and going to Ceſar caſt himſelf at his Feet, begging pardon for 
his fault, without telling what obliged him to commit it. Clos pardoned 
him becauſe of Meſſala's word paſſed tohium, but gave orders narrowly to 
watch him, and permitted the Officers of his Galleys to go whither they 


pleaſed. 


Ceſar's Fleet being now ready he came to Yibona, where he gave order 
to Meſſala to pals over into Sicily with two Legions to joyn LZepidus's Ar- 
my, and that he ſhould land in the Gulf againſt 7auromeria: he ſent three 
likewiſe to S:y/ida, which is the very extremity of the Strait, to wait a fair 
opportunity, and commanded 7awurns to ſail about with his Fleet from 7a- 
rentum to the Promontory of Scy/lace, which is direQly oppoſite to 7 auro- 
»enia. He came prepared to fight both on Sea and Land ; forhis Land 
Army followed him, before whom marched his Horſe, with orders to 
make diſcoveries from the Land, as the Liburnick Brigantines did at Sea. 
As he was advancing in this manner, Cz/ar came; and after having ſeen 
him near Sy//ace, and approved the order he kept, returned to /7bona : 


Pompey, as we haveſaid, had placed good Garriſons in all places of the I- 


ſland whereany Forces might land, and kept his Fleet at ina, ready to 
go and relieve who ſtood in need. Whilſt theſe Preparations were made 
on both ſides, Zepidzs having ſent for out of {fricafor the remainder of his 
Forces, which conſiſted in four Legions, Papia, one of Pompey's Lieute- 
nants met them in open Sea; and whilit they ſtaid for him as a Friend, 
gave them chace,, they took them for rhe Ships Zepidus was to lend to meet 
them ; and indeed he did ſend, but coming out too late, when the Ships of 
Burthen ſaw them, they took them for Enemies, and would not approach 
them, whereas now ſtaying for Papia, ſome were taken, fome burnt, 


ſome ſunk, and others. recovered Africa, of _ _ Legions two periſhed 
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in the Sea, and if any Soldiers ſaved themſelves by ſwimming, 7ifienss, 
another of Pompey's Licutenants, cauled them to be maſſacred as faſt as 
they came on ſhore. The reſt of the Army came either now or afterwards 
to Lepidns, and Papia returned to Pompey. Ceſar with all his Fleet paſſed 
from Yiboxe to Strongyle, one of the tive Zolian Ifles, and ſeeing on the 
Coaſt of Sicily ——_ of Forces at Pelora, Miles, and Zyndart, he be- 
lieved Pompey was there in perſon, wherefore leaving Aerippe his Admiral 
in the Poſt, he returned to Yibone, and ſoon after joyned with Meſſols, 


' witkdefign to lay hold of the \ any of Pompey's abſence to ſurpriſe 
e 


'Tawromenia, and {o fall upon him two 


* Melazzys. 


veral ways. rippa therefore 
goes from Strongyle to Hiera , and driving out the Gariis n takes the 


place, reſolving next day to attempt * Mes, and Demochares the Admiral 
who lay there with forty _ wherefors Pompey fearing ferippa's ſuc- 
cls, ſent other forty Ships trom Meſſina to Demochares, under the Com- 
mand of pollophanes another of his Freed Men, who was followed by 


' Papia with ſeventy others. Azrippa before day weighed with, half his 


Ships, as if he were only to fight with Papia, whom he had ſome intelli- 
gence he might meet ; bur when he ſaw Apollophaner's Fleet followed by 
another of ſeventy Sail, he ſent preſently togwe notice to Ceſar that Pom- 
pey was at Mites with the greateſt -_ of his Naval Force, and placi 

himſelf in the middle of his greet Ships, ſent to the reft at Hiera vihal 
ſpeed to follow him. Theſe two Ships thus magnificently equipped, and 
having Towers in Poop and Prow, beingcome up with each other, after 
the Signals given, and their Men encouraged to do well, charged 
with great violence, fome ſtem and ftem, and others ſtanding off to gain 
their Enemies Broad-ſide, and fall on with greater terrour, great was the 
noiſe made by the Ships ſhocking againſt each other, and greater the 
Shouts of the Men. Pompey's Ships were middle ſized, light, and eafie 
to g0 about, and ſo much more aCtive againſt the Enemy, and by their 
{wittneſs fit to take all advantages in boarding; but Cz/ar's being greater. 
and heavy, were of conſequence much leſs nimble, but on the contrary, 
ſtronger, both to give the Shock, andabler to receive it. Czſar had the 
beſt Soldiers, and Porzp:y the moſt skilful Mariners; wherefore theſe 
charged not right forwards upon Ceſar's great Ships, but ſhearing by them, 
ſometimes broke a whole Gang of Oars, and fometimes carried away 
their Rudders, and ſometimes likewiſe ſuddenly bringing about, they 
charged them with their Beak Heads, giving no leſs a Shock than they re- 
ceived : but when Czſar's Ships als reach any of theſe light timbered 
Veſlels, they preſſed upon them ſo furiouſly with their Beak Heads, that 
they either ſtaved them, or bored them: through and through; and if 
they cameatany time to fight Board and:Board, the great. Ships miſerably 
knocked them down with miſhle Arms thrown from: aloft, and caſting in 
their Grapnels, eafily ſtopped them, ſo that the ſervice being too hard to 
be born, the Adverſary had no way to ſave themſelves, but by leaping into 
the Sea, where Skiffs appointed for that purpoſe took them up. Mean 
while, rippa, whoſe main deſign was upon Papia's Ship, gave him {o- 
cruel a Shock in the Bow, that he ſunk him, for he opened all his Keel, 
and thoſe in his Fore-Caſtle preſently fell, and the Water entring, all-the 


| lower Bankof Rowers were drowned, the reſt upon Planks faved:them- 


- 


ſelves by ſwimming : Papza, received into the next Ship, aggin renews 
the Fight. When Pompey, who trom the top of a Mountain ſaw that his 
People could very hardly defend themſelves, and that they never came near 


' any of Czſar's Ships, but they loſt Men, and that: the reſt of Aprippe's 


Fleet 
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Fleet whom heleft at Fer were _— his aſſiſtance; made a Signal 
for them: to retreat, which by little and little they did; ftill fighting, bur 
being cloſe preſſed 'upon, they fled, not into the Ports, but the Rivers 

where the Mud and Sand brought down by the conſtant ftreani 

makes Shoal Water, wherefore 4zrippz's Pilots adviſing him not to ha- 
zard his =m Ships upon thoſe Flats, 'he came to an Anchor in ſight of 
them in the open Sea, asif he deſigned to attack them in the Night ; 
but his Friends bn 0 ney not to be ruled more by anger than reaſon; 
nor*to over-hazaſs the Soldiers by too. great Labour and Watchings, nor 
| yetto be too confidant of the calmneſs of the Sea, he retreated towards the 

vening, and Pompey's oy got into Harbour: They loſt in this Battel 
thirty of their Ships, and ſunk five of C/ar's, beſides many other loſſes 
which they as well as the Enemy ſuſtained. © Pompey commended them for 
having ſo.well defended themſelves, having ay > not againſt Ships bur 
Walls, nor were his rewards leſs than if they had been viQtorious : he gave 
them hopes, that fighting in the Strait as their Light Ships would eaſier 
ſtem the Current, ſo they would certainly be victorious, promiſing withal 
to add ſomewhat to. the heighth of their Ships. Such was the ſucceſs 
of the Battel between -42rippaand Papia near Melazzo. 


After which Pompey judging what indeed was; that C2ſar was gone to XVI. 
Zaurns's Camp, becauſe he had a deſign upon 7auromenia, as ſoon as he © 
had he ſet Sail for Meſſina, leaving at Melazzs a part of his Ships, 
to Aerippa believe he was ſtill there. ripe on the other ſide ha- 
ving givena little repoſe to his Men, failed towards Zyzdari, whith had 
promiſed to ſurrender ; where he was received by the Inhabitants, but the 
Garriſon defended it fo generouſly. that they drove him thence, yet fome 
other Towns revolting to him, received his Gartifons, and towards Even- 
ing he returned to the Fleet. Mean while; C2/ar being well afſured that 
_ was gone from Meſſina to Melazzb becauſe of rips came from 
Scyllace to Zeucopegra, from whence he reſolved to paſs by Night to 7aure- 
menia; but after he heard the ſucceſs of the Sea-fight, he changed his 
mind, believing he need not conceal his embarquing, but boldly go on in 
broad day, for he imagined Pompey would not come far from 4zrippe: 
Day then beginning to appear, he took a view from the Mountains as far as 
his ſight conld reachinto the Sea, and ſpying none of the Enenites Ships 
he went on Board, loading his Ship with all the Soldiers he could ſtow s 
and leaving the reſt with Meſſals till the -Ships returned to fetch them: 
being come near 7auromenia, he ſummoned the place, but the Garriſors 
refuſing to ſurrender, he paſſed beyond the RiverOzobola, and the Temple 
of Yenus, and landed near Archigetes, where having made his prayers to 
the Gods, he encamped to beſiege 7 auromenia; now Archigetes is a {mall 
Statue of Apello, which the Naxians, when firſt ſent a Colony into Sicily; 
dedicated. There as Czar ſet foot on ground he fell, but ſoon got upa- 
gain; he was beginning to work upon the Circumvallation of the Camp 
when they ſaw Pompey coming with a great Fleet, to the attoniſhment 
of all the Army, who thought him quite ruined by 4#rippz : along the 
Shore likewiſe came Horſemen, riding, ſtriving in fwiftneſs to __w. 
the Fleet z and in ſeveral parts were ſeen great Bodies of Foot. Cz/ar"s 
People ſeeing themſelves thus ſurrounded by three Armies, were utterly 
diſmayed, Ceſar himſelf was afraid, becauſe he could not now have the 
aſſiſtance of Meſſala. The Horſe firſt fell among Cjar's Men ftill em- 
ployed in their Trenches. And if theFleet _ _ Foot had come on " 
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| he fame time, perha ps Pompey had gained an important Vidtory,: but be- 
ing unsalful in military Aﬀairs, and ignorant of the fear therr Enemies 


_ in, /loth to come to a Battel in the /Evemng,:;they. retreated , 'the 
Heet [xo the Promontory of Corcyna, and the Foot,! who durſt not lodge 
near. Ceſ@'s Camp, to the Town of Pheniſſa, whilſt the night following 
the lay quiet, the Cziarians fortified their Camp, but wath extreme labour 
and watching had made themdelyves utterly unfit to fight ;; they were three 
Legions, five hundred Horſemen without: Horſes, about a thouſand lizht 
armed Foot, and two thouſand Veteran Voluatiers, baides:the Sea-Farces; 
Ceſar left with Cornificias all the Land Forces, with orders defend himſelf 
3s well as he could, and before day humlelf embarqued, left he ſhould like 
wiſe be ſhutin by Sea. He placed 7:imius on the Right, and Carciason 
the Left, and hinwielf in a Brigantine went from orie-part of the Fleet to the 
other, —_— = proncrs = _ beit ; and after that:{ as being anex- 
tremity of danger is Flag. Pompey prelently:\coming to 2{lault 
him, chey charged through twice, and the Faght lafked eill Night. -- But 
Ceſar's Ships were many. burnt and ſunk, -and-many of them ſetting their 
ſmall Sails, fled cowards the Coaſt of ay contrary to,” atid in-contempt 
of Orders, ſome of Pompeys Ships purſued them, and-ſoon- puttingthem 


indiſorder, took or burat them as wellas the reſt, thoſe that ſwum aſhore 


were either {lain or taken by Pompey's Horſemen, ſome few eſcaping to 


Cornificias's Camp, who kent only his light armed Foot to receive them; 
for he did not think it convenient to go out with his Legions, in that all po- 
ſture wherein they were, whilſt a Land Army of the Enemies lay > nigh, 
whom the ſucceſs at Sea had puffed up, as'is ondinary afterVitary. | Ceſar 
rowed a great way in the night in a {mall- Galley, \ deliberatmg, with 
himklf, whether he hould — ro paſs pr rr _ his E- 
nemics, and getagain to Coraificivs, or go to Meſſala;: 1 Atleng | 
fortune. he dadhed the Port of 4bala, where he landed irpGans cog 
ceſtitute.of Friends, 'Servants or Guards, whom ſome that were come up 
to the. Mountains to ſee bow things food, found;afflicted: both in 
Body and Mind, whom changing from Boat: to Boat- that they might the 
better deceive the Enemy , they at length brought-to ' Meſſals's' Camp, 
which was not-far. diſtant. As ſoon as he got-thither, /before he would 
take any food, he diſpatched a Brigantine to Cornificins, andient toall parts 
of the Mountains to let thoſe they found there know he was in ſafety, ad- 
vertizing them to prepare to relieve Cornificins; and he wrote to Cornificins 
that he would ſuddenly be with him, andbring him relief. After be had 
eatatlittle, andraken ſome ſmall repoſe, he went by night to. Slide,” con- 
voyed by Meſſals to find out Carines, who being ready to {ail with three 
Legions, he gave him order topals over to Zzpar:i, and there ftay for. him; 
ag writ likewiſe to Arippe, that conſidering the danger Cor-ificius was uh, 
he ſhould with all {peed ſend to him Zaronins with the beft of his Forces. 
He likewiſe ſent Mecenas the ſecond time-tothe City,-upan intelligence 
they were contriving ſome Novelty, the Authors of which were priblickly 
iſhed: and AZefſala he kent to Prteolj, where the:firit Legions lay [wo 


 bringthemto Yibove. This was that 17eſſa/r who. wasproſeribediat iRonee 


by the Triumvirs, with promiſe of rewards: both' 6f Money: andiLiberty 


to thoſe ſhould ſlay him ; and who eſcaping to Bratas and Caſs, after their 
death delivered up on Compolition ther Heer to Authony: which-I: the 
rather mention 4n this place as a great example of Roman. Virtue; ;.ſince 
Meſſals having now in his power him who, proſcribed him; withous atten- 
dance, and_in a deplorable condition, received him: as his:General, and 
laved his life. £ As 
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As. for. Cornificiai, though. he could haye defended himſelf in his xxy1ir 


Trenches, yet being: {traitned for want of Proviſion, hedrew out toipro- 
voke the Enemy- to fight : but Pompey would not hazard the fortune of a 
Patel againſt People had nothing but their Arms to truſt to, and whom 
he to reduce byFamine ; yet Cornificivs having placed thoſe eſcaped 
from the Sea-Fight, 'and who were without Arms in the midſt of the Le- 
ions, marches on, -ſorely infefted in the Plain by the Horſemens miſfile 
and by the African Foot in places inaccefible for the Horſe, who 

being lightly armed, though he ſent off ſeveral Parties to engage themy 
he could dono good'agamit them.'' The fourth day of his March he came 
upona dry ground, which the Inhabitants thereabout call 7he Zorrent of 
Fire, reaching quite to the Sea, all waters falling on it being evaporated 
with the very heat of 'the ground; ſo that the People thereabouts never 
travel overit but by nightto avoid the heat and duſt, Cornificinss Meninot 
knowing the Country durſt not, eſpecially in a dark Moon, adventure to 
paſs by night, for fear of an ambuſh; and by day they could not defend 
thenklees from their Enemies, heat and duſt ſuffocated them, and the 
foorching ground (being now m the heat of Summer ) tormented the 


ſoles. of their Feet, eſpecially thoſe were naked ; thirſt noleſs afflifted 


them; \not ſuffering] them to retard their March to go. charge thoſe light 
armed Foot who continually infeſted them ; ſo that they were expoſed to 
wounds, '\without makingany defence. Art laft, when they drew neat to 
a Straitat the end of this burning ground, they met with other Enemyes ; 
wherefore leaving behind their ſick, and ſuch as could not figlit, they ad- 
vanced furiouſly to the Charge, and gained the Paſs ; but when they ſaw 
before them other Straits which the Enemy was likewiſe poſſeſſed of, they 
loft all heart, and made” a ſtop, being quite ſperit with whirft, heat and la- 
bour ; yet when Cornificins perſwaded them to take courage, by telling 
them there was a Fountain cloſe by, they renewed the Fight, and witficon- 
ſiderable loſsof theirs drove the Enemy from the Poſt, but other Enemies 
were {till Mafters of the Fountain, ſo that now they gave themſelves over 
to grief and deſpair. In this extremity Zaronius appeared-afar off with 
three Legions which Aerippa had lent to their relief, they were not fully 
aſſured he was their Friend ; however, the ſight put them in ſome hopes, 
eſpecially when they law the Eremy deſert the Fountain, for fear /of , be- 
ingenclaſed on both ſides, thenthey beganto {et up Shoursof Joy, which 
Zaronins having anſwered, they ran all to the Fountain, where notwith- 
ſtanding all the good counſel of their Officers to make them more tem- 
_ they drank fo exceffively, that ſome of them died upon the 
' as 


Thus Cor»ificius when he was quite paſt hopes {aved himfelf and the reſt 
of the Army, and went and joyned with 4rippa, who in the mean time 
had taken 7yzdar:, furniſhed with good ftore of Proviſions, and ſo com- 
modious for this War, that Ceſar landed there all his Horle and Foot, which 
were no{mall number, for he brought into Si5zly one and twenty Legions, 
twenty thouland Horſe, and more than five thouſand light armed Foot. 
Pompey ſtill held Melazz9, Maulochus, Pelora, and all that Sea-Coaſt 
with good Garriſons, who out of the fear they were in of 4zrippe, kept 
conti Fires, asif they would burn the Ships that approached them. 
He was likewiſe ſeiſed of the Paſſages from 7 auromenia to Melazao, and 
had fortified all the Avenues of the Mountains ; fo that he kept Cz/ar at a 

Bays 
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Bay (who had a deſign toenlarge his Quarters beyond 7yndari) and yet 
or Wot Nor a on But _ advice that Aerippe was about to 
land at Pelora, he haſtened thither, deſerting the Paſſes of Melazzo, of 
which'Ceſar ſeiſed, and of Mela2zo it ſeif; together with Artemiſia, a 
lirtle City, famous for the Oxen of the Sun, taken away by Myſſess com- 
panions whilſt he ſlept. But when the news of 4zripp's coming proved 
falſe, and Pompey heard of the Paſſes being loſt, he ſent for 7ifrenss with 
his Army, whom Ceſar going to meet, ftrayed:out of his way about 44y- 
cono, where he ftaid all night without any Teats, in a violent rain; as is 
uſual in Autumn; with noother covering fave a Gallick Shield which the 
Soldiers held over his Head. Here they heard the -horrtible noiſe and 
dreadful roarings of Mounte/£774, and beheld the mighty Flames, which 
ſorely affrighted the whole Army, eſpecially the Germans, who ſtarting 
from the places where = were laid down, were no longer ſcrupulous of 
believing the wonders told of Mount eA£:na, eſpecially.of the Torrents of 
Fire. After this C2/ar went and ſpoiled the Country of the Paleſtins, 
where meeting with Zepid«s,and being ſupplied with Corn, they went both, _ 
and ſet down near about Meſizs. But when there happened only light ' 
Skirmiſhes through all Scily, and no memorable Fight, Ceſar weary of 
it, ſent 7aurus to cut off Pompey from Proviſions, by ſeifing upon thoſe 
Cities that ſupplyed them, which made him reſolve to give Battel ; but 
becauſe he was atraid of Ceſar's Land Forces, and thought himſelf ſecure 
in his Ships, he ſent a "Herald tooffer him a Sea-Fight. Th Ceſar of 
all things abhorred to have do with Salt Water, where. he ever been 
unfortunate ; yet thinking it diſhonourable to refuſe any thing, he accept- 
ed the Challenge, and a day was appointed, when they were to. meet 
with three hundred Ships each, armed with all forts of miſſile Arms, 
Towers and Machines that could be imagined. *Twas now Arippa in- 
vented the Harpagon, which is a piece of Timber of five Cubits long, 
bound about with Iron, at each end having two Rings, at one of which 1s 
the Harpago, or Hook of Iron, and at the other many Cords faſtened in 


- Pulleys to draw it back, with a Catapulta or Sling to dart it forcibly into 


the Enemies Ships. 


' Buttheday of Battel being come, the whole Gang of Rowers began to 
ſhew their skill, not without great Shouts and Acclamations, then follow- 
edthe flying of miſſile Arms, ſome thrown out ef Engines, ſome out of 
Hand, as Stones, Javelins, Arrows, Fire-brands, and flaming Darts, the 
Ships run Board and Board, ſome in the Waſte, ſome on the Bows, and 
{ome ran with their Prows ſo fiercely ar others, that they over-ſet thoſe 
ſtood on their Fore-Caſtles, and made their own Ships unſerviceable.. O- 
ther lighter Veſſels contented themſelves only to skirmiſh, lancing as they 

fled by unto each other Darts, Javelins, and other miſſile Arms, other 
maller were appointed to take up ſuch as fell into the Sea. The Soldiers; 
Rowers, and Seamen did wonders, aſſiſted by the skill of the Pilots, heart- 
ned by the encouragements of the Commanders, and the continual play- 


 ingof the Engines: but the Harpagon was moſt of all approved, being 


light enough to fly at a diftance into the Enemies Ships, it ſtuck faſt, eſpe- 
cially when they drew it back with the Cords : they could not cutit, be- 
ing bound about with Iron Hoops ; and the Cords they could not reach to, 
becauſe of its length, beſides, this Machine being yet unknown, they 


. were not provided” of any long Bills to cut the Ropes. There was. but. one 


way in this unpreparcd condition they -could think of, - and-that anlys 
Orce 


} 
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force of Oars to ſtriveto get looſe from ir, but then the a culled © 
too, both ftriving one way, the Harpagon till did its office ; Ear. 


coming to a cloſe Fight, they leaped into one anothers Ships, and were of. 


ten ſo mixed neguckey that it was hard to know which party any were of; 
for they wore all one kind of Habit, and moſt ſpoke the Latine Tongue 
and the Word for thatday was known by both Parties. And in this con- 
fuſion when no perſon trufting to anothers giving him'the Word, if he did: 
not know him, there was a hcrrible Slaughter, and the Sea was preſently 
covered with Bodies, Arms, and-Wracks of Veſſels; for they left nothing 
unateempted befides Fire, which after the firſt ſhock, and that they came 
to fight Board and Board, they madeno more uſe of. Buth Armies from 
the Shore beheld this dreadful Fight not withour fear and paſſion, as think- 
ing them engaged for every one of their particular ſafeties; but how in- 
tentive ſoever they were they could diſcern nothing ; for it was impoſſible 
m along Trainof ſix hundred Ships, from whom they heard ſhouts and ac- 
clamations, ſometimes from one ſide, and ſometimes from the other, to 
diſcover any thing diftintly. At length 4zrippe judging. by the Colours 
upon their Towers, which was the only mark of difference between 
them, that there were more of Pompey's Ships periſhed than theirs, encou- 
raged thoſe about him, as if already victorious, to renew the Charge, and 
not give over prefſwg upon the Enemy, whichthey did, till thoſe oppoſite 
to him were fwft forced. to give way; and beating down their Towers, 
fhewed him their Poops, and fled towards the Strait, to the number only of 
feventeen Ships, moſt of the reſt cut off by 4zrippa, who got between 
them and the Flyers from going the fame way, run violently on Shore, 
where ſticking faſt, they were either got off by the Enemy, or there 
burnt, which thoſe that were yet fighting in open Sea ſeeing, yielded, 
The Cxfarian Sea Forces ſoon proclaimed their Victory by their Shouts 
and Acclammations, which were anſwered by the Land Army on Shore : 
whilft Pompey's Men groaned out of grief and deſpair. As for Pompey 
himſelf, he departed in haſte from Vaz/ochus to go to Meſſina, fo aftoniſh- 
ed, that he had no thoughts at all of his Land Army, which made them led 
by 7iſcenns ſurrender to Ceſar upon good conditions, which example was 


. kkewike followed by the Horſe perſwaded by their Officers. There were | 


in this Battel three of C/ar's __ ſunk, and twenty eight of Pompey's, 
and all the reſt burnt, taken, or fplit upon the Rocks, fave only thoſe ſe- 
venteen that fled. | 


Pompey, as upon the way he heard of the deteQion of his Army, laid 
down his "9 Robe, and took a private habit, ſending ſome betore to 
* Meſſina, to load what they could upon his Ships, for he was prepared for 


this a long time before, and ſending to Pl/enins who was at Zilybeum with 
eight Legions to- come prefently to him, Plenins forthwith ſet forward, 


butall his Friends, andall his Garrifons having yielded to the Conquerour, 
and: his Enemies being already inthe Strait to come to 47«/inra, he did not 
think it convenient to ſtay for Plenins in the City, though it were a very 
ſtrong place, but embarquing upon thoſe ſeventeen Ships he had, made 
Sail towards 4thony, whoſe Mother he had favourably received in alike 

, and Plenins- arriving at Meſſina after Pompey's departure; 
he there ſhut himſelf up, reſolving to ſtand upon his defence. Now 
after the Victory Czſar ſtaying in his Camp near \Vawlochrns, had given or- 
der'ts: Frippsto goandbefiege Meſſina, which together with Zepidns he 
did. Plenius having ſent out to them Deputies to capitulate, fzrippa 
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was of the mind to defer the buſineſs till next day that Ceſar came thither ; 


but Zepidus himſelf received them upon compoſition, and to get the Ar- 


my of Plenins into his own polleſſion, gave them ſhare inthe plunder of 
the City equal with his own ; fo that beſides pardon which they only asked 
for, they , wr found a Booty they did not expect, they thar very night 
plundered the City with Zepiaus's Men, and delivered themſelves up to be 
his. So that Zepidus by this recruit beholding himſelf Maſter of 'two and 
twenty Legions, and a brave Body of Horſe, raiſed his hopes, and laid a 
deſign upon ſeifing upon Sicily. This projet he founded upon his 
firſt having landed in the Ifland, and having taken more Cities than Ceſar ; 
wherefore he gave Command to his Garriſons not to receive any Forces 
but his own, and ſeiſed upon all the Paſſages. On the morrow Ceſar 
being arrived at Meſſina, ſends ſome of his Friends to Zepidus, to make 
his complaint of theſe proceedings, and to repreſent to him that he was 
come into Sicily only to ſerve Czſar, and not to conquer for himſelf. To 
which he anſwered by a reciprocal complaint : That they had taken from 
him his part of the Empire, which Cz/ar had uſurped all to himſelf, and if 
he would reſtore that, he would willingly part with 4{fricaand Sicily. Ce- 
ſar, angry at this anſwer, goes to him himſelf, reproaches him with in- 
gratitude, and after ſome mutual threats they part, and from that inſtant 
begin to keep Guard apart, and the Ships went and anchored at ſome di- 
ſtance from the Port, becauſe, as was reported, Zepidns had a deſign to 
burn them ; and the Soldiers deteſting theſe Diſlentions, believed they 
were again falling into another Civil War. Not that they made any com- 
pariſon of Zepidas with Ceſar ; Zepidns's own Soldiers did not do that, they 
admired Ceſar's Virtue, and blamed Zepidns's baſenels, thinking it a high 
injuſtice done them, to equal the Vanquiſher and the Vanquiſhed in the 

lunder of M//iza. Ceſar having notice of their thoughts ſent under- 
__ to ſolicite them by his Agents, who gained many, eſpecially of thoſe 
who had ſerved under Pompey, for they thought the pardon granted them 
ineffeQtual, unleſs Cz/zr confirmed it. Zepidus knew nothing of this 
Negotiation, ſo that before he perceived any thing, Cz/ar comes unlooked 
for to his Camp, with a ſtrong party of Horſe, which he leſt before the 
Trenches, and entred with a {lender Train, and advancing towards the 
middle, calls all the world to witneſs that he was forced to make War 
againſt his Will. The neareſt to him having ſaluted him, calling him 
Emperour, all Pompey's Men who were made to the purpoſe ranto him, 
and begged his pardon. To which he anſwered, that he wondered they 
ſhould ask pardon before they had done what they ought: they under- 
ſtood what he meant, and preſently ſome took rheir Colours, and  car- 


ried them to Ce/ar's Camp, whilſt the others made up the Tents. Zepz.' 


aus hearing the Tumult, comes out of his Tent armed, and falls on, fo 
that oneof Ceſar's Eſquires being lain, and Ceſar himſelf ſhot with an 
Arrow inthe Corſlet, though it went not to the quick, he got by running 
to the place where he had lefthis Horſe. As he ran, ſome of thoſe who 
wereupon the Guard in one of the Forts at Zepidzs's Camp made a mock 
of him; whereon he immediately feil upon that Fort, and took it with 
his Horſe. Thoſe who commanded in the reſt yielded, ſome at the ſame 
time, others the night following, ſome without being ſummoned, and 0- 
thers after a ſlight aſſaultmade by the Cavalry to ſerve for a pretence of 
their Surrender: but ſome there were who bravely ftood to it before they 
would ſubmit. for Zepidns continually ſent relief to all parts ; but at laſt 
theſe reliefs deſerted him likewiſe; nay, even thoſe who had an'inclina- 

tion 
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tion for himat firſt changed their minds. Firſt, all thoſe of Pompey's Par- 
ty, who had till then ſtood firm for him, lett him by whole Bands, and 
when Zepidas cauſed others to take Arms to ſtop them, thoſe thus com- 
manded took their Colours, and carried them to Ceſar's Camp' with the 
others.  Zepidus threatened, intreated, ſtopped the Enſigns, and faid 
he would not ſuffer them to depart, till one of the Enſigns telling him 
plainly, that he ſhould ſuffer it either alive or dead, he was ſo terrified 
that he let them go, lhe Horſe left him laſt : but before they parted; 
they ſent to ask Ceſar whether he would have them kill Zepidss, whom 
they acknowledged no longer for General ; but he would by no means per- 
mit it. Thus Zepidus ſeeing himſelf unexpeRtedly, and in ſoſhort a time 
deſerted by ſo great an Army, and fallen from ſo mighty a Fortune; 
changed Habit, and went to Ceſar, whither all the world run as to a 


SpeQaacle. Ceſar roſe up to receive him, and would not ſuffer him to fall 
on his Knees before him, but he ſent him to Rome in the ſame Habit, re-/ 


duced to that of a private Man, without any power or quality, ſave that 
of High Prieſt. So that this Man who had Getiun been General of Ar- 
mies, had reigned in the Triumvirate, made {ſo many Magiſtrates, pro- 
ſcribed ſo many of his Equals in Dignity, returned into the degree of a 
ſimple Citizen, and ſpent the reſt of his life ſubmitted to authority; and to 
the power of many of thoſe he had proſcribed. 


As for Pompey, Ceſar would not purſue him, nor permit it to be done, 
whether he thought it not convenient to follow him into Lzthony's Domi- 
nion, or whether he hat a mind to ſee what -4thony would do; for if he' 
did not as he ought, he had juſt occaſion to break with him ( for both pre- 
tending to Sovereign Power, either had a long time thought that when all 
other were overcome they ſhould fall upon one another ). or elle, as Cefar 
Bid afterwards, becauſe Pompey was none of his Father's Marderers. 
All the Forces being now joyned together, there were five and forty Le- 
g10ns, five and twenty thouſand Horle, thirty ſeven thouſand five hundred 
ight armed Foot, ſix hundred Ships of War, and a prodigious number of 
Merchants Ships,' all which he ſent to their owners. He gave likewile to 
the Soldiefs the feward due tothemi for Vittory, with promiſe of greater 
Liberalities for the future, diſtributed Ctowns, and other honourable Re- 
compenſes to thoſe he thought worthy, and pardoned the Officers had 
ſerved under Pompey. This great Proſperity was worthy of Envy, and 
Fortune was not wanting to be jealous of it,. and to intermix it with trou- 
ble : for the Army,and particularly his own mutinied, the Sofdiers demand- 
ed their Diſcharge, and to have the ſame Recompenſes they had received 
after the Viftory at Philippi; whereupon, though the ſervice they had 
done againſt Pompey 4 not in his opinion comparable to the other, yet 
he promiſed them to reward them honourably, and equal with thole now 
ſerved under Anthony at his return, and yet according to Military Diſci- 
pline he repreſerited to them with ſome threats the fault they committed 
againſt the Laws of War, and againſt the Oath they had ſworn to. Ar 
length, ſeeing that inſtead of ſubmitring they grew more inſolent, he for- 
bore threatning, leſt thoſe who were newly come to his Party ſhould raiſe 
ſome Tumult: only he told them he would diſcharge them with 4»thony as 
ſoon as he could, aſſuring them in the mean time he would no moreem- 
ploy them in Civil Wars, ſince they M c_ Grace vere quite <_ - 
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bur 'that he would lead them againſt che -Wlyrians, - and | other -Bayba- 
rous Nations who had broke the Peace with them, + from! whom-th 
would all return rich. To which they told him plainly, that they. would 
ſervenolonger, unleſs he preſently gave them thoſe Rewards, and; Hogours 
their paſt labours deſerved. He anſwered them, that as to the Honours 
there ſhould be no delay in them ; for beſides the Crowns he- had 'already 
diſtributed, he had others to beſtow among every Legion, and to'the 'Cen- 
turions and Tribunes Robes of Purple, with the Quality of Senator, every 
Man in his Country. Whilfthe was oftering theſe things and many others, 
fit a Tribune named Ofi/ius began tocry out that Crowns and Robes were 
toquiet Children, but that muſt have Soldiers Money and Lands. The multi- 
tude by their Acclammations ſignifying they approved this diſcourſe, Ce- 
far ina rage went down from the Tribunal ; but for the Tribune thoſe a- 
bout him praiſed him, and 'reviled the others for not joyning with him, 
he told them that he alone was ſufficient to defend ſo juſt a caule, yet theſe 
wordscoſt him dear, for the next day he diſappeared, and was never more 
ſeen. After which accident no particular perſon durſt utter a word, but 
the whole Army went together to demand their Diſcharge, and Cz/ar- for 
his part did all he could to appeaſe them by careſfing their Officers. At 
length he diſmiſſed thoſe had ſerved him at Modena and Philippi, 'rwhoa- 
mounted to twenty thouſand, for indeed they had ſerved longer than the 


_ timeappointed by the Laws of War ; but for fear leſt thoſe ſhould corrupt 
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others, he ſent them preſently out of the Iſland, after having told apart to 
thoſe had ſerved him at Modena, that though he had diſcharged them, ' he 
would not fail to ſarishe what he had promiſed. As ſoon as they -wereſhip- 
ped, he drew the reſt together to ſpeak tothem, where he tookthem: for 

witneſſes of the perjury ot the others, whom he called: Runaways, becauſe 
they had forceda Diſcharge from him, praiſed thoſe preſent for their fide- 

lity, made them hope thatere long they ſhould be —_ and that fo: 
rich, no one perfon ſhould repent his having continued in the ſervice; 
and with all this he gave them five hundred Drams a Man. * 


Afﬀeer this Broil was over, he laid a Tribute of Sixteen hundred Ta- 
lents upon S/cly, and ſettled there Pretors as well as in rica, left an Ar- 
my divided betwixt thoſe two Provinces, ſent Anthony's Ships to: Zaren-\ 
tum, and ſending part of the reſt of his Forces before him into /taly, fol- 
lowed himſelf with the other, When his return was known in the City, 
the Senate gave him by Decree all the Honours imaginable, referring to 
his diſcretion rhe accepting all, or as many of them as he pleaſed. All 
the-Senators, and likewiſe the People, crowned with Flowers, ' went a 
great way to meet him, brought him firſt tothe Temple, and then to his 
Houſe. The next day he recited in full Senate, and before the People, two 


' Orations which he had compoſed, and which he afterwards made pub- 


lick, wherein he orderly declared what things he. had done, and his 
Condu& in the Government of the Common-wealth, from his- firſt un- 
dertaking the Charge till now , cauſed the Peace to be publiſhed, 
the Civil Wars being now quite extindt, remitted what was remain-' 
ing due upon Impoſitions, diſcharged the Receivers of what they 
ought, and relcaſcd the Farmers of what they had not yet payed in 
of their publick Farms. Of all the Honours the Senate offered. him 
he accepted the nobleſt, that on all thole days whereon he had been 
| victorious, 
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victorious, there ſhould be Anniverſary Feſtivals. That there ſhould 
be placed before the Tribunal for Orations his Statue in Gold, repre- 
ſenting the life, with this Inſcription, 


4 


For Peace after tedious War, reſtored bath by Sea 
and Land. 


Beſides all this , the People would have taketi away Zepidus's High 
Prieſthood , and obliged him to accept it; bnt he refuſed it, becauſe 
the Laws forbid the depriving a man of that Dignity, as long he 
lived; whereupon the People would have Zepidzs put to death, as 
his Enemy , but he would not permit it. Afterwards he ſent to all 
his Armies ſealed Letters, with DireQions they ſhould be all broken 
up in one day, and the Orders they found in them obſerved , which 
were O—_— the Slaves, who, during the Tumult and Diſorders, 
had run _— their Maſters, and lifted themſelves in the Army. 
| The Senate had granted them all Freedom by the Peace made wich 
Pompey ; but they being now taken all in one day, and ſent to the 
Cities, Ceſar return'd 7 into the hands of their Maſters, or their 
Maſters Heirs, and if none came to claim them, they were put to 
death in the ſame Cities from whence they had fled : the like he did 
in Sicily, All Men now thought the Civil Wars quite at an end, and 
that they owed the obligation of it to C2/ar, then twenty eight years 
of age; wherefore the Cities conſecrated him, and placed him in the 
nn of their Gods. Mean time, not only Rome, but likewiſe 
Sicily was infeſted with numbers of Vagabond Raſcals who robbed 
with ſo much inlolence, that Ce/ar was forced to give a Commiſſion 
to Sabinus to ſuppreſs them, many he took and hanged ; bur it re- 
y=_ a whole years time to purge all the Countrys clear of them. 
this time, as it is ſaid, wete eſtabliſhed thole Cohorts of Watch 
and Ward which continue to this day. This timely and ſpeedy reme- 
dy got Ceſar much reputation, who now began likewiſe to appoint 
many annual Magiſtrates in things that concerned the Adminiſtration 
of the Common-wealth , according 'to the cuſtom of their Anceſtors, 
he likewiſe cauſed to be burat all Letters writ in the time of tlie 
War, leſt they might kindle new Troubles, and promiſed to reſtore 
the Government to the People, as ſoon as Anthony returned, becauſe 
he knew well that he had deligned to lay down his Authority as foon 
as the Civil Wars were ended. Upon theſe promiſes, the Citizens 
perſwaded of Czſar's good intentions, made him perpetual Tribune of 
the People, as if by this new Dignity they would invite him to lay 
down the former: about which he privarely wrote to Azthory, giving 
his Letters in charge to Bibulus, who was upon his return to him, to 
deliver; he ſent likewiſe Governours into the Provinces, and made 
RED for the Illyrian War, whither he deſigned to go 1n per- 
on. 


As for Pompey, having left Scily to ſeek a refuge from —_ XYYIV. 
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| Belanded on the Promontory.of Zacizia; where he took out of Faxo's - 
Temple all the Offerings of an ineftimable value. Thence gettung $9 
Mityl-ae, he lojourned fome tung, in' that City, where hy Father: 1m the 
War with Cez/:7 had lett him then a Child with his Mother, and whither 
after his Defeat he retreated. Ahoy being at this time in Media fight- 
ing againſt the Medes and Parthians, Pompey reloſwed to throw himſelf 
into his Arms athis return, but hearing he was deteated, and that news pal- 
ſing for a truth in the opinion of all the world, he. began to fancy new 
hopes, that cither he might ſucceed Zthory, it he' were dead, or ſhare 
power with him it he return'd, beſides he was encouraged by LZabienus's 
example, who but a little before. had made ſtrange Incurſions and Spoils 
throughout all 42. Whilſt” theſe things run in his Head, news was 
brought him that #a#hony was returned to Mexandrir; wherefore pur- 
ſuing the refolution he had taken, he {ent Deputics to offer him his Friead- 
ſhip and Alltance ; but this was but a Trick, for indeed they went only to 
pry into his Aﬀairs. In the mean time he privately difpatched others to- 
wards the Princes of Zhrace and Pontus, reſolved to' retire towards the 
Kingdom of Poxtss into /rmenia,it he obtained not what he pretended to 
from -Z»thony, for he had likewile ſent to the Parthians, out of hopes that 
in the War which was not yet terminated, they would be glad ro accept 
him for his General againſt 42:hoay, being a Roman, and more, the Son of 
the great Pompey. Belides he fitted up great ſtore of Shipping, and kept 
in Exerciſe his Sea-Forces, under pretence of being afraid of Ceſar, or of 
making theſe preparations for Anthonies lervice ; But Anthony, who ſoon 
perceived his deſigns, and ſent 77tiss with all the Fleet and Army of Syria, 
tooppole him with open Force, if he would make War, or to condud 
him Honourably, it he had any intention to come to himas a Friend. - Now 
Pompey's Deputies ſpoke to Authony in this manner. | 


The Oration of Pompey's Deputies to 
Anthony. 


: Hough if Pompey had deſigned to continue the Har, he might have 
gone into Spain, « Province where he 1s beloved for his Fathers ſake, of 
which he had good Teſtimony in his Youth, and who flill offered him their Af 
ſiſtince. Tet becauſe he had rather live in Peace with you ; or if there be 
neceſſity to make War, fight under your Colours, he has ſent us hither to offer you 
his Friendſhip and Allzance. *T rs not a deſire of a days ſtanding, you know that 
when he was Maſter of Sicily, and made Zaroads into Italy, when he ſent 
your Mother to you, he made you the ſame offers; And certainly had you accepted 
them, neither had Pompey beer ariven ont of Sicily. For you had not ofited 
Czſar with your Fleet, nor you had not come off with ſuch diſadvantage againſt 
the Parthians, becz:ſe Czar ſent you not thoſe Forces he promiſed you, Nay, 
you z#toht have reduced Italy to your Obedience, However, though you refuſed 
them in a time when they might have been uſeful to you, he begs you yet to 
have a care leſt Cx:lar who has ſo often deceived you, do not do it at laſt be- 
youd repair, Remember bat how contrary to a ſolemn Teaeue, he made War 
upon 
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&pon Pompey, who was likewiſe his Aly, Pugh he bad not the ſams pretence; 


'* How he has deprived Lepidus of his part of the” Empire, without in the leaſt 


waking: you partaker of his Vittories. 7 qugre now the only obſtacle ſtands in 


his way to that Monarghy to which he has jo tong aſpired ; and already, if 
' Pompey had not, food petween, youhad been engaged one ag2inſt the other. 
 PTps more your concen t 


than any mans to look into theſe things, yet Porapey 
out of his love to. youtould not refrain his advice. Beſides knowing you good 
and generdlly hgþas more eſteem for your friendſhip than for - atl could be pros 
wiſed him*by 3 man he knows for a cheat and a deceiver. He thinks it not 
ſtrange you lext your Ships to Cxlax, becauſe he knows you were urged to it by 
the want you ſtood in need of Forces for the Parthian /Var, but he would 
willizely have you remember how much the nok ſending that Army did you pre- 
judice, In a word, Pompey yields hinfelf":ap to you with that Fleet he has 
left, and a faithful Army nevex deſerted him in diſtreff. 1 you" have 
peace, it will be no ſmall Glory for you to have protected the Son of the 
great Pompey z und 'if* you engage in that War which in all likelyhood you 


Do 


difpoſe *your ſelf to, the Forces he delivers up to you will not be uſe. 
bf. 


The Deputies having done ſpeaking, -4»thozy let them underſtand the. 
Orders he had given to 77tiss, and for a, full” anſwer told them, that it 
Pompey made theſe Offers ſincerely, he would come along with 7 tins. 
In the mean time, Powpey's Envoys to the Parthians were taken by -4- 
thony's Captains,” and brought to Alexandria, where having confeſſed all, 
Anthony ſent for the Deputies had ſpoke to him on Poxzpey's behalf, 2nd 
ſhewed them whom he had arreſted. They were extremely ſurpriſed ; 
yet they beſought him to pardon a young Man reduced totlf laſt extre- 
mities, and who out of a fear of being retuſed, had been forced to ſeek a 
Retreat among Nations always Enemies to the Roman Name ; for had 
he been well aſſured of Z2thory's mind, there had been no need to 
have had recourſe to others, or to uſe other arts and ſolicitations, 4- 
thony believed them, being by nature free from Malice, and of a clear 
and magnanimous temper. 


In the mean time, Purnins, Anthony's Lieutenant in iz, made at 
firſt no oppoſition againſt Pompey, who was come over thither in a 
peaceable manner, whether he were not ſtrong enough-to hinder him, 
or that he knew not Anthony's mind ; but when he ſaw he exerciſed his 
Soldiers, he levyed what Force he could himſclf in that Province, and 
ſent to eAnobarbus, who was not far oft with an Army, and to Amyntas 
to come to his aſſiſtance. They being preſently drawn together, Pompey 
began to complain they treated him like an Enemy, whilſt he was waiting 
what anſwer zthony gave his Deputies, yet all this while he was plot- 
ting to make eAfzobarbus his Priſoner, whom one of his Familiars called 
Curins, was to deliver up to him, hoping he might ſtand him in good 
ſtead, if an Exchange of Prifoners ſhould happen ; but the Treaſon 
being diſcovered, and Curins convicted, he was executed by ſentence of 
the Council of War , and Pompey put to death Zh-odorus, one of his 
Freed Men, who alone he made privy to this Plor, ſuſpeting he had 

| | diſcovered 
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diſcovered it. This deſign not ſucceeding, he loſt all hopes. of deceiving 
Furnins, but he took by treaſon /ampſacus, where C.Cz/ar had planted 
a Colony of *Icalians, whom by force of Money he got to engage in his 
Party ; fo thar ſeeing hiaſelf two hundred Horle, and three Legions 
ſtrong, he went and aſſaulted Cyzics by Sea and Land, but was both 
ways repulſed by ſome of nthony's Forces, who-had the Guard of the 
Gladiators, kept there for the Peoples Divertiſement. Ke therefore 
returned to the Port of the Achears, to make Proviſion of Corn, whither 
Farnins following, without offering to fight him, encamped always as 
near him 2s he could with ſtore of Horſe, and thus hindred him from to- 
raging the Country, or beſieging Towns. Pompey, who had not Horſe 
enough to take the Fields, went and aſſaulted his Camp in Front with one 
part of his Forces, againſt whom Fur»i#s coming to the Charge, the o- 
thers whohad taken a great compaſs not to be diſcovered, fell in behind, 
forced the Camp, and put them all to the Rout. All Farnius's Men fled 
through the Plains of Scamandria, and not being able to run very faſt, be- 
cauſe the ground was moiſtned with the Rain, there, was made a great 
Slaughter. Thoſe who ſaved themſelves eſcaped into places of ſecurity, 
being too weak to ſtand Pompey, till ſuch time as new Recruits were come 
from Myſis , Propontis, and other places. Mean while , the Country 
People ruined with Taxes, took Arms, and joyned with Pompey, now 
grown famovs. by the ViQtory, gained at the Port of the Achaxans. But 
{till wanting Horſe, he often came by the worſt in going to gather in 
Corn and Forrage. Wherefore upon intelligence that a Body of Italian 
Horſe were coming to Azthony, which OFavia, who wintered at Athens, 
ſent him, he diſpatched away ſome of his Agents with Money to corrupt 
them ; but the Governour of Macedon taking theſe Suborners, diftribu- 
ted their Mqpey to the Horſemen : yet Pompey took VVicea and NVicomed;a, 
where he got ſtore of Wine, beſides many other happy ſucceſſes he had 
beyond his own hopes : but Furnins always encamping at ſome diſtance 
from him. About the beginning of Spring there came to him from Sicily 
leventy Ships, the Remainder of the Fleet zthony had lent to Ceſar a- 
gainſt Pompey ; for the Sicilian War being ended, Cz/ar returned them. 
At the ſame time 77tius arrived out of $yria with ſix{core other Ships, 
and a great Army, and all together landed at Proconeſus. Thereupon 
. Pompey ſomewhat daunted, burnt his Ships, and armed his Rowers and 
Seamen, whom he thought would do him better ſervice on ſhore. But 
Caſſius of Parma, Naſidins, Saturninus, Thermus, Antiſtius, and all the 
moſt conſiderable of Pompey's Friends, and even Faxnine himſelf , for 
whom he had the greateſt value, and Z4bo his Father-in-law, ſeeing that 
afrer the coming of Zitirzs, to whom Azthony had given Commiſſion 
either to make War or Peace, he was ſtill obſtinate to continue the 

War againſt one more powerful than himſelf, left him, and making 
their own compoſition ſubmitted ro »thoay : being deſerted by his 
Friends, he advanced through the mid-land of B:#hynia, with deſign, as 
'tis ſaid, to get into Armenia : Furnins, Titins, and Amyntos having no- 
tice that to this intent he had quitted his Camp by night, followed him, 
and made ſuch haſte, . that before day was ſhut wa, they overtook him 
near a certain Eminence, above which they encamped ſeparately with- 
out entrenching, becauſe it grew late, and their Men were over tired. 
Pompey ſeeing them in this poſture, drew of three thouſand Men, 


who went and charged them in the dark night ſo briskly, that they 
ſlew 
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flew a great number, ſome in Bed, and others rifing, and the reſt for the 
moſt part naked, ſhamefully took their flight: fo that if Pompey had fallen 
on with all his Forces, or had but given 7 4 chaſe, he might have com- 

leted his Victory, buthis adverſe: fortune put» it, out of his thoughts, and 
te reaped no moe fruit of this Victory, ſave the continuihg his March in- 
ro the Uplands. p 


. 


The Enemies being rallied, followed him cloſe at the Heels, and 
very ſorely tormented him, that being reduced to want of Proviſions, 
he deſired a Conference with F»rnius, Friend to the great Pompey, and 
beſides that, the moſt conſiderable 'of all :thei other Commanders, fYnd 
the honefteſt Man. Being in' 6tder therennto come to the Bank df a 
River that run between them; Pompey told them, thathaving fent De- 
puties to Anthony, 2nd having in the mean time no Proviſions, not 
ho perſon that wotild' furniſh him with any, he had been forced to do 
what he had done. * 31 


The OR ATION of 
POMPEY wo FURNIOS. 


Har upon me, he is ill adviſed , not foreſeeing a conſiderable Har 

ins over his Head, but if it be of yowr own motion, 1 beſeech you 

zo expett the return of my Deputies, or to carry me to Anthony , after 

having paſt your word for my ſecurity : for Furns, tis you only 7 confide 

in, and put my ſelf into your hands, provided you promiſe me upon your 
Honour ts deliver me in ſafety to Anthony. | 


ly for your part, added he, if it be by. Anthony's Orders you make 
my 


This he ſaid as confident of 4thony's good nature, -and fearing only 
ſome misfortune' might happen» to him in the Journey, Furnmius made 
anſwer : | 
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«© FF you had any intention-to yield your ſelf to Auhoay, you ovght 


«in perſon to have gone to him, at: firſt, or have ſtaid his: An-' 


&« {wer at 4/ity/ene ; but 'you deſigned War, and have done-all you 
© could; for why: ſhould you deny things we certainly know ?. Yet if 
«© you now repent, we are: three that command. here for . 4thazy, do 
© not create any jealouſie among vs, but deliver your ſelf up to 7 ities, 
«who only has Commiſſion concerning you : you may require of him 
© the ſame ſecurity you doof me; for his Orders are, if you obſtinately 
<« hold out, to kill you; but if you ſubmit , to ſend you honourably to 


« Anthony. 


Pompey was angry at 7itins, as an ungrateful Man, to undertake this 
War againſt him whom he had ſo kindly treated when he was his 
Priſoner; beſides, he thought it diſhonourable for Pompey to yield him- 
ſelf into the hands of 7itims,.a man of: mean extract, and whom he 
was jealous of, either diftruſting his Principles, or conſcious of ſome in- 
jury: he had done him before the laſt kindneſs ; wherefore he offered 
himfelf once more” to Furnivs, and begged him to receive him 3 and 
when -that could not be obtained, hedefired that atlea(t he might yield 
himſelf into - Amynrar's Hands. But Furnivs telling him that Amynras 
would not do that which would prove injurious to him who had 4ztho- 


»y's Commiſſion for this purpoſe , / the |Conference ended. Anthony's. 


Lieutenants believed that Pompey would next morning for very want be 
forced to yield himfelf to 77tzs; but as ſoon as it was night he cauſed 
Fires to be kindled, and gave orders to the Trumpets to ſound at ever 

Watch of the Night, according to cuſtom, 'and he without any noiſe 
went out of his Camp with 'the Flower of, his Forces, not telling any 
one of them his deſign, which was to return to the Sea, and ſet fire on 
Z7itins's Fleet, and poſſibly he might have done it, if Scauras, who deſert- 


ed lim, and run to the Enemy had not given him notice of his depar-. 


ture, and the way h@had taken, withour being able to ſay more. 4 
»yatas preſently tollowed him with fifteen hundred Horſe, for whom, 
 Pompey's eing all Foot, it was no hard matter ro overtake. As ſoon as he 
- appeared, all” Pom &'s Men forſook him, ſome privily, others openly ; 
{0 that almoſt deſperate, and tearing his own Domeſticks,. he yielded 
himſelt to Zmyntas without conditions, who had retuled the Compoſition 
oftered by Zirms. Thus was the laſt Son of the great Pompey taken. 
He had loft his Father when he was a Child, and when he grew lome- 
what clder, his Brother, after whoſe death he lay concealed a long time, 
living 
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+. hving like. a Bandito.in $a#z, till ſuch time as'amultitude of looſe Peo- 
ple underſtanding he was LPompey's Sony flocked ro him, and rhen he 
began to over-run and plunder the Country. After the death of C. Czar 
» having got--2-g00d Army, Ships and Money, he made a War, and be: 
. came. Maſter + of ſome 'Mands, after which he way ereated Amital.. of 
.the Weſtern. Sea, and+ then forely annoyed: Zraly, almoſt famiſhing. his | 
' Enemies; and: forcing - ther to peace oh his own' Conditions : but what 
is moſt conſiderable, in that dreadful time of Profcriptions, at Rome, he 
was the only. Refuge of: the Miſerable , and* faved many ' perſons of 
Quality, who were obliged to him for their return to their Country : 
but as if Fortune had deprived him of Judgment, he never would give 
the onler upon any Enerny, but loſt many fair opportunities, content on- 
ly to defend himſelf. Such was the Pompey now taken. 7 tins received 
an Oath from his Army in 4thoay's name, and ſent him to Mlerum, 
where at forty years of age he put him to death, either becauſe the 
old injury had more power. over him than Gratitude for a later kind-' 
nels, or becauſe he had -4thony's Orders for it. Though forme fay 2- 
thony gave no ſuch Order, but it was done by Plazcus Governour of 
Syria, Who in Aﬀairs of great Importance was woitt- to ſet Authony's 
Hand and Seal. Others believe that Plancus indeed might write it, but by 
private Orders from zthozy, who would not do it himſelf, becauſe of 
the name- of Pompey, or for fear to tiſpleaſe Cleaparra, whio eſtecined 
Pompey for his Father's ſake : others ſay again P/ancns did it of His own 
accord, fearing Pompey might raiſe ſome new difference between C2/ar 
and Anthony, of that Cleopatra might fall in love with hitn. Let ir be 
how it will, after: his death A4rho-y took another Expedition into 4r- | 
menia ; and Ceſar went to make War againſt the Illyrians, who waſted 
the Coaſts of 7taly, ſome of whom were never ſubject to the Romian Em- 
Ppire, others caſt off their Yoak in the time of the Civil Wars. - But be- 
:aule the 1Ilyrian Afﬀairs are not ſo well known to me as to poſe there- 
of a perfeat Volume, and that likewiſe I cannot Tpeak of them more 
properly, than when writing of the time thar Province was abſolutely 
reduced under the Roman Power; I have dyed torefer it till I write 
what paſſed. utider 4uguſ?s, and now only make a Summary to be an- 
nexet tothe Hiſtory of Macedon, thoſe Provinces being contiguous. 
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Books Primed for, and fold by John Amery, at”-the 
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1. "Ollection of Law Entries, cc. by Wilkam Raftal. Printed 1670. fol. 
"A. 7 2. Coker Commentary..0n Lareleron. Printed 1670. fol.  _ | 
3. Thewhole Office of a Sheriff, by 2fcbae! Dalton, with very-large Adjuic 
Printed I 670. fol. ; ..M <5 A | &+ 
4. Formulebene placitandi, by W. Brown. fol. | m E.- 
5- Tables to moſt of the Printed Preſidents of Pleadings, Writs arid Returns of al 
the Common Law, collefted by G. Townſend. fol. 
7. The Law of Common Aſſurances, touching Deeds in general, viz. Feoffments, 
Gifts, Grants, Leaſes, with two Alphabetical Tables ; by William Sheppard Eſquire. 
Printed 1669. fol. |; 
| 7. The Country Juſtice, containing the Praftice of the Juſtices of Peace, as 
yy in; as out of Seſlions, cc. with Additions, by Michael Dalton: to the year 1677. 
oL j-: © « 
8. & Hiſtory of the wo _—_— and — P__ Ws, late 
cen of 'England, containing all the important and remarkable Paſlages of Stare, | 
= at home and abroad (o far as they were linked with Engliſh Aﬀairs ) during f 
her long and proſperous Reign. The third Edition very much corrected andamend- 
edby William Camden Clarenceux King at Arms. Printed 1675. fol. 
9. Lord Ghke's eleven _—_ in French. fol. Printed 1672. . 
' Io. Lord Coke's Book of Entries. fol. RO” 
:.11. Lord Dyar's Reports, with anew Table. fol. Printed 1672. / | | 
'.'12. The Complete Clark containing the beſt forms of all ſorts 'of Preſidents. | 
quarto. Printed 1671. ' . | F* I 
_ 13. Placite Latine Redzvioua. quart. | \Es.. _ 
14. An Abridgment ofall the Statates in force and uſe from Magna Chma-to the year | 
1676. by Edmond Wrigate. oftayo. Ep | 
T5» Fitzberbert's Natura Brevinm correQed andamended. oftav.'.. .. | 
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Feet 16-” The' Termsof 'the Law with Additions. oftav. Printed 1670. 1... - ..'. 
F - 17. Adviceto Grand Jurorfin caſes of Blood, aflerting ſrom Law and Reaſon, that 
f at the King'sSuit in all caſes (wherea perſon'by Law is to be indicted for killing of an- 
other perſon) that the Indiftment ought to be drawn for Murther, aud that the Grand | 
. Juryought to find it murther, where their evidence is, that the party intended to be 
indifted had bis hands in Blood, and did kill the other perſon. By Zachary Babingron, * 
Eſquire. oCtav. \Pxinted 1677. | 
18. Man without paſſion, or the wife Stoick, according to the ſentiments of Seneca, 
writtenin French by that Greatand Learned Philoſopher Anthony le Grand. Engliſ £d 
by &. K. -oftayv. Printed 1675. | 
19. An Introduction tothe Hiſtory of England, compriſing the principal Aﬀairs of | ; 
| 
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this Land, from its firſt planting to the coming of the Engliſh Saxons, together with 
a Catalogue of the Britiſh and Pitiſh Kings, by Daniel  Langhorn, oftay, 1676. . 
20, 1ranſationsor Reports in Chancery, by William Tothill Eſquire. oft. 
k 4. | * 5g Cotnplete Lawyer by Wilkam Nay Attorney General to King Charles the 
22. Tenants Law, a very .uſeful Treatiſe. - duod. - 
23» DYIng and dead mens: living words, or fair warnings to a careleſs World, be- 
ing a on of moſt excellent ſayings, by the greateſt and wiſeſt men that cver 
were, by D D. Lloyd. duod. > | 
25+ Littleton's Tenures French and Engliſh. duod. 2Þ* | 
25- Conjuginm conjurgium, or ſome ſerious conſiderations on Marriage -( wherein by | 
way.of canition and advice to a friend ) its nature, ends, events, 'c0ncomitant, acci- 
dents, &c- areexamined by IWilliam Seymar Eſquire. oftav. 
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